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}} Y i’l^lSTIlAT l.'S CAXTwN. 

| T/it A'ldior ft w-rzs tic Iil (lit of Translation | 


HOOK II- CllfrTEIl 1. 

Primitive uhnructcr of i)u* conn try in vt-ii-tin distriois of Client Britain.— Conneetion be- 
tween t iu.« loat.ni'i.s uf stimeamliug scenery ami the mental ami moral inclinations of 
nnn. after tin: fa<iii-'Ti of ali soiNi.i Iitininioirie'il Ui*?i»ri;ms. - A ehurioteer, to whom 


an c\! (.«ri t ice of Unli'ls Paws 
• <f H-'inan Papacy, carries Pi-aici llmigl 
of ‘ic.-oriptiuii aiul invites repose. 

In safety, 1ml \v ith nought else 
rare enough, in a mil way train, 
to ilr.siTNt*. ('Oininemomt inn. Lionel 
reached I ho station to which ho was 
bound. lie there iiu|i»in:«l the dis- 
tance to Fawlcv Manor JJoi iso ; it was 
five miles. lie ordered a tly, ami 
avus soon wheeled briskly along a 
rough parish-mad, through a country 
strongly contrasting the. gay River 
ttceiirry he had so lately quitted. 
Rhiite as English, but gather the Eng- 
land of a former r.u e than that wliieii 
spreads round our own generation 
like one vast suburb of garden-ground 
and villas Here, nor village, nor 
.spire, nor porter's lodge came in sight. 
Karo even wore the eornUelds -whig 
spares of unenclosed common openoi* 
solitary and primitive, oil the road, 
bordered by large woods, chiefly of 
beech, dosing the horizon.with ridges 
of undulating green. In, such an 
England, Knights Templars might 
have wended their way to scattered 
VOX* LXXXII.— NO. Dll. 


:m iii^vnious nm#li. of amviiiiir the* progress 
U"U umiI his f.'i iiiiu.-s to a j>];ieo which allows 

monasteries, or fuguivA partisans in 
the bloudv Wavs of the Koscs have 
found shelter under ieuiy coverts. 

The scone had irir romance, its 
beauty— -half savage, half gentle— 
lending perforce the mind of any cul- 
tivated and imaginative gazer far 
bark from tile present day -waking 
up 1 on g- fi > rgrtt ten *p • ■. s?s i g t s froiTi old 
.poets. The stillness of such wastes 
of sAvard such deeps of woodland — 
induced the nurture of reverie, grave- 
ly soft and lulling. There, Amh&£.ft 
mid it give rest to the wheel of IxioiT, 
Avarice to the sieve of t he Panaids ; 
there, disappointed Love might muse 
on the Jhfttvily of all human passions, 
and comtt over the tortured hearts 
that have found peace in holy medi- 
tation, or ate now stilled under grassy 
knolls. £ee w here, at the crossing of 
three roads upon the wastS, the land- 
scape suddenly unfolds— an upland 
in the distance, and on the upland a 
building, the fust sign of social man. 
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What is the building ? only a f silenced 
windmill — the sails dark and sharp 
against the dull leaden sky. 

Lionel touched the driver — “Are 
we yet on $Sr Darrell’s property ? ” 
Of the extent of that property he lmd 
in voluntarily conceived a vast' idea. 

“ Lorclj sir, no ; we be two miles 
from Squire Darrell’s. He hm ft much 

Ee bought a* good bit O’ laiM, too, 
some years ago, ten or twelve mile 
’tother.side o’ the county. First time 
you are going to Pawley, sir ?” 

“ Yes? 

“ Ah ! I don’t mind seeing you 
afore — and I should have known you 
if I had, for it* is seldom indeed I 
have a fare to Fawley old Manor 
House. It must be, I take it, four nr 
five year ago sin’ I wor theiV >Vith a 
gent, and he went away While { wor 
feeding the horse — did me out o’ my 
hack fare/ What bisness had he, to 
walk when he came in my llv ?- - 
Shabby,” 

u Mr Darrell lives very retired, 
then — sees few persons ? ” 

“ \Spose so. I never see’d him, as 
I knows on ; see’d two o’ his bosses 
though — rare good tins;” and the 
driver whipped on his own horse* 
took to whistling, and Lionel asked 
no more. ' 

At length the chaise stopped at a 
carriage gate/receding from the. road, 
and deeply shadowed by venerable 
trees — no lodge. The driver, dis- 
mounting. open rid the gate. 

“ Is this the place ? 

The driver nodded assent, remount- 
ed, and drove .on rapidly through 
wlmt ndght, by courtesy, be called a 
park* The enclosure was indeed little 
beyond that of a good-sized paddock 
— Its boundaries were visible on every 
side— but swelling uplands, covered 

c-k :nas3y fol iage, sloped down to its 
wild irregular turf soil— soil poorer 
pasturage, but pleasant to the eye : 
With dell and dingle, bosks of fantas- 
tic pollards — dotted vast 

growth —here and there a Weird hol- 
Siw thdrn-trec — patches of fern and 
goT$e. *. Hoarse and loud ‘cawed the 
r^okfr^and deep, deep as from the 
innemost core of the lovely wood* 
hr id;% Mme fc&e mellow notes of the 
iSi^kckt^v^.>tor momenta more a 
brought the houso 


in sight. At its rear lay a piece of 
water, scarcely large enough to be 

styled a lake too winding in its 

shaggy banks — its ends too conceal- 
ed by tree find islet, to be called by 
the dull naVne of pond. Such as it 
was, it arrested the eye before the 
gaze turned towards thehouse- it li:id 
fill air of tranquillity so sequest ued, 
so solemn. A lively man of the world 
would have been seized with spleen 
at the first glimpse of it. But lie who 
had known some great grief- some 
anxious care — would have drunk 
the calm into his weary soul like an 
anodyne. The house — small, low, 
ancient, about tin* date of Edward 
VI., before the statelier architecture 
of Elizabeth. Few houses in England 
so old, indeed, as Fawley Manor 
House. A vast weight of roof, with 
high gables- - windows on the upper 
story projecting Ihr over the lower 
part- - a covered porch with a coat of 
lud I -obi iterated arms deep panelled 
over the oak door. Nothing grand, 
yet all how venerable! But what is 
this ? (’iose beside the old rpiiet un- 
assuming Manor House vises the 
skeleton of a superb and costly pile - 
a palace uncompleted, and the work, 
ov ah- fitly suspended — - 'perhaps long 
since, perhaps now for ever. No 
busy workmen mo animat’d M-afihhl- 
ing. The perforated bail lenient s 
roofed over with \i>iblr. haste- here 
with slate, t?he re. with tile ; tie- Eliza- 
bethan muliiori easements im-iazed ; 
some roughly bearded across- some 
with staring -forlorn apertures, that 
showed flour I ess chambers for winds 
to whistle tlymigh and rats to tenant. 
Weeds and long grass west: grn\v- 
ing over blocks of stone thm lay at 
hand. Awaidiower had forced itself 
into root on the sill of a giant oriel. 
The effect was. startling. A fabric 
which he who conceived it must 
luivo founded for posterity So solid 
its masonry, so thick its walls - n ml 
thus abruptly left to moulder a pal- 
ace constructed for the reception of 
crowding guests- the. pomp ot stately 
Vi *vcls — abandoned to owl and bat. 
And the homely old house beside it, 
which tha$ lordly hall was doubtless 
designed to replace, looking so sale 
and tranqvil at the baffled presump- 
tion of its spectral neighbour. 

The driver had rung the bell, and 
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now, turning hack to the chaise, met for the fi^st time, there darted across 
Lionel's inquiring eye,* and said — h im. the idea that he had never writ- 
“ Yes ; Squire Darrell began to build ten to announce his acceptance of Mr 1 
that ma ny years ago— -when I was Darrell's invitation— that lie ought to 
a boy. I heerd say it wasJto be the have done so — that he might not fee ; 
show-lumse of the whom county, expected. Meanwhile the servant . 
Been stopped these ten or a dozen * surveyed him with some surprise, 
ye: uw.” . u Mr Darrell?” hesitated Lionel, in- 

u you know V s quiringly.y 

“No one knows. Squire was a “ Not At home, sir,” replied the 
laryev. I b’lew— -perhaps he put it man, as^ Lionel’s business was over, 
into Chancery. My wife’s grandfather and he had only to re-enter his 
was put iii to" chancery jisfc as lie was (‘liaise. The boy was naturally rather 
growing up, arid never grew after- bold •than shy, and lie said, with a 
wards ’--never got out o’ it — nout eeilaiu assured air, "My name is 
over does. There’s our churchwarden lia lighten. I come here on Mr Dar- 
eomes to me with a petition to sign roll’s invitation.” 
agin the Dope. „*Says I, i That old The servant’s faco changed in a 
Pope is always in trouble what’s lie moment — he bowed respectfully. “I 
Din doin now P Says lie, ‘ Spreading ! beg pardon, sir. I will look for my 
He's a got into Parly nient, and he’s master * - he is somewhere on the 
now got. a , eol ledge, ami we pays for grounds. * The servant then a}>- 
it. I doesn’t know howto stop him.’ preached fjio fly, took out the knap- 
Snys I, ‘Put the Pope into Chan- sack, and observing Lionel had hi& ( 
eery along with wile's grandfather, purse in his hand, said — " Allow me* 
ami lie’ll never hold up his head to save you that trouble, sir. Driver, 
agin.’ ” round to the .stable-yard.” Stepping 

The driver had thus just disposed back into the house, the servant threw 
of the Papacy when an elderly ser- open a door to the left, on entrance, 
vant, nut of livery, opened the door, and advanced a chair—" If you will 
Lionel sprung from the chaise, and wait here a moment, sir, I will see 
paused in sonic confusion — for then, for my master.” 


ciiAi'inii it. 

Guy Oimvll—and Still'd Idle. 

The room in which Lionel now frieze in plaster, defying a deer- 
found himself was singularly quaint, chase in relief, and running between 
An antiquarian or architect, would woodwork and ceiling. The ceiling * 
have discoyiTi d at a glance that, at itself was relieved by .long pendants 
some, period, it had formed part of the without any apparent meaning, and 
c.utraneedudl , and when, in Eliza- by the crest. of # tne "Darrells, a Mon, 
bt t.h’s ov dames the First's day, the wreathed round with the family 
ivlinement in manners began to motto, p<(it Anlea.*' It was 

penetrate from baronial mansions a dining-room, as was shown by the 
to the homes of the gentry, and character of the furniture. BufctV* 
the en trance-hall ceased to be the was no attempt on the part of the pre- 
common refectory of the owner ami sent owner, and thevc had clearly been 
his dependant*, this apartment had none on the part of his predecessor,** 
been screened oil* by perforated pan- to suit .the furniture to the room, 
els, which, for the sake of warmth* This last Was of the heavy graceless 
uud comfort, had been filled up into* taste of George the First— curilbrous 
solid wainscot Ly a succeeding gen- chairs in w;fl nut-tree — with a worm- 
oral ion. Thus one side of the" room eaten muBuic of the heron oil their 
was richly carved with geometrical homely backs, and a fMed blue 
designs and arabesque. pilasters, while worsted on their seats— -a ttmrveL 
the other three sides were iu small lously ugly sideboard to inafccfc, alxdv 
simple panels, with a deep fantastic . on it a couple, of bhick shagrewcaseft 
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the lids of which were flung open, 
and discovered the pistol - shaped 
handles of silver knives. The man- 
telpiece reached to the ceiling, in 
panelled compartments, with heraldic 
shields, and supported by rude stone 
Caryatides. On the walls were seve- 
ral pictures — family portraits, for 
the names were inscribed on the 
frames. They varied instate lroni. 
the. reign of Elizabeth to* that of 
George I. A strong family likeness 
pervaded them all— high features, 
dark hair, grave aspects anveiifdecd 
one, a Sir Kalph Ha ugh ton Darrell, 
in a dress that spoke him of the. 
holiday date of (‘harks II. - all 
knots, lace, ami ribbons ; evidently 
tlio beau of the race : and he had 
blue eyes, a blonde peruke, a careless 
profligate smile, and looked alto- 
gether as devil-me-eav*, rakehelly, 
handsome, ^ood-for-nougld., as ever 
swore at a drawer, beat; a watchman, 
‘charmed a lady, terrified a husband, 
and hummed a song bus he pinked 
his man. 

Lionel was still gazing upon, the 
effigies of this airy cavalier, when the 
door behind him opened very noise- 
lessly, and a man of imposing pre- 
sence stood on the threshold— -stood 
so still, and the carved mouldings of 
the doorway so shallowed, and, as it 
were, cased round his figure, that 
Lionel, oil ^uniing quickly, might 
have mistaken him for a portrait 
brought intp bold relief, from its 
frame, bv a sj(ldcn fall of light . We 
hear it, indeed, familiarly said, that 
> such an one is like an old picture. 
Never could it. be more appositely 
said than of the face on which the 
youwg visitor gsftcd, much startled 
and somewhat awed. Not. such as 
inferior limners had painted in tin* 
portraits there, though it hail some- 
in common with those family 
'lineaments, but such as might have 
looked tranquil power out of the 
.•canvass of Titian. 

The man stept forward, and the 
illusion passed. “I thank you,” lie 
said, holding out his hand, “ for tak- 
ing lue at my word, and answering 
lUc ^thus in person.” He •paused a 
moment; surveying Lionel’s counte- 
nance with a keen but not unkindly 
eye, anti' added softly, “ Very like 
your father” 


At these words Lionel involuntarilj 
pressed the hand which he had taken 
That hand did not return the pres 
sure. It Jay an instant in Lionel's 
warm cla^p— not repelling, not re- 
sponding - and was then very gently 
withdrawn. 

“ Did you come from London I" 

“ No, sir ; I found your letter yes- 
terday at Hampton ‘Court. I ‘had 

been staying some day* in that neigh- 
bourhood. I came on this morning, 
— 1 was afraid, too unceremoniously ; 
vour kind welcome reassures me 
there.” 

The wo nls were wed l chosen, and 
frankly said. Probably they pleased 
the host, lbr the expression of his 
countenance was, on the whole, pro- 
pitious : but he merely inclined his 
head with a kind of lofty indilfer- 
enoe, then, glancing at his watch, he 
rang the bell. The servant entered 
prompliy. Let dinner be served, 
within an hour.” 

44 Pray, sir,” said Lionel, 14 do not 
change vour hours on my account.” 

]\lr .1 la mill's brow slightly con- 
tracted. Li one IV tact was in fault, 
there : but the great man an- 
swered quietly, 4 *AII hours an* the 
same to me ; and it were strange it 
a host could Ik* deranged bv eon- 
sideralion to Lis guest on tin* first 
day t.’o. An: you tired ( Would you 
like to go to your room, or look oiii 
for half Jin hour t Tie* skv is eli ar- 
in-.” . ‘ 

“ I sliould so like to look out, . dr.” 
u 'J’h is way then.” 

Mr 1 hmvll, crossing the liall. thn w 
opt n a door opposite to that by which 
Lionel entered, and the lake \ve will 
so call it;; lay before them.- sepa- 
rated fljil the. Iinuse olllv by M 
shelving gradual declivity, on winch 
were a, few beds of flowers not tin 
most in vogue nowadays and dis- 
posed in rambling old-fashioned par- 
terres. At one angle, a quaint and 
dilapidated sun-dhl ; at tin* other, 
a long bowling-alley, terminated by 
one of those summer-houses which 
•the Dutch taste, following the 
Revolution of 1088, brought into 
fashion. Mr Darrell passed down 
this alley* (no bowls then; now), and 
observing that Lionel looked curiously 
towards the summer-house, of which 
the doors stood open, entered it. A 
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>fty room, with coved ceiling, paint- face on his hand, Darrell gazed along 
d with Roman trophies of helms the water in abstracted silence. Lio- 
nd fasces, alternated with crossed nel felt that lie was forgotten • but he 
i fes and fiddles, painted also. was not hurt. By this time a strong 

“Amsterdam inaiinen#’ said Mr and admiring interest for his cousin 
Darrell, slightly shrugging his shout- had sprung up within hid breast — he 
lers. 44 II. (ire a .former race heard rnu- would have found it difficult to ex- 


ie, sung glees, and smoked from clay 
ripe^j. That age soon passed, unsuit- 
<1 to English energies, which are not 

0 be united *vith Holland phlegm ! 
hit the view from the window- look 
ml. there. 1 wonder whether men 
a wigs and 'women in hoops on- 
eyed that. It is a merry they did 
lot Hip iho.se banks into a straight 
anal !" 

Tlie view was indeed lovely - the 
vater looked so blue and so large 
md so limpid, woods and curving 
cuiks relleelcd deep on its peaceful 
josom. 

44 How Vance would enjoy this ! " 
•vied Lionel. * 4 It would come into 

1 picture <-\ til better than the 
fliamt -/’ 

44 Varna* who is Vance '! " 

“The artist a great friend of 
nine. Surely, sir, you ha\o heard ut‘ 
dm, or seeji his pictures {" 

4 “ 1 1 inisell and Ids pietures ar».* 
dnee my time. 3 lays tread down 
lays for I he Recluse. and he forgets 
hat celebrities n>-‘ with l heir funs, 
:»• wain- with their moons, 

; T: II III lit- • I ie*v . s : i\ 
.Ni.'W.-l'i*- a it. i'.n^vire ] n * * 

44 All suns do not set — all moons 
In not wane!" cried .Lionel, with 
hhmt enthusiasm. 4 ‘ When Horace 
<] iraks * lsewln*re of fhr # dulian star, 
ho compares it 1o a. mitnn 4 ln/< r 
i'jnr* nf •!("!'*.< and surely Fame is 
not among the orbs which 4 /••n/tmf 
intrrirr' - -hasten mi t«» perish 

44 i am glad to see.that you retain 
your recollect ion oi Horace,' said Air 
Darrell, frigidly, and without continu- 
ing the allusion to celebrities, 44 the 
most charming of all poets to a man 
of m* years, and" (he very drily 
added; 44 t he most useful for popuhu* 
quotation to men at any age." * 

Then sauni'. ring forth carelessly, 
lie descended the sloping turf, came 
to the water-side, ami thi1*w himself 
at length on the grass— the wild 
thyme which he crushed sent up its 
bruised fragrance. There, resting his 


plain why. But whosoever at that 
moment could have seen Guy Dar- 
rell’s nosing countenance, or whoso- 
ever, a/*w minutes before, could have 
heard the very sound of his voice— 
sweetly, clearly full — each slow omm- 
ciafiou i uiai footed ly, mellowly dis- 
tinct — making musical the homeliest 
roughest word, would have under- 
stood .and shared the interest which 
Lionel could not explain. There am 
living human faces, which, independ- 
ent !y of mere physical beauty, charm 
and enthral us move than the most 
perfect lineaments •which Greek 
sciiljitor ever lent to a Inarblc lace : 
then* arc key-notes in the thrilling 
human voice, simply uttered, which 
can haunt the heart, rouse the pas- 
sim*-*, lull rampant multitudes, .shake 
into dust the thrones of guarded 
kings, and effect more wonders than 
ever Vet have been wrought by the 
most an ful chorus or the deftest, 
quill. 

In a few minutes the swans from 
the further cud of the water came 
sailing swiftly towards the bank m: 
which Darrell ivdihed* He had evi- 
dently mad*’ friends villi them, and 
they vested their white breasts close 
on the margin, scckp-Ai to claim his 
imt ire with a low hissing salutation, 
which, il is to be hoped, they changi* 
for something less sibilant in that ta- 
li urns song with an liieh they ^lepart 
this life. « * • 

.Darrell looked up. “ Thov come 
to be fed," *aid he, 44 smooth em- 
blems of the great soeinl union. Af- 
fection is rhe offspring of utility., \ 
am useful to them- -they love mo/ 
lie rose, uncovered, and bowed to the 
birds in nmek courtesy : 44 Frieuda. 
I bavejio bread to give you/* 

Lion m,.- - “Let mo run in for some : 
I would lx* useful too." • 

M n I ) -Pukku.. — 14 Rival ' — useful 
to my swans '! " 

Liunkl (tenderly). — 4< Or to you, 
sir." 

He felt as if he had said too much, 
and without waiting for pcniiissioii; 
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ran indoors to find some one whom 
he could ask for the bread. 

“ Soilless, childless, hopeless, ob- 
jectless!” said Darrell murmuring - 
ly to himself, and sunk again into 
reverie. 

By the time Lionel returned with 
the bread, another petted friend had 
joined the master. A tame doe had 
caught sight of him from hL.* covert 
for away, came in light bounds to his 
side, and was pushing her dedicate 
nostril into his drooping hand. At 
the sound of Lionel's hurried stejf she 
took flight, trotted off a few paces, 
then turned, looking wistfully. 

u I did nut know you had deer 
here.” • 

u Deer ! — in this little paddock ! 
of course not ; only that doc. Fair- 
thorn 'introduced her here. By the. 
by,” continued* Darrell, who M as now 
throwing the bread to the swans, and 
had resumed his careless un medita- 
tive manner, “ you were not aware 
that 1 have a brother hermit— a com- 
panion besides the swaps and tin* 
doe. Dick Fairrhorn is a year or 
two younger than myself, the son of 
my lather’s bailiJf. lie wtfcs the 
cleverest boy at his grammar-school. 
Unluckily he took to the flute, and 
unfitted himself for the' present cen- 
tury. Ho condescends, however to 
act as my secretary — a fair classical 
scholar — plays clicks i.sus<*fii] to me 
— I am useful to him. We have an 
affection for each other. I never f< »s - 
give any one who laughs at him. The 
half-hour bell, and you will meet him 
at dinner. Shall we come in and 
dress t ” 

They entered ‘the house the. same 
man-servant was ih nttiMuhmcc in 1 he 
hall. “ Show Mr Haughton to his , 
room.” Darrell inclined liis head 
[ use that phrase, for the gesture was 
neither bow nor nod— turned down 
a narrow passage, and disappeared. 

Led lip an une ven staircase of oak, 
Wackas ebony, with huge balustrades, 
and newel-posts supporting .clumsy 
halls, Lionel was conducted to a small 
chamber, modernised a century ago. 
hy a faded Chinese paper* and a ma- 
hogany bedstead, wlncli tookiip three- 
fourthsr of Che space, and was crested 
with dingy plumes, that gave it the 
sheerful look of a licarse ; and there 
fltiidnrkint. Kfiid. M Have vmi the 


key of your knapsack, sir ? shall I put 
out your tilings to dress ? ” .Dress ! 
Then for the first time the boy re- 
membered that he had brought with 
him no evening dress — nay, evening 
dress, properly so called, he possess- 
ed not at all in any corner of the 
world. It had never yet entered into 
his modes of existence. Call to jniiul 
when you were a boy of seventeen, 
6 betwixt two ages hovering like* a 

star,’ and imagine LioucLs sensations. 
He felt his check burn as if lie had 
been defected in a (Time. u I have 
no dress things,” lie said piteously; 
ik only a change? of linen, and this,” 
glancing at the summer jacket. Thu 
servant was evidently a most gentle- 
manlike man his native sphere that 
of groom of the chambers. “ I will 
mention it to Mr Darrell ; and if you 
will favour me with your address in 
London, T will send to telegraph for 
w hat you want against to-morrow.” * 

“ Many thanks.” answered Lionel, 
recovering his pros* •nee of mind ; “I 
will speak to Mr Darrell myself.” 

There is the hot wafer, sir : that 
is tin* bell. I have the honour to be 
placed at your commands.” The door 
closed, and Lionel unlocked his knap- 
sack other trousers, other waistcoat 
had he those worn at the fair, and 
oner white. Alas ! they had not since 1 
then passed to the care of (he laun- 
dress. Other shoes ■ double-soled for 
walking. • There was no help for it, 
but to appear at dinner, at tiled as la: 
had been before, in his light pedes- 
trian jacket, morning waistcoat 
flowered with sprigs, and a fawn- 
coloured nether man. Gould it sig- 
nify mu eh* only two men ' Gould 
the grave Mr Darrell regard such 
trifles { — T s, if they intimated want 
of due respect. 

'■ Durum ! >:o«T fit k viu.-c F*atir«»r.i;i 
<./ui<vpiicl ftirrig'.TC <‘st, netas.” 

On descending the stairs, the same 
liigh-bvcti domestic was in waiting to 
show him into the library. Afr Dar- 
rell was there already, in the simple 
Rut punctilious costume of a gentle- 
man who retains in seclusion tin; 
habits customary in the world. At 
the first glhnce Lionel thought he sa w 
a slight clpud of displeasure on his 
host’s brow. Ho went up to Mr |Mr- 
rell imrciuionslv. and smolni/iscfl for 
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the deficiencies of liis itinerant ward- 
robe. “ Say the truth,” said his host ; 

you thought you were coming to an 
old churl, with whom ceremony was 
misplaced.” f 

“Indeed no ! ” exclaimed Lionel. 
“ I3ut — but I have so lately left 
school.” 

“ Your mother might have thought 
lor you.” 

“ I did no^ stay to consult her, in- 
deed, sir; I hope you are not offended” 
“ No, but let me not offend you if 
I take advantage of my years and 
our relationship to remark that a 
youn^man should be careful not to 
let himself down below the measure 
of his own rank. If a king could bear 
to hear that he was only a ceremonial, 
a private gentleman may remember 
that then? is but a ceremonial be- 
tween himself and- -his hatter 1” 
Lionel felt the colour mount his 
brow ; but Darrell, pressing the dis- 
tasteful theme no farther, and seem- 
ingly forgetting its purport, turned 
bis remarks earchssly towards the 
weather. “It will he fair to-mor- 
row ; there is no mist on the hill 
yonder. Since you have a painter 
for a friend, perhaps you yourself are 
a draughtsman. There are some 
hi ndseape-e licet s here which Fair- 
thorn shall point out to you.” 

“ I fear, Sir Darrell," said Lionel, 
looking down, “ that to-rnorruw 1 
must leave you.” 

“ So soon { Well, 1 suppose the 
plaee must be very dull." 

“Not that-- not that ; but I have 
otfeiuled you, and I wpuhl not. repeat 
the offence. I have nut tin* ‘cere- 
monial' necessary to lhark me as a 
gentleman either here or at home ” 

“ So ! Hold frankness and ready 
Avit command ceremonials,” returned 
Darrell, and for the l-irst time his lip 
an ore a smile. Let !ne present to you 
Mr Fairthorn,” as the door, opening, 
showed a shambling awkAvard figure, 
an ilh loose black knee-breeches and 
buckled shoes. Tlie figure’ made a 
st range sidelong bow ; and hurrying 
in a lateral course, like a crab sud- 


denly alarmed, towards a dim recess 
protected by a long table, sunk be- 
laud a curtain-fold, and seemed to 
vanish as a crab does amidst the 
shingles. 

“ Three minutes yet to dinner, and 
two before the letter-carrier goes,” 
said the host, glancing at his watch. 

“ Mr Fairthorn, will you write a note 
for me. 1 ” There was a mutter from 
hchincTtho .curtain. Darrell walked 
to thS place, and whispered a few 
words, returned to the hearth, rang 
tilt' bell. “ Another letter for the 
post, Mills : Mr Fairthorn is sealing 
it. You are looking at my hook- 
shelves, Lionel. As I understand 
that your master m spoke highly of 
you, I j)ix‘,suiiie that you are fond of 
reading.” 

“ I tiiink so, but I am nut sure,” 
a iwwercd Lionel, whom his cousin’s* 
conciliatory Avoids TuVl r« stored to 
ease and goud-luunour. 

tm You mean, perhaps, tliat you like 
reading, if you may choose your own 
hooks.’* 

“ Or rather if I may choose my 
own time to read them, and tliat 
Avould not be on bright summer 
days.” 

“Without sacrificing bright sum- 
mer days, fine finds one lias made 
little progress when the long winter 
nights come." 

“ Yes, sir. Bui# must the sacrifice * 
be paid in bonks ? iTancy I learned 
as much in tin* playground as I did 
in the schoolroom, and lor the last 
few months, in much my own master, 
reading hard, in the ibivnuon, it*s* 
true, formauy hours at a stretch, arid 
yet again for a tew hours at evening, 
but rambling als<* through the streets, 
or listening to a few friends whom I 
have eontrU ed to make — I think, if 
I can boast of any progress at all, (lie 
books have the smaller share in it.” 

“ You would, then, prefer an active 
life to a studious one.” 

“ Oh. yes- yes.” 

“ Dinner is served,” said t lie de- 
rormfe JMr Mills, throwing open the 
door. 
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CHAPTER III. 


In our happy country every man's house is his castle. But however stoutly ho fortify 
it. Pare enters, as surely as she in l lorac o' a times through the porticoes of a 
Komim's villa. Nor, whether ceilings he fretted wit, hi gold and ivory, or whether 
only coloured with whitewash, does it matter to Care any more than it does to a 
house-tly. But every tree, ho it cedar or ’blackthorn, can harbour its singing-bird ; 
and lew are the homes in which, from nooks least suspected, there starts not a 
music. Is it »piite true that “ nm, avium cithara'<[ue cantos snuuium roducont. ?” 
Would not even Damocles himself have forgotten tlufsword, if the lute- player 4 had 
chanced on tho notes that lulW 


The dinner was simple enough, but 
well dressed and well served. One 
too final i, in plain livery, assisted Air 
Mills. Darrell ate sparingly, and 
drank only water, which was placed 
by his side iced, with a single glass 
of wine at the close of the repast, 
which lie drank on bending his head 
to Lionel with a certain knightly 
grace, and the pn iatory words^ of 
1 “ Welcome hep? to a IFaughton.” 
Mr Fairthorur was less abstemious- - 
tasted of every dish, after examining 
it long through a pair of tortoise- 
shell spectacles, and drank leisurely 
through a bottle of port, holding up 
every glass to the light. Danvll 
talked with his usual cold but not 
uncourteous indifference. A remark 
of LiomTs on the- portraits in the 
room turned the conversation chiefly 
upon pictures, and the host showed 
himself thoroughly accomplished in 
the attributes of the various schools 
and masters. 4 Lionel, who was very 
fond of the art, and indeed painted 
well fora youthful amateur, listened 
with great delight. 

“ Surely, sir,” said he, struck much 
With a very subtle observation upon 
the causes why the Italian masters 
admit of copyists with greater faci- 
lity tkan tho Flemish surely, sir, 
you must yourself have practised the 
art of painting V' * 

“Not I ; but l instructed myself 
as a judge of pictures, because at one 
‘time I was a collector.” 

Fairtliorn, speaking for the first 
time : u The rarest collect ion such 
Albert Duiers! such Holbeins! and 
that head by Leonardo da* Vinci P 
He stopped — looked extremely fright- 
ened— helped himself to the port 
turning his back upon his Jiost, to 
hold, as usual, the glass to the light. 

“ Are they here, sir '(■ ” asked 
Lionel. 

Darrell’s face darkened, and he 


made no answer ; but his head sank 
on his breast-, and he seemed sud- 
denly absorbed in gloomy thought. 
Lionel felt that lie had touched a 
wrong chord, and glanced timidly 
towards Fairtliorn ; but that gentle- 
man cautiously held up his finger, 
and then rapidly put it to his lip, and 
as rapidly drew it away. After that 
signal, the boy did not dare to break 
the silence, which now lasted unin- 
terruptedly till Darrell rose, and 
with tho" formal and superfluous 
question, “Any more wine F‘ led the 
way hack to the library. There he 
ensconced himself in an easV-ehai*\ 
and saying, ‘‘Will you find a bonk 
for yourself, Lionel f’ look a volume 
at random from the nearest shelf, 
and soon seemed absorbed in Us con- 
tents. The room, made irregular by 
bay windows, and shelves t hat pro- 
jected as in public libraries, abounded 
with nook and recess. To one. ^ 
these Fairthorn sidled himself and 
became .invisible. Lionel looked 
round the shelves. No tn!/rs /•tin < 
of our immediate generation were 

found there none of those authors 

most in request hi circulating li- 
braries and literary institutes. The 
shelves conlil discover none more 
recent than the Johnsonian age. 
Neither »*' the lawyer's library wen. 
to be found any law-books no, nor 
the pamphlets and parliainent.uy 
volumes that should have spoken of 
the once eager politician. l>ut there, 
were superb copies of the ancient 
classics, French amWtalian authors 
were not wanting, nor such of the 
English as have withstood the test 
o Y time. Tim larger portion of the 
shelves seemed, however, devoted to 
philosophical works. Here alone was 
novelty admitted — the newest essays 
on science, or the best editions of old 
works thereon. Lionel at length 
made his choice-— a volume of the 
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Faerie Queen. Coffee was served; 
at a later hour tea. The clock struck 
ten. Darrell laid down his book. 

“ Mr Fairthorn — the Flute !” 

From the recess a mutter ; and 
presently' — the musician remaining 
still hidden there came forth t-lu! 
sweetest note -so dulcet, so plain- 
tive*! Lionel's ear was ravished. The 
music suited well with the enchanted 
>age, through which his fancy had 
>cen wandering dream-likf:— the flute 
with the Faerie Queen. As the air 

flowed liquid on, LiowTs eyes filled 
wil h tears. He did not observe that 
Darrell was intently watching him. 
'When the music stopped, he turmd 
aside to wipe the tears from his 
eyes. Somehow' or other, what w ith 
the poem, what with the flute, his 
thoughts had wandered far far lu uee 
to 1 lie green banks and blue waves 
of the Thames- to Sophy’s charming 
face, to Ict palling childish gift-! 
And where was she now ( "Whither 
passing away, after so brief a holi- 
day, into the shallows of forlorn life ( 
Darreii’s bell-like voice smote his 
ear. 

‘•Spenser! Von love him! J>o 
you write poetry 

“ No, .sir ; l only fee] it ! " 

“ I >o mil her'” said the host, 
abruptly. Tin n, turning away, lie 
iigliied his candle, murmured a. quiek 
goud- night, and disappeared through 
a side-door which L ri to his ow n 
rooms. 


Lionel looked round for Fairthorn, 
w r ho now emerged ab anyulo from 
his nook. 

“ Oh, Mr Fairthorn, how you have 
enchanted me ! J n wer believed the 
llnte could have been capable of such 
effects ! ” 

Mr Fair! horn’s grotesque face light- 
ed up. He took oil’ his spectacles, 
as if tye better to contemplate the 
face of liis eulogist. “ So you were 
pleased! really ?” lie said, chuckling 
a strange grim chuckle, deep in his 
ill] float self.- 

“ Pleased ! it is a cold word ! Who 
would not be more than pleased i ” 

“You should hear me in the open 
air.” • 

“ Lot me do so- to-morrow.” 

“ Mv d< ar young sir, with all my 
hetyrt. Hist!’’ gazing round as if ( 
haunted — *vl like you* J wisli hint. 
to like* you. Answer all* Ids questions 
as if you did not care how lie turned 
you inside out. Never ask him a 
question, as if you sought: to know 
what he did not himself confide. So 
there is something, you think, in a 
flute, alter all i There are people 
win* prefer the fiddle.” 

“Then they never heard your flute, 
Mr Faii-thorp.” The musician again 
emitted his discordant chuckle, and, 
nodding his head nervously and cor- 
dially, shambled away without light- 
ing a caudle. ar,d*w;^ engulfed in 
the shadows of some mysterious 
corner. 


r Haiti:!? rv. 

* 

'Piie Oi'.l W»»i Id anti ilu* Nrw. 


1 1 was long before Lionel could 
sleep. "W hat with The strange house, 
ami the strange master what- with 
the magic flute, and the musieiaifs 
admonitory caution what with 
lender and regretful reminiscent 
of Sophy, his brain had enough to 
work on. ‘When he slept at Iasi, his 
slumber was deep and heavy, and ly> 
did not wake t ill gently shaken by the 
well-bred arm of Mr Mills. “ f hum- 
bly beg pardon nine o’cloekgsir. and 
the break last bell going* to ring.” 
Lionel’s toilet was soon hurried over ; 
Mr Darrell and Fairthorn were talk- 
ing together as he entered the break- 


fast-mom - -the same room as that in 
which they ifad dined. 

“ Hood morning, Lionel/* said the 
host. “No leave-taking to-day, as 
you threatened. 1 find you have 
made an appointment with Mr Fair- 
thorn. and l shall place you un- 
der his. (‘are. You may like to look 
over the’old house, and make your- 
self ’’-Darrell paused — “ At Inane/* 
jerked out* Mr Fairthorn, filling up 
the h/a/vs. Darrell turned his" eye 
towards the speaker, who evidently 
became muck frightened, and, after 
looking in vain for a corner, sidled 
away to the window, and poked him- 
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self behind the curtain. “ Mr Fair- 
thorn, in the capacity of my secretary, 
has learned to iind me thoughts, anti 

£ ut them in his own words,” said 
kirreli, with a coldness almost icy. 
He then seated himself at the break- 
fast-table ; Lionel followed his ex- 
ample, and Mr Fairthorn, courage- 
ously emerging, also took a chair and 
a roll. “ You were a true vliviner, 
Mr Darrell,” said Lionel; “it is a 
glorious day.” 

“But ther*' will bo showers later. 
The tish are at play on the surface of 
the hike," Darrell added, with a soft- 
ened glance towards Fairthorn, who 
was looking the picture of misery. 
“After twelve, dt il 1 be just the 
weather for trout to rise ; and if you 
fish, Mr Fairthorn will lend you a rod. 
He is *a worthy successor of 1/^ak 
Walton, and. loves a companion as 
Lsuuk did, lnlt more rarely gets one.” 
“ Are there trout in your lake, sir {" 
“ The lake ! You must not dream 
of invading that sacred water. Tin; 
inhabitant** of rivulets and brooks not 
within my boundary are beyond the 
pale of Fawlev civilisation, to be 
snared and slaughtered like Dartres, 
red men, or any other savages, for 
whom we bait with a missionary, and 
whom we impale on a bayonet. But 
I regard my lake as a politic commu- 
nity, under the protection of the law, 
and leave its denizens to devour each 
other, as .Europeans, lishes and other 
cold-blooded creatures, wisely do. in 
order to check the overgrowth of po- 
pulation. To fatten one pike it lakes 
a great many minnows. Naturally T 
support the vested rights of pike, I 
have been a lawyer.” 

It*would be in ftiin to describe the 
manner in which Mr Darrell vented 
this or similar remark** of mocking 
irony, or sarcastic spleen. It was 
not bitter liur sneering, but in his 
usual mellifluous level tone and pas- 
sionless tranquillity. 

Tlie breakfast was just over as a 
groom passed in front of the vyindow s 
with a led horse. “ I airr going to 
leave you, Lionel,” said the host, “ to 
make — friends with Mr Fifirthorn, am 1 
J thus complete the «cnt circe which 
he diverted astray, according to 
my qwii original intention.” He. 
passed across the hall to the open 
nouse-door, and stood by the horse 


stroking its neck, and giving some 
directions to the groom. Lionel and 
Fairthorn followed to the threshold, 
and the beauty of the horse provoked 
the boy’s admiration : it was a dark 
muzzled browm, of that fine old-fa- 
shioned breed of English roadster, 
which is now so seldom see n ; show y, 
bow-neckcd, long-tailed, stumbling 
reedy hybrids, born of bad barbs, ill- 
mated, having mainly supplied their 
place. This w as, indeed, a horse of 
great power, immense girth of loin, 
high shoulder, broad hoof ; and such 
a head ! the car, the frontal, the nos- 
tril ! you seldom see a human physiog- 
nomy half so intelligent, half so ex- 
pressive of that high spirit and sweet 
generous tern per, which, when united, 
constitute the ideal of thorough-! need- 
ing, w hether in horse or man. The 
English rider was in harmony with 
the English steed. Darrell at this 
moment was vesting his arm lightly 
on the auimaPs shoulder, and his head 
still uncovered. It has been said be- 
fore that he was of imposing presence ; 
the striking attribute of his person, 
indeed, was that of unconscious gran- 
deur ; yet, though above the ordinary 
height, he was nut very tall live feet 
eleven at the utmost -and far from 
being very erect. On I lie cont rary, 
there was that habitual bcml in his 
proud neek which men who me«lit:U;e. 
much ami live alone almost invariably 
contract, i Lit there was, to use an 
expression common with *»ur older 
writers, that “great air” about him 
which tilled 1 lie eye, and gav»* him 
the dignity of elevated stature, the 
commanding aspect that accompanies 
tin* upright carriage. His figure w as 
inclined t<» he slender, though broad 
of sliori.'er ami deep of chest: ; it . w.ts 
the figure of a young man, ami pro- 
bably little changed from what it 
might have been at five-and-tweuty. 
A certain youth fulness still lingered 
dpvcii on the countenance-- strange, 
for sorrow' is supposed to expedite the 
work ofa^e ; and Darrell had known 
sorrow of a kind most adapted to 
harrow his peculiar nature, as great 
in its degree as ever left man’s heart 
in ruins. No grey was visible in the 
dark brotf n hair, that, worn short be- 
hind, still retained in front the large 
J ove-like curl . N o w riukle, save at the 
corner of the eyes, marred the pale 
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bronze of tlic firm cheek ; the fore- 
head was smooth as marble, and as 
massive. It was that forehead which 
chiefly contributed to the superb ex- 
pression of his whole aspect. It was 
high to a fault ; the perceptive organs, 
over a dark, strongly-marked, archcu 
eyebrow, powerfully developed, as 
fluty arc with most eminent lawyers : 
it did not want for breadth at the 
temples ; yet*, oil the whole, it bespoke 
more of intellectual vigoui and daunt- 
less will than of serene philosophy 
or a! l-embracing 1 »enc volenee. It was 
the lb re head of a man formed to com- 
mand and awe the passions and intel- 
lect of others by the strength of pas- 
sions in himself, rather concentred 
than chastised, and an intellect force- 
ful from the weight of its mass rather 
than the niceness of its balance. The 
otlmr features harmonised with that 
brow : they were of the noblest order 
of aquiline, at once high and delicate. 
The lip had a rare combination of 
exquisite refinement and indexible 
resolve. The eye, in repose, was 
cold, bright, linrevealing, with a cer- 
tain absent, musing, self-absorbed 
expression, that often made the man's 
words appear as if spok« u mechani- 
cally, and assisted towards that seem- 
ing of listless indifference to those 
whom he- addressed, by which he 
wounded vanity, without, perhaps, 
any malice prepense. l.»ui it was an 
ey<‘ in which the pupil could sudden- 
ly expand, the hue change from grey 
to dark, and the cold still brightness 
dash into vivid tire. * It could not 
have occurred to any one, even to 
the most commonplaet; woman, t<» 
have described Darrell's ’as a hand- 
saw no face ; the expression would 
have seemed trivial and derogatory ; 
tin? words that would have occurred 
to all, would have bogn somewhat to 
this elteel - " What a magnificent 
countenance! What a noble, head!” 
Yet an experienced physiognomist 
might Inna noted that the same 
lineaments which bespoke a virtue 
bespoke also its neighbouring vie<^; 
that with so much will there went 
stubborn obstinacy; that with that 
power of grasp there would be the 
tenacity in adherence wliiAli narrows 
in astringing the intellect ; # that a pre- 
judice once conceived, a passion once 
cherished, would resist all rational 


argument for relinquishment. When 
men of this mould do relinquish 
prejudice or passion, it is by their 
own impulse, their own sure convic- 
tion that what th y hold is worth- 
less : then they do not" yield it gra- 
ciously ; they fling it from them in 
scorn, but not a scorn that consoles. 
That which they thus wrench away 
had gfown a living part of* them- 
selves ; their own flesh bleeds — the 
wound seldom or never heals. Such 
men rarely fail in the achievement 
of* what they covet, if the gods are 
neutral : but adamant against the 
world, tihey are vulnerable through 
their affections. Their love is in- 
tense, but iindcmtjustrative. ; their 
hatred implacable, but unre vengeful. 
Too proud to revenge, too galled to 
pardon. 

There stood CJuy literrtll, to whom" 
the bar had destined its highest 
1 1 oi lours, to whom the senate had ac- 
corded itsftno.st rapturous cheers ; and 
the more yon gazed on him as he 
tile re stood, the more perplexed be- 
came the enigma, how with a career 
sought with such energy, advanced 
with such success, the man had 
abruptly subsided into a listless re- 
cluse, and t^e career bad been volun- 
tarily resigned for a home without 
neighbours, a In art h without chil- 
dren. 

4 ‘ [ had no idea*" *iid Lionel, as 
Darrell rode slowly away, soon lost 
from sight amidst t he t hick foliage of 

summer trees 4i I lytd no idea that 

my cousin was so young !' ? 

“Oh, yes/' said Mr Fair thorn*;, 

“ he is only a year older than I 
am ! " 

“Older chilli •you!" cxeklimed 
Lionel, staring in blunt amaze at the 
elderly-look iftg personage beside him ; 
“yet true he told mo so himself." 

“ And I am ti try-one last birthday.” 

44 Mr Darrell titty-two ! Incredible f’ " 

“ I don’t know why we should over 
grow old, the life we lead," observed 
Mr Fijirthorn, readjusting liis spec- 
tacles. •“ Time stands so still ! 
Fishing, too, is very eomliftivc to 
longevity. * If you will follow me, we 
will getilie rods ; and the flute— you 
are quite sure you would like the 
flute? Yes! thank you, my dear 
young sir. And yet there are folks 
who prefer the fidlllo ! " 
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“ Is not the sun a little too bright 
for the tlv at present ; and will you 
not, in the meanwhile, show me over 
the house ? ” 

“ Very well ; uot that this house 
has much worth seeing. The other, 
indeed, would have had a music-room 1 
Hut, after all, nothing like the open 
air for the flute. This way.” 

I spare thee, gentle reader, the min- 
ute inventory of Hawley Mu nor House. 
It had nothing but its antiquity to re- 
commend it. It had a great- many 
rooms, all, except those used as the din- 
ing-room and library, very small, and 
very low innumerable closed, nooks 
— unexpected cavities, as if made on 
3urpo.se for the ‘venerable game of 
lido-and-seek. Save a stately old 
kitchen, the offices were sadly de- 
fect i ve ’ < * ven f« »r M r Da i re I fs 
domestic establishment, which con- 
sisted but of two men and four 
maids (the stablemen not lodging in 
the house). Draw ing rooiff, properly 
speaking, it had none. At some re- 
mote period a sort of g.diery under 
the gable roofs 'above the first floor , 
stretching from end to end of the 
house, might have served for the re- 
ception of guests on grand occasions. 
For fragments of mouldenng tapestry 
still, here and there, clung to the 

walls ; and a high chimney-piece, 
whereon, in plaster relief, was com- 
memorated tke memorable fishing- 
party of Antony and Cleopatra, re- 
tained patches of colour and gilding, 
which must, wlvm fresh, have made 

f lic Hgyptian queen still more appal- 
mgly hideous, and the fish at t he end 
of Antony’s hook still less resembling 
any creature known to ichthyologists. 

The'library had been Arranged into 
shelves from floor to roof by Mr I Jar- 
rell's fat her, and subsequently, for the. 
mere ]airposc of holding as many 
volumes as possible, brought out into 
uojecting wings 'college-like* by 
)anvll himself, without any preten- 
sion to uedkeval character. With this 
room communicated a small reading- 
closet, which the host reserved to 
hinlself; and this, by a circular stair 
cot into tin 1 massive wall, ascended 
drst into Mr Darrell’s sleeping-cham- 
ber, and -thence into a gable. recess 
that adjoined the gallery, and which 
thedfc^t had fitted up for the purpose 
ofuSentific experiments in chemistry, 


or other branches of practical philo- 
sophy. These more private rooms 
Lionel was not permitted to enter. 

Altogether the house was one of 
those cruel tenements which it would 
be a sin to pull down, or even materi- 
ally to alter, but which it would be an 
hourly inconvenience- for a modem 
family to inhabit. It was out of- all 
character with Mr Darrell's former 
position in life, or wit Iw the fortune 
which Lionel vaguely supposed him 
to possess, and considerably under- 
rated. Like Sir Nicholas Macon, the 
man had grown too large for his habi- 
tation. 

“ I don't wonder,” said Lionel, as, 
their wanderings over, he and Fair- 
thorn found themselves in the library, 
“that ’Mr Darrell began to build a. 
new house. Milt it would have been 
n great pity to pull down this |br it.” 

•* Mull down this ! DonT hint at 
such an idea to Mr Darrel), lie 
u ion have pulled down t he 

Mrilish monarchy! Nay, 1 suspect, 
sooner.” 

u Mot the new building must surely 
hav< swallowed up tin? old one i" 

kt oh, lin ; Mr Darrel' had a plan 
by which lie would have i nclosed this 
s.’parnrelv in a kind oi* court with an 
open sci cell -work or cloister ; and it 
was hi> intention to appiopriatc it 
entirely to medieval antiquities, of 
which In* has ;i wonderful collection. 
H* had a notion of illustrating- every 
earlier reign in which his ancestors 
flourished- ■■ different apartments in 
correspondent’ with ditleient dates, 
li would have been a chronicle, of 
rial ional ma v tiers.” 

fc ’ Mut, if’ it be not an impertinent 
question, where is this collection l in 

>m h«u .• ” 

“ Hush ! hush ! i will give you a 
]>ee j > of soiic* of tin* treasures, only 
don't betray me.” 

Fairthurii Imre, with singular ra- 
pidity, considering that he never 
moved *in a straightforward direction, 
undulated into the open air in front of 
fjie house, described a rhomboid to- 
wards a side-hut tress in the new 
building, near to which was a postern- 
door ; unlocked t hat door from a key 
in his poefcet, and, motioning Lionel 
to follow him, entered within the ribs 
of the stony skeletal. Lionel fol- 
lowed in a sort of supernatural awe, 
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mil bcl i old, with more .substantial 
ilarm, Mr Fairthorn winding up an 
inclined. plank which he embraced 
with both arms, ami by xv^iicli lie ulti- 
mately ascended to a timber joist in 
what should have, been an upper floor, 
July flooring there was none. Perch* 
?d there, Fairthorn glared down on 
Lit tfiel t h n a i gh hi s spi rotacies. “ Da i i- 
jerous,” he said, whispeii ugly : “but 
..me! gets used to everything ! If t/o a 
[eel afraid, don’t venture l" 

Lionel, animated bv that doubt of 
iii.s courage, sprang up thC plank, 
balancing himself, schoolboy fashion, 
with oui stretched arms, and gained 
the side of his guide. 

“ Don’t touch me,” exclaimed Mr 
Fairthorn, shrinking, “or we shall 
both be over. !Now, observe and 
imitate." 1 )mpping himself then care- 
fully and gradually, till he dropped 
;»n the timber joist as if it were a 
velocipede, his long legs dangling 
down. In 1 , wit li thigii and hand, impel- 
led liinis'-lf onward tiil ho gained the 
ridge of ;■ nail, on which hr delivered 
his person, and wiped his spectacles. 

Lionel was not long before he stood 
in. the .-a me place. “ Here we are 
said Fair! horn. 

“ I don’t set' tine « olerrmn," ati-swv -v* 
ed Lionel, lirsi peel ing down alliw a it. 
tin* joists, upon l lie. rugged ground 
overspread with sime-s and rubbish, 
then glam ing up, through similar in 
tersiie, s abo\e, to the gamf rafiei-:-. 

“ Here a iv- soim* most precious, 
answered Fairthorn. tapping behind 
him. " Walled up, except where 
these hoards, eased in iron, art* nailed 
across wiili a. little dpor just big 
enough to creep through ; but that 
is inched Chubb’s loek, and .Mr 
Dane!! keeps the key! treasures 
tor a juia.ee ! xo, \ou cant peep 


through here — no a chink ; but 
come on a little further, — mind your 
footing.” 

Skirting the wall, and still cm the 
perilous ridge, Fai /thorn crept on, 
formed an angle, and, stopping short, 
dapped his eye to the crevice of some 
planks nailed rudely across a yawn- 
ing aperture. Lionel found another 
eroviee/nr himself, and saw, piled up 
in admired* disorder, pictures, with 
their backs turned to a desolate wall, 
rare cabinets, and articles of curious 
fu iY ilu rc,c host s, I >oxes, crates — hcapci I 
pcllincll. This receptacle had been 
roughly floored in deal, in order to 
support its miscellaneous contents, 
and was lighted from a large window 
(not visible in front of the house), 
glazed in dull rough glass, with ven- 
tilators. 

4k Tl.e^e are t lie iu*u r y things, and 
least costly things, that uu one could 
well r«»b. The pictures here are 
merely curious as early specimen*, 
intended for the old holme, all spoil- 
ing and rutting : Ml* Darrell wishes 
them to do so. T believe ! What- be 
wishes must be dune ! my dear young 
sir- a prodigious mind -- it is of 
granite.” 

“ I eannot understand ii,” said 
Lionel, aghast. 44 Tin* last man I 
should h:».\e thought capriciously 
whimsical.'* 

"Whimsical! lllT >s*ny soul ! don't 
say suck a word — don't, pray • or t lit * 
roof will fall down upon us! Come 
away. You have y ea all you can 
see. You must go first now -mind 
that loose StOlli: tllfiv ! ’’ 

Nothing further was said till they 
were out old he building : and Lionel 
felt like a kniglft of old whfl had 
been led into m pulehral halls by a 
wizard. 


Cii.\ it; a; v. 

The annuls. <»! finpiiv .ire luh'liy t*lnvnirie«I in fnmih records hivught. down la the pve- 
sent. i.l. ty, showimr that ilio rare *•!’ nu:n is indeed “ like leases on trees, now green 
in youth. n»'.v withering on the ground/* the hraiu-h the most hare will 

jcreen le:nes return, mi long as the s*p ean n mount t«» the hraneh from Hie root ; 
hut the hram-h whieh has cease*! lo take life Ironist ho root — hang it high, hang 
it. low - is .. prey to t.lie wiml and the woodman. 

• 

It was mid-dav. The Hoy and his ill rough given pastures, half a mile 
new friend were standing apart, as from the house. The sky was over- 
bceoines silent anglers, oil the banks cast, as Darrell had predicted, but the 
of a narrow brawling rivulet, running: rain did not yet fall. The two anglers 
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were not long before they had filled 
a basket with small trout. 

Then Lionel who was by no means 
fond of fishing, laid his rod on the 
bank, and strolled across the long 
grass to his companion. 

u It will rain soon,” said he. M Let 
me take advantage of the present 
time, and hear the flute, while we can 
yet enjoy the open air. No, mot by 
the margin, or you will" be always 
looking after the trout. On the 
rising-ground, see that old tliorn- 
trec — let us go and sit under it. 
The new building looks well from it. 
What a pile it would have been ! I 
may not ask $ou, I suppose, why 
it is left uncompleted. Perhaps it 
would have cost too much, or would 
have been disproportionate to the 
t estate.”' 

“ To the pwGcnt estate it would 
have been disproportions], but not 
to the estate Mr Darrell intended to 
add to it. As to cost, you don’t know 
him. He would never have under- 
taken what he could not afford to 
complete : and what lie once under- 
took, no thoughts of the cost would 
have scared him from finishing. Pro- 
digious mind granite ! And so 
rich I” added Fairthorn, with an air 
of great pride. u I ought to know : I 
write all liis letters oil money mutter*. 
How much do you think lie has, 
without counting iuiull” 

“ I cannot guess.” 

“ Nearly half a million ; in two 
years it will be more than half a 
million. And be had not three 
lfuudred a-year when lie began life ; 
for Few ley was sadly mortgaged/’ 

“ Is it possible* 1 Could any lawyer 
inakedialf a Uidliofl at; the bar ?” 

“ If any man could, ho would, if he 
set his mind on it. Lift it was not 
all made at the bar, though a great, 
part of it was. An East Indian old 
' bachelor of the same name, but who 
had never been heard of hereabouts 
till he wrote from Calcutta to Mr 
Darrell (inquiring if they were any 
relations — and Mr Darrel I "referred 
him to* the Coll Lege-at- Arms, which 
proved that they earno front the same 

stock ages a go) left hi i u •* all 1 1 is 

money. Mr Darrell was not depen- 
dent on his profession when hr stood 
up in Parliament. And since we 
have been here, such savings I Not 


that Mr Darrell is avaricious, but bow 
can he spend money in this place? 
You should have seen the servants 
we kept in (Carlton Gardens. Such 
a cook too— a French gentleman — 
looked like a marquis. Those were 
Happy clays, and proud ones ! It is 
true that I order the dinner here, but 
it can’t be the same thing. Do you 
like fillet of veal ? we have one to- 
day.” 

“ We used to have a fillet of veal 
at school on Sundays. 1 thought it 

good th oh.” 

“ It makes a nice mince,” said Mr 
Fairthorn, with a sensual movement 
of his lips. “ One must think of din- 
ner when one lives in the country — 
so little else to think of! Not that 
Mr Darrell does, but then hr is — 
granite ! ” 

“Still,” said Lionel, smiling, “ I do 
not get my answer. Why was the 
house uncompleted ! and why did M r 
Darrell ret in . 1 from public life 

4i lie took both into his head ; and 
when a thing once gets then*, it is no 
use asking why. lint,” addl'd Fair- 
thorn, and his innocent ugly fare 
changed into an expression of earnest 
sadness- “but no doubt lie had his 
reasons. He has reasons for all h<* 
does, only they lie far far away from 
what appears on tin* .surface— -far as 
that rivulet lies from its source ! My 
dear young sir, Mr Darrell has known 
grids on which it floes not become 
you and me to talk, lie never talks 
of tln'iii. The least J can do for my 
benefactor is mot to pry into his 
secret s, nor bubble them out. And 
he is so kind — so good-- never gels 
into a pas-ion ; but it is so awful to 
wound him - if gives him such pain ; 
.that’s v. u. lie (lightens me. frightens 
me horribly : ami so he will you when 
you come to kmav him. Prodigious 
m#»d ! -■■granite- overgrown with 
sensitive plant*. Yes, a little music 
will do us both good.” 

Mr Fairthorn screwed his flute 

an exceedingly handsome one. lie 

pointed out its beauties to Lionel a 

present from Mi* Darrell last. Christ- 
mas -and then he began. Strange 
thing, Art ! especially music. Out 
of an art, a man may be so trivial 
you would .mistake him for an imbe- 
cile ~ at best a grown infant. Put 
him into his art, and how high he 
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soars above you ! How quietly he 
enters into a heaven ef which he has 
become a. denizen, and, unlocking 
the gates with his golden ^ey, admits 
you to follow, an humble, reverent 
visitor. 

In his art Fairthorn was certainly* 
a master, and the air he now played 
was exquisitely soft and plaintive ; it 
accorded with the clouded yet quiet 
sky, with thedone but summer land- 
scape, with Lionel's melancholic but 
not afflicted train of thought. The 
boy could only murmur, “ Beautiful !” 
when the musician ceased. * . 

“ It is an old air,’’ said Fairthorn ; 
lt I don't think it is known. L found 
its scale scrawled down in n copy of 
the JO ikon Basil ike, with the name; of 
Juannex Darrel ! , Kq, Aitrat, written 
under it. That, by the date, was Sir 
duhn Darrel], the cavalier who fought 
for Charles I., father of the graceless 
Sir Ralph, who nourished under 
Charles I I. Both their portraits are 
in the dining-room. 

“ Tell me something of the family ; 
I know so little about it — not even 
how the Laughtons and Darrells 
seem to have boon so long connected. 

I see by t he portraits that the 1 l augh- 
ton name was borne by former Dar- 
rells , then apparently dropped, now 
ir is borne again by my cousin/' 

“ lie bears it. only as a Christian 
name. Your grandfather was his 
sponsor. But lie is nevertheless the 
head of your family.'' 

“ So he. says. How V' 

Fairthorn gathered himself up, hits 
knees to his chin, and began in the 
tone of a guide who has gvt his lesson 
by heart, though it was nor long lie- 
fore. In* warmed into his subject. 

“The Darrells are supposed to have 
got. their name from a knight in the 
reign of Edward I)I. y who held the 
lists in a .joust victoriously against rtfe 
comers, and was called, or called him- 
self, John the. Dare-all ; or, in old 
spelling, the. Dor-all ! They* were 
amongst the most, powerful families 
in the country ; their alliances wer^ 
with the highest houses — Monilichets, 
Nevilles, Mow brays ; they descend 
through such marriages from t he blood 
of Plant ageiiet. kings. Y»m*ll find 
their names in Chronicles ii^ the early 
Fren eh wars. U nlueki ly, they at fuell- 
ed themselves to the fortunes of Earl 


Warwick, the Kin <*-maker,t o whose 
blood they were allied ; their repre- 
sentative was killed in the fatal field 
of Barnet; their estates were of course 
confiscated ; the sole; eon and heir of 
that ill-fated politician passed into the 
Low Countries, where lie served as a 
soldier. His son and grandson fol- 
lowed the same calling under foreign 
banners.. But they must have kept 
up the love* of the old land, for in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VIII., the last male Darrell returned 
to England with sonic broad gold 
pieces, saved by himself or his exiled 
fathers, bought some land in this 
county in which the ancestral pos- 
sessions had once boon large, and 
built the present house, of a size 
suited to the altered fortunes of 
a race that laid, in a former ago, 
manned castles with Gainers. The 
baptismal name of the soldier who 
thus partially redounded the old linein 
England was that nenv borne by your 
cousin, ( riiv- - a. name always favour- 
ed by Fortune in the. family annals; 
for in Elizabeth’s time, from the rank 
of small gentry, to which their fortune 
alone lifted them since their return to 
their native land, the Darrells rose 
once more inp» wealth and eminence 
under a handsome young Sir Guy — 
we have his picture in black- flowered 

velvet who married the heiress of the 

Jlaughtons, a ■ family that had grown 
rich under the Tudors, aiul in high fav- 
our with tin- Maiden-Queen. This Sir 
Guy was befriended .by Essex, and 
k nighted by Elizabot li herself. Tlieir t 
old house was then abandoned for the 
larger mansion of the llauglitons, 
which had also the advantage of being 
nearer to the* Con ft. The removed 
.prosperity of the .Darrells was of short 
duration. Tift* Civil Wars came on, 
ami Sir John Darrell took the losing 
side. He escaped to Trance with his 
only son. lit* is said to have been an 
accomplished melancholy man : and 
my belief is, that- lie composed that 
air whu-h you .justly admire for its 
mournful * "sweetness. He turned 
Roman Catholic, and died in a eOTiveiit. 
But the soil. Rail ill, was brought up 
in France With Charles II. and other 
gay roisterers. On the return of the 
Stuart, Ralph ran off with the daugh- 
ter of the Roundhead to whom his 
estates had been given, and, after 
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getting them back, left his wife in 
the country, and made loye to other 
men’s wives in town. Shocking pro- 
fligate ! no fruit could thrive upon 
sucli a branch. He squandered ail he 
could squander, and would have left 
his children beggars, but that lie 
was providentially slain in a tavern 
brawl for boasting of a lady’s favours 
to her husband’s face. The husband 
suddenly stabbed liinr — no fair 
duello — for Sir Ralph was invincible 
with tlie small sword. Still the 
family fortune was much dilapidafed, 
yet still the Darrells lived in the tine 
house of the Hauglitons, and left 
Fawley to the owls. But Sir Ralph’s 
son, in his old age, married a second 
time, a young lady of high rank, an 
earl’s (laughter. He must have been 
very mtieh in love with her, despite 
his age, for tiwin her consent or her 
fathers, he agreed to settle all the 
Haughton estates on her and ‘ the 
children she might bear to him. The 
smaller Darrell property hajl already 
been entailed on Ins soil ,bv bis first 
marriage. This is how the family 
came to split. Old Darrell had child- 
ren by his second with ; the* eh lust of 
those children took the Haughton 
name, and inherited t^ie Haughton 
property. The son by the first mar- 
riage had nothing but Fawley, and 
the scanty domain round it. You 
descend from* tlfe second marriage, 
Mr Darrell from the first. You un- 
derstand now, my dear young sir ( ” 
“Yes, a little; but t should very 
much like to know where those line 
Haughton estates arc now' j” 

“Where they are now'/ I can’t, 
say. They were once in Middlesex. 
Proltably much In id, as it was 

sold piecemeal, fell into small allot-, 
meats, constantly changing hands/ 
But the last relics of the " property 
were, I know, bought on speculation 
by Cox tin? distiller ; for, when wo 
were in London, by Mr Darrell's de- 
sire I went to look after them, and 
inquire if they could be repurchased. 
And I found that so rapid in a few 
years has been the prosperity of this 
great commercial count r/, that if one 
did buy them back, one would buy 
twelve villas, several streets, two 
squares, and a paragon! But {is that 
symptom of national advancement, 
though a proud thought in itself, may 


not have any pleasing interest for you, 
I return to tfieiDarrells. From tho 
time in which tho Haughton estate 
had parte i If from them, they settled 
back in their old house of Fawley. 
But they could never again hold up 
their heads with the noblemen and 
great squires in the county. As much 
as they could do to live at all upon 
the little patrimony ; still the reminis- 
cence of what they had been, made 
them maintain it jealously, and entail 
it rigidly. The eldest" son would 
never have thought of any profes- 
sion or business ; the younger sons 
generally became soldiers, and being 
always a venturesome race, and hav- 
ing nothing particular to make -them 
value their existence, were no less 
generally killed off betimes. The 
family became thoroughly obscure, 
slipped out of place in the. county,* 
seldom rose to be even just ices of the 
peace, never contrived to many 
heiresses again, but only the daughters 
of some neighbouring parson or squire 
as poor as themselves, but always of 
gentle blood. < )h, they were as proud 
as Spaniards in that respect. So from 
father to son, each generation grew 
obscurer aud poorer; for, entail the 
estate as they might, still some settle- 
ments on it were necessary, aud no 
settlement* were ever brought- into it ; 
and thus entails were cut. off to admit 
some now mortgage, till the rent-roll, 
was somewhat less t han X-500 a- war 
when Mr Darrell's father came into 
possession. \ et somehow or of her he 
got to collegu, whore no Darrell had 
been since the time of the (devious 
Revolution,, and wa* a learned man 
and an antiquary a <;kkat anti- 
oI-ary! V ou may have read nis 
works. I know' then is one copy of 
them in the British .Museum, and 
there is another here, but that copy 
Wt Darrell keeps underlock and key.’’ 

“ l am ashamed to say I don’t even 
know the titles of those works.” 

“ There were 4 Popular Ballads on 
the Wars of the Roses’; ‘ Darrel liana,’ 
consisting of traditional and other 
memorials of the Darrell family ; 

‘ Inquiry into the Origin of Legends 
connected with Dragons;’ ‘Hours 
amongst Monumental Brasses,’ and 
other ingenious lucubrations above 
the taste of the vulgar ; some of 
them were even read at the Royal 
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Society of Antiquaries. They cost 
much to print and publish. But I 
have heard my father, who was his 
bailiff, say that he was pleasant 
man, and was fond of reciting old 
scraps of poetry, which he did with 
great energy ; indeed, Mr Darrell de-* 
dares that it was the noticing, in his 
father’s animated and felicitous elo- 
cution, the effects that voice, look, and 
delivery can •give to words, which 
made Mr Darrell himself the line 
speaker he is. But I can only recol- 
lect the Antiquary as a very majestic 
gentleman, with a long pigtail - 
awful, rather, not so much so as his 
son, but still awful and so sad-lonk- 
ing ; you would not have recovered 
your spirits for a week if you had 
seen him, especially when the old 
house wanted repairs and lie was 
thinking how he e.«»uld pay for them 

“ Was Mr Darrell, tin* present one, 
an only child C 

“ Yes, and much with his father, 
w hum lie loved most dearly, and to 
this day he sighs if lie has to mention 
his fathers name ! lie has old Mr 
J Jarrell’s portrait over the chimney - 
pice.*, in his own reading-room ; and 
no had it in his own library in 
Darllon Gardens. Our Mr Darrell's 
mother was very pretty, even as I 
remember her : sin* died when lie 
w as about ten years old. And she too 
was a relation of yours a Haughion 
by blood ; but perhaps you will be 
ashamed of her, when 1 say she was 
a governess in a rieh mercantile 
family. She had been left an orphan. 

1 believe old Mr Darrell (not that lie 
was old then) married Iut because 
the llaughlons could or would do 
nothing for lmr, and because she was 
much snubbed and put upon, ns T am 
told governesses usually are married 
her because, pour as In; was, he was 
still the head of both families, ami 
bound to do what lie could for de- 
cayed scions! The first governess a 
Darrell ever married, but no •true 
Darrell would have called that a «/*■$- 
fh'litmci since she was still a Baugh-, 
ton, am ‘ Fors non mutat genus’ — 
Ghance does not change race.” 

“ But how comes it that the 
Haughtons my grandfather* I laugh- 
ton, I suppose, would do nothing for 
his own kinswoman i” 

“ It w as not your grandfather Ro- 
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bert Haughton, who was a generous 
man — he was then a mere youngster, 
hiding himself for debt — but vour 
great-grandfather, who was a hard 
man, and on the turf. He never had 
money to give only money for bet- 
ting. He left the Haughton estates 
sadly dipped. But when Robert suc- 
ceeded, he came forward, "was god- 
father to our Mr DarrJl, insisted oil 
sharing the expense of sending him to 
Eton, where he became greatly dis- 
tinguished : thence to Oxford, where 
he •increased his reputation ; and 
would probably have done more 
for him, only Mr Darrell, once his 
foot mi the ladder, wanted no help 
to climb to the top.”* .. 

“ Then liiy grandfather, Robert, still 
had the Haughton estates f Their last 
relics had. m it been yet transmuted 
by Mr ( \r: *into squufts and a pa- 
ragon l ” 

“.No, the grand old mansion, though 
much dilapidated, with its park, 
though stripped of saleable timber, 
was still loft, with a rental from farms 
that still appertained t»» the resi- 
dence, which would have suiiiced a 
prudent man fur the luxuries of life, 
and allowed a reserve fund to clear 
off the mortgages gradually. Absti- 
nence and self-denial lbr one or two 
generations would have made a pro- 
perty, daily rising in value as the 
met ropol is ad valu ed* b > "it s outskirts, 
a princely estate for a third. But 
Robert Haughton, though not on the 
turf, had a grand wny*ot living ; and 
whiie Guy Darrell went into the law 
to make a small patrimony a large 
thrill no, your father, my dear young 
sir, was put into the Guards to reduce 
a large patrimony- -into Mr Cox’s 
distillery.” 

Lionel coloured, but remained si- 
lent. 

Fairtlmrii, who w as as unconscious, 
in his zest of narrator, that he w as 
giving pain as an entomologist in his 
zest for collecting, when he pins a 
live moth into his cabinet, resumed : 
*• Your father and Guy Darrell were 
warm friends as boys and youths. 
Guy was the elder of the two, and 
Charlie- Hsmghton (I beg your pardon, 
lie was always called Charlie' looked 
up to him as to an cider, brother. 
Many's the. scrape Guy <rot him out 
of ; and many a pound, I believe, 
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when Guy had some funds of his 
own, did Guy lend to Charlie.” 

“ I am very sorry to hear that,” 
said Lionel, sharply. 

Fairthorn looked frightened. “ I’m 
afraid I have made a blunder. Don’t 
tell Mr Darrell.” 

“ Certainly not ; I promise. But 
liow came my father to need this 
aid, and how came they at Last to 
quarrel '? ” 

“ Your father Charlie became a 
gay young man about town, and very 
much the fashion. He was like*you 
in person, only his forehead was 
lower, and his eye not so steady. Mr 
Darrell studied the law in Chambers. 
When Hubert Haughton died, what 
with his debts, what with his father's, 
and what with Charlie’s post-obits 
and I 0 U’s, there seemed small 
chance indeed of saving 4he estate to 
the Haughtons. But then Mr Dar- 
rell looked close into matters, and 
with such skill did he settle them 
that he removed the fear of foreclo- 
sure ; and what with increasing the 
rental here and there, and replacing 
old mortgages by new at less interest, 
he contrived to extract from the pro- 
perty an income of nine hundred 
pounds a-vear to Charlie (three times 
the income Darrell had inherited 
himself), where before it had seemed 
that the debts were more than tin- 
assets. Fort* seeing how much the 

laud would rise in value, lie then 
earnestly implored Charlie (who 
unluckily had the estate in for- 
, simple, as Mr Darrell has this, to 
sell if lie pleased), to live on his in- 
come, and in a few years a part of 
the property mi<jht- be sold for build- 
ing purposes, on terms that would 
save all the rest, with the old house 
in which Darrells sfnd flaiightons 
both had once reared generations. 
Charlie promised, I know, and I’ve 
no doubt, my dear young sir, quite 
sincerely— but all men are not gra- 
nite ! lie took to gambling, incurred 
debts of honour, sold the farms one 
by one, resorted to usurers, and one 
niglTt, after playing six hours at 
piquet, nothing was left for him but 
to sell all that' remained* to Mr Cox 
the distiller, unknown to Mr Darrell, 
who was then married himself, work- 
ing hard, and living quite out of 
news of the fashionable world. Then 


Charlie Haughton sold out of the 
Guards, spent what he got for his 
commission, went into the Line; and 
finally, in a country town, in which I 
don’t think he was quartered, but 
having gone there on some sporting 
•speculation, w T as unwillingly detained 
— married — ” 

“ My mother!” said Lionel, haugh- 
tily; “ and the best of women she is. 
What then l ” 

“ Nothing, my dear young sir, 
— nothing, except that Mr Darrell 
never forgave it. lie has his pre- 
judices; this marriage shocked one 
of them.” 

“ Prejudice against my poor mo- 
ther ! 1 always supposed so ! I won- 
der why i The most simple-hearted, 
inoffensive, affectionate woman.” 

“ I have not a doubt of it ; but it is 
beginning to rain. Let us go home. 
1 should like some luncheon ; it: breaks 
the day.” 

Tell me first why Mr Darrell has 
a prejudice against my mother. 1 
don't- think that he lias even seen her. 
Unaccountable caprice. Shocked him, 
too -what a word J Toil me 1 beg 
- I insist.” 

u But you know,” said Fairthorn, 
half piteously, liali* snappishly, 6 ' that 
Mrs Haughton was the daughter of 
a linondrupcr, a ml her fat hers money 
got Charlie out of the county jail ; 
and Mr Darrell said. 4 Sold even your 
naim; My father heard him say it 
in the hull at Fa w ley. Mr Darrell 
was there during a long vacation, and 
your father, came tos«chim. Your 
father tired up, and tiny never saw 
earli otlu% l believe, again.” 

Lionel remained still us if thunder- 

■■‘•n. Something in his mother’s 
language md manner had at times 
made him su- that she was not 
so well born.; ^ father. But it 
was not the disco\cry t nit she was 
a tradesman's daughter that gulled 
him ; it was tin* thought that his 
fathwr was bought Ibr the dtar out 
of the. county jail ! It was those cut- 
ting words, “ Sold even your name.” 
His face, before very crimson, ticcamc 
livid ; his head sunk on his breast. 
He walked towards the old gloomy 
house by Fairt horn’s side, us one who, 
for the first time in life, feels on his 
heart the leaden weight of an hurc- 
diturv shame. 
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CHAMP KR vr. 

Showing how sinful it is in a man who does not care for his honour ■ o beget children. 


When Lionel Raw Mr Fairthorn 
devoting his intellectual being to the 
contents of a cold cliicken-pie, he 
silent ly stepped out of the room, and 
slunk away into a thick copse at the 
farthest end of the paddock. He 
longed to be alone. The rain de- 
scended, not heavily, but in penetrat- 
ing drizzle : he did not feel it, or 
rather he felt glad that there was no 
gaudy mocking sunlight. He sate 
down forlorn in the hollows of a glen 
which the copse covered, and buried 
his face in his clasped hands. 

Lionel Haughton, as the reader 
may have noticed, was no premature 
man- a manly boy, but st ill a habitant 
of the twilight, dreamy shadow-land 
of boyhood. Noble dements were 
stirring fitfully within him, but tln ir 
agencies were crude and undeveloped. 
Sometimes, through the native acute- 
ness of his intellect , lie apprehended 
truths quickly and truly as a man- 
then. again, through the warm haze 
of undisciplined tenderings, or tin- 
raw mists of that sensitive pride 
in which objects, small in them- 
selves, loom large with undetected 
outlines, he fell hack into the pas 
sionate dimness of a child's reason- 
ing. He was intensely ambitious ; 

< Quixotic in the point of honour; 
dauntless in peril, but morbidly trem- 
bling at the very shadow of disgrace, 
as a foal, destined to He the war- 
Imrse, and trample down levelled 
sbvl, starts in its tranquil pastures 
at the rustling of a leaf. Glowingly 
romantic, hut not inclined to vent ro- 
mance in literary creations, his feel- 
ings were the more high wrought and 
enthusiastic because they had no out- 
let in poetic channels. Most boys of 
great- ability and strong passiofl write 
Torsos- it is nature's relief to brain 
and heart at. the critical furning-agT 
Most boys thus gifted do so ; a few do 
not, and out of those* few Fate selects 
the great men of action- those large 
luminous characters that Stamp po- 
etry on tlm world’s prosais surface. 
Lionel had in him the pith and sub- 
stiinre of Fortune’s grand nobod ios. 


who become Fame’s abrupt some- 
bodies when the chances of life throw 
suddenly in their way a noble some- 
thing, to be ardently coveted and bold- 
ly won. Flit I repeat, as yet he was a 
boy-— so he sate there, his hands 
before his face, an unreasoning self- 
turturor. He knew now why this 
haughty Darrell had written with so 
little tenderness and respect to his 
beloved another. Darrell looked on 
her as the cause of "his ignoble kins- 
man’s “sale of name nay, most 
probably ascribed to her not the fond 
girlish love which levels all dispari- 
ties of raifk, but tlP vulgar cold- 
blooded design to exchange her 
fa tiler’s bank-notes for a marriage 
bi-yond her station. And he was 
the debtor to this supercilious credi- 
tor, as his' father had been before 
him ! His father ’—till then he had 
been so proud of that relationship. 
Mrs Haughton had not been happy 
with her captain : his confirmed ha- 
bits of wild* dissipation had embit- 
tered h»*r union, and at last worn 
away her wifely affections. But she 
had tended and mjvsed him. in his 
last illness, as the lover of her youth : 
and though occasionally she hinted 
at his faults, she ever spoke of him 
as the ornament of aH society- - poor, 
it is true, harassed by unfeeling eredi-* 
tors, but the finest of fine gentlemen. 
Lionel had never heard from her of 
the ancestral estates sold for a 'gam- 
bling debt : Wvor from her of the 
-county jail n*»r the mercenary m s- 
nflvtnre. In boyhood, before we have 
any cause to be proud of ourselves, 
we art* so proud of our fathers, if we 
have a decent excuse for it. Of his 
father could Lionel Haughton be 
proud now / A ml Darrell was cog- 
nisant iff his paternal disgrace— -had 
taunted his father in yonder o|gi hall 
- for what/ — the marriage from 
which Lionel sprung ! The hands 
grew tiglfter and tighter before that 
burning fact*. He did not weep, as 
lie hud done ill Vance’s presence at 
a thought much loss galling. Not 
that tears would have misbecome 
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him. Shallow judges of human na- 
ture are they Who thiuk that tours 
in themselves ever misbecome boy or 
even man. Well did tin? sternest of 
Roman writers place the arch distinc- 
tion of Immunity, aloft from all 
meaner of heaven’s creatures, in the 
prerogative of tears ! Sooner mayest 
thou trust thy purse to a professional 
pickpocket than give loyal friendship 
to the man who boasts* of eyes to 


which the heart never mounts in 
dew ! Only, when man weeps 1 
should be alone — not because tears 
are weak, but because they should bo 
sacred. Tears are akin to prayers. 
Pharisees parade prayer ; impostors 
parade tears. O Pegasus, Pegasus— 
softly, softly '—tliou hast hurried me 
off amidst the clouds : drop me gently 
down — there, by the side of the mo- 
tionless boy in the shadowy glen. 


Oil APT K II VII. 


Lionel llnuglitni!, hu\iiig kiilurto nmoli 
•liiosliuii, Wliut 

# 

“ I have been seeking you every- 
where,” said a well-known voice; 
and a hand rested lightly on Lionel’s 
shoulder. Tile boy looked up, star- 
tled, but yet heavily, and saw Huy 
Darrell, the last man on earth hr 
could have desired to see. “ Will 
you come in for a lew minutes ( yuu 
are wanted.” 

“What for ! 1 would rather stay 
here. Who ran want me !" 

Darrell, struck by the words, ami 
the sullen tone in which they wviv 
uttered, surveyed Lioml’s face tor an 
instant, and replied in a voice invol- 
untarily more kind than usual — 

. “Some one # ve^v commonplace, but 
since the Piets went out of fashion 
very necessary to mortal.; the mo^t 
sublime. I ought to a]M>logise for 
his coming. •You threatened to 
•leave, me yesterday because of a de- 
tect in your wardrobe. Mr Fairthorn 
wrote to my tailor to hasten hither 
and,rt pair it. I in is here. Dcom- 
mend him to your custom ! Don’t 
despise him because J,m make* for- 
a man of my remote generation. 
Tailors arc keen observers, and do 
not grow out of date so ouickly as 
politicians.” 

The words were said with a play- 
ful good-humour very uncommon to 
Mr Darn.;;. The intention •was ob- 
viously kind and kinsmanlike. Lionel 
sprang to his feet; his lip curled, his 
eye flashed, and his crest, rose. 

' No, sir ; I will not stoop to this : 

1 will not be clothed by your charity 
: -your» ! I will not submit to an 
implied taunt upon my poor mother’s 
ignorance of the manners of a rank 


imprnvoil his rlcuicc of h*rtuar\ docid. > ll - 
will ho i L> with it ! " 

to wliieli she was not horn ! Yon 
said we might- not like each other, 
and if so, we should part for ever. 
J do not like you, and l will go!” 
He turned abruptly, and walked to 
the house • magnanimous. If Mr 
Darrell had not been the most singu- 
lar of men, he. might well have been 
offended. As it was, though none 
less accessible to surprise, he was 
surprised. Put offended'? .fudge fur 
yours* 'if. I declare." muttered <»*uy 

Darrell, gazing on tin* boy’s reckling 
figure, “ I declare that I almost feci 
as if 1 could once again be capable of 
an emotion! I hope 1 am not going 
to like that boy! The old Darrell 
Mood in his veins, surely. 1 might 
have sjAiken as he did at. his age, 
but 1 must have had some better 
reason for ir. What did I say to 
.justify such • an explosion ! (Jan! 
i,,', ( ~ nl,i /,/ t (June, no doubt, 
to pack up* his knapsack, and take 
the Pond to Ruin ! Shall I let him 
go f Better for me, if I am really in 
danger of liking him ; and so he <*| 
his mercy to sting— what, ' my heart ! 
I defy him ; if is dead. No; he shall 
not go thus. I am tin* head of our 
joint, houses. Mouses! I wish he 
had a house, poor boy ! And his 
grandfather loved me. Let him go! 

1 will beg his pardon lirst ; and hi* 
tnay dine in his drawers if that will 
settle; the matter ! ” 

Thus, no less magnanimous than 
Lionel, did this misanthropical man 
follow hhf imgraciotiH cousin. “ ila ! ’* 
cried Dufrdl, suddenly, as, approach- 
ing the threshold, ho" saw Mr Pair- 
thorn at the dining-room window 
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occupied in nibbing a pen upon an 
ivory thumb-stall — “ I have hit it ! 
That abominable Fairthorn has beGll 
shedding its prickles ! Jiow could I 
trust flesh and blood to such a bram- 
ble? I’ll know what it was, this in- 
stant!” Vain menace! No sooner 
did Mr Fairthorn catch glimpse of 
Darrell’s countenance within ten 


yards of the porch, than, his con- 
science taking alarm, he rushed in- 
continent from the window -the 
apartment — and, ere Darrell could 
fling open the door, was lost in some 
lair — “ nullia penetrabifis astris” — in 
that sponge-like and cavernous abode, 
wherewith benignant Providence had 
suited the locality to the creature. 


eilAPTKH Vi II. 


New imbroglio in that cvor-i'Cvumn^ nerer-to-l.c-soulcd question, 
** \Vh;it. will lie ilu it t " 


With a disappointed glare’, and a 
bullied shrug of the shoulder, Mr 
Darrell turned from the dining-room, 
and passed up tin; stairs to Lionel’s 
chamber, opened the door quickly, 
and, extending his hand, said, in that 
t* »ne which had disarme d the wrath 
of ambitious factions, and even if 
fame lie not) once seduced from the 
hostile Treasury- ■■bench a placeman's 
vote, “I must have hurt your feel- 
ings. and 1 conn; to beg your par- 
don ! '* 

lint before this time Lionel's proud 
heart, in which ungrateful anger 
could not long And room, had smit- 
ten him tbr so ill a return to well- 
meant and not indelicate kindness. 
And, his wounded egotism appeased 
by its very outburst, lie had called to 
mind Fair! horn’s allusions to Dar- 
n I l’s secret, griefs ^griefs that must 
have, been indeed stormy so io have* 
re.vnlsed the currents of a life. And. 
despite those grief#,! lie groat man had 
.spoken playfully to him playfully 
in order to make light- of obligations. 
So when (iuy Darrell now extended 
that hand, and stooped to that apo- 
logy, Lionel was iairly overcome. 
Tears, before refused, now found ir- 
resistible way. The- hand lie eould 
not take, but, yielding to his yearn- 


ing impulse, hr: threw his arms fairly 
round Jiis host's urck, leant his young 
cheek upon that granite breast, and 
sobbed out incoherent words of pas- 
sionate repentance honest, Venerat- 
ing afl’ecthm. DarreLL's thee changed, 
looking for a moment wondrous soft 
- and then, as by an eflbrt of su- 
preme self-control, it became severely 
placid. He did not return that em- 
brace, but pertaiiiiv lie in no way re- 
pelled it ; nor dul he trust himself to 
speak till the boy had exhausted the 
force of his first feelings, and had 
turned to dry Ins tears. 

Then he # said. with a soothing 
sweetness : ‘-Lionel Haughton, you 
have 1 the. heart of a gentleman that 
can never listen to a frank apology 
for unintentional ^vreng, but what 
it springs forth to take the blame to 
itself, and return apology tenfold. 
Enough ! A mistake, no doubt, on 
both sides. More time must elapse 
before either can truly say that he 
does not like the other. Meanwhile," 
added Darrell, with almost a laugh — 
and that coMcluiRng query shTiwod 
that even on i rifles the man was bent 
upon either* forcing or stealing his 
own will upon others, — “meanwhile, 
must 1 send away the tailor t" 

I need not repeat Lionel’s answer. 


ciia rn.it i\. . 

Darrell : mystorv in his past life. What has^ho done with it ? 

Some days passed -each day vary- A man «freater than Guy Darrell - 
ing little from the other. *Ifc was the Sir Walter Raleigh carved from the 
habit of Darrell, if he. went late, to solid day no larger a slice for Mo r- 
rest, to rise early. He never allowed phous. And it was this} habit, per- 
il imsclf more than five hours’ sleep, naps, yet more thau temperance in 
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diet, which preserved to Darrell his 
remarkable youthtulness of aspect 
and frame, so that at fifty-two he 
looked, and really was, younger than 
many a strong mail of thirty-five. 
For, certain it is, that on entering 
middle life, lie who would keep his 
brain clear, his step elastic, his mus- 
cles from fleshiness, his nerves from 
tremor — in a word, retain his youth 
in spite of the register— should be- 
ware of long slumbers. Nothing 
ages like laziness. The hours before 
breakfast Darrell devoted first to ex- 
ercise, whatever the weather — next 
to his calm scientific pursuits. At 
ten o'clock punctually he rode out 
alone, and seldom returned till late 
in the afternoon. Then lie would 
stroll forth with Lionel into devious 
.woodlands, or lounge with him along 
the margin of -the lake, <rr lie down 
on the tedded grass, call the boy's 
attention to the insect populace 
which sports out its happy life in the 
summer months, and treat of the 
ways and habits of each varying spe- 
cies, with a quaint learning, half 
humorous, half grave. He was a 
luinute observer and an accomplished 
naturalist. His range, of knowledge 
was, indeed, amazingly large for a 
man who has had to pass his best 
years in a dry and absorbing study : 
necessarily not so profound in eaeh 
section as thafof a special professor, 
but if the science was often on the 
surface, the thoughts he deduced 
from what he knew were as often 
original and deep. A maxim of his, 
which he dropped out one day to 
Lionel in his careless manner, but 
pointed diction, may perhaps illus- 
trate* Ills own practice amt its re* 
suits: “Never think it enough to 
have solved the problem started by 
another mind, till you have deduced 
from it a corollary of your own.” 

After dinner, which was riot over 
till past eight o’clock, they always 
adjourned to the library, Fairthorn 
vanishing into a recess, Darnell and 
Lionel each with his several book, 
then ah air on the fiute v and each 
to his own room before eleven. Nr 
life could be more methodical ; yet 
to Lionel it had an animating 
charm, for his interest in his host 
daily increased, and varied his 
thoughts with perpetual occupation. 


Darrell, on tho contrary, while more 
kind and cordial, more cautiously ou 
his guard not to wound his young 
guest’s susceptibilities than ho had 
been before the quarrel and its 
reconciliation, did not seem to feel 
f6r Lionel the active interest which 
Lionel felt for him. He did not, as 
most clever men arc apt to do* in 
their intercourse with youth, attempt 
to draw him out, plonib his intellect, 

or guide his tastes. If he was at 
times instructive, it was because talk 
fell on subjects on which it pleased 
himself to touch, and in which he 
could not speak without involun- 
tarily instructing. Nor did lie ever 
allure the boy to talk of his school- 
days, of his friends, of his predilec- 
tions, his hopes, his future. In short, 
hail you observed them together, 
you would have never supposed they 
wen* connections — that; one could 
and ought to influence and direct the 
career of tic* other. You would 
have said the host certainly liked tin* 
guest, as any man would like a pro 
mising, warm-hearted, high-spirited, 
graceful boy, under his own roof for 
a short time, blit who felt that that 
boy was nothing to him- would soon 
pass from his eye form friends, 
pursuits, aims with which lie could 
be in no way commingled, for which 
lie should lie wholly irresponsible. 
There was also this peculiarity ill 
Darrell's- conversation ; if he never 
spoke of his guest’s past and future, 
neither did he ever do more than ad- 
vert in the most general terms to hi- 
own. Of that grand stage, on which 
he had been «o brilliant an actor, he 
imparted no reminiseenees ; of those 
great men, the leaders of his age, 
with wdioi i he had mingled fami- 
liarly, he told no anecdotes. Equally 
silent was he as to the earlier steps 
in his career, the. modes by which he 
had studied, the accidents of which 

he had seized advantage silent 

there as upon the causes he had 
gained, or the debates he. had 
adorned. Never could you have 
supposed that this man, still in the 
prime of public life, had been the 
theme of journals, and the boast of 
arty. Neither did he ever, as men 
who talk aasily at their own hearths 
are prone to do, sneak of projects in 
the future, even though the projects 
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be no vaster than the planting of a 
tree or the alteration of a parterre — 
projects with which rural life so 
copiously and so innocently teems. 
The past seemed as if it had left t-o 
him no memory, the future as if it 
stored for him no desire. But did 
the past leave no memory 1 Why 
thou at intervals would the book 
slide from his eye, the head sink upon 
t-llO breast, and a shade of unutter- 
able dejection darken over the grand 
beauty of that strong stern counte- 
nance? Si ill that dejection was not 
morbidly fed and encouraged, for In* 
would tling it from him with a quick 
impatient gesture of the head, re- 
sume the hook resolutely, or change 
it; for another which induced fresh 
trains of thought, or look over 
Lionel's shoulder, and make some 
subtle comment oil his choice, 
or call on Fairthorn for the flute ; 
and in a few minutes the face was 
severely serene again. And l>c* it 
here said, that it is only in the 
poetry of vmng gentlemen, or tin* 
prose of lady novelists, that a man in 
good health, aud of sound intellect, 
wears the livery of unvai doom. 
However great his eausc if utow, 
lie does not for ever parade its osten- 
tatious mourning, nor follow tin.* hcur>e 
of his hopes with the long face of an 
undertaker, lie will still have' his 
glooms of cheerfulness his moments 
of good-humour. The old smile will 
sometimes light the eye, and awake, 
the old playfulness of the. lip. But 
what a great and critical sorrow does 
leave belli ml is often far worse than 
tiie sorrow itself lias U en. It is a 
change in the inner man, which 
strands him, as Unv Darrell seemed 
stranded, upon the shoal of the i 're- 
sent : which the more he strive man- 
fully to bear his burthen, warns him 
the more from dwelling on the Bast : 


aud the more impressively it enforce 
the lesson of the vanity of human 
wishes, strikes the more from his 
reckoning illusive hopes in the Fu- 
ture. Thus out of our threefold ex- 
istence two parts are annihilated — 
the what has been — the what shall 
be. We fold our arms, stand upon 
the petty and steep erugstoiie, which 
alone looms out of the Measureless 
•Sesi, and say to ourselves, looking 
neither backward nor beyond, “ Let 
us bear what is and so for the mo- 
nriAt the eye can lighten and the lip 
can smile. 

Lionel could no longer glean from 
Mr Fairthorn any stray Lints upon 
the family records. •That gentleman 
lmd evidently been reprimanded for 
indiscretion, or w arned against its re- 
petition, and he became as reserved 
and mum sas if lie had just emerged 
from the cave of Trojdionius. In- 
deed he shunned trusting himself 
again alone to Lionel, and, affecting 
a long arrear of correspondence on 
behalf of , his employer, left the 
lad during the forenoons to solitary 
angling, or social intercourse with the 
swans and the tame doe. But from 
some mystic concealment within 
doors woulvh often lloat. far into the 
open air the melodies of that magic 
lime ; and the boy would glide back, 
along the dark-red mournful w alls of 
the- old house, or tin? futile pomp of 
pilastcrcd arcades in the uncomplet- 
ed new one, to listen to the sound : 
listening, //<, blissful boy, forgot the 
present ; //< seized the unchallenged 
royalty of bis years. For him no 
rebels in the past conspired with 
poison to the wine-cup, murder to 
the sleep. >To diverts in the fflture, 
arresting the march of ambition, said 
— ‘ 4 Here anf sands for a pilgrim, not 
fields for a conqueror/’ 


cn act i:n x. 


In which chapter the Ilid^ry quietly moves on to the next. 

Thus nearly a week had gone-, and Lionel nift him in a lane near the 
Lionel began to feel perplexed as to house, returning from his habitual 
the duration of his visit. • Should lie ride. The boy walked home by the 
be the first to suggest departure l Mr side of the horseman, patting the 
Darrell rescued him from that ombar- steed, admiring its shape, and prais- 
rassmeut. On the seventh day, ing the beauty of another saddle- 
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horse, smaller aiul slighter, which he 
had seen in the paddock exercised by 
a groom. im Do you ever ride that 
cliesnut ? I think it oven handsomer 
than this.” 

“ Half our preferences are due to 
the vanity they flatter. Few can 
ride this horse, — any one, perhaps, 
that.” 

“ There speaks the Dare-ail !” said 
Lionel laughing. 

The host did not look displeased. 

u Where no difficulty, there no 
pleasure,” said he in his curt lacofiie 
diction. “ I was in Spain two years 
ago. I had not an English horse 
there, so I bought that Andalusian 
jennet. What kas served him at 
need, no pr?nx cftcvalirr would leave 
to the chance of ill-usage. So the 
jennet 'came with me to England. 
You have not been much accustomed 
to ride. I suppose ?” 

“Not much: but my dear mother 
thought I ought to learn. She 
pinched for a whole year to have un- 
taught at a riding-school during one 
school vacation/’ 

“ Your mother's relations are, I 
believe, well oil*. Do they suiter her 
to pinch I” 

“ I do not know that s*he lias rela- 
tions living ; she never speaks of 
them/’ 

“indeed!” This was the fuv.t 
question ori homf- matters that Dar- 
rell had ever directly addressed to 
Lionel. JTe there dropped the sub- 
ject, and said, .after a short pause, 44 I 
was not aware that you are a horse- 
man, or I would have asked you to 
accompany me ; will you do so f u- 
inorrow, and mount the jennet / ” 

“Oh, thank yon*; I should like it 
so much.” 

Darrell turned abrupfiy away from 


the bright grateful eyes. “I am 
only sorry,” he added, looking aside, 
“ that. our excursions can be but few. 
On Friday next I shall submit to you 
a proposition ; if you accept it, we 
shall part on Saturday — liking each 
Other, I hope; speaking for myself' 
the experiment has not failed ; amt 
on vours ?” 

“ On mine ! — oil, Air Darrell, if I 
dared but tell you what* recollections 
of yourself the experiment will be- 
queath to me !” 

“ Do not tell me, if they imply a 
compliment,” answered Darrell, with 
the low silvery laugh which so melo- 
diously expressed indifference, and 
repelled affection. He entered the 
stab I e-yard, dismounted : ami on re- 
turning to Lionel, the sound of the 
flute stole forth, as if from the eaves 
of the gabled roof. “Could the pipe 
of Horace's Faunas be sweeter than 
that flute/” said Darrell-- 

Wind a lovely ode that is ! What 
knowledge of town life ! what eus- 
reptibiliiy t«> tile rural! < >f all 
the Latins, Horace is the only one 
with whom 1 euul l wish lo have, 
spent a week. I Jut no ! I could not 
have discussed the brief span of hu- 
man life with locks steeped in Malo- 
bathran balm, and wreathed with that 
silly myrtle. 1 Lornce and i would have 
quarrelled over the. first heady bowl 
of Massie. We never can quarrel 
now ! Messed subject and po-*t -lau- 
reate of fjiicen f Voserpine. and, l dare 
swear, the most gentlemanlike port, 
she ever rereived at court, hence- 
forth his task is to uncoil the as] vs 
from the brows of A lento, ami am>f 
the ambiti us Orion from the chase 
after visionary lions/' 


f l! AI’Tiat XT. 


Showing that if a good face in a letter rcc<>iiifm-ii<iat.iwi, a ifc »*.**] heart i> a f •: r - r >»f credit. 


The next day they rode forth, 
host and guest, and tliat ride proved 
an eventful crisis in thf^fortune of 
Lionel Ilaughton. Hitherto I have 
elaborately dwelt on the fact that, 
whatever the regard Darrell might 
feel for him, it was a regard apart 
from that interest which accepts a 


responsibility, and links to itself a 
fate. And even if, at moments, the 
powerful and wealthy man had felt, 
that interest, he had thrust if froyi 
him. That he meant to be generous 
was indeed certain, and this he had 
typically shown in a. very trite, matter- 
of-fact way. The tailor, whose visit 
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had led to such perturbation, had 
received instructions beyond the mere 
supply of the raiment for which he 
had been summoned ; and a large pa- 
tent portmanteau, containing all that 
might constitute the liberal outfit of a 
young man in the rank of a gentleman* 
Triad arrived at Pawley, and amazed 
and moved Lionel, whom Darrell had 
by this time thoroughly reconciled to 
the acceptance of benefits. The gift 
denoted this, “In recognising you as 
kinsman, I shall henceforth provide 
for you as gentleman.” Darrell in- 
deed meditated applying for an ap- 
pointment in one of the public offices, 
the settlement of a liberal allowance, 
and a parting-shake oft.hehand, which 
should imply, 41 1 have now behaved 
as becomes me ; tin* rest belongs to 
you. "\YV may never meet again. 
There is no reason why this good-by 
may not be for evef.” 

J>ut in the course of that ride-, Dar- 
rell's? intent inns changed. Wherefore ( 
You will never guess ! Nothing so 
remote as the distance between cause 
and ctfeet, and the cause for the etVcct 
here was poor little Sophy. 

Tim day was fresh, with a lovely 
breeze, as il»e two riders rnd»* briskly 
over the t urf of rolling eommon lands, 
with the feathery boughs of neigh- 
bouring woodlands tossed joyously 
to and fro by the sportive, summer 
wind. Tin 1 exhilarating exercise and 
air raised LiomTsspirils,and released 
his tongue from all' trammels ; and 
when a boy is in high spirits, ten to 
one but he grows a frank egotist, feels 

the teeming life of his individuality, 
and talks about himself.* Ouite un- 
consciously Lionel rattled out gay 
anecdotes of his sehool days ; his 
quarrel with a demoniacal usher : 
how he ran away ; what befell him ; 
how the doctor went after, and 
brought him back ; how splendidly 
the doctor behaved neither 1 logged 
nor expelled him, hut after patient 
listening, wlele lie rebuked thepupii, 
dismissed tin* usher, to the jov of the 
whole academy ; how he fought tin* 
head hoy in the school for calling the 
doctor a sneak ; how, licked twice, 
he yet fought that head boy a third 
time, and licked him ; lufw, when 
head hoy himself, ho lmd roused the 
whole school into a civil war, divid- 
ing the boys into Cavaliers and 


Roundheads ; how clay was rolled 
out into cannon-balls and pistol-shot, 
sticks shaped into swords ; the play- 
ground distorted to construct fortifi- 
cations : how a slovenly stout boy 
enacted Cromwell ; how he himself 
was elevated into Prince Rupert ; and 
how, reversing all history, and infam- 
ously degrading Cromwell, Rupert 
would not consent to he hcaten ; and 
Cromwell at the last, disabled by an 
untoward blow across the knuckles, 
igryjininiously yielded himself pris- 
oner. was tried by a court-martial, 
and sentenced to be shot ! To all this 
rubbish did Darrel incline his patient 
ear - not encouraging, not interrupt- 
ing, hut sometimes stifling a sigh at 
the sound of Lionel’s merry laugh, or 
the sight of his fair face, with height- 
ened glow on its cheeks, and Ins long 
silky hair. Worthy tin 1 " name of love, 
locks, blown by the wind from the 
open loyal features, which might well 
have graced the portrait of some 
youthful Cavalier. On bounded the 
Spanish jcimet, on rattled the boy 
rider. lie had left school now, in his 
headlong talk : he was describing his 
first friendship with Frank Vance, as a 
lodger at his mother's : how example 
final him, and lie took to sketch-work 
and painting: how kindly Vance gave 
him lessons ; how at one time he 
wished to In* a painter ; how much 
the mere idea of such a thing vexed 
his mother, and how little she was 
moved when he told her that Titian 
was of a very ancient family, and that 
Francis I., archetype of gentlemen, 
visited Leonardo da Vim i's sick-bed; 
and that Henry VIII. had said to a 
pert lord who h^d snubbed Hol- 
bein, “ 1 can •make a lord any day, 
but 1 cannot ipake a. Holbein ; " how 
Mrs llaughton still confounded ‘all 
painters in the general imago of the 
painter and plumber who had cheated 
lier so shamefully in the renewed 
window-sashes ami redecorated walla, 
which Time* and the four children of 
an Irisli* family had made necessary 
to the letting of the first tioor. And 
these playfu^allusions to the mafernal 
ideas were still not irreverent, but 
contrived T*o as rather to prepossess 
Darrell in Mi's Haughton's favour, by 
bringing out traits of a simple natural 
mother, too proud, perhaps, of her 
only son, not earing what she did, 
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how she worked, so that ho might 
not lose caste as a born Haiighton. 
Darrell understood, and nodded his 
head approvingly. “ Certainly,” he 
said, speaking almost for the first 
time, “fume confers a rank above 

that of gentlemen and of kings ; and 
as soon as she issues her patent of 
nobility, it matters not a straw 
whether the recipient be the son of 
a Bourbon or of a tallow-chandler. 
But if Fame withhold her patent- -if 
a well-born man paint aldermen, and 
be not famous (and I dare say you 
would have been neither a Titian nor 
a Holbein), why, he might as well be 
a painter and plumber, and has a 
belter chance, •even of bread and 
cheese, by standing to his post as 
gentleman. Mrs Haiighton was right, 
and I respect her.” 

“ Quite right. If I lived to the age 
of Methuseiah, I could not paint a 
head like Frank Vance." 

“ And even lie is not famous yet. 
Never heard of him.” 

“ He will be famous — 1 am sure of 
it ; and if you lived in London, you 
would hear of him even now. Oh, 
sir ! such a portrait as he patntrd tie- 
other day ! But 1 must tell you all 
about it.” And therewith Lionel 
plunged at once, r into tie 1 

brief broken epic of little Sophy, and 
t lie eccentric infirm Belisarius for 
whose sake she first; toiled and then 
begged ; with what artless eloquence 
he brought out the colours of the 
whole story— wow its humour, now 
its pathos; with what beautifying 
sympathy lie? adorned the image of 
the little vagrant girl, with her mien 
of gentlewoman ;pid her simplicity of 
child, the rh er-excurMon to Hamp- 
ton Court ; her still delight ; how an- 
noyed he felt when * Vance seemed 
ashamed of her before those fine peo- 
ple ; the orchard scene in which lie 
had read Darrell’s letter, that, for the 
time, drove her from the foremost 
place in his thoughts; the return 
home, th parting, her wistful look 
back, the visit to the Cobbler’s next 


day — even her farewell gift, the nur- 
sery poem, with the lines written on 
the fly-leaf, he had them by heart ! 
Darrell, tho grand advocate, felt he 
could not have produced on a jury, 

with those elements, the effect which 

f hat boy-narrator produced on his 
granite self. 

“ And, oli sir !” cried Lionel, check- 
ing his horse, and even arresting 
Darrell’s with bold right hand— - 
“ oli,” said he, as he brought his moist 
and pleading eyes in full battery uijoii 
the shaken fort to which lie had 
mined his way — “oh, sir ! you are so 
wise, and rich, and kind, do rescue 
that poor child from the penury and 
hardships of such a life ! If you 
could but nave seen and heard her ! 
She could never have been born to 
it! You look aw'ay -I offend you. 
I have no right to tax your benevo- 
lence for oilier.*; but, instead of 
showering favours upon me, so litt.li; 
would suffice lor her, if she W'ere 
hut above positive* want, with that 
old man ishe would not he happy 
w ithout him:, safe in such a cottage 
as you give to your own peasants ! 1 
mu a malt, or shall be one soon ; 1 
can wrestle with the world, and three 
my way somehow ; but that delieate 
child, a village show, or a beggar on 
the high-road ! — no mother, no bro- 
ther. no one but that broken-down 
cripple, leaning upon her arm as his 
eruteh.- 1 cannot hear to think oi it. 
1 am sure I shall meet her again 
somewhere; and when 1 do, may L 
not write to you, and w ill you not 
come to her help# J>o apeak- -do 
say ; Yes/ Air Harrell.” 

The rich man's breast heaved slight- 
ly ; he closed his eyes, hut. tor a mo- 
ment. There was a short and sharp 
struggle with his la-tier sell, and the. 
better seif conquered. 

“ Let go my reins see, myhor.se 
puts down his ears -he may do you 
a mischief. Now' canter on- -you 
shall be satisfied. ( Jive me a moment 
to to unbutton my coat - it is too 
«iight for m< 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“ Lionel Ilaughton,” said Guy 1 
Darrell, regaining his young cousin’s 
sideband speaking in a firm ami mea- 
sured voice, “ I have to thank you 
for one very lmppy minute ; the sight 
of a heart so fresh in the limpid purit y 
of goodness, is a luxury you cannot 
comprehend till you have come to my 
age ; journeyed, like me, from Dan 
to Beershoba, ami found all barren. 
Heed me : if you had boon half-a- 
dozen years older, and this child for 
whom you plead had been a fair 
young woman, perhaps just as inno- 
cent, just as charming -more in peril 
— my benevolence would have lain 
as dormant as a stone. A young 
man’s foolish sentiment for a pretty 
girl. As vour true friend, 1 should 
have shrugged my shoulders ami said, 

‘ Beware ’ Had I been your tut her, 
1 should ha ve taken alarm.and frown- 
ed. I should have seen the sickly 
romance, which ends in dupes or de- 
ceivers. But. at your age, you h«*arty, 
genial, and open-hearted boy -you 
caught but bv the chivalrous eompas- 
sinii for helpless female childhood — 
oil that you //vee my son oh that 
my dear lather's blood were in those 
knightly veins! 1 had a son once ! 
t lod took him the strong man's lips 
(piiveivd — lie hurried on. “I felt 
t here, was manhood in you, when you 
wrote to ilitig my churlish favours in 
my teeth when you wouM have left 
my roof- tree in a burst of passion 
which might be foolish, but was 
nobler than the wisdom of calculat- 
ing submission - manhood, but only 
perhaps man’s pride as man - man’s 
heart not less cold than winter. To- 
day you have shown me something 


far better than pride ; — that nature 
which constitutes the heroic tempera- 
ment is completed by two attributes 
— -unflinching purpose, disinterested 
humanity. 1 know not yet if you 
have the first ; you reveal to me the 
second. Yes! I accept the duties you 
nopose to me ; I will do more than 
cave to you the chance of discover- 
ing this poor child. I will direct my 
solicitor to take the right steps to do 
so. I will see that She is safe from 
the ills you fear for her. Lionel ; 
more still, 1 am impatient till T write 
to Mrs Tlaughton. X did her wrong. 
Krniciiiher, frhavc never seen her. I 
resented in her the cause of my quar- 
rel with your father, who was once 
dear to me. Enough of that. I dis- 
liked the tone of her letters to me. I 
disliked it iiM he mother of a boy who 
had Darrell blood ; other reasons too 
let them pass. But in providing 
for your education, [certainly thought 
her relations provided for her sup- 
port. »Sln‘ never asked me tor help 
there ; and, judging of her hastily, I 
thought sin would not have scrupled 
to do so if my help there had not 
been forestalled. You Ifave made me 
understand her better : ami at all 
events, thive-fourths of what we are 
in boyhood most of ws owe to our 
mothers! You are trank, fearless, 
atfci tionate — a gentleman. I respect 
the mother who has such a son." 

Certainly praise # was rare uyon 
Darrell's lips, frut when he did praise, 
he knew how to do it ! And no man 
will ever command others who has 
not l»y nature that gilt. It cannot 
be learned. Art and experience can 
only retine its expression. 
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MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OK ART-TREASURES. 


TITR ENGLISH SCHOOL 

The inherent connection between 
national life ami national art is in an 
Exhibition like the present specially 
apparent. The life of a nation in its 
earlier simplicity, or in its later com- 
plexity and luxury, in the earnest 
endeavour of its healthful rise, qr in 
the* intoxicated levity of its fall, are 
all impressed in corresponding cha- 
racters upon the national art. (Y*m- 
parethe early-cloistered Italian works 
in the first saloTm, with the Venetian 
luxury and colour in the second : or 
the pictures by Van Eyck and Mabuse, 
careful and conscientious, wi(h the 
florid extravagance of llubeus, and 
then think of the wide diversity in 
national life which must have led to 
such bold contrasts in national art. 
We take it, that a grand interna- 
tional gallery like the •present will 
be comparatively useless, unless it be 
made tilt* basis of conclusions us wide 
as the collection is itself extensive. 
While disconnected works lay scat- 
tered in distant churches, palaces, or 
private galleries, criticism could with 
difficulty assume a consecutive com- 
pleteness, or throw into its treatment 
of dissevcreif parts the system inhe- 
rent- to a united whole. It seems, 
however, in these days the special 
use and province of museums, whe- 
ther of Natural History or of Art, 
to group together into the complete- 
ness of a system materials which 
fornierly lay scattered in individual 
isolation. Criticism" of separate 
works or of individual arlisfs had 
not to wait for this Manchester Ex- 
hibition ; but a criticism which shall 
embrace nationalities in their wide 
diversities or close analogies-- which 
shall give to each art its comparative 
position in the world’s history, show 
the rcLuion between a people’s life 
and # a people’s pictorial fancies, is 
now, for the first time, rendered prac- 
ticable. In our previous article we 
fV.ve.lt more especially on the charac- 
teristics of the ancient masters ; in our 
present, coming to modern times, we 
shall treat of the intu its, position, and 
tendencies of our Phiglisli national 


and its tendencies. 

'school. We shall endeavour to show 
how far it is representative of our 
national life; how far, as witlr the 
art of the middle ages, our own 
school now answers tt> the require- 
ments of the times ; and how far, fail- 
ing of highest aims, it leaves existing 
want-sand aspirations still unsatisfied. 

In art, as in politics, the great diffi- 
culty is how to combine with a wise, 
conservatism the possibility of pro- 
gress ; how to acknowledge, yea, even 
to adopt all, for example, that is 
eternally true and beautiful in tin* 
pictures of Claude or of l’oussin, and 
yet at the same time not to barter 
away our pictorial independence, or 
pervert these works, which should in- 
struct and guide our liberty, into 
tetters for our bondage. It was flu* 
rare merit of Reynolds to strike this 
happy medium between the obedience 
due to the past and the independence 
due to himself and his count ry. The 
pictures of Reynolds in this Exhibi- 
tion. sue)j ms “ Mrs Anderson, Pel- 
ham v l-W, Nelly < fprieir : l!> \ and 
“The Strawberry Uirl *’ l ^ happily 
combine wit li an independent treat- 
ment of nature the pictorial know- 
ledge which th** onward history and 
development of art had established, 
thus giving to his works at once his- 
tone maturity ami national vitality. 

In landscape art, likewise, the ex- 
amples in the first saloon sullieiently 
show that our English school, now 
so original, was, in its outset, content 
to be t: .ight by the wisdom of the 
past. The noble works of W ilson, 
his u Niobe” and “ Tin* View on 
the Arno” owe their nobility and 
their beauty to Poussin and < Maude. 
In like manner Loutherbotirg, in his 
“ Landscape with Hattie” (IM), wisely 
submitted to the tuition of Berghem; 
'and Nasmith, it will be seen from 
various examples, adopted the style 
of liobbima. That this iminbie 
attitude, this state of pupilage, was, 
in the fnfanev of English landseape 
art, needful and salutary, we think 
is manifest, not only in the nature of 
things, but by the results which this 
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Exhibition serves to establish. What 
English landscape might have been 
without this tuition is seen by Ho- 
garth’s “View of Rosamond's Pond 
in St James’s Park” (LD). What it 
has been and now is under such 
guidance and inspiration is manifest ’ 
by Turner’s “ Vintage at Ma<;on” 
(iiittl, and Dauby's “Vale of Tempo” 
(35U). We deem it no derogation to 
any man that,*for a period at least in 
his development, he should see in 
nature what was first discovered by 
Claude and Poussin. A writer might 
well submit to be taught by Shake - 
speare or Milton, yet fear no servi- 
tude. Claude and Poussin were poet- 
painters, and it is Jit that poetry such 
as theirs should live in our memories, 
and actuate our art ; they saw what 
was unchangeably true in nature-— the 
delieaey of aerial distance and the 
gnuideuv of composition as true 
now and lor us as it was then true 
for them ; and it is thus lit and right 
that their works should be taken ns 
guides to the same oxeelh-m-h-s. It 
is well, not less in art than in other 
matters, that man should so use his- 
tory, and the experience and acqui- 
sition of bygone ages, as to extend 
the sphere of his vision, and free him 
from the prejudice of a fleeting 
fashion, and the narrow dogmas and 
practice of a particular clique. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
landscape artists who ill their onset 
commenced with a marked and un- 
aided individuality, whoso honour it 
has bet'u that, their works an* su- 
premely and exclusively English, 
soon reached the limits of a circum- 
scribed career, 'fake, for example, the 
landscapes of (lainsbo rough — his 
“ ( Vittage Door” (tut ) — - how tho- 
roughly English ! - tlm figures ex- 
nossive of simple, rural, domestic 
nippiness ; even the cows and the. pigs 
domestic, stud content : the landscape 
too has the feeling of home- ; not bril- 
liant, it is true, in the sky, or sunny 
in ‘the climate, or ambitious in the 
gently-undulating distance, or ideal 
or dignified in the composition, and 
yet, as we ha'* > said, how thoroughly 
^iglish !— -how it unpeals to our 
national sympathies, because it con- 
tains within it so much of qjurselves, 
of our life and country home, recall- 
ing through memory and association 


hours of boyhood’s rambles in the 
woods, bird-nesting in the hedges, and 
fishing in the streams. Yet this 
landscape -art, though charming, is 
proportion ably circumscribed. It is, 
indeed, remarkable how little these 
jictures contain of detailed know- 
edge — how loose and sloppy they are 
in handling — Low uniformly monoto- 
nous in the tree touch. They consti- 
tute, in fact, nn art which, having no 
historic antecedent*, has, it would 
see ip by a necessary consequence, no 
historic sequent-* e, circumscribed in the 
period of its duration, as it was 
limited in the sphere of its excel- 
lence. Take Constable, again, as an 
example verifying tlir* same conclu- 
sions. His “Salisbury Cathedral” 
CMvfi, and the 14 Landscape with the 
‘White Horse” 0277*, are, indeed, the 
direct, antipodes to the works of 
Claude and Poussin. The accident 
of nature is here rendered just as it 
is found ; there is no attempt at 
picture-making, no love of the ideal, 
but a rude landscape and a rainy sky 
are truthfully given with vigorous 
band. .Now this art, like that oi 
( rainsl* trough, having taken no deep 
root in the past, nourished for a sea- 
son, and then, without reaching to 
any wide universality, without attain- 
ing to the expression of any high or 
recondite truth, died out with the 
man who had giveii*it*birth. Is it, 
indeed, a strange thing that an art 
horn in a conn r, unheralded by the 
prophesy of history, churning no no- 
bility or antiquity of ancestry, should 
be- wanting in universality and exalta- 
tion l 

Turner, on the contrary, was uni- 
versal in the •cud, because lie con- 
sented to be limited in the beginning : 
he attained iTi his maturity to a 
universal freedom, because in the 
onset he submitted to the bondage 
of tuition. Thus his “ Vintage at 
Maxell ’* k -2'2 9'} is a noble example of 
what a great man may do even in 
his pupilage, when he consents to be 
taught by the greatest masters who 
have gone before him. It is no\V, we 
regret to say, too much the fashion 
to disparage works which derive 
their excellencies from the manner 
of Claude and Poussin. We would, 
therefore, specially direct the student 
to mark that this Exhibition of the. 
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English school does not afford 
greater examples of landscape - art 
than Wilson’s “Niobe ” his “ View 
on the Arno f Turner’s “ Vintage at 

Ma?on and Danby’s “ Vale of 
Tempo,” — all directly, be it observed, 
deriving their origin in Italian art. 
In the empire of art we do not object 
to reform, or to renovation ; but we 
detest and decry violent revolution 
as both dangerous and unsound. An 
Exhibition like the present ought 
specially to teach us that, in art like 
nature, the laws of growth arc gram in l 
and progressive ; that from time to 
time new life may be given, new 
creations added, but yet that the 
new is the development of the old — 
an addition which augments, not a 
revulsion which destroys. Thus the 
early Florentines led up to Raphael ; 
the school of Venice was crowned by 
Titian ; from this southern art, again, 
arose in the north Rubens and 
Vaudvck : and the school of Spain 
took its parentage in Italy. On 
leaving the old masters, and en- 
tering on the Gallery of English 
Art, we. are startled by the abrupt 
transition, by the want of historic 
sequence ; and it is scarcely st ran ire, 
because indeed most • natural, that 
just in those points where the con- 
nection with the past is the closest, 
our success has been the greatest. It 
is in portraft-att and in landscape- 
painting that we are connected with 
antecedent greatness, ami have- thus 
become jxreat .ourselves. We must 
say that it argues ill for our national 
school, that in this great historic and 
chronological series we cannot show 
a more direct descent from Italy, and 
that, instead of finding a parentage 
in Raphael, we are compelled to look 
out for an ancestry among the Dutch. 

It is not our intention to uphold 
the doctrine of art-finality ; we do not 
pretend that any man, however his- 
torically great, should obi rude im- 
passable barriers to our progress ; we 
only wish :o point out that. a collec- 
tion like the present does specially 
establish the chronological and his- 
toric laws of art-development, and 
thd* what is greatest and truest and 
soundest in the present, must, as it 
were, by the inherent laws of human 
progression, or at least of human 
mutation, take past greatness for its 


origin. But while maintaining this 
as the critical canon which con- 
duces to the safest as well as to 
the highest results, we cannot but 

admit that, when a nation has boldly, 
like our own, struck out a new career, 
'the eifort has at once the vigour of 
originality, and the promise of ulti- 
mate success. There is a cringing 
servitude to the past which implies 
national prostration, and precludes 
vitality and advancement-. Thus 
the modern and living Germans 
have sold themselves to the ancient 
and dead Italians, and the result 
is an art learned, historic, and, per- 
chance, grand ; yet whether it be 
alive or dead is withal uncertain. 
An individual, whatever be his call- 
ing, should not lose his individuality; 
neither should a nation willingly 
barter away its nationality. A 
hybrid art: of intermingled nation- 
alities, wanting the vital vigour of 
healthful birth, is, by the condition 
of its first origin, emasculated, and 
threatened with extinction. % Thu* 
the French school of David was 
wedded to the art of modern Italy, 
and the resultant bastard offspring 
are the present Italian works, on- 
feehled and degenerate. While, then, 
we could have wished t liar out of 
the glories of historic art there might 
have arisen for us a school at once 
national and international ; derived 
from universal humanity, yet not 
less belonging to ns Englishmen ; 
reaching bark into all time, yet- not 
less vital with the time and life now 
existent, --we, nevertheless, cannot 
but rejoice*that, failing this highest 
result, our art has at least, shown 
it self vigorous, honest, and tree. We. 
could hav - wished that the first 
efforts of our English school towards 
high art had been attended with 
greater success. Hut when we look 
at such failures as those of Fuseli 
f Hui}, of Barry (l-'W;, and of North- 
cote when we see how vain 

wens their effort ft to reach the heroic 
•style, we are ready to doubt not only 
whether a manner so ambitious wa* 
suited to the genius of these men, 
but still further, to question whether 
the grand style be consonant wirfi 
the Englj»h character. A school of 
art such as theirs might indeed be- 
come domiciled in our nation without 
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growing into or out from our nation- 
ality. We content ourselves, then, 
with an indigenous growth, if health- 
ful though hum.ble, ratler than a 

sicklied exotic, though it reach the 
heavens. England, politically free, 
boasts of an art not less independent * 
but while we rejoice that she has, in 
art^is in politics, thrown off foreign 
dictation, and become subject to no 
servitude, ws could have wished, as 
before stated, that in rebelling against 
tyranny she could have submitted to 
teaching. 

In this independent and indigenous 
origin of our English school we re- 
cognise a close relation with the 
national characteristics of our people. 
In the naturalistic tendencies of our 
art wc not less trace flic correspond- 
ing direction of tlu* nation’s studies 
and sympathies. Nature has become 
with Us an idolatry ; natural science 
and natural history a passion ; t h«* 
knowledge of nature in a thou- 
sand ways ministers to our wealth ; 
and in art, in like manner, its study 
becomes subservient to our pleasure. 
Now, if asked in what consists the 
health and the hope of our English 
school, we should assuredly say, in 
its close relation to nature, and to 
actual life. In landscape -art, for 
example, the minute and accurate 
transcript of nature has been carried 
to the last degree even of excess. It 
were now indeed almost possible to 
use a landscape painting as a diagram 
to illustrate a geological conforma- 
tion, and a foreground in a picture 
might have been a .scientific study 
from a Botanic Harden. • It must be 
admitted that the Italian masters 
never attained to a like accuracy ; 
their object was rather to portray 
nature in her general aspects than in 
her minute detail ; their knowledge 
was in those days sufficient for the 
imagination, but not enough to satisfy 
the present prying curiosity of the 
senses. The accuracy of science, 
however, at length came, and re- 
quired of art. a corresponding truth*; 
and now, finally, the detail of the 
photograph demands that the artist’s 
eye shall be the lens of a camera, and 
ids hand an untiring and unerring me- 
chanism. AU this, wo ha\e said, is 
healthful and hopeful, — and so it is, 
so tar, at least, as it is not absolutely 


absurd. That these hopes have in- 
deed been already realised, we think 
the present Exhibition, though not 
strong in landscape-art, sufficiently 

proves. We shall hereafter take 
occasion to speak more at large of 
Turner’s works ; for the present, it is 
sufficient to point out that the care- 
ful study and minute knowledge of 
nature which characterise our Eng- 
lish school,’ were in him the sure 
foundation of his greatness, the basis 
on which he reared his subsequent 
ideal and imaginative structure. The 
other masters of our English land- 
scape-art are examples of the same 
naturalistic tendency. Const abb* 
was truthful and literal even to the 
last. Muller, in such pictures as the 
“ Baggage- Waggon ” (do 2), and the 
“ Welsh Landscape” (309;, and in his 
series of water-colour sketches, was 
equally truthful and vigorous, and, in 
the treatment even of foreign sub- 
jects, thorough]}' English. MrCres- 
wiek, likewise, in liis “ Rocky Lake ” 
(321.!, and Over the Sands"” (04<S), 
is another example of that detail and 
literal truth which can be attained 
only by continuous and laborious 
sketching. As a further and an exqui- 
site example <*f this successful natural- 
ism. we would refer to “A Morning in 
Autumn" -VjU by Mr Liiinell, jun.. 
in which detail is still duly subordi- 
nate to general pictorial client. Bur 
at length we have reached a point in 
our national art career in which 
nature is made the pretence for the 
monstrous and the unnatural in art, 
and thus that which once was healthful 
is now perverted to disease, and what 
was hopeful in its t origin has, in the 
end. become ^lopeless. We will* not 
now stop further to characterise the 
school which *has taken to itself' the 
name pre-ltaphaelitc. A mistaken 
love of nature has become with these 
num a monomania ; and beginning 
with the attempt to render all which 
was visible, they have at length, by 
a strange anomaly, actually suc- 
ceeded in painting what is" invis- 
ible. Mr Hunt, for example, in*'* The 
Hireling Shepherd” (424), not content 
with counting the blades of grass in 
the field, the. leaves on the tree, has 
painted, with utmost pains aim de- 
tail, the eye, the beak, and the plum- 
age of a swallow swiftly upon the wing 1 
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We have confessed that the hope 
and the promise of our English 
school lies greatly in its strong hold 
on nature; we only regret that its 
love for nature is too material and 
literal ; that the artist does not take 
more of the poet’s license, and create 
out of the actual a fairer ideal. Art 
may possibly have become, in its 
decline in Italy, and in its rise in 
England, too artificial, too servilely 
hound down to academic dogmas ; 
but the reaction in the opposite 
direction is now excessive ; and in 
the anarchy which at present reigns, 
all received principles are in danger 
of being overturned. It is, however, 
to be hoped that the present stage 
of growth is merely transitional : 
that we are now, though blindly, 
vet industriously collecting facts and 
data, which, when the time for mere’ 
copyism has ended, and the advanced 
stage of creation lias at length ar- 
rived, may be wrought into a national 
art commensurate with our national 
knowledge. Let it be borne in mind 
that art ran compete with photo- 
graphy only by pushing to their 
utmost limits the essentially art 
qualities; by making the picture 
more and more a po«yn, throwing 
into it more of thought, intent, and 
feeling, making discordant lines har- 
monious, composing nature so ns to 
satisfy the miftd'$ desires, and -better 
to attain nature’s high intent thus 
fashioning, as Milton did, a Vallom- 
brosa into a paradise, and banishing 
from the E(lcn of an ideal art the 
plague and the pestilence 4 which 
entered through sin. 

Now we thankfully acknowledge 
that 4 the art of tins country has not 
been without the witness of this 
high endeavour. It Is true that 
criticism now tends to crush all that 
is creative ; academic law and order 
are imperilled, and a worse tyranny 
threatened ; yet we trust an Exhibi- 
tion like the present may serve to 
show that in art there are, and have 
been, higher walks than the truth- 
ful tntnscript of commonplace. Wo 
cannot but think, whatever may 
have been asserted to the irontrary, 
that the authority of Turner is in 
direct support of this ideal, creative, 
and imaginative art, and we regret, 
on this account, that the Manchester 


Exhibition contains no example of 
the class to which the grand picture 
of “ Oliildc Harold’s Pilgrimage. ” in 
Marlboronjp0i House belongs. To 
this imaginative school he gave not 
only the sanction of his practice, but 
the attesting approval of a last be- 
quest, when he left by will his 
u Building of Carthage,” to be placed 
between the pictures of Claude, as 
the test of his genius, and the wit- 
ness to his fame. In our English 
school, Turner, Martin, and Dauby 
are the three apostles of this imagi- 
native art. Of Turner and his works 
wo shall speak more hereafter. Of 
the landscapes by Martin wc have 
his “(’lytic’’ (2hii), with his usual 
infinity of space, an imagination run 
wild, and glorying in excess, yet 
suggestive of-- indeed, almost reveal- 
ing thoughts which reach beyond 
earth's eon lines. Mr Dauby's “ Vale 
of Tempo ” (:>'V.r is one among the 
few grand landscapes in the Exhibi- 
tion ; yet, like Martin's “(’lyt'fr,” its 
beauties are unseen in its present 
position. It is a picture appealing 
to the 1 i lings rather than to the 
outward ve a composition of tone 
and tend r harmonies, tin- sky with- 
out a rl aid melting into eternity, 
the distant sea reaching into inii- 
niiy, the tranquil river flowing 
through the midst, an emblem of 
the life of sung and dance, which 
fill the sunny day. Mr Linton’s 
“Creek City" oil*;-, and his “ LVtuni 
of a Creek Armament ' ■/»- b, belong, 
by pretension, to the same class : 
they have merit, but are, however, 
rather the •compilations of picto- 
rial commonplace than the impul- 
sive .soarings of an imagination which 
cannot re X till out of tin*, materials 
of the actual world it has created a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

Art of this poetic aim is not only 
high, but rare, and within the reach 
of few, and perhaps by a necessary 
consequence few only can appreciate 
it. We do not say that such art 
should be, or can be, universal, 
because we well know that in its 
very nature it is exceptional ; all 
that we have asserted is, that when- 
soever it •may appear, men shoul 
straightway acknowledge it as su- 
preme. We do not say to English 
artists indiscriminately,* "Attempt this 
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walk : on the contrary, wc rather 
say, Examine into the quality of 
your individual genius, and follow 
its bent wherever it may (lead. It is 
not needful that you should soar 
into the heavens if you were intend- 
ed to walk humbly on the earth ; 
but one thing is at least required of 
yoi^ that you should be to vour own 
selves truthful and sincere. Mani- 
fold are the .ways of nature, multi- 
farious the offices of art ; and to 

f wiiut with truth and sincerity the 
ielien on the wall, the i Kibble on 
the beach, is something nobler than, 
with false ambition, to ape the 
highest, and consemiently to fall 
into the lowest. We can almost 
forgive all that lias been said against 
the ideal, because nothing can be 
more fatal to a school of art than 
that each man should imitate or 
measure himself against Raphael or 
Michael Angelo, Claude or Poussin. 
We once more, then, repeat, that 
notwithstanding the except ion we 
have ^ taken, it must be admitted 
that our English school is full of 
hope and promise, not only because 
it seeks to be true t* » outward 
nature, but because, in an Exhibit inn 
like the present, we scarcely find a 
man untruthful to himself. If lie 
be not a Raphael, lie is the first to 
acknowledge it, and, instead of paint- 
ing pruphel s, does his best at a 
peasant. If not a Claude, lie leaves 
for others “ Carthage’’ and ‘*the Ray 
of Rain;,'* rightly content if he ran 
make a truthful picture of a simple 
cottage. Let each man, according to 
liis work, receive his reward. 

Tile career and works of Turner 
are complex phenomena, capable of 
different; explanation, according to 
the theories a writer may wish to 
substantiate. We cannot,’ however, 
but think that the doctrines we have 
enunciated will tend to the solution 
of that mystery in w hich Ids genius 
is involved. There is surely nothing 
mysterious or strange in the tact that 
a great man coming into the world 
hail yet everything to learn, and that 
he naturally and necessarily sought 
instruction Yrom those masters who 
were best qualified to tejeh. Wo 
see from such examples as the 
4i Vintage of May'ou” (220), •and from 
the early drawings in the Watcr- 
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Colour Gallery, that in his onset he 
adopted the style then in vogue. He 
thus, as we have already urged, made 
for himself in the past, a wide and 
secure basis for his future progress, 
by taking his stand among the his- 
toric names who had given to art a 
history, a chronology, and a progress. 
It was, therefore, not- his weakness, 
but the source of his strength, that 
lie commenced where Claude and 
Poussin liad left off. The fact is, 
nature requires treatment before it 
cad be converted into art ; a glance, 
indeed, at the landscape backgrounds 
of the earliest pictures in the Italian 
and German Gallery of this Exhibi- 
tion, sufficiently shows how great 
was the difficulty in transmuting the 
landscape* of nature into the techni- 
cality of a picture. Thus, however 
original be*tho genius of an artist, 
he, cannot afford to renounce the 
accumulated knowledge, and ^tlic 
established canons, which the prede- 
cessors in the history of his art have 
matured apd established for his 
guidance. Turner accordingly sub- 
mitted to be a pupil before he as- 
sumed to be a master. He saw 
nature through the eye of the great 
Italians ; he jpainted the sea in the 
manner of the Dutch ; he submitted 
for a season to this seeming servitude, 
in order that liis vision in the end 
might be dear and far-reaching ; and 
thus at length lie won a right to free- 
dom, and, through subinissioiwo the 
past, worked out liis future origi- 
nality. 

The successive- stages of his com- 
plex growth cannot be traced so 
completely at Manchester as in Marl- 
borough House. Yt*t we. are inclhicd 
to the belief t hat his onward rise, and 
his subsequent downward fall, have 
in them more of simplicity than has 
been generally imagined, and that 
the division of his manner into seve- 
ral successive periods is an ingenious 
overstraining, scarcely borne out by 
the facts. There were of necessity 
in Turner, as more or less in the his- 
tory of all great artists, three powers 
contending Hor mastery— the autho- 
rity of thw past, the authority of na- 
ture, and the power of liis own 
genius. The authority of the past , 
intermingled with the teaching of 
nature, was, as we have shown, 
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rightly paramount in his earlier 
works, and we are far from thinking 
a wise man would desire that even 
Ills very latest should contain no 

traces of what is great and true in 
Art’s history. Then came works in 
which the second power was more 
specially dominant, the authority 
of nature in its simple unbiassed 
truth. Of this phase m his art we 
have the “ Abingdon,? and the 
“ Windsor,” in Marlborough House, 
and the “ Small Sea-Piece ” (24>>), 
and the “ Coast Scene ” ('264), in the 
Manchester Exhibition. In these 
pictures we find that tendency to 
naturalism, hi the best sense of the 
word, which we Jiavc already pointed 
out, as the special hope and promise 
of our English school. We see in 
works of this character how closely 
he watched nature, witi^ what deli- 
cacy and assiduity he laboured to 
verify her subtlest truths and beau- 
tie^ laying in for himself a store of 
hard facts and expressive phenomena, 
which were subsequently to serve for 
his more ideal creations. Of this 
simple truthful naturalistic manner, 
take the small “Const Scene” (264) 
as an example. Mark the minute 
study and accuracy in the wave- 
curves, the momentary poise of the 
boat on the wave’s summit, the lucid 
reflection given to the water, which 
swells over the wind in liquid trans- 
parence ; mark, too, the aerial and 
the linear perspective of the long 
wave which stretches far into the 
distance. This picture is, at the same 
time, wholly free from the taint of 
subsequent extravagance ; its colour 
is not vivid, but neutral ; not ventur- 
ing, on a greater variety of tint than 
existing knowledge could reduce into 
harmony. In accordance, then, with 
our previous division, we should, 
firstly, say that tin's work still re- 
tained somewhat of the manner which 
history had prescribed ; that, second- 
ly, it contained very much of direct 
nature, derived, not through tradi- 
tion, but immediately frdlri close 
study ; and that, lastly, it incorporat- 
ed somewhat of the artist's individual 
self, without the intense egotism of 
hislater hallucinations. 

Lx the career of Turner we would, 
however, regard “ tradition,” “ na- 
ture,” and “genius,” rather as three 


originating powers, more or less ope- 
rative throughout all his works, than 
as marking three successive chrono- 
. logical epodiR. We imagine, indeed, 

that a minute examination will show 
that no positive demarcation of pe- 
riods exists ; that one manner over 
laps and merges into another ; that, 
for example, the very simplest nature 
enters into his earliest water-cotaur 
drawings (307 and 303), with no other 
traditional influence than the imma- 
ture practice of an infant-school. 
Still, as we have said, we believe 
that the recognition of these three 
elements, “tradition,” “nature,” and 
“ genius,” as three fundamental 
powers, ever present in varying de- 
gree's, may tend to the better com- 
prehension and classification of his 
complex works. His -picture of 
“Walton Bridge . on the Thames” 
(266), may be taken as an example of 
the manner in which the three, ele- 
ments frequently intermingle. In this 
work tradition had all but died out ; 
the knowledge and the love of nature 
were still supreme ; yet at the same 
time we find that both tradition and 
nature are modified by the power of 
his genius, which hi replays with the 
colour and sports with the composi- 
tion. Thus a subject utterly com- 
monplace, and signally intractable, 
is, by the skilful introduction of 
cattle, boats, and horses, and through 
the tact of artistic treatment, reduced 
into a plcasing'pioture. In this work, 
likewise, we see positive colour 
broken down, made throughout tran- 
sitional and relative, the water in 
its fluent liquid transparency ^utilis- 
ed with reflections, and partaking of 
the surrounding local tints. Thus 
colour, as we have said, is sported 
with, nature is si bjected to art treat- 
ment, and this work may therefore 
be studied with advantage, as mark- 
ing the transition from nature’s supre- 
macy to that closing phase in which 
genius, amounting ultimately to pic- 
torial* frenzy, tyrannises over nature, 
anil reverses the teachings of history. 
• We have said that the English 
school is for the most part so literally 
naturalistic, that it seldom passes 
into the ulterior stage of ideal crea- 
tion. This shortcoming, however, 
cannot be laid to the charge of Tur- 
ner. He seems indeed, ns we have 
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seen, to have been at once an imita- 
tor of other masters, and a diligent 
student of nature, in order that, in 
the end, lie might, with ilio freedom 
and mastery of perfect Knowledge, 
revel in the phantom glories of a 
burning imagination. Works of this 
third manner arc not to be admired 
because they are transcripts of nature, 
whifch indeed they are not ; but lie- 
cause they ary the fiery effusions of a 
heated fancy, the outpourings of a 
genius which, having at first dis- 
covered beauties and truths in nature, 
at length found in itself a fervid 
poetry. Perhaps minds which pass 
through these stages of successive; 
growth are capable of their highest 
works just at that point when; fact 
and imagination moist half-way; 
where facts are not violated but 
coloured, and imagination, still hold- 
ing on to nature, has a st ami-point 
more substantial than the subsequent 
baseless fabric of a vision. Of this 
intermediate manner of mingled fact 
and fiction the present Exhibition 
contains some riot unimportant ex- 
amples. The Pas do Calais'’ 
is perhaps the Wst. Some facts of 
ocean have never indeed been seized 
with greater truth. The glassy mir- 
ror-like surface of the heaving waves, 
speeding onward, and carrying along 
the resistless boat, which, having lost 
all either way, heaves powerless. In 
this work is likewise found the subtle 
relation of each part to ail, and all 
to each sky, water, vessels, figures, 
all seen under a dream-like halo. To 
those special aspects of nature this 
picture is most true. Yet as we have 
said, such works arc to* be mixed 
rather as a glowing fiction than a 
liter «tl fact. It has often been our 
lot to traverse the ocean in sunshine, 
shade, and shower, yet never did it 
upjicnr to us in guise like this. Of 
tin; same manner the Water-Colour 
Gallery contains further examples. 
Take, for instance, the drawing of 
“Launceston’’ (340), in which nature 
is subjected to the utmost art-treat- 
ment • the sky is full of atmosphere •* 
over the landscape is sunshine ; in the 
putting together of the entire picture 
then* is all possible skill ; the colour 
is delicate in gradations; and positive 
notes are thrown in only where point 
and emphasis are needed. Such 


works, of which the Water-Colour 
Gallery contains a few examples, are, 
as we have said, the meet ing of nature 
and art, of fact and fiction, half-way, 

and consequently partake of the fasci- 
nation of the Arabian Nights, or of the 
poetic trance of a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. The mind, whether in paint- 
ing or poetry, only demands of such 
works that they shall be well done, 
and then the imagination, willingly 
led captive, cares not, in the intoxi- 
cation of high delight, to inquire 
whether the colours be too glowing 
or the fancy too exuberant. 

IIow far away from literal nature 
a poet or an artist may lea* l his read- 
ers or spectators, depends mainly on 
t lie potency of his creative spell. 
Perhaps there is indeed no greater 
evidence of the genius of Turner than 
the distance; to which he can allure 
the mind from the region of cold dry 
facts, without" violating the sense of 
pictorial propriety. Of this last 
victory the Manchester Exhibition 
contains no example comparable to 
the “ Pilgrimage of Childc Harold” 
in Marlborough House. In this pic- 
torial romance the beauties of Italy 
are seen, as through the visions of a 
dream ; the power of a concentrating 
composition bVings together the dis- 
tant mountains, the languishing sky, 
the villages nestling among the hills, 
the broken aivli, and the exuberant 
fertility of a southern clime, all lus- 
trous and golden in the feivid colour 
of a burning sun. That this is liter- 
ally like to nature cG*n in Italy, it 
were absurd to pretend. Hut it is 
like to what imagination pictures — 
like to the romance which poetry lias 
written — lik^ to Hhe remcmbnvd 
scenes of past delight, when the cold 
of the wind on the heat of the sun — 
when the importunity of the mendi- 
cant or the weariness of fatigue are 
forgotten, and memory enhances, 
while it records, all that ministered 
to pleasure. It is an utter mistake 
to put such works to the test of literal 
truth ; they prove, on the contrary, 
the position for which wo have .con- 
tended, that imagination is the artist’s 
highest gift, ami that, consequently, 
a picture of composition, a work of 
romance, takes a nobler mental posi- 
tion than a mere detailed chronicle 
of facts or events. 
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It might lead to interesting [esthetic 
conclusions, were we to analyse by 
what means Turner, in the more 
visionary drawings of this Water- 
Colour GaHery, succeeded in main- 
taining liis spell over the imagina- 
tion. It wore interesting to inquire 
liow far it was needful that the mind 
should be at once euughf up from the 
earth, as in a trance ; how far it was 
necessary, by a dream-like halo of 
unreality, to blind the clearer vision ; 
how far a stern, startling truth might 
suddenly awaken to a convicfing 
sense of delusion ; or how lar, on the 
contrary, a skilful intermingling of 
literal fact with fancied fiction was 
absolutely essential to satisfy that 
pictorial conscience which impera- 
tively demands truth. It would pro- 
bably be discovered that the success 
of these works depend* on the due 
balance of these apparently incom- 
patible elements. It will indeed ho 
found that the license of romance is 
fully balanced by the wondrous 
amount and value of literal truth, so 
that it becomes difficult to determine 
whether these drawings are to be 
prized most for their accuracy to 
nature or for their consummate skill 
as works of art. # 

In the Water-Colour Gallery are 
collected many of Turner’s drawings 
for book illustration, .and we need 
scarcely say rli.it, to the artist espe- 
cially, they are studies of pictorial 
effect, and management. We were* 
more particularly struck with " Milan 
Cathedral” (mW» 3 , “ Marathon” (.‘J7b , 
find “ On the Rhine” g$47). In the 
“Milan Cathedral,” note the skilful 
management of the long procession, 
Lipbii which t he I i£ht, shade, and colour 
are so dexterously thrown, that great 
distance is given, and tfic whole length 
of pavement, from foreground to the 
cathedral door, kept down in perfect 
level. Indeed, we need scarcely say 
that the entire series of these, vignette 
drawings is remarkable for the skil- 
ful putting toe * -.thcr of thg subject, 
and for that pictorial management by 
which the strong telling points are 
brought out, and the In ok merged 
w counteracted. We need not say 
how exquisite they are in colour ; yet 
;hey belong to that period when Iite- 
*«il nature had given pluco to romance ; 
hey are indeed studies in chromatics ; 


and being harmonious and granunatic 
in colour, it was left to the engraver 
to translate the transitional delicacies 
of tint in vo the equivalent of light 
and shade. It will be found that in 
detail they are minute, yet the detail 
is merged into one general effect. 
Tins strongly marked general effect, 
for the sake of which all that is inimi- 
cal is surrendered, makes these works, 
considering the subtlety of their com- 
position, not only eminently telling, 
nut in some sense easily understood. 
Hence the erroneous conclusion that 
they were equally easily executed. 
Rut however rapid might have been 
the actual execution, never could it 
be asserted of any other painter with 
greater truth, tlmt to throw oil’ these 
works readily in an hour had required 
the hard labour of a life. Accord- 
ingly, on dose examination, it will 
be found that, in the execution, there 
is no during dash of hand, no broad 
blotting in of subject ; even the skv is 
stippled, and every square inch lias 
its separate light, .shade, and resolu- 
tion of colour. Never was so much 
knowledge crowded into so small a 
space, so much complexity and intri- 
racy reduced into simplicity ;«> much 
positively stated, and yet so murli 
vaguely suggested ; so much for the 
eye to discover, and at the same time 
so iiiueh for the imagination to con 
jecture. 

Such worlds, as w« have said, are 
at, the same time both nature and 
art, fact and fiction, each meeting the 
other half-way ; and. consequently, 
they are sometimes admired simply 
as works <»[art, sometimes exclusively 
as works of nature. It has been our 
object to slow that tln-v are equally 
admirable as both, that they air sig- 
nal examples m that highest class of 
art in which a great, man throws into 
nature a portion of his own greatness, 
constituting a picture, as Coleridge 
said, an intermediate something be- 
tween a thought and a thing. There 
came, however, it is well known, ami 
,now wc trust universally admitted, 
a time in the. history of Turner’s 
mind, when, to adopt the idea of Cole- 
ridge, the idiosyncrasy of the artist’s 
“ 1 thought ” grew morbid and exces- 
sive. Of this closing and melancholy 
period, *“ The Exile and the Rock 
Limpet,” and “The Angel ^landing 
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in the Sun,” among the Marlborough 
House Collection, arc sufficiently 
signal examples. j 

Of the numerous pictures and 
drawings now in Manchester, it is, 
perhaps, well that but few manifest 
the extravagance Of this latest man- 
nerism. The drawing of “ LI anb orris 
Lake” (XI 4), in the Water-Colour 
Call cry, tends, for the first time, to 
that fierce bl&ze of the fiery furnace, 
ami falls into that incoherence of 
colour, that mental wandering and 
laroxysin, which indicated, if we may 
>e allowed to say, in what direction 
madness lay. We scarcely know 
whether to deem it strange or but 
natural, that Turner’s strongest fa- 
culty, the sense of colour, should have 
been the first to give way, not indeed, 
perhaps, that it did so much break 
down as overleap prescribed bounds 
- -what 'had always been a passion, 
becoming in tlu* end raving delirium. 
Of this last sad stage, “ Kussnueht, 
Lake of Lucerne" w7!>), and “An 
Alpine- Pass," his hist drawing dlxb, 
may he taken as examples : the one 
class has been designated “the Scarlet 
fever the other, “ the Yellow fever." 
Wo need nut say that, as critics, we 
have long condemned these extrava- 
gances. We at least have nothing to 
retract. As. far back as the year ISW, 
this fiery school, in our English art, 
of which these drawings are ultra 
examples, was denounced as fol- 
lows : 

{( There are modern pictures that 
would make you ion*' for a parasol, and 
put you in fear of the yellow fever, and 
into suspicion of the jauuflico ; scenes 
pretending, loo. to be hairy hand, that 
are as hot ns capsicum, ternbly tropical, 

4 mb ciirru minium propinqui soli*,' — 
whom an Undine would bo dried and 
withered, and you would long more for 
ail icicle than l.al.ire, and would cry out 
for the shades of K rebus to hide you 
therein. Horace says : * Place me under . 
t iie chariot of the too near sun, in a land 
unblest of houses.’ Yet do artists in 
defiance build their structures under ilie 
bhv/o of the sweltering orb, then per-* 
haps give you u river in a region where 
even a Niubo cc.nld not squeeze out the 
moisture of a tear. You are astonished 
at the skill of the artist, and detest his 


work, and require a green shade over 
your eyes for a week, and dread an oph- 
thalmia. Tho true worship of nature is 
a greater mystery ; tho idol demands 
not the caldron and the fiery furnace ; 
would she were the Matci Cybele to un- 
yoke the lion from her car, and drive tho 
mad recusant hack into the woods. You 
cannot open an Annual without the flar- 
ing sun in the middle of the page ; all 
imitate the wonder. Are we tired of the 
quietness of landscape ■ Must the earth 
exchange its verdure for a burnt-up bar- 
renness, as if suffused with brimstone 1 
and Phoebus himself, if he appear, be 
ever in a flame-coloured suit]” * 

We lmd set ourselves the task of 
tracing tho connection subsisting be- 
tween our national life and our na- 
tional art, and the career of Turner is 
an example which serves our purpose. 
Thus in his first rise he was historic 
and conservative, laying his founda- 
tions wide and (hep in the past, 
seeking security in experience, and 
finding wisdom in an aristocracy of 
greatness. Then ensued a phase 
specially accordant with the existing 
tendencies of our national mind, when 
lie set himself steadfastly to the study 
of nature, seizing her pictorial aspects 
and phenomena, thus making art in 
this its extended naturalism, in some 
measure commensurate in aim and 
importance with our natural science. 
His closing career of intoxicated ex- 
travaganee may at lifst&ight seem ill 
accordant with the practical sobriety 
of tho national character. We regret 
to say. however, that, an unhealthy 
craving for mental sensation and sur- 
prise has long set in ; that repose is 
now superseded by intensity and velo- 
city : that old truths are in danger of 
being neglected for specious error, 
and quiet merit for meretricious pre- 
tence. Now we do not say that in 
Turner’s last manner there was no 
saving merit : we only point out the 
manifest relation between these works 
of extravagance and those cravings 
for intoxication, and accordingly we 
hud, whan the novelty of surprise is 
over, and tlu* public talk lias tired 
out. that those ultra works lose Their 
spell, and tins public, true to their 
better instincts, return with settled 
approval to those earlier pictures in 


* 77n? Sketchr (p. 12), by the Itcv. Jehu Eagles. See Slack 1^*1' * Matja:‘nu\ 
vol. x.xxiii. p. CH4. 
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which simple nature was the inspira- 
tion, and a wise antiquity the guide. 
What we now urge respecting the 
last style of Turner, is applicable to 
the first manner of the equally noto- 
rious school, of English pre-Raphael- 
ites. They are the latest novelty ; 
the public are indebted to their works 
for a new pictorial sensation ; they 
have given an interesting and ah 
endless topic of talk. All this may be 
taken as a success ; but when, as in 
the mannered works of Turner, :the 
public eye becomes wearied with a 
novelty at length grown stale, these 
pre-Raphael ites may dread, from the 
noisy and tickle democracy of taste, a 
reaction not less blind and extrava- 
gant than former praise. The spirit 
of revolution which fiTst crowned, 
is, in the end, not less eager to 
dethrone. 

Let us now endeavour to show how 
far the English school of figure-paint- 
ing is representative- of the English 
character and our prcscut aspect, of 
civilisation. As society grows more 
complex, art naturally becomes more 
manifold. The fewer the wants, the 
Ampler the ideas of a people, tie- 
more narrow will be the range of their 
art -creations. The art of barbarous 
nations is not only rude, hut- propor- 
tionally circumscribed ; even the arts 
of Egypt and of Greece, whatever be 
tlicir merit, ancf however clearly they 
declare an advanced civilisation, are 
at lc.ust wanting in wide universality. 
The pictures of the middle ages, a:s 
the Manchester Exhibition abundant- 
ly shows, were still more circum- 
scribed in subject ; and while they 
iinytc to ardour pertain noble, facul- 
ties of the mind, they foave the wider 
circuit of human natiye, unrepresent- 
ed. It is not till we enter the gallery 
of the modern English school that 
we find art assume that wider lati- 
tude, which may even perhaps be 
deemed latitinlinarian, taking in the 
profane no less than the sacred, the 
cornie as well a the tragic. What 
a resolution is indeed involved in the 
entire purpose and dilution of art 
by the contrast between “The Last 
Supper” .(30)* of Giot to, * The Hap- 
t ism” of Franeia, and “The 

Crucifixion " (123) of Raphael, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, “The 
March of the Guards to Finchley” 


(2(5) by Hogarth, “ The Drawing of 
the Militia^’ (514) by John Philip, 
and “ Snap- Apple Night” (534) by 
Maclisc. This ominous introduction 
of comedy and satire into modern art, 
mul their prevalence in our English 
school, inuucc grave reflection. A 
well-known passage purporting to be 
descriptive of the Saviour, ended 
with the words, “ None have semi 
him laugh, but many have seen him 
weep;” and accordingly, the art of 
the middle ages might: readily move 
to tears, but never intentionally pro- 
voked to laughter. It is then start- 
ling to find imr English school com- 
mence with the works of Hogarth : 
and this vein of comedy, once opened, 
runs more or less throughout the 
English Gallery. This intermingling 
of comedy into art is perhaps, after 
all, a healthful and manful indication. 
It lias been said, man is the only 
animal who laughs ; and when he 
does laugh, as hero upon canvass, he 
shows a light heart and a free con- 
science ; and far be it from us to sug- 
gest that the keenest. Sense of comedy 
and satire is irreconcilable with 
higher duties, or incompatible with 
mme serious art. We tear, however, 
that, this revolution in the purpose 
of the arts implies that they are now 
content with a lower aim ; that their 
present object is not so much to 
ennoble, as to amuse ; that, in fact, 
they now serve to decorate a drawing 
room, instead of aspiring, as formerly, 
to mill devotion to a church. Herein, 
however, we find an adaptation in 
the existing phase of art to the wants, 
or at least? to the weakness, of our 
»reseiit civilisation. The business of 
ife is now so intense, the conflict of 
the world so «e* ore, that art, becom- 
ing reactionary, has now taken the 
province of recreation, and a picture 
which beguiles into a smile, or pro- 
vokes to laughter, accordingly con- 
fers on the world a service. It is, 
then,* neither strange nor unpardon- 
able that on the walls of an exhibi- 
tion should be hungw rks of comedy 
as well as of tragedy,- --that Mr 
Dobson’s “Toliit and the Angel” 
(517), u Popys’ Introduction to Nell 
GwynmV’ (52( 5) by Mr Egg, Mr 
Leightop’s u Procession of (-inuihue *’ 
(520), and “ r Fhe Ghost Scene in Mite 
both ” (522) by Mr Madiso, should 
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all bo found together on one wall in 
the same gallery. Such distribution 
and arrangement at le^t conspires 
to that system of contrast, surprise, 
and sensation, by which, as we have 
seen, the much-dreaded mental ennui 
is guarded off. This violation of the 
art-unities is indeed specially Eng- 
lish ; it has the sanction of Shake- 
speare ; and the present heterogeneous 
character of* our art may at least 
claim the following. well-known pas- 
sage by Dr Johnson in its defence, — 

“ Shakespeare's plays,” lie says, and 
the argument equally applies to out* 
English art — u Shakespeare's plays are 
not, in the rigorous and critical sense, 

either tragedies or comedies, blit compo- 
sitions #f a distinct kind ; exhibiting the 
real state of sublunary nature, which 
partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
mingled with endless variety of propor- 
tion and innumerable modes of combi- 
nation ; and expressing the euur.-e of the 
world, in which the Juss of one is the 
gain of the' other, in which, at the same 
time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, 
and tho mourner burying his friend." 

Tin* school of f/r/tr »• painting, in 
which it will he seen tin* English 
(hillerv is so prolific, would seem to 
take ‘its rise in this indiscriminate 
and naturalistic treatment of actual 
and ordinary life. Our English art 
is thus in great measure a spontane- 
ous emanation from the popular mind, 
finding what beauty, poetry, or eomie 
point, it may, in the incidents of 
society, rather than seeking what 
might perhaps he now deemed an 
abnormal elevation, distant from file 
daily sympathies of mankind. The 
sphere.? of art would no doubt he 
higher, were the life of man better : 
if Ids inner life were more thoughtful, 
his feelings less art itieial and conven- 
tional, the outward manifestation of 
that life t hrough art would doubtless 
beeome moreeontemplativo and heart- 
felt. For our part, however, we an* 
content to take the present phase of 
art as we find it. more especially as 
these English pictures are good 4 >f 
their kind, with no pretence, it is true, 
to the student-life of the few, but at 
the same time, honestly representa- 
tive of life as it, now is ; of, the crowd 
of gay dresses which throng our ex- 
hibitions ; of tho drawing-room and 
dinner-giving world, from ‘whence 


comes patronage to art. We accord- 
ingly trace a certain refinement of 
manner and style about our present 
school, which contrasts, we think 
favourably, with the coarser comedy 
of Hogarth and the pig-sty cottages 
of Morland. It will be seen, for ex- 
ample, how Wilkie in his “ Blind- 
man’s Buff” (2/58), and in his “ Rent 
Day” (26o), refined upon the Dutch 
Teniers and Brouwer, transmuting 
the tenants of a cottage into fit com- 
pany for a palace. In like manner, 
Mr Food, in his admirable picture of 
t lie “ Village School” (-lib), eschews 
all that is repulsive in poverty and 
rags : while Mr Webster wholly avoids 
the pictorial difficulty of low* life, by 
making his boys in such master- 
pieces as “the Playground” (328', 
and “the Slide” (3of»;, the polished 
sons of gentlemen. It is, indeed, re- 
markable how delicate treatment, 
skill in execution, study of character, 
and point, in incident, can, in such 
pictures, raise subjects the most com- 
mon into. works of extraordinary 
merit. 

This wide and. undefined term 
“ 'loit'r /xii jt fin*/,'' includes a clas^jf 
works which, taken from polite %>- 
ciety or gentvel comedy, are especially 
suited for the drawing-room. “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” the plays of 
♦Sheridan, the writings of Sterne and 
Addison, are the favourite works fur 
illustration. It is, indeed, quite sur- 
prising what trifles will pleu.se, if 
the art which adorns he excellent. 
“ I hide Toby and the Widow* Wad- 
man " (3t*i) /“ Sir Roger de Coverlev 
going to 1 ’hureh " (3 pi? , and “ Sterne 
and the (Jrisette* (12.V-, are, for ex- 
ample, all subjoins suited to *thaf 
quiet humour and veiled satire 
which are the special gifts of Mr 
Leslie, and constitute pictures at 
once pointed and pleasing, which 
amuse without presuming to in- 
struct ; which, taking the public taste 
just as it is, condescends to il please 
with a. feather and tickle with a 
straw.” How delightfully charming 
is a painting of silks and satins — 
how well, when hung in the draw- 
ing-room*, it matches with the new 
curtains and the gay carpet -how 
well the elegant attitudes and man- 
ners of the people in the picture 
comport with tho elegant trifling in 
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society, with the graceful compli- 
ments which pass round the piano, 
and the sotto voce conversation 
which serves as an accompaniment 
to songs of conventional sentiment ! 
Thus how Complete is the accord- 
ance between art and society ; and 
how can pictures fail of pleasing, 
which thus satisfy the highest needs 
of “ evening parties 1 ” “ High Art ” 

were an intrusion. Do you suppose 
that a picture of St Peter is wanted 
in that polite society, where the 
company of St Peter himself, tlie 
rude fisherman, would be far from 
welcome i In a day when manners 
make the man — and it is more im- 
portant to be recognised as the per- 
fect gentleman than known as the 
'good Christian — it is not surprising 
that- art, corresponding to the exi- 
gences of society, should become at 
once frivolous and refined. 

This is specially the tendency of 
oitr present English school ; yet, 
though a successful work be both 
frivolous and refined, it is, at the 
same time, needful that* the execu- 
tion and treatment should be pic- 
torially good. If manners make 
tlfe man, it is needful, at least, that 
the manners shall be of the best ; and 
if pictorial manners and polish, and 
a good wardrobe, be sufficient to 
make the picture, it is at any rate 
demanded tlwiU thesis excellencies 
shall be the best of their kind. Mr 
Charles Kean, at the Princess's Thea- 
tre, may succeed by alluring the eye ; 
but yet, to command even this success, 
it was needful that the stage-display 
should be of its kind the best, [n like 
manner take Mr Frith’s “Life at the 
Seaside” in the •Academy Exhibi- 
tion of .1851, and which we are sorry 
not to find now at Manchester : it 
was admirably executed, abounding 
in point, humour, and character ; 
it was the best of its class, and the 
crowd which gathered round it at 
once constituted a just tribute to its 
merit, and afforded sufficient evidence 
that to amuse and tickle by a trifle 
is rioav the special province of art. 
The pictures of Mr FritJf and of Mr 
Egg aro, indeed, so admirably exe- 
cuted, that we should with reason 
regret tneir absence in any Ex- 
hibition. Take for example Mr 
Frith's “ Stage - Coach Adventure ” 


(386) ; it is marked by pungent sa- 
tire, is capi tally painted, and lias, at 
least, the merit of adding to enjoy- 
ment by (Tcfiting -amusement. In the 
same way, Mr Egg’s pictures of “ lYpys* 
Introduction to Nell IT wynne ” (52f>), 
and “ Peter the Great’s first Inter- 
view with Catherine” (:}i>8), ap) ad- 
mirable rather from the excellency of 
pictorial manner and execution than 
from any intrinsic value in the sub- 
ject. People delight to find what 
they have read of put upon canvass ; 
it is now spec hilly the province of a 
picture to realise and satisfy curio- 
sity, and it is scarcely less gratifying 
for a man to find his own vagrant 
thoughts and reminiscences reduced 
to pictorial form, than to see Jiimself 
in print. All men, of course, have 
read Th' Vicar of I Vahjivld^ and 
have early recollections of Moses 
and bis adventures : what then can 
be more delightful than to come 
upon the two pictures of Maelisc 
(57!) and 585), and see Muses, how 
smart he is made for tin 1 fair,-- to 
mark the consternation of Jus re- 
turn, and actually to find the gross 
of green spectacles here full in view i 
To praise works or men of such uc- 
knowledged excellence were nrCdh-ss, 
to attempt their depreciation fruit- 
less. Such pictun*s cannot but suc- 
ceed, because they awaken pleading 
and passim memories without tax- 
ing to heavy .thought, or rousing a 
dormant conscience. We, live in a 
day when sermonising is permitted 
to the pulpit alone, as the only set- 
off to t.lm levity of a world which 
dares nut to, be serious. We doubt: 
not, were, it necessary, a deep moral 
might be discovered in “ l y nele Toby 
and the Widow Wadman,” in “Life 
at the Sea-side,' or in “ Moses and 
the Spectacles ; ” but, for our part, w e 
should scarcely presume to moralise 
where we arc evidently told to laugh, 
especially as the laughter may be 
bot h hparty and harmless. 

It is scarcely a hopeful symptom 
tjpit our national art so early in its 
growth should have so soon degene- 
rated into a luxury. Ours is an art of 
wealth ambitious of display, rather 
than of thoughts which demand an 
utterance, of feelings which claim a 
sympathy: Ours is an art allied ro 
the merchant wealth of Venice, 
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rather than to tho convoit thought refinement, and the exquisite dvaw- 
of Fiesoli, or even to theBtudent-life ing in the hands and heads ; or, more 
which now feeds our literature. It especially, to “ The Bathers” (357), 
is an art of colour, ratner than of and observe the delicate undulation 
form, of effect rather than of senti- in the lines and forms ; the modular- 
meut ; it seeks to furnish a room in- tion of light, shade, and* colour ; the 
stead of feeding the mind — to allure refined idealising of the actual model, 
rather than to exact. But to the fret; from the coarseness of Etty and 
gm^eous art of Venice in her glory the mannered generalisation of Frost, 
we cannot yet attain. Of Venice it is Then, if in wonder you ask how all 
said, “ In puirple was she robed, and this knowledge and skill has been 
of her feast monarchy partook ; ” and, attained, walk into the room of drfw- 
aecordingly, her palace-art was sump- ings, examine the chalk studies from 
tuous ami ornate. In like man her our thd life, and the elaborate sketch for 
own school of painting, under the his masterpiece, “ The Choice of the 
patronage of merchant princes, as Wedding Gown.” Again, we sav, these 
here assembled at the grand empori- works are perfect in their kind ; and 
urn of commerce, has emulated the while such a school existed, a pre- 
sume display ; yet, nevertheless, our Kspliaelitc revolution and revelation 
works contrast with tin; glowing were not needed, 
creations of Venice, as the Exchange The difficulty of assigning to these 
and the Free Trade llall in Man- pre-Huphnelite works their rightful 
Chester compare with the Doge's position in the history of past art, or 
Palace. among tlie works of our own times, 

Yet must it be conceded that our is indicated at once in the violence of 
drawing-room art admits of and re- their opponents, and by the ardour 
reive* refinement and elegance of their friends. To take a middle 

in its treatment. There is, as we have course woulU be more easy, wore they 
said, in the works of Mr Leslie a not themselves, both in their doc- 
tourh of subtlety. We would also, for trine and by tlieir works, so agress- 
this same merit., specially point out ivelv antagonistic. For ourselves, 
Mr Horsley's “ Madrigal” 5 [\h. Look we ‘have, in our previous article, al- 
at the hands, how delicately formed, ready shown that this [Manchester 
how sensitive to the music; the heads. Exhibition abundantly proves that 
how expressive of character, and how the brethren have imitated the mid- 
full of the occasion : the bearing of die ages by tin* resuscitation of ex- 
t he figures, and their attire, how in- plodcd errors, rather than through 
dicative of birth and refinement ! A the adoption uf high spiritual graces, 
picture which, like this, takes a do- But perhaps tin* members of this 
juestie scene, and exalts it into a re- set mol would rather fie tested by their 
lined and thoughtful work of art, truth to living nature than by tlieir 
throws into the. conception of life a literal transcript of a past history, 
poetry, and thus dot s service to man- Even, however, upon this issue we 
kind. We ru ed #t>t say that tho shall find thaj veniietsaro conflicting, 
works? of Mr Mulready hear this same. One man, with magnifying Ions in 
critical test. Careful and elaborate hand, but with no notion, as we 
in execution and finish, rich and lus- think, of what is requisite to a pie- 
t rous iii colour, matured in thought tuiv. examines and counts every se- 
am! intention. free from mannerism, parate hair on the ruddy peasant's 
they attain all the special merits head, or individualises each blade of 
which the. English pre-Hupljnelitcs grass in the field ^see d *2 1), ami fortli- 
only aim at, and sufficiently show with in ecstasy exclaims how womler- 
i lufl «»ur national school was m^t ful , how like to nature ! Another man, 
wholly wanting in truth and since- who lias studied nature not le.Sj? dili- 
rity when the brethren appeared with gently, andwho is certainly not- less in- 
t heir wondrous revelations. The best formed op the true philosophy of art, 
works of Mr Mill reedy are not to l»o eschewing tho numerously-supplied 
seen in Manchester. Turn * however, magnifying and opera glasses by 
to the hayfield, with ** BmVhell and which the. Manchester Committee 
Sophia” (3 t*2>, and mark tho high have unconsciously satirised the exe- 
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cution of the works exhibited, or the 
injustice of their hanging, — this man, 
we say, anxious to test these preten- 
tious pictures by unaided vision and 
unbiassed mind, exclaims in execra- 
tion, how detestable ! how untrue to 
nature ! It is evident, then, that on 
this point the public arc divided into 
diametrically opposing parties. We 
think, however, it must be admitted 
b^ all, that this new school is the 
las! and the most ultra development 
of the naturalistic tendencies winch 
we have already pointed out as the 
special characteristic of our national 
art. Whether this new aspect of 
naturalism be indeed simple nature, or 
a gross mannerism, and altogether a 
caricature of nature, is another ques- 
tion. We think, however, we may 
positively assert that these works, 
even if true to nature as she /.s, are at 
least utterly falser to nature as she 
ap/H’firs. It is, therefore, manifest 
that these pictures, as translations of 
nature into art, are utterly untrue 
and false. This is, indeed, tin* fun- 
damental error which vitiates all their 
iudustry, their pretended honesty and 
truth. It may be admitted that-, in 
nature, a cube- has eight, sides, but if 
an artist should in hisjneture paint 
more than three, he violates the pos- 
sibilities of vision. In like manner, 
a swallow on the wing may ha ve eye. 
bill, and plurn;tgi*;but when Mr Hunt 
actually puts all these details into his 
picture pretending to he true to 

nature, he paints, in fact, a pictorial 
falsehood. WImtcv e r in ay have been 
an earlier doctrine, it lias now been 
the practice of several centuries, that 
the action of a picture must he limit- 
ed fro a moment tif Hym ; that, for 
example, on the- .same* canvass cannot 
be represented a man^oing t o exe- 
cution, the scene of his execution, 
and the subsequent burial : and, ac- 
cordingly, Mr (Jope, in ins Martyr- 
dom of Lawrence Saunders” 
has thrown an analogous subject into 
three separate compartments or pic- 
tures. Now, it is this visual and 
mental, no less than pictorial law, 
which the Euglish pre-Raphaelitcs 
substantially violate in their works. 
In the “ Hireling Shepherd” MiU), it 
may be possible that the eye should 
mark, for example, each individual 
liaison the peasant’s head, but, come- 


quently , it\:ould not at the same mo- 
ment see the down on the moth’s 
wing, or ctvint the ears of com in the 
distant fielu. In order to mark with 
equal distinctness these varied de- 
tails, so widely distant from the focus 
of vision, a succession of moments, 
and still more, several distinct points 
of sight, are needful. Thus this equal 
emphasis of detail throughout the 
picture, so fatal to pictorial effect, 
arises in the fundamental error, that 
it is the province of a picture to re- 
present nature as slio /*, not as she 
appear*. 

This doctrine, of aspects ami ap- 
pearances constitutes, in fact, the 
very nkilosophy ami poetry of art. 
If arrW nothing but a literal tran- 
script of nature, then is picture- 
making mechanical, and t he painter s 
vocation drudgery. Art is no longer 
the rendering of what the poet-mind 
pereeives or feels, blit, tier manual 
and servile t ranscript of detail which 
can he spelt out and counted. This is 
a naturalism which defeats itself, by 
leading to an art which, as art, is un- 
natural and monstrous ; a naturalism 
which is, in fart, materialism ; and in 
proportion as it is material, ignores 
the artist's mind, whose special pro- 
vi ner it is to compose, to create, and 
to idealise. This is the philosophical 
error which infects and vitiates, to a 
greater or less degree, all the works 
which have . proceeded from this 
ireMimptuous school. *Sir Joshua 
ley nolds would seem, as it were l»v 
anticipation, to have denounced the 
delusions of these men, when lie 
wrote as follows, 

“ Anruig-t the jgpinters and writers 
on painting, them rs one maxim uni- 
versally admittc . and continually in 
culcated. Imitate nature is the invari- 
able rule ; hut 1 know of none who have 
explained in what manner this rule is 
to he understood; the cnnaoqucmrft of 
which is, that every one takes it in the 
most obvious sense, that objects are re- 
presented naturally when they have such 
relief that they seem real. It may up- 
jfcar strange, perhaps, to hear this Johso 
of the rule disputed ; but it must be con- 
sidered that, if the exclusive excellence 
of a painter consisted only in this kind 
of imitation, painting must lose its rank, 
and bo no longer considered as a liberal 
art and sister to poetry. Thin imitation 
being merely mechanical, in which tile 
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slowest intellect is always sire to succeed 
best, for the painter of Jenius cannot 
stoop to drudgery, in whieh the under- 
standing has no part ; and what pretence 
1ms art to claim kindred with poetry but 
its powers over the imagination 1 ” 

There arc other errors and perver- 
sities which seem to beloiig to indi- 
vidual taste, or rather to the want of 
good taste, rather than to arise from 
any dogmatical theory. For instance, 
we know of no theory which lays down 
that flesh should be made of brick- 
dust ; that human hair should be uni- 
formly red ; that women should beun- 
oxceptionally ugly ; that men should 
be ungainlyand uncouth ; that beauty 
should be eschewed as a 410ml evil, 
and poetry be sought only in the 
repulsive. That we are in no way 
over-rating tie*, special claims of these 
works to public attention and admi- 
ration, will be at one*- evident on 
appealing to Mr Hunt's “Hireling 
Shepherd ” ' 1:1 I , and his equally 
startling “ ( lentlemen of Verona “* 
(17‘f\ lx is strange, nav, it is un- 
pardonable, that tin* pretended love 
of nature a nature which shows, 
herself so beauteous, so placid, and 
unobtrusive- should result in pic- 
tures so repulsive, so meretricious 
and offensive. 

We readily admit that, notwith- 
standing such uhhnnvut. qualities, 
the works of these nu n possess some 
remarkable merits. If they did not, 
it were impossible that they could >o 
long have maintained (heir ground in 
public attention. Some of the best 
works which have emanated from 
this school, it must be admitted, are 
not in Manchester. It is to be re- 
gretted t ltd Millais's pictures nf 
“The Huguenots ” and the “Order of 
Release," are not here exhibited, and 
that the undoubted .genius of this 
artist has no better witness to attest 
his merit than his “ Autumn Leaves” 
(r> »;f>. Yet, notwithstanding these 
delieieneies, tin* F.xhihition contains 
works, to deny all merit to which 
would assuredly be. to condemn our- 
selves. For example, in Mv Hunt's 
“Claudio and Isabella" y5(>5), tlieiv 
is a dread fear in Claudio, a reproof 
in the Isabella, with her stead- 
fast manner and soul-pi«yving eve, 
which make* this work, notwith- 
standing its repulsive, aspect, a mar- 


vel in expression. “The awakened 
Conscience” (550) is likewise in this 
respect not less remarkable, every 
incident adding emphasis to the 
story, and the marvellous detail aid- 
ing the realisation. It is these men- 
tal attributes which have given to 
the best works of these artists a high 
position with all jnen who, tired of 
conventionalism and elegant trifling, 
would fain look to art for sugges- 
tive thought and tin? mind's expres- 
sion. We would, as far as in us 
lies, earnestly beseech these ardent 
painters to throw aside their repul- 
sive mannerism, their false dogma a, 
and the dogmatising teachers who 
have betrayed their best interests ; 
a nd hi-ncefort h. according to the sound 
and long-established canons in art, 
throw into their works more and 
more of thought, deep intent, and 
mental fxpivssioii. They arc wholly 
in error when they suppose that to 
them was confided a fresh revelation. 
All that is essentially new in them- 
selves and .their works is a repulsive 
and utterly false mannerism, which 
in their best pictures they have 
themselves already in great measure 
abandoned. What is good and .ad- 
mirable in kheir practice is in no- 
wi.-e new, and belongs not specially 
to them : it is coeval with tin* origin 
of all noble art. and immutable as 
the best fac ulties vl* man. Surely 
they do not pretend that to them is 
due the discovery that truth, honesty, 
and sincerity, are essential to all high 
labour, and that thought ynd mental 
expression are the highest attributes 
in the works of man. The entire 
history of art enforces the truth of 
these doctrines, ofd as tin* records of 
the human race. It is thought and 
mental expression which gives to the 
classic heads of Jupiter, of Alexander, 
and of Psyche, their claim to immor- 
tality. It was thought and mental 
expression which gave to the now 
much-abused Raphael, in the “ Dis- 
mto” an id “ the School of Athens,” 
tis supreme position in the middle-age 
revival. This same thought mid ex- 
pression, found in the greatest works 
of Titian ami Tintoret, still subsist- 
ing in such pictures ns ** The Three 
Marvs” (310), not ext inct in t he school 
of Spain, and in “ The Descent from 
the Cross” by Rubens, have in all 
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ages, and in all countries, given to 
art its value and renown. Among 
the presumptuous errors, then, which 
our pre- Raphael ite brethren have 
yet to unlearn, is the flattering notion, 
that to them' pertains the honour of 
any grand discovery. In proportion 
as they henceforth learn humility, 
learn to acknowledge that before the 
dawn of their light the world was 
not in utter darkness ; just in pro- 
portion as they submit to the wisdom 
that has gone before them— a wisdom 
which, though they think it not, may 
still be found living around them ; 
— just in this same proportion will 
they lose the noisy notoriety belong- 
ing to a revolutionary clique, ami 
gain that enduring renown which 
their genius merits.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that 
this pre-Raphael ite furor has not ex- 
tended to our school of water-colour 
painting. Many of these drawings, 
indeed, sufficiently show that sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose may 
exist wholly independent of “ the 
brethren,” ami, fortunately, equally 
independent of their repulsive man- 
nerism. Wo need scarcely point out 
such works as Mr Lewis’s “ Frank 
Encampment in the Desert ” 
or Ids “ Easter day at Rome” '*1-17 }, 
both of which sufficiently prove that 
the utmost originality, and the high- 
est merit, may still be attained by 
genius without the necessity of any 
new revolution. Mr William Hunt, 
again, in his “Stable Boy” fr, 
and in “The Attack” (52fb, and 
“ The Defeat” (527), is natural, cha- 
racteristic, and graphic to the last 
degree, yet wholly miinhctcd by this 
vicious theory, and lMu^mtaminaled 
by any extravagance in practice. In- 
deed, this entire collection of water- 
colour drawings is so admirable and 
unexceptional, and the merits of the 
works, and the Several manners of the 
individual axjtists, so well understood 
and so fully acknowledged, that the 
task of the eritm has beronje now 
'difficult, just in proportion as all that 


can be advanced has boon already 
anticipated. 1 In the great- Exposition 
of the Fine Arts in Paris, our school 
of watcr-comurs attracted much at- 
tention ; and Thdophilc Gautier, in 
the columns of the Moniteur, thus 
spoke of its characteristics, — 

“It is known to what point of perfec- 
tion our neighbours beyond the Channel 
have pushed this national style, in which 
they have no serious rivals : they have 
acquired in it a vigour, an eclat, an in- 
credible effect. If too often their oil- 
pictures resemble water-colon iv, in re- 
venge their water-colours are like oil- 

pietures for intensity, warmth, and 
energy of tone. They possess colours 
of an irreproachable preparation, which 
furm a scale the mo-t extended papers 
smooth ns glass, granulated as a wall, 
according to the effect which they desire 
to obtain, and which admit of work the 
most varied, from a five wash to the 
utmost elaboration.’*— /.< Monitcur f'tti- 
re mil, June 21, 3iv>5. 

Though all which mu be said ou 
tin* merits of our English water- 
colours has been long since exhaust- 
ed, yet we would at least venture to 
advance:! few words on the manifest 
relation between this essentially na- 
tional art and the pictorial wants 
and tastes of the people. Water- 
colour art is indeed specially suited 
to the characteristics of our English 
school a school, as we have Man, 
not ambitious nr high, ami therefore, 
for the most. •part, not availing it- 
self of the full resources or limits of 
oil painting. Wat * t- colours, on tin: 
other hand, are not fitted for grand 
historic works, but rather for those 
smaller cabinet- -pictures and subjects 
of t/' tn“ which are special I v suited 
to English tastes, ami the limits of 
private pat rone Sin h .subjects 
and xvorks demand that high ’ and 
delicate finish, that nuiity and bril- 
liancy of colour, which the water- 
colour medium can so well attain. 
Such works are rightly prized us 
gems. .Then, again, atmosphere in 
the sky, and aerial delicacy in dis- 
t;yices,~ with all those qualities of 


* Wo need scarcely say' that this year’s Inhibition of the Royal Academy justifies 
and confirms all that we had written on the English pre- Raphael i tea in Muinlie.ster. 
W a glad!/ admit, however, that such works as ” Thoughts of the Future,” hy Mr 
H. Garrick, and “The Mountain- Path," hy Mr J. T. I.innel!, give, at least to sumo 
mam bora -of this school, the promise of honourable escape from what is monstrous 
and repulsive. 
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colour, effect, and tone/ which give cidentally to his country. In art, 
to our landscape art itl supremacy indeed, our collective nationality is 
and charm, are perhaps Jnore within formed out of our dissevered indivi- 
the roach of water-colours than of dualities: the diversified aspects of 


oils. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, within, their comparatively cir- 
cumscribed limits — the confines, in 
fact, which bound our English school 
— % thesc works approach perfection, 
and merit all the crowded popularity 
which in Manchester has attended 
them. The examples here brought 
together are the best of their kind : 
they are such as minister to enjoy- 
ment without taxing thought ; they 
specially const itute an art of luxury— 
an epicurean banquet to the finer 
senses. 

^Jhit if the thought in these works 
be not deep, it cannot at least be 
charged with monotony. The di- 
versity, indeed, manifested by the 
leading men in this Gallery, is re- 
markable. a* if the ready fluency in 
the vehicle luul given a freedom to 
expression, each artist speaking out 
in his own way just what thoughts 
are in him. Take, fur example, 
Lewis, Hunt, Caiterinole, Haag, 
Tune r, Copley Fielding, Trout, 
David Lo\, Kii'hnriUnu, V». Tripp, 
and* I'raiiwhite all so admirable, 
and yd each so different from the 
other, font rust the refim-d drawing 
and tin 1 elaborate slipj.de of Mr Lewis 
with tin rude blotting- in of Cat- 
tiTiuolo : tin* delicacy of Copley 
Fielding's tones with tin* tiene tire 
of Turners later colour: the indefi- 
nite sloppy- wash of Mr David (‘ox 
with tlie determined positive execu- 
tion of Mr 1 Iran white. There is 
certainly in all this nutting of dead 
academic uniformity ; each st>lc, like 
the school itself, has sprung up, we 
scarcely know how : each master pre- 
suming t«* imitate nature just in his 
ow n way. The complaint is often 
heard tliat our modern civilisation 
destroys individuality of character ; 
but the charge, if true of society, is 
certainly false when applied to our 
school of art, whether m water or^n 
oil. fontrnst, for example, Mr Maelisr 
with Sirfharlea East lake, Mr Dauby 
with Mr Holman Hunt-, and in each, 
the Ktrojijg individuality of our art is 
seen protruding above its generalised 
nationality ; each man own iug alle- 
giauce first to himself, and then iu- 


our national school having remark- 
ably little in common, ’save the one 
locality of origin. Art, in fact, in 
these days of fusing intercourse, 
merges its national into a cosmo- 
politan existence ; and thus, for ex- 
ample, while the French, German, 
and English schools have each their 
boundary lines of separation, all yet 
again intermingle into one brother- 
hood, having this in common— that 
all alike represent the thoughts, the 
feelings, and the wants, of the same 
Eu ro pean civilisat iqjj. 

A foreigner walking through these 
galleries of English painting would 
exclaim, where is their “high art V' 
Accustomed to grand altar-pictures 
lo Kaiilhach's “ Fall of Jerusalem,” 
or his “ Hattie of tile Huns,” — to 
“ llorner deified." by Ingres ■ or the 
“Decline of the l'tomaus,” by Cou- 
ture.-- he would be astonished that a 
nation so great in wealth, in com- 
merce, and in%*oiiquest, should not 
boast <»f pictures equally grand in 
s« ale and ambitious in maimer. The 
explanation of this unfortunate ano- 
maly is, that the English artists, from 
Harry down to ilaydon, specially de- 
vot'd to high art, have Mink under 
poverty and calamity-* Of the works 
of ilaydon the public will be glad 
of the opportunity now afforded of 
judging for ih* m»cives. and they will 
pmbably arrive at" the conclusion 
that the merits of these ambitious 
pictures are barely commensurate 
with their partial popularity and 
success. lli-s “ .Judgment of Solo- 
mon ” is acknowledged as his 

best ; “ Macbeth \-41) betrays his 
besetting; exaggeration : and ‘’The 
Mock Election " v 4-l) his coarseness. 
Judging from these works, we should 
inter that he did not possess sufficient 
innate mental elevation and refine- 
ment for (lie high style to which he 
aspired! Llis colouring is coarse, his 
execution clumsy, his figures plobeian, 
and his forms wanting in style and 
dignity. . Still we readily admit that 
his “Judgment of Solomon” is a 
great w ork, and we cannot but join 
in the regret, elsew here expressed, 
that this 1 one of the highest at- 
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tempts of our English school — -should 
not have fouud a position in our 
National Gallery. 

The ’works of Etty, it must be ad- 
mitted, merit more than this quali- 
fied praise. 'His picture of “ Ulysses 
and the Syrens” (203) is great in 
merit as it is grand in scale. Let 
it be admitted that the forms arc 
coarse, that the Syrens are too liter- 
ally copied from the ordinary models 
of common life ; yet the colour, not 
so rapturous as the Venetian, not so 
subtle and delicate as that of Turner 
in his better days, is of the highest 
excellence, passing from the delicacy 
of silver tones into the richness of 
golden lustre, making the picture -a 
banquet for the 'eye, an intoxication 
to the senses. His “ Woman interced- 
ing for the Vanquished” (:w»u) is di- 
rectly founded upon Titian, and at- 
tains a Titian-like grandeur ; the 
drawing has decision, and that cer- 
tainty which belongs to knowledge ; 
the colour distant and subtle, yet, 
close and intimate in its modu- 
lated relations, is thoroughly ma- 
tured, rising indeed into the heroic, 
and becoming truly the language of 
expression. There is likewise in these 
works a power which proves vigour 
of mind, an intensity Vhicli gives 
them a purpose, to which the sur- 
rounding pjoturcs do not aspire. 
Take, for exaiqpk*, Mr Frost’s “ l/na 
and the Wood lymphs” {507/ ; though 
refined in feeling and elegant in form, 
it is, when compared with these works 
of Etty, without •colour, power, or in- 
tention. ^ 

In the interest of high art it is to 
be regretted that Mr Herbert is not 
better represented* His “ Piracy of 
the Brides of Venice ” .$33} is u sub- 
ject not suited to hisjnanner ; and 
his “Lear disinheriting Cordelia” 
(329), severe, thoughtful, academic, is 
yet but a study for a larger work. 
Sir Charles Eastlakc’s picture of 
“Christ weeping over Jerusalem” 
(359) is too wadi known to require 
either commendation or criticism. In 
dignity of subject and purity of man- . 
tier it takes a high comparative posi- 
tion among the English school ; but 
wore the point of e*ontni8t*changed 
to the great Italian works, it would 
be found comparatively wanting in 
1 leva t ion of general type and in 


marked individuality of character 
and expression. Still we readily ad- 
mit that it b a great and honourable 
work; Of Mr Ward it is difficult- to 
say whether he belong to the lower 
province of genre or to the higher 
sphere of history ; his admirable’ pic- 
ture of “ Marie-Antoinette mending 
the coat of the sleeping* King” (597), 
partaking, in fact, of both characters. 
It must i>e admitted, however, that 
his “ Charlotte Corday led to Execu- 
tion ” (464) is one of the chief historic 
pictures in this Exhibit ion, approach- 
ing indeed to the u grand style.” 
It were interesting to know how far 
this wwk was executed under the in- 
spiration of Horace Vemet and the 
French school; In the enumeration 
of works of high intention, it w*m; 
unpardonable to omit the mention of 
Mr Poole’s “ Song of the Trouba- 
dours" ( 3 * 20 ), so different from any 
work ancient or modern in the [ire- 
sent Exhibition, so great in its spell- 
like power and mystery. The style 
is so special as scarcely to admit of 
designation in words ; like all true 
greatness, the manner is inborn. The 
colour is not Venetian for that it is 
too subdued ; not of the school of 
Rembrandt-, for that it is too refined ; 
not Homan, for that it w ere too good. 
The light of the moon sparkles and 
dances on the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, yet none of its shores 
can now show so poetic and noble a 
race. The picture is indeed a poet’s 
dream and dream land, where fin- 
fever-heat of clay has at length swoon- 
ed into the languishing hours of 
moonlight, and song wakens in the 
soul teadeivSt rapture. 

Finally, though foremost in our 
emuimenition of the works of highest- 
im pose, we nun i; incut ion Mr Mae- 
ise.’sgrand picture, “ The Ghost Scene 
in Macbeth” (522). Let it In* con- 
ceded that it is black in colour, 
exaggerated in type of countenance 
and expression, noisy and clap-trap 
in its stage-mannerism, vet do w*e 
nevertheless feel that there is in this 

tfork an unapproachable* grandeur 
and terror. It has been objected 
that the Ghost, visible only to Mac- 
beth, ought not to be in the picture : 
let it lie fflSppnHcd then, if necessary, 
that the Ghost appeared likew ise to 
the painter — that under the haunting 
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vision of the spccYro he minted this 
picture, thus giving to the work its 
supernatural mystery andlawe. Our 
limits scarcely admit <n detailed 
criticism, yet, nevertheless, w r e may 
venture to state the conclusion to 
which that criticism would lead,— 
that in power of thought and of 
dealing w ith a great subject, making 
each character great and powerful ; 
for skill and concentration in the 
composition, and in the telling of the 
story ; for mastery in handling and 
execution, this work triumphs over 
its more obvious defects, and attains 
to some of the highest attributes in 
art-- -grandeur, power, and mystery. 

Were we asked whether art, like 
science, be progressive, we should 
probably point to the works of Stan- 
field, Landseer. and Roberts. * Pro- 
gression in the arts would seem not 
only to correspond with, but in some 
measure to be dependent on, the de- 
velopment uf the physical sciences ; 
art increasing in detailed accuracy as 
scirn^ advances in certainty, a pie- 
tun 1 in fact involving a knowledge of 
earth, air, and sea, with the science 
of optics and the laws of vision, 
'fake, for instance, Mr Huberts’ “ Gir- 
alda, Seville <535), his “ Interior of 
St Stephen’s, Vienna'’ (1ST <, and liis 
large picture of “Koine” (434\ and 
compare these pictorial application* 
of linear and aerial perspective with 
the background buildings in the pic- 
tures oft In* early < Jerinan and Italian 
schools, and we shall find in these 
works about the same contrast as be- 
( ween mid* lie-age science and the po- 
sitive knowledge of the nineteenth 
century. Of the works <Tf Landseer, 
Mich as “ The Shoeing*’ (4<>7‘\ “ The 
i ’at. paw” and “There is Life in 
the < >ld I >og yet” *331), it is scarcely 
Jne»lt'ul that we should speak. Ill 
the history of animal-painting, how- 
ever. they claim distinctive, notice 
for the supremacy given, if we may 
so say, to mental expression. These 
pictures would indeed go fin* to 
determine the long-mooted quos- 
tion, wither animals are gifteit 
with mind and reason, and it won* 
perhaps, dillicult to say whether sue-lr 
art belongs to the ’department^ of 
natural science or of mental philo- 
sophy. Mr Stanfield must he classed., 
w ith Mr Roberts — not only by virtue. 


of his naturalism, but also from the 
largeness of his scenic manner. We 
think that “ The Passage of the 
Magra” (343) — guns drawn along the 
beach with in fio wring tide and moun- 
tains in the distance — in the best of 
lus works here exhibited. His “ St 
Michael’s Mount” (377), however, 
more especially displays his mastery 
over the sea, broken and tossing — 
heaving dashing w aves, rising and fall- 
ing with weight and power, .but liquid 
and yielding, into which heavy bod- 
ies 'sink, yet buoyant, whereon light 
bodies may float ; swelJingwith anger, 
ready to break in spray and flood over 
man and boat j the same, storm which 
tosses the wave ranging in the sky, 
buffeting the black wind-driven rain- 
laden clouds. We think such pic- 
tures as these would go far to show 
that art is, or at least may be, still 
progressive : yet, at the same time, let 
it be observed, that the progression 
has been in a physical direction. All 
that belongs to t he soul of art — to 
soul in man and spirit in nature — is, 
bv r our modern art, deliberately ne- 
glected. Mr Stanfield’s pictures to 
us always incline to the material, 
without emotion, or even much of 
imagination : they are, as it were, a 
body perfect after its kind, yet a body 
without a soul. It is strange to re- 
flect how difficult it is in art, as 
indeed in human nagi^x to combine 
in their highest forms the material 
with the mental, to bring into union 
strength of body with intensity oi 
soul. Contrast, 'for example, Stan* 
field's “ St Michael's Mount " writh 
Dauby's “Evening Gun” (107): 
Dauby's work wants the vigour oi 
robust bodily existence, but, as* n 
compensation ,%oul is suffused over 
land and sea* to us those clouds* 
which gather round that setting sun 
do take a colouring from an “eye 
that had kept watch o’er man's mor- 
tality.” Tins picture, when exhibited 
in Paris, obtained from the Jloa item 
the following notice,-- 

“ The jV>etic effect of this scene can- 
not well bo imagined ; there is ii^ this 
picture a t ranquillity, ft silence, a solitude 
which vividly impress the souk Nevoi 
was the sdlcnm grandeur of tho ocean 
better represented .” — JLe Mon it cur, June 
21, 1855. 

It is difficult to sum up in a few 
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'words the tendencies of our English did not, uiiler the pretence of loving 
school. Our English art, as we have nature, wJVship materialism ; that, 
seen, is healthful and vigorous, be- on the contrary, they fashioned indi- 
caiise eminently naturalistic ; it is vidua! nature into high mental types 
true and honest, because each painter that, infusing poetic thought and 
is true to himself, and with mental emotion into their works, nature be 
independence paints just what he came indeed spiritual. Thus an Ex- 
thinks and feels : it is for this reason liibition like the present should, at 
diversified in subject and character, before suggested, teach us the coeynia 
not fettered by authority, nor bound authority of historic wisdom to guide 
■ down by historic precedent. It like- of nature to suggest and give, and O 
Wise represents and corresponds to the artist’s mind to mould ami create, 
the existing phases of society, pajnt- No national school of art can bt 
ing up to the requirements of the great or enduring which is not tin 
^drawing-room, and putting upon joint emanation of these three 1 un- 
canvass all that is talked of at the darnental elements. \W say once 
.dinner-table. Finally, it knows how again that a national school, which 
to respect as yvcll as to represent has no historic root in the past, is 
English national life and manners in like to those ephemeral political con- 
their observance of social and moral stitutkms which rise and decay in >• 


proprieties, in their respectabilities, 
m their downright,- honest, and hearty 
commonplace. We think and trust, 
however, that in our English life anil 
thought arc to be found higher 
phases of existence than our national 
art has thus generally, ventured to 
portray. The faculty of imagina- 
tion, the feelings of devotion, man in 
liis higher aspects of thought or 
worship, religion as it connects the 

earth and humanity with heaven, 

these inspirations, to a corresponding 
nobility in art, our national school 
has hitherto for the most part left 
unheeded. The time has been, and 
in some countries still is, when a 
picture claimed the bended knee. 
Whatever, then, be the merits of our 
English school— and they are great — 
it is but too manifest that we need tin- 


day. The great works in historic art 
ought to teach us wisdom- a know 
ledge how rightly to use nature, ami 
how safely to exercise our own indi- 
vidual freedom. So taught, we 111:13 
look at nature with discrimiuutiiq. 
eye, seize what she in tended* tor * 
picture, and bring out her luteni 
beauties. »So taught, we may ai 
length exercise the poet’s right o 
creation, and with that freedom wind 
knowledge just i tics, throw into tin 
work tin; expression of the artist’; 
mind. Thus taught by the greu 
masters — enlightened and made* t rub 
free, not enslaved taking out o 
nature all tljat is best and jnos 
beauteous, thus giving to tin* artist’: 
mind the rights and tin* functions o 
the poet, we see no ivasou why tin 
art of the future should not be stii 


guidance of higher thought, the in- 
spiration of a nobler idea. Our art is 
tocr fugitive, miscellaneous, and va- 
grant, and seems, like our poetry, to 
await the outburst of some .strong 
national impulse, some cry from the 
people, some kindling of the fire. 

This great historic and international 
Exhibition suggests and justifies these 
. reflections. It shows in its Gallery 
of Old Masters that the great pai nters 


greater tlupi that of the past, am 
the school of England, now vigonm. 
in youth, in its fuller maturity sur 
pass the achievements of Italy. 'Thu 
guided by histmy, taking that whirl 
is vital and most holy in our civil i*n 
tion, fashioning our genius accordin' 
to the pressure and the wants of on 
own times, it is yet possible tlmt-ou 
national art may adequately repre- 
sent our national life. 
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NORTH ON HO MEli. 

A L15TTER TO IRJ'N.ECS. 


My Dear Ikenasus, — 

“Tro jani belli scriptorem, maxi me Lolli 
Dufti tui declamas Kcniui, Pra-nestc re- 
ligi.” 

So wrote Horace to hi» friend. How 
Khali I paraphrase the passage, arid 
apply it to my friend in two senses 1 
“ The author of the Troian war, you 
prince of loungers, while you were 
listening to debates in Westminster, 
I have read through again by the 
classic shores of Isis.” But I have 
not read him again in the llesli, 
though I have in the spirit, along 
with t he A yum mnto n of Aeschylus, in 
the rich and racy prose of the fourth 
volume of Professor Wilson’s Ks- 
suys. I hope I am not failing into 
my second childhood, but I am fain 
to confess that, in returning to 
Homer, I have returned to the em- 
brace, of the earliest literary friend of 
my first. The iirst. book I ever read 
through was the I Hud of Homer in 
Pope's translation. How 1 loved 
every lino of it ! How I discussed 
all. the Homeric characters with my 
elders ! How angry I was with those 
who took the part of the Trojans, and 
preferred Hector to Achilles ! The 
child’s instinct felt that somehow or 
other it is good to be courageous ; 
and all the Trojans are painted in 
the I Hud , save, perhaps, Sarpcdun 
and .'Kneas, as more or less of pol- 
troons -even ' Hector fiimself, the 
slayer of men and the tamer of 
horses, in spite of his waving plumes. 
A e h i 1 1 e s w; is t h e grea t h ero. H e wi 1 1 
always be the hero of the instinctive 
and unsophisticated soul. And dear, 
next to him, was the clever vagabond 
Ulysses perhaps even more dear, 
though less imposing, because he 
seems the more attainable character 
for imitation. To tight like Achillea 
seemed a hopeless business, but to 
travel like Ulysses possible. What 
a thirst foi seeing the world is 
kindled by the. smell of tin* salt- 
water of which all his* narrative 
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smacks ! If mothers would make 
their children stay at home, they 
should never put in their hands the 
Odyssey* or Haiti niton Crusoe, or 
Lcinutl Gulliver. But tlie Odyssey 
is perhaps tlie prime well-head of 
that mischief. I should like to know 
lio\v many Britons it has eventually 
sent to the north pole — how many 
to tlie antipodes ! I ever preferred 
the Odyssey to the Wad, though no 
doubt, as a work of art, the Iliad is 
most perfect : for I am not by nature 
bloodthirsty, but travel -thirsty to 
excess. Years have rolled away 
since 1 first read Homer ; and I have 
made other authors, for the time 
being, the friends of my bosom ; but 
oue after another, “ as from life’s 
stirring circle the gems drop away,” 
they have left iny side, and Homer 
has at last taken his place again 
there without a rival. 

Often have I asked myself what 
two books I should wish to have 
saved out of some Alexandrian and 
Omaric (not Tlomeric) destruction of 
my library. I should have said once 
long ago, in the naughtiness of my 
heart, “ Byron and Bible in the 
next septeimiam perhaps, “the Bible 
and Schiller then “the Bible and 
Shakespeare ; ” now once again I say 
“the Bible and HTmier ; ” and the 
concatenation of the two books is 
more natural than that of the other 
pairs ; for Homer displays the 
man of biblical simplicity walking 
by the earth light of nature, and 
showing how much he could effect, 
and how much he was good for, 
without tlie Shekinah of the Divine 
I 'resell ee. X<> book devised by the 
brain of man furnishes an abler com- 
mentary on the book of life. In 
Homer tlie natural man is painted 
exactly* as in Script lire, as simple 
and intense in his loves and hatreds, 
as having all his actions superintend- 
ed in tin; one ease by Providence, in 
the other by destiny, possessing only 
a subordinate free-will. In the Bible 
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(the Old Testament I mean), the earth days, never raised* a question as to 
is governed by kings, as in the age of whether hk was one or many. He 
Homer — real unmistakable kings, wrote their bible, or at all events 
stronger and wiser and more beauti- composed it, and they would have 
ful, and sometimes better, than other looked on such investigations asposi- 
men — such ' as were Saul the son of five impiety. Homer circulated in 
Kish, and Agamemnon, and such as their veins. They breathed and 
were Siegfried and the Cid in the lived him. He inspired them with 
early ages of medieval romance. In all their heroisms, and all of them 
Homer, as well as in the Bible, por- that was unheroic was not of Ho- 
traits are drawn of true men, and, mer. But they were in measure un- 
what is much missed in later times, of conscious of his influence, and that 
true women : not the wax-dolls of the showed its healthful nature. Even 
Greek tragedians, miscalled lieroiifcs, the guides of Chamouni, and other 
hut more like mitigated viragos mountaineers, imbibe the courage of 
when they have life at all, which is action with their wild air, but do not 
not often — but true women, such as know whence it comes. Drag them 
one meets with any day, with all their away, and they pine for the hills with 
lovely weaknesses, so indispensable a heart -sickness which sometimes 
to anything that deserves the name ends in death. Then followed a per- 
of society. verse generation of critics, sophists, 

But, Iroiiicus, this is a high theme, poetasters, commentators, grammar- 
and I shall attempt t o raise the style ians in the Alexandrian schools, 
of my letter a little tow aids its level. « ’Twas Greece, but living Givecoiiomoit.:.’' 

When we stand in the vale of Oha- And w ith them came an era of 
mouni, or on that little oasis of ver- confusion in all matters of faith, 
dure in a desert of glaciers, the and scepticism with regard to Iln- 
JarUin of Mont Blanc, although mer — just as those who withdraw 
fully alive to the spirit of the mu un- from the close neighbourhood of 
tains, we are not able to contemplate the highest mountain, lose the fecl- 
iu its unity the majesty of the mo- mg without gaining the sight, ami 
much of the Alps ; but when, w e have the dome, and peaks appear eon- 
withdrawn to a certain distance fusion. Then came the 1 Ionian era. 
— - to iSallenehc, for instance, or, Homer’s majesty is recognised by 
still better, to. the Jura we are Horace and* Virgil, the latter poet 
then first capable of noting his one- proceeding to make pictures which 
ness, and feeling his overwhelming somewhat misrepresent him. The 
grandeur. His homy head is far traveller has retired upon Sallenche. 
up above all otlTers, reaching to the Mont Blanc is imposing, but nut. as 
heaven of heavens ; and the - lake of yet confessed monarch of all. But. 
Geneva, dwarfed into a mountain an angle of road id turned, and 
tarn, appears to slumber at li is feet, he is lost sight of for a long time. 
Much the same iVtlic £a.se with re- Even so the decline of the Roman 
^urd to the greatest poets, Homer, empire w'as follow ed, by many gcncr- 
Dante, and Shakespeare*-- more parti- at ions that knew not Homer. There 
mlarly with regard to Homer, the was a good reason for this ; they 
greatest of all poets, therefore the were even better engaged. They 
greatest of all artists, inasmuch as were learning in their own wild way, 
poetry is the greatest of the fine arts, like children w ho romp in the midst 
uid therefore, shall T not say, with of . they- letters, the alphabet of all 
lue allowance lor the twilight,*Qf > that f lS good from the mouths of Ohris- 
aaganism in which he li v<*F, tip*" . f £Cn teachers. Homer was lost sight 
jreaUst of all actual men ; tbr^dtif “;oY in the ages of romance, although 
;rue artist is a divine seer, atuftd see of all singers the most romantic. 
;ruly is perhaps the highest#fun6tion The revival of letters led to a new 
>f man. But let this be said in all appreciation of him at a still further 
iumility, for man only sees what it distance. It is now the view of Mont 
ileases God to reveal tolmn. Horners Blanc frorti the ascent of Jura. We 
Ireek countrymen, in their better have all the ages between us and 
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Homer to search for his niatch ; and 
the more wo search, the more certain 
we become that he is ncA only, like 
the king of men, “ head and shoulders 
above them all,” but that the crest of 
the greatest man since born scarcely 
readies to the top of the pedestal on 
which he stands. No doubt that now 
we have a better view of Homer — that 
is, of Homer’s real self, his immortal 
mind- --than was ever presented to any 
past age. Not only can we see him 
from a commanding elevation, and 
with abundance, of aerial perspective 
intervening to melt his lights and 
shadows into one grand unity of 
aspect, but we have also the tele- 
scope of science to look through. 
Philology, as now pursued, is taking 
its place as one of the exact sciences. 
Ceasing to be mere word-fencing, 
serving to display a mean subtlety 
and frivolous ingenuity, it has been 
patiently proceeding, in the Baconian 
method, from the known to the un- 
known, until, through tin* comparison 
of languages, its phenomena harden 
into facts no less to be respected 
than those of geology or astronomy, 
and no less completely furnishing 
data for further investigation. Stores 
of knowledge before, hidden are 
brought to light by means of the com- 
parison of parts of speech— just- as 
cert ain locks may be unfastened when 
the graven letters have been brought 
together (hat form some secret word. 
And philology holds up a lantern 
by which we can see into many un- 
heeded crannies in ancient history 
even get glimpses through dark and 
winding cavenft, whose* other end 
opens into a new world, wherein we 
discern, in a light new to ns, the 
inner and outer life of ancient man. 
Much of what appeared dark and 
repulsive before comes out fair and 
comely, like some neglected picture 
of a good master in the hands of a 
skilful cleaner. And the general de- 
duction is to the same effect <is the 
testimony of Divine revelation, too 
often unheeded by later arrogancn 
and self-conceit, that the moral pro 
gross of the human race has not been 
commensurate with its material ad- 
vancement ; in a word, that*man has 
not altogether risen, but rather, in 
many respects, fallen. The solitary 
fact, that in the common ancient lan- 
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guage of the Indo - Germanic races 
the nicer degrees of relationship were 
expressed each by its own word, in- 
stead of, as now, by periphrasis, 
speaks volumes on tnis point, nor 
less the evidence furnisfied by the 
study of all mythologies of the de- 
gradation of a purer primeval faith. 

One great reason why ancient 
Greece presents such a valuable field 
of study is, that its history is the 
counterpart of the history of modem 
Europe. It is, as its natural scen- 
ery K ars witness, a world in minia- 
ture. It had its age of heroes, as 
modern Europe had its ago of chiv- 
alry; it had its age of despots, as 
modern Europe had and lias its 
absolute monarchies resting on stand- 
ing armies. It had also its age of 
speculation and material progress, 
of liberty and license, as modern 
Europe had its eighteenth and has 
its nineteen! h century, leading whi- 
ther we cannot see ; but we can see 
that in ancient Greece the same state 
of things led to the reign of univer- 
sal evil, and in the end to chaos. 
Homers divine songs Mere chant- 
ed in tin* romantic ago of Greece, 
or rather at that particular period 
when it hud* just culminated, and 
was beginning to decline— just as, at 
the decline of our own youth, we talk 
and sing of its glorious feelings, 
which we are search \* conscious of 
during the heyday of their precious 
exuberance. Perfect in their concep- 
tion and artistic foyn, they sprang 
into life armed at: all points, like 
Minerva from the head of Jove. 
Two circumstances in the main com- 
bined to produce their superlative 
excellence : owe is* that they were 
the offspring of an heroic age ; the 
other is, that fliey were the offspring 
of the Greek mind -the mind of ail 
others most wonderful in its subtlety 
and versatility, and most deeply 
enamoured of the Beautiful, winch 
is the soul of all the Fine Arts, and of 
Poetry :vs their elder sister. 

Other poems have sprung from an 
age like that which was illustrated 
by Homer -for instance, the Nibe- 
lungen Lh’d in Germany, the Oid in 
Spain ; but they want, though of 
surpassing merit, the Promethean 
fire that lightens through the verses 
of Homer. They are heroic, but not 
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Greek. And many other poems there 
are, also of surpassing excellence, 
which are Greek, but not heroic. 
iEschylus, who came nearest to the 
great mastqr, had much of his inspi- 
ration. Sophocles possessed his in- 
tellectual tenderness, and his num- 
bers are warm with the embers of 
the heroic fire. Euripides was tho- 
roughly Greek, but scarcely at all 
heroic, and thus was naturally most 
popular with the age in which lie 
lived— so much so, that the recitation 
of a few of his verses .availed to 
save the remnant of the defeated 
Athenians from the prison quarries 
of Syracuse. Homers masterpieces 
alone are both thoroughly heroic 
and thoroughly Greek, and thus, 
in the whole curriculum .if literature 
not of immediate divine inspiration, 
they stand alone in their perfection. 

Such being the Homeric poems, 
the next question is, Who or what 
was Homer ? He was no doubt- a 
living man, but in common parlance 
he was a Nobody— -a raving bal lad- 
singer, very like him win we ’visit to 
the baronial hall so touchingly intro- 
duces the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
And our own Shakespeare was not 
much more — a mere strolling actor. 
Dante, had the advantage of an aris- 
tocratic connection, which saved his 
individuality. It is surely a. humbling 
thought that fhftsc who have achieved 
immortality by their works should 
so soon cease to be regarded as living 
persons. When ; y on Id U iysst -s be w itli- 
out Homer \ and yet Homer’s person 
lias vanished, while that of Ulysses 
is embalmed for over in the* im- 
mortal Odyssy. # Th,* fact is melan- 
choly, but no less a fact ; and beauti- 
fully has it been poetised by Felicia 
Homans in “ The DiT'er. ” * As the. 
pearl-diver perishes forgotten in his 
struggles to endow the world with 
concealed wealth, so docs the poet 
in many cases pine wilh neglect, 
and die unrulier, bend. 

“ Like flcnver-KoeUs, l»y the wild v/hjd spread, 

So radiant l hung) its arc .strevv’d ; 

— Tlrts soul whence those high gilt:-: arc 
fhod 

May fumi in solitude ! # 

And who will tlidik, when the strain is 
sung 

Till a thousand heart.-; are stin'd, 

What life-drops, from the minstrel wrung. 

Have gush’d with every w»*rd ? 


None, none ! his treasures live like thine, 

lie striven and dies like thee ; 

— Thou, thal hast been to the pearl's dark 

shrine, 

O wrestler with the sea ! 

But the obscure poet pities not him- 
self ns others pity him. lie is con- 
scious of his (liviiic mission, and ho 
looks on his worldly position as a 
matter of course, knowing the world 
imperfect. We think •that we can 
discover even in Homer, the least sub- 
jective of all poets, the sentiment of 
this proud acquiescence- in the ob- 
scurity and comparative humiliation 
of his lot. In the Ot/ys&y , t wo of 
his brethren arc introduced, Phertiius 
and Demodocus. Bo sweetly does 
Phemius sing, that Penelope is even 
fain to come down from her upper 
chamber, whence she was accustomed 
to fly from the rudeness of the suitors, 
to hear him discourse of the return 
of the heroes from Troy, and her own 
hero amongst them. And it must 
be remarked, that he. makes this 
Phemius sing lo that crew of roy- 
storers, not for bast* gain, but against 
his will, and from compulsion. 

0 iv Vs’-riv XtH'/.MV Tit/i ««>■>.; % iV 

f re st&u >;tr ; h sv iv «va’j 

P>y making the minstrel succumb to 
brute force alone, lie at once remo\es 
the thought, of degradation from his 
position. Ami we should not fail to 
mark with wlfat respect, he speaks of 
Dernodocns, the eonrt-minstrel of 
the king of the Pb.eacians. 

b Os .c. M'i'b'.v. 

Ar.u.'.l'Ziv r>, yrX'* j,at -riot i) r. v 9 *$ v 

T:j-r*iv, Otf-T i# .*>£///- fl; i uit JUv- 

“And call the divine singer, Dcmo- 
docus, for verily the god hath invest- 
ed him with the gift of song, so as to 
delight whenever his spirit urges 
him to sing.” And a little farther 
on is a passage, inimitable, in its 
tender application to the circum- 
stances of the clear old man of Seio, 
the kfng of all mendicant minstrels 

Jfrro'JZ V tyyvlhv r,Xl)i v, fi.y M v veida*. 

Tcv rri'Jt Mou;’ d,6vu t'ayntthvr s 

K6CKQV T* 

O pt}x?uaiv (AIM auiptn^ oifitu V iriusev 

“Bo the* herald came, near, loading 
the. debatable singer, whom tlie Muse 
loved exceedingly, and to whom she 
gave botli an evil and a good. She 
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mulcted liim of eyesight, but she 
gave him the sweetness of song.” 
Whether ho was blind or|iiot when 
lie; composed the Iliad , there can be 
no doubt, after reading this passage, 
that the Odyssey was the child of 
Homer's blindness. I love to think 
that ho composed the Iliad in his 
iierj youth, perhaps himself, like 
Alcieus after him, a soldier of no 
mean mum; ; for was not the divine 
Achilles himself a minstrel, and 
accustomed to console the monoton- 
ous hours of liis wrath with the 
gentle lyre ? The similes and gene- 
ral imagery of the Iliad are life-like, 
and as if placed under the eye at the 
moment of inspiration— the plashing 
sea, the soft-falling snow, the dark 
mountain-stream, the sea-fog sud- 
denly enveloping the swarms of 
cranes, the lion in his rage, the spark- 
ling lin s of the night-watch, the 
blazing beacon, the. momi and attend- 
ant stars. The imagery of the Od//>- 
s // seems, on the other hand, more 
ot the nature of a beautiful dream of 
the past, invested, not in the white 
light of mid-day, but the crimson 
weirdness of evening. Surely it is 
legitimate to indulge the belief that 
the. author of the Iliad was a noble 
young man, who knew by his own 
martial experience the il windy 
plains” oi Troy: that in the lulls of 
battle he sung himself to sleep in his 
tent with heroic songs, but: then, as 
yet, wit lout form and void, like 
Achilles himself — 

'Vit'Tr.uivo*' 

that either by the accident- of bat- 
tle or the sti*ess of climate lie lost his 
eyesight early in life; that this loss 
of eyesight was compensated by the 
full awakeningof the musical energies 
of his soul ; that he lived long years 
alter his old dog had died for joy at 
his return to his temporary home 
somewhere in western Greece (for Ar- 
gus m Hut l»e the portrait of Homer's 
own dog) ; that- ho returned, as lie 
makes Ulysses return, a beggar, a ml 
a blind beggar, but more glorious in 
his blindness than was the fallen 
Uelisarius, for Pelisarius could not 
sing; that he perfected 1»is Iliad 
ami composed the Odi/ssry in his 
blindness, and went about lr/mi court 


to court, and house to house, singing 
lays of heroes, until his course was 
run ; and whatever may have been 
bis outward lot, his grand spirit sank 
from the eyes of an ilhmnned world, 
quietly, gracefully, gloriously, like a 
Greek sun behind the margin of a 
Greek sea. 

With regard to Homer’s lot as a 

wandering minstrel, it is consolatory 
to us to know that, though the class 
to which he belonged may be? said, in 
these utilitarian days, to have lived 
updn alms, such was by no means 
the feeling of their own time. The 
ballad-singer was universally cherish- 
ed, and even received with honours 
half divine ; for the men of those days 
well knew that, in the exchange of 
benefits, tie* bargain was in their 
favour. Did he not give them song 
while they only gave him meat- a 
spiritual delight for an animal satis- 
faction ( x^r/rea xhXkuwv, eKaro^ff. I 
cVfwi-biW. So we find that in the 
Pheaoiau least “ Puntonous placed 
f< »r him ' Demodoeus) a seat with silver 
knobs in the midst of the banqueters, 
with his back against the tall central 
pillar, and the herald hung from the 
peg tin* high-toned lyre above his 
head, and signified that lie should 
take it in hir^hands ; and he placed 
beside him a basket and a fair table, 
and wine beside the repast to drink 
of whenever his spirit urged him."' 

It is true that wo" moderns will 
pay immoderate prices for good 
singing, but, after all, we only pay 
money which is a drug in the market 
to our national wealth, placing the 
singer himself rather below than 
above the salt ; but *tlie primitive 
ancients gave him honour, which 
could not be # ropresentod in money ; 
and this has <;ver been the ease with 
all early tribes who had music in 
their souls, as most earlv tribes lmd. 
Tin* bard was a saerevl personage, 
among the CVlts, and the Skald 
amongst the Norsemen — not only a 
singer, but the domestic chaplain tor 
the tim*e being, without whose pre- 
sence the feast was considered no- 
blest. Even the gods, they thought, 
could not fea^t without- song 

“ dime OesaiiL? ini Iliuunlisclicn Saal 

1st die Freiule gomein aucli K im Nectar- 
viiaal." 

This was the belief of the old 
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Germans. And even so the old in- 
habitants of the sister isle, if we may 
trust a note appended to an edition of 
Moore’s AfehcU-es,ke\it in every house 
one or two harps free to all travellers, 
who were the more caressed the more 
tliey excelled in music. 

< { When the light of my song is oVr f 

Then t:\Uc my harp to your anoient hall ; 

Hang it up at that, friendly door. 

Where weary travellers love to call. 
Then if some hard who roams forsaken 

llevive its «ol*t. note in passing along, 

Oil ! lot one thought of its master waken 

Your warmest smile for the child of 
song.” 

Thus wo love to tliiuk that the 
great Homer, though a wandering 
beggar, was honoured, and not un- 
happy even in the niglit that attend- 
ed him everywhere, and which the 
glorious daylight of his native Greece 
could not avail to dissipate. The 
loss of sight was atoned for, when 
all his soul was transmuted into 
golden song. 

With those charlatans, impostor*, 
knaves, idiots, heretics, schismatic*, 
atheists, who would impugn the unity 
autl throw doubt on the very exist- 
ence of the. divine lionier, why should 
you and I deign to bandy words, any 
more then with some "wretched so- 
phist who would deny the existence 
of the moral feelings, or the divine 
origin of religion \ If any reader of 
Maga is disposed to listen to them, 
wo should be as angry with him as 
the shade of Virgil was with Dante 
when lie stop! To listen to a vulgar 
quarrel in the lowest circle of hell 

“ Che vole* eft> mliro e has.-a v« glia.” 

And any further notice of such malig- 
nant* would be superfluous, after the 
elaborate demolition tlynr arguments 
have experienced under the? hard cuffs 
of William Mure of Caldwell, who 
deserves, Tor his successful efforts, to 
be held in honour both by Greece 
and Great Britain, especially as the 
work could not have been a very 
savoury one. And, indeed, the 
object °f this epistle is not to fence 
with infidels after the f;ishioii of 
Paley, but rather to call a friend’s 
attention to one of the ablest com- 
mentators on Homer, or rather illus- 
trators of Homer, that our own cen- 
tury has seen— a true believer , in e very 


sense of the word. The spirit of 
Homer lives again in the pages of 
Wilson, as/ the same, spirit, it is to be 
believed, animated his life. A cast 
from a bust of the late Professor is 
to bo seen in the Crystal Pa-luce at 
Sydenham ; I would request of you 
to observe it, and say whether it bo 
possible to conceive a more thorough- 
ly heroic hotel l The head tells the 
story of the whole mrjn. It is tho 
head of an athlete, but an athlete 
possessing a soul, the grace of Apollo 
sitting 0)i the thews of Hercules. 
Such a man, yon would say at once, 
was none of your sedentary literati, 
who appear to have the cramp in 
their limbs whenever they walk 
abroad, but one who could, like the 
Greeks of old, ride, run, wrestle, box, 
dive, or throw the discus at need, or 
put the stone like Ulysses himself, or 
one who could do tin; same things, 
and in addition to them, steer, pull 
an oar, shoot, tish, follow' hounds, or 
make a good score at cricket, like a 
true Briton of modern times, in spiio 
of all our physical and intellectual' 
degeneracy, about which, indeed, we 
have a right t<» be sceptical, when we 
know that such an unmistakable 
man as Wilson was living in the 
reign of < t >ueen Victoria. It is an 
honour to Scotland that she produced 
such a clitic on Homer, only second 
to that which is hers in hu\ing pro- 
duced that poet who, of ail tho 
moderns, has composed poetry the 
most Homeric. - even Walter Scott. 
Your humble and obedient friend and 
servant will never forget his one in- 
terview with Professor Wilson in a 
Ire lure* room at Edinburgh. He lec- 
tured on that occasion on the philo- 
sophy of Hoboes, for whose daring 
eccentricities in opinion lie appeared 
to entertain a certain respect, not 
without a lurking sympathy. He 
spoke of tho sage of Malmesbury 
with great gusto as a dcmulisher of 
quacks} and shams, and compared tho 
superstitions which ho encountered 
\yth so much effect to the reign of tho 
fairies. As ho spoke, lie warmed 
his ‘yes Hashed ; his whole form 
am manner became lion-like, lie 
was sometimes satirical, upd thou his 
oomitenaifco wore an expression of 
grim yet* genial humour, seldomer 
facetious, yet retaining his dignity 
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through his jokes, and on one occa- 
sion making his 'juvenile class very 
quickly draw in their lforns when 
they had become somewhat obstre- 
perous in their manner of enjoying 
some witticism, and wore rebuked in 
a voice like that of a Greek god, 

“ Gentlemen, I do not stand in need 
of your applause.” 

A message from a mutual friend 
authorised a Jew minutes’ conversa- 
tion after the lecture, and since then 
I have never seen him except in his 
works. Scotland is fortunate in hav- 
ing possessed three such indisputably 
manly authors as Burns, Scott, and 
Wilson. As a critic, Professor Wilson 
reminds one of Uuur-de- Lion as a 
swordsman. The crutch of Christo- 
pher North smites like the blade- of 
him who shore in guilder bars of 
iron in his contest with the Saracen 
who shaved a veil in twain with his 
scimitar. Woe be to the poetaster or 
political quack whose numskull came 
1 n the way of that p* >rteiit oiisoak-st iek. 
The papers entitled “ Homer and his 
Translators’* are some of the best in 
the collective? works of the late Pro- 
fessor. After discussing in detail t he 
separate merits of Pope, Oowper, 
Chapman, and Sotheby, adding his 
own prose translations as a kind of 
unassailable, because unpretending 
standard, the Professor warms up 
towards the end of his series, as he 
warmed up in his lecture, when, 
'having done with Homers trans- 
lators, lie comes to the discussion of 
Homer's two heroes. Achilles and 
Ulysses. Achilles was his special 
favourite. No other lu»ro of them 
all, as hero, was “ sans peur et sans 
reproelu .” And though perhaps with 
a diminished reveivnee, still, >\ it h the 
hearty sympat hy of his genial nature, 
he throws himself into the character 
of the cosmopolite Ulysses. ill’s 
verdict with regard to the translators 
of Homer is. mi the whole, in favour 
of the correct and graceful Sotheby. 
Dares any man to differ from him \ 
Fresh from a dip into t he old song yf 
the Nibolungen, 1 am forcibly struck 
with the resemblance, in form and 
metre of the great Epic of Germany 
to Chapman's translation <jf Homer. 
The quaint old or rather middle. 
English in which it is written, cor- 
responds to’ the middle high-Gcrraan 
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of the Nibelungon. Still it may be 
said that the dash of medieval 
grotesqueness of language which 
belongs to Chapman and the German 
minstrel is out of place as applied to 
Homer, one of whose chief beauties 
is the highly polished simplicity of 
his style. All speak in the voice of 
nature, but ill the ease of the original 
Homer alone is it nature speaking 
through the medium of an exquisitely 
beautiful human soul. Horner must 
remain, after all, untranslatable, and 
the comparative merits of his trans- 
lators must remain a matter of opin- 
ion to the end of time. 

, We prefer to dwell on the ’Pro- 
fessors own conceptions of the char- 
acter of Homer, and the characters 
of llomer’ s personages. Who can for 
a moment- doubt of Homer’s unity, 
who observes the thoroughly sus- 
tained consistency of every actor in 
his divine drama ( Achilles is one 
1 1 1 rough on t — t lie in eompa n i b 1 e lie ro. 
Of course In* has faults, lie has weak- 
nesses, for he was not a sage or a 
saint ; but ’they arc the faults and 
weaknesses of a hero. How ex- 
quisitely does the master artist effect 
his exaltation above all his other 
persons! Agamemnon is groat; to 
those who gaze from the Avails of 
Troy he appears great indeed ; and 
Homer compares him to the gods in 
t w o* 1 1 1 ag n i 1 i c en t 1 i n c$, , — 

' (Warz y.:u k i r ' x ?. ?; * Jk.* Tl» 

dt r v tf-Ti£wv # $£ ll:rnsxutin, 

“ Like in the eyes and head to 
thunder-loving Jove, in the waist 
to Ares, in the chest to Poseidon,” 
to be compared with gods rather 
than men, for that he overtops them 
all with his bond and broad shoulders. 
But when the King of Men is placed 
beside Achilles, he falls into shade. 
To have given the. measure of the 
stature of Achilles would have seem- 
ed a profanation- - but his presence 
made light in the cam]), his absence 
math' darkness. His Avratli sufficed 
to reduce the whole anmuia of 
Greece to the lowest pitch of de- 
spair ; Iws reeoneiliation with Aga- 
memnon to produce the same effect 
upon the enemy. His shout alone, 
as he stands before his tent in his 
naked fury, is enough to rout the 
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Trojans, Hector included, who even 
trample each other to death in their 
headlong flight over those very 
trenches of the Greeks which they 
had so newly stormed triumphant. 
One personage alone is capable of 
giving Achilles trouble in the field, 
and this is rather because he had no 
Kilpable body to wound than from 
lis intrinsic might : this is the river- 
god Scamander, who entrnmmels in 
his shoals and eddies the legs of the 
lighting hero. It would have been 
necessary even to invent an eccen- 
tric god for this purpose, as the 
ordinary gods of heaven had before 
been worsted by Diomed. The iiv 
vulnerability ofjAchilles was a myth 
invented afterwards. Homer had 
far better taste, and he caused 
Achilles to get a scratch from some 
mean combatant, as if to anticipate 
this detraction from his heroic per- 
fection. And nothing is more calcu- 
lated to bring out the grandeur of 
the character in lull relief, than the 
dark background against which the 
poet causes it to stand. * Achilles is 
doomed to early death. This shadow 
is everywhere. It runs through all 
his thoughts, it gives a piquancy 
and a sentiment to all that he has to 
do and to undergo, if he plays on 
the lyre in his tent, his own dirge 
is heard through the notes. If Ik* 
feasts with the.cineftains, an invisible 
sword ha tigs above the banquet. 
Everywhere through the hero's sleep- 
ing dream and waking fancies looms 
a skeleton. Tift? sentence of early 
death has been pronounced over him 
by the hat of the gods. Thetis 
knows it, Ids immortal mother, who 
cannot endow litrn wyth her own 
immortality, who knows that the 
arms she causes Vulnan to make 
lor him are to be accessory to the 
doom. Early death and glorious life, 
or an inglorious old age. are. before him 
— lie chooses todie, leaving “ footsteps 
on the sand , of time.” When the 
dying Hector prophesies thp death 
of his slayer, the latter receives t he 
newsy without surprise or anger, as a 
matter of course. It is no news to 
him. lie will riot quarrel /■with the 
condition of transi tori ness that at- 
tends all that is most perfect on 
eJVrth. He is true to his nature, and 
knows no fear. He will not do or 


die, but do and die, since that is his 
fate. Matchless Achilles ! And that 
wrath of hip which Christopher N orth 
dwells upon so vividly, bringing it 
round again and again in his illus- 
tration to prove the unity of subject, 
what a grand and awful wrath it is ! 
That M fjvis is deaf to all common 
propitiation. Nothing but the coun- 
ter passion of another and stranger 
Mf/m can neutralise it. * Croat as was 
the injury of Agamemnon, greater 
was the injury of him who slew Pa- 
troclus, the bosom friend. Every- 
thing else has been tried and tailed. 
The despair of Agamemnon had 
offered everything lie possessed most 
valuable to the insulted honour of 
the chieftain gifts of price, the resti- 
tution of Briseis, and one. of Aga- 
memnon’s daughters in marriage, 
dowered as befitted the King of .Men. 
But no ; the hero is deaf to prayers, 
and equally blind to wealth and beauty 
in the blaze of t he inflaming wrath. 

ll tAx b'syv )v ycty.i.w Ay Ar-iix 

OtV \i A rz lit-ru 

’ 1 > y v. o ’ A C-y.'.UiY, y/ ni/:i w t- is ■. *. v >. 

The wrath of Achilles is, as Chris- 
topher Xorl h observes, t he beginning, 
middle, and end of tile ///m/, mid all 
other subjects are subordinate. Ho- 
mer has tin: skill to wrap Achilles’ 
eharaeter in a veil of mystery ; for, 
after all, we .know some of the ot her 
heroes still better ; and we feel that, 
knowing them so, they enlist our 
sympathies as being more on a level 
with ordinary humanity. 

Agamemnon is great and royal, but 
deficient in •constancy, in self confi- 
dence under adversity, and shrinking 
from responsibility in ditlindties. In 
many respects he represents rhe scrip- 
tural character of David. Unscru- 
pulous in passion, dismayed and peni- 
tent in aflliction, tenderly solicitous 
for his people suffering because of his 
fault, like the Hebrew king exclaim- 
ing, “ .Those slice]), what have they 
done?” In* presents a true picture of 
{^shepherd of his people in those pa- 
triarchal times. Dioine.il is the per- 
fect soldier, obedient, modest, and 
daimflesK : sage he is in counsel, but 
his sagacity is more tin* result of 
sterling honesty of insight, than, 
like that Visdom of Ulysses, spring- 
ing from the inventive faculty. It is 
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only by supposing this modesty of 
Diomcd to have been traditional with 
the an (dents, that we can understand 
how there was no question of his 
merits or services in the trial for the 
arms of the dead Achilles. Diomed 
might perhaps have had them, had 
lie had the assurance to ask for them ; 
huUhc was always putting others be- 
fore himself. So Pallas, the presid- 
ing goddess djf true genius, loved 
him, and by her aid he sent back 
even Ares, the bravo of the immor- 
tals, howling to Olympus. Ulysses 
is exlnmstless in resource, and en- 
dued with the courage of Napoleon, 
which was always at hand when 
wanted, though never obtruding it- 
self on public notice unnecessarily. 
The courage of Ajax is of a dilferont 
kind, compared by Homer to that of 
an ass, who will not be. driven by 
blows from his thistles- animal pluck 
of the finest kind, but animal pluck 
after all. Ajax, like the British at 
’Waterloo, will not know when he is 
beaten. Ajax is a soldier, and a good 
one, but he would never have risen 
from the ranks had he not. been born 
a chieftain. ITysses would have 
fought: his way up in society from 
any the lowest position. Nestor is a 
quaint old twaddler, but we get to 
respect him when we find that no 
danger will scare him out of his yarns. 
If his palace at Pylos had been on 
lire over his head, he would have, 
finished his story before he ordered 
out the buckets. Then there is poor 
Me ne I a us, whose, excellence exagge- 
rates Helen's deplorable frailty in 
leaving him. He is chivalry itself, 
the soul of honour, generous and sol t - 
sacrificing, the only one of all the 
Greeks who oilers on the spur of the 
moment to accept the ehallenge of 
Hector. Then there are the Trojan 

heroes Hector, savage in battle, 

slayer of men, but gentlest, of hus- 
band*, and tenderest of fat hers ; Paris, 
the. man alvat Troy- the gay and 
heartless libertine, but not so much a 
coward as a “ fa inca lit, “outrageously 
petted and spoiled by the ladies, and 
even by his oi l father and mother 
themselves, who ought to have been 
ashamed of their weakness; and poor 
old fatuous Priam, about wfiom there 
hangs a majesty, whatever He says or 
docs -even sitting in the ashesj and 


throwing dust on his head : the 
bowed monarch is every inch a king. 
No less perfectly drawn are the fe- 
male characters. How unlike the still 
and statuesque heroin- s of the trage- 
dians — the Antigone*?, aild Electras, 
and Medeas. There is no condoning 
of Helen’s sin, but as much loveliness 
is granted her as is compatible with 
it. Her instincts are too good to 
allow her to be happy in her shame ; 
and in her self-reproaches, weakness, 
penitence, admiration of heroism, and 
yearnings towards the husband of her 
youth and innocence, she is the per- 
fect lady, though not the perfect wo- 
man. Andromache is both, but the 
woman is even more conspicuous 
than the lady. She* is no spartan 
heroine. She does not tell Ileetor to 
come back with his shield, or upon 
it ; she thinks of him, not as the war- 
rior, but as her all in all, supplying 
the place of all other relatives, 44 fa- 
ther and lady-mot her, and brethren, 
am 1 . y ct i no r» *, h r r bi i x urn spoi i sc / ' ’ She 
feels that if lie is killed, the world will 
be a blank 'to her. and she tells him 
wliat: she feels. Never since, in the 
whole career of Greek literature, have 
two female characters so true, to na- 
ture been imagined by the poets as 
those of Helen and Andromache. 

No less thorough is the critical in- 
sight of Professor Wilson in his ap- 
preciation of the O'Ljf+xrjf. Homer, 
at the beginning of this letter, was 
compared to Mont Blanc ; one should 
perhaps more justly have compared 
his two immortal poem* to the twin 
peaks of Parnassus. They have the 
same base, and, according to the place 
from which we regard them, one ap 
J»ears higher qr lo\^er than the other. 
The Hunt is most generally popular. 
Perhaps its style is more natural and 
vigorous - the style of a younger poet ; 
but there are subjects treated of in 
the (htj/. s'* // into which the Kind does 
not enter, and to which a peculiar 
interest attaches, connected with the. 
daily life of the heroic ages : and we 
moderns should be the last to under- 
value the exquisite descriptions of 
scenery which the later epic contains. 
Here, nun in, Homer is beyond all 
praise in delineation of character. 
Under altered circumstances many 
of t he men and women of the Iliad 
reappear the same in essence, yet 
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changed by circumstances : and there 
are some charming additions — none 
more so than Penelope, Nausicaa, and 
Calypso, the anxious wife, the maiden 
princess, and the enamoured nyinpli. 
Helen reappears chastened by atilio- 
tion and penitence, but a paragon of 
good taste and good manners, if not 
morals, having reconquered her social 
position by the ten years’ war, and at 
the price of the destruction of the 
first city of Asia. This is enough to 
make her a little serious in the midst 
of her luxury and splendour, and she 
does seem to have a conscience. ]VIe- 
nolaiivS appears again chivalrous in his 
hospitality, as he was before in his 
warlike conduct, doing the honours 
of Ills house m a manner which 
stamps him as the (lower of courtesy, 
and model of all gentle princes. In 
the Odyssey , the character of Ulysses, 
which was subordinate ill the ///#/•/, 
is brought out in strong relief; and 
afterwards, by the skill of the poet, 
placed oil a heroic pedestal, litth 
short of t he height of that of Achilles. 
The whole spring of this artistic, ma- 
chinery is the single word 7ro\i>rX«?, 
much suffering.” As Achilles is a hern 
in action, and his inuet i< »n is the great- 
est calamity to his nation, so is Ulys- 
ses a hero in endurance. Achilles 
conquers all others, but Uly>s«*s con- 
quers himself. He is not the Greek 
of the. Loweidvmpire, or rather, we 
should say, to escape; anachronism, 
Lower Republic, painted by the t ra- 
gedians. He is only a Greek so far 
as he adapts mehns to ends wiili con- 
summate skill, and does not stand to 
excels upon his personal dignity, 
when his great object in life, restora- 
tion to his homeland ^kingdom, can 
be forwarded by an opposite course 
of conduct. • 

The aim of the two heroes was dif- 
ferent. That of Achilles was to win 
as much glory as lie could in a short 
life— that of Ulysses was to fulfil his 
functions as ruler of Ithaca, and be 
gathered, after a life of usefulness, to 
his fathers in peace. As the ends 
dif feted, so did the means ; but in 
either ease perfect justice is done by 
the prince of artists to tii ; heroic 
ideal. In the Iliad , Achilles stands 
before us at once revealed in the 
beauty and grandeur of his wrath, 
and draws himself up to his full 


height ; Ulysses, in the Odyssey, rises 
and grows upon ns, improves vastly 
on acquaintance ; and in the conclud- 
ing scene, when he takes vengeance 
on the suitors, towers majestic far 
above all other heads, an universally 
confessed and incomparable hero — 
incomparable, inasmuch as the pro- 
vince iu which Achilles moved was 
distinct from that of Ulysses. Wo 
may notice, as one signal instance of 
Homer’s unapproachable tact, that 
Ulysses, in his beggarly disguise, was 
humiliated to the deepest degree just 
before the climax of his exaltation. 
Lord Byron must have had that pic- 
ture before his eyes when lie wrote 
those lines iu the Corsair, which bet- 
ter represent the spirit of the Odys- 
sey than any literal translation. 

fi \ p r.’S.o tlu? (.Viva'll 1 with that, buns; in 
livht, 

Nor kss his change «-.f appailud thu 

sight ; 

l : p rnsif the (Vrsuir, in>l iu suint-iy garb, 
li lt like a winior k .in p ling <>:i hi- : hub. 
lV-h’U his hi^h cap, :ui*l turn hi* nib J 
a wav, 

Shorn) liis i j 1 1 i I bn.-ast, an* l lV-shfl bis 
*; i b i\.f f> ray ! 

Ilisclnst.? but gli tiering ami snbbi 

phuif, 

i; i i t.-.s in ; ryi-. anU b-at/k bowv\« 
s.ll)!i.T g't'mfll. 

(Jiarcrl *mi the M*jsb ■ins’ uyos Afrit 

sprite. 

\Yh"s-: ih mar, th‘.e.h-bl,,w left ra* Ibr 

light..” 

But this, though very gram I, is 
scarcely equal to the picture of 
Ulysses rising from his rags, and 
towering above the suitors iu his 
island majesty, endued with divine 
grace by Pajlas, the very incarnation 
of righteous vengeance. The Odyss. y 
has the advantage of the Hind in 
possessing a heroine as well as ;i 
hero. Penelope is the paragon of all 
matronly virtues, ami tnc high posi- 
tion she takes in the (td//ssry % points 
to a period in the life id* * Greece when 
womanhood, robed with chastity, 
commanded nearly as high a. rever- 
ence. as it. did among the forests of 
uarly Germany. Yet with all her 
virtues she is a woman st ill. When tins 
absence of her lord and master is 
beginning to look a hopeless ea.se, 
she ruminates on sacrificing her 
bleeding heart to tlu; interests of the 
kingdom,' ami contracting a second 
marriage with one of the least oh- 
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jeutionable of tho suitors. So that 
Ulysses arrives just at tlio nick of 
time. Or perhaps slic thought that 
tlie test of the bow which she pro- 
posed to try the worthiest, would 
only end in the discomfiture of all, 
and that, by such distractions and in- 
stalments of hope, time would be 
gained for her stripling soil Tole- 
niMchus to prove himself a man, and 
assume the sovereignty himself, as 
well as the task of retribution. To 
exalt the character of Penelope, she 
is contrasted with the sea-goddess 
Calypso, who holds the truant hus- 
band in a voluptuous captivity. If 
it be said that the conduct of 
Ulysses in the enchanted isle of 
Calypso is a derogation from his 
domestic faith, it must be remem- 
bered that Calyp>n was a powerful 
goddess, that the only chance tit’ es- 
cape of the imprisoned mariner was 
through the affections of his beauti- 
ful jailer, and that though he did imt 
pass through the on lea I as a. Hello- 
roplmn or a 1 lippolyt a-*, his heart 
was with his home and wife through- 
out ; and lie had the manliness and 
trill h to avow to Calypso herself, that 
a mortal woman was her successful 
rival in his esteem. 

The- whole sojourn of Ulysses in 
the. isle of Calypso, and his relation-* 
with that goddess, open a mine of 
beaut iful imagery. II is conversation 
with her in particular, of iUcif is 
enough to take from his character 
that, stain of duplicity which was 
east on it. by his degenerate country- 
men of later ages. The substance of 
it I will endeavour to give you in a 
kind of ballad. 

Ulysscs a xi) Oai.ycso. 

CAl.Yl'sO. 

Ki’o thy coining brought confusion, 

Kro thy wily voice was tbit, 

1 Taj toy in the sweol seclusion 
Of my mt'gio isle l dwelt. 

Mighty trees More all about me. 
Musically peopled trees, • 

Pea* to within and joy without mo, 

•Silver stars and golden seas. # 

There wore spirits to remark 4o 
How the sun -Mush tinged tho leaf. 
Tlieio wore dulcet birds to hark t.o. 
Jesting at tho night- wind’s grief. 
Mortal ! ’lavas a night of somfw 
When I took theo to my ca$o ; 

Thou wouldst tarry till tho morrow. 
Then again attempt tlio wave* 


If thy heart had condescended 
To confess Calypso’s charms, 

I had by riled with pride offended, 

I had spurned thco from my arms. 
’Twas thy bosom’s marble coldness 
Which did kindle fire hi mine ; 

’Twas thy faith’s unfaltering boldness 
Which could all for home resign. 
Passing fair, to whom thou flee’st, 

Must be thy Penelope, 

Since her image, wliioli thou seu’st 
fn thy meiii' ry, ronquers me. 

Can a mortal’s beauty fleeting 
Vanquish the celesiial form, 

T/i'if. to J lades fast retreating. 

This for over young and warm ! 

i;i.Y::.Si;S. 

(ioddoss ! be tliat word unspoken, 

My tine wife PoikIoj-o, 

If fur her rn v lieart be broken, 

May not dare to vie with theo. 

’Tis because her youth is waning 
Tint her imago waxes dear, 

Tliat my !<»w on time is gaining 
Fa- ter through each absent year. 
Truth n**s:ro.-s of time can sever, 

•Single heartedne.'S and faith, 

Th pn 'serve the spirit ever 
Lbicoirudod unto death. 

Spoil my>ti'vi ms, wlm n.- veals it 
In the fni m of winged word j? 

15y the heart alone that feels it 
May ils eloipience bo heard. 

Cl odd css, no ! thy form is rarer, 

Pdeiier is thv v. .ice’s tone, 

Inmi'.rtaiity i? fairer, 

Jlut. tlio mortal is my own. 

With what exquisite delicacy tlio 
Professor touches, iu .his masterly 
critique, on the relations of Ulysses 
and Ualypso ! Tt is from this special 
point that I prefer to cull my quota- 
tions. Who will saj\ after reading 
Homers exquisite lines, and Uhristo- 
plier North's rendering of their spirit, 
far more effective than any formal 
translation, tlyit tlif antique anci^its 
(we must use this seeming tautology 
to express ill* aneients who lived 
before that artificial age which cor- 
responds with our own) were no 
landscape-painters, or that they did 
not enter fully and deeply into the 
mysterious writings of nature ? Why, 
Calypso .and the Nymphs, and all 
the rest of those beings who did not 
live in springs ami trees and ouean, 
so much as they were themselves the 
souls of these objects, were only an 
expression of the deepest feeling of 
reverence for nature, which could be 
satisfied with nothing short of deifi- 
cation. This is the Professor's prose 
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rendering of part of the Fifth Book. 
Hermes is despatched to seek out 
Calypso, and give her the sorrowful 
message, that the gods require her 
to send home her detained hero. 

4f But whim indeed lie came to the island 
placed at a distance. 

From tho violet-coloured ocean ascending 
to tho mainland 

lie came on. till ho reach’d a spacious cave, 
in which the nymph 

With beautiful ringlets dwelt: her ho found 
within. 

A groat tiro was blazing on tho hearth, and 
far tho odour 

Of easily-cleft cedar-wood, and of incense, 
spread fragrance throughout tho island 
As they wore burning: while she (the 
nymph) warbling with her beautiful voice, 
And plying tho loom, was weaving with a 
golden shuttle.* 

A wood in-full-luxuriuFi*e liad-grown- 
around tho cave, 

Tho alder and the poplar, and the sweet- 
smelling cypress. 

There, to.», the wing-widcly-e\pand«*d birds 
nestled. 

Owls, ami cormorants, and h-ng-tongued 
divers (sea-birds) 

Of-the-sea, to which (birds) sea employ- 
ments arc a O incernimmt. 

There also around the h«J!ow cave was 
extended 

A young luxuriant vino which flourished 
in clusters. 

Four foumalns in order tl ov’d wi:.h limpid 
■ water. 

Near to t. -.ch i.ther,-- being turn'd one i:i 
one « lircw.tr i. »n % and arvlhor in ama her. 
Around s-.ft meadows of violets, and of 
parsley, 

Were blooming* tjiithcr even an Immortal, 
had lie cotnc, 

Would have admired fit) as he g.i/.vd, and 
had been delighted in his spirit. 

Ami there Ktundyig, tliu messenger, the 
A rg.ic i< le, gazed !" 

Anri this is liis commentary : — 

“ This is the m^st elaborate descrip- 
tion of natural scenery j>, all Homer. In 
the Huid the bard but illumines the 
visual seme by a few* sunny strokes, 
that make start out tree, glade, or rock. 
Here vve have a picture. Say rather a 
creation. In a moment tho poet evokes 
the enchanted isle out of the violot- 
colotuvd oc_;:.n. Th ore it is hanging in 
air. Hut all we know is that it is bounti- 
ful — for wo arc Mercury, and see no- 
thing distinctly till we find ourselves 
stain. big at t.he mouth of a spacious 
cave. Tho light of n magical fire - the 

odour of sacred incense 5 he music 

of an immortal voice — Calypso her- 
self plying the golden shuttle as she 
sings ! All felt at once, yet in loveliest 
language evolved in a scries of words 
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expanding like a flower with fill its 
bright and balmy leaves— an instantane- 
ous birth. , Wo must not disturb the 
daughter of Atlas, but gaze And listen — 
till by degrees the congenial beauty of 
the place withdraws our soul and our 
senses from the tones and tresses of the 
divine among goddesses ; and, still con- 
scious of her living enchantments, wo 
are won by delight to survey the same 
in which she enjoys her immortal being, 
yet about to be disturlval by visit’s rigs 
like our own mortal grief ! The scene 
is sylvan. 4 A wood in full luxuriance 
had grown around the Cave !’ One lino 
gives tho whole wood, another its com- 
posing trees, another their inhabitants — 
and all together lnvaliio of the sea. 
Look again at the Have. The entrance 
is draperied with green and purple - for 
iti such sunny shelter luxuriates the 
vine ! The beauty of nature L nowhere 
perfect without the pure element of 
water wimpling in peace. And there it 
is — flowing fresh a - llower-dcws, in mazy 
error, through blooming meadows, its 
‘ sweet courses not. hindered,' and happy 
to blend its murmurs with tin* diapa-on 
of the deep. True' it is that earth is as 
beautiful a-, heaven.” 

We omit .*» portion no less beauti- 
ful, but the insertion of which is un- 
necessary to tin.* continuity of the 

passage. 

“ Though ‘ light the soil and pure tho 
air/ ami the soeic ry computed of all 
familiar objvcts, yet is tin* region fblt t-* 
be aim »st as preternatural as if it were 
submarine and f/aiyp-a/s cave as won- 
drous as a mermaid's grotto, lluw very 
still ' No screen to the mouth of the 
cave, but a few vino -festoons so, blow 
as it may on tho main, and all around 
the isle (:niTl a sf.urrn brought hither 
Ulyssch), on (lifs land •(!’ A A.nr^ - merely 
breath enough to keep the pure air for 
ever pure, and to enable the leaves to 
take a dance now and then upon the. 
tree -tops, to some .Bohan harp capri- 
ciously playing in the shade. Calypso is 
a queen — but she has no subjects, only 
her attendant nymphs and of them wo 
see, hear nothing - only once are they 
mentioned -they are to us but mere 
momentary shadows, passing unheeded 
fUong the walls of the cave. There is 
no buildifig made with hands anywhere 
on the isle — not a vestige of antiquity 
in the shape of a rudely-sculptured stone. 
No roadjj, no pathways, no flocks, no 
herds, no four-footed creatures, either 
wild or fame —not even — we are sorry 
for it a dog." 


North on Homer . 
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The Professor was thinking of dear 
old Bronte, the Argus of the Nodes, 
How quick with feeling are his re- 
marks on the fact that Calypso, when, 
she had pointed out to her hero the 
spot where he was to out the wood 
for his raft, instead of staying to look 
at him, went back home. 

u She could not bear to see him at 
work — felling t^e very trees under whose 
shade they two had so often sat — that 
they might bear him away for ever ! 
She did not, like Miranda with her Fer- 
dinand, assist in carrying the logs; for 
this was no romantic love- toil, the mere 
mimicry of a worky day, and to be 
succeeded by life-long happiness ; the 
sound of every stroke that cut into the 
heart of the tottering tree, smote her 
heart too till it ached ; and dismal to 
her was each crash among the brushwood, 
as ‘alder, poplar, or lir, went to the earth.’ 
It would have looked very pretty had 
she brought her web in its frame to the 
forest, and all the white kept plying her 
golden shuttle and singing a low sweet 
song, llad Flyssex been her husband 
she w<uild hu\e done so -she would have 
been with him at his work, just like the 
wife of a forester in the woods of our 
own world ; for in the boat then growing 
into shape, the wedded might go out by 
themselves to sea wiLh their Jishing-nets, 
or to take their pastime on the waves. 
As it was, they were better apart --yet 
Calypso came to him again :t» soon as 
she knew twenty trees had fallen : but 
how often she came and went, and how 
long at each time she stayed during 


those four trying days, is not written in 
llomer.” 

In fine, these magnificent essays 
stand alone as a popular introduction 
to the poet, were itjiot for Jiis original 
Greek, of all most popular in the 
world. Hu is the best exponent of 
the spirit of an age which, if not the 
age of gold, was golden in the trea- 
sures of imperishable nature — an age 
of truth and valour, and simplicity 
and fidelity, and honour and ro- 
mance ; and Christo] filer North is, 
amongst all men of the present, if 
not of the living generation — and 
honour enough that — the ablest and 
best exponent of Horner. Others 
have essayed, ami the essay is not 
without its merits. That Homer 
should be in danger of becoming the 
fashion is one of the most cheering 
symptoms of the tendencies of the 
present time— a symptom of a. great 
and noble reaction against all that is 
selfish, vile, and venal. Let credit ho 
given in all like eases. The honour- 
able member for the University of 
Oxford has consoled himself for the 
destruction of his own un-heroic party 
by illustrating the reign of heroes"; 
and may not an elaborate essay on 
Homer in the. ( A hnirt*rli/ be justly 
considered as a Peaeemongvr’s Pali- 
node { No offence to you, Irena us. 

From your loving Friend, 

Tlefolemi’s. 


SCENES or CLKUK Ah LIFE.-- SO. III. 
j .\ j;fs is m‘i:.nta nci*. 
l’AHT 11.— CHAPTER V. 


It was half- past- nine o’clock in the 
morning. The midsummer sun was 
already warm on the roofs and wea- 
thercocks of Mill by. The church - 
bells were ringing, and many-fain i- 
lieswcre conscious of Sunday sensa- 
tions, chiefly referable to the fact* 
that the daughters had come down 
to breakfast in their best, frocks, and 
with their hair particularly well 
dressed. For it was not Sunday but 
Wednesday ; and though the Bishop 
was going to hold a Confirmation, 
and to decide whether or not there 


should be a Sunday-evening lecture 
in Millby, the sunbeams had the 
usual working-day look to the hay- 
makers already long out in the fields, 
and to laggard weavers just “ setting 
up” tluwr week's “piece.” The 
notion of its being Sunday was the 
strongest in young ladies like Bliss 
Phipps, who was going to accom- 
pany her younger sister to the con- 
firmation, and to wear a sweetly 
pretty transparent bdhnrf witli ma- 
rabout feathers on the interesting 
occasion, thus throwing into relief 
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the suitable simplicity of her sister's 
attire, who was, of course, to appear 
in a new white frock ; or in the pupils 
at Miss To wiiley’s, who were absolved 
from all lessons, and wore going to 
church to see the Hi shop, and to 

hear the Honourable and Reverend 
Mr Frendergast, the rector, read 
prayers— a high intellectual treat, as 
Miss Tow nicy assured them. It 
seemed only natural that a rector, who 
was honourable, should read better 
than old Mr Crewe, who was only a 
curate, and not honourable ; and 
when little Clara Robins wondered 
why some clergymen were rectors 
and others not, Ellen Marriott as- 
sured her with .great confidence that 
it was only the clever men who were 
made rectors. Ellen Marriott was 
going to be confirmed. She was a 
short, fair, plump girl, with blue 
eyes and samly hair, which was this 
morning arranged in taller cannon 
curls than usual, for the reception of 
the Episcopal benediction, and some 
of the young ladies thought her the 
prettiest girl in the school ; hut 
others gave the preference to In r 
rival, Maria Gardner, who was much 
rail.' *r, and had a lovely “crop’* of 
dark-brown ringlets, and who, being 
also about to take upon herself the 
vows made in her name at her bap- 
tism, had oiled and twisted her ring- 
lets with espet-hd care. As she seated 
herself at the break fast- table before 
Miss To wnley’s entrance to dispense 
the weak coffee, her crop excited so 
strong a sensation that Ellen Mar- 
riott was at length impelled to look 
at it; and to say with suppressed but 
bitter sarcasm, ' Is that Miss Card- 
ner’s heart*” ft Y«< eairt Maria, 
amiable and stuttering, and no 
match for Ellen in retort ; “ Th— -th 
— this is my head” “Then I don’t 
admire it at all !” was the crushing 
rejoinder of Ellen, followed by a mur- 
mur of app» oval among her friends. 
Young lames, I suppose, exhaust 
their sac of venom in this way at 
school. That is the reason why they 
haVe-auch a harmless tooth for each 
other in after life. 

The only other candidate for con- 
firmation at Miss Tow nicy’s was 
Mary Dunn, a draper’s daughter in 
Millby, and a distant relation of‘ the 
Miss Linnets. Her pale lanky hair 


could never be coaxed into perma- 
nent curl, and this morning the heat 
had brought it down to its natural 
condition of lankinoss earlier than 
usual. But that was not what made 
her sit melancholy and apart at the 
lower end of tlic form. Iler parents 
were admirers of Mr Tryan, and had 
been persuaded, by the Miss Linnets’ 
influence, to insist that their (laugh- 
ter should be prepared* for confirma- 
tion by him, over and above the pre- 
paration given to Miss Towidey’s 
pupils by Mr ('re we. Poor Mary 
Dunn ! 1 am afraid sbe thought it 

too heavy a price to pay for these 
spiritual advantages, to be excluded 
from every game at ball, to be 
obliged to walk with none but little 
girls— in fact, to be the object of an 
aversion that nothing short of an in- 
cessant supply of plumeakcs would 
have neutralised. And Mrs Dunn 
was of opinion that pluincake was 
unwholesome. The anti - Tryanite 
spirit, you perceive, was very strong 
at Miss Townley's, imported pro- 
bably by day scholars, as well as 
encouraged by the fact, that that 
clever woman was herself strongly 
opposed to innovation, and remarked 
every Sunday that Mr Grown had 
preached an “excellent discourse.’’ 
Poor Mary Dunn dreaded the mo- 
ment when school-hours would be 
over, for then she was sure to he the 
butt of those very explicit remarks 
which, iu young ladies’ as well as 
young gentlemen's seminaries, con- 
stitute the most subtle and delicate 
form -of th<; innuendo. “I'd never be 
a Tryanite,* would you if” “ O here 
comes the lady that knows so much 
more ubou f religion than we do!’’ 
“Some people think themselves so 
very pious !” 

It is really surprising that young 
ladies should not be thought compe- 
tent to the same curriculum as young 
gentlemen. I observe that, their 
powers of sarcasm are quite equal ; 
and if there had been a genteel aca- 
sbmiy for young gentlemen at Millby, 
I am inclined to tbink that, notwith- 
standing Euclid and the classics, the 
party spirit there would not have ex- 
hibited itself in more, pungent irony, 
or more incisive, satire ’than was 
heard in Miss Tow n ley s seminary. 
But there was no such academy, 
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the existence of the grammar- 
school under Mr Crewe’s superin- 
tendence probabty discouraging spe- 
culations of that kind ; and the 
genteel youths ofMiliby wore chiefly 
come home for the mid-summer holi- 
days from distant schools. Several 
of us had just assumed coat tails, and 
the assumption of new responsibili- 
ties apparently following as a matter 
of course, we W ere among the candi- 
dates for confirmation. I wish I 
could say that the solemnity of our 
feelings was on a level with the solem- 
nity of the occasion ; but unimagina- 
tive boys find it difficult to recognise 
apostolical institutions in their deve- 
loped form, and I fear our chief emo- 
tion concerning the ceremony was a 
sense of sheepishness, and our chief 
opinion, the speculative and hereti- 
cal position, that it ought to be con- 
fined to the girls. It was a pity, you 
will say ; but iris tin; way with us 
rnen in other crises, that cornea long 
while after continuation. The golden 
moments in the stream of life rush 
past us, and we see nothing hut sand ; 
the angels oometo^sir us, and we 
only know them when they are gone. 

1 Jut, as [ said, the morning was 
sunny, the bells were ringing, the 
ladies uf .Mill by were dressed in their 
Sunday garments. 

And who is this bright-looking 
woman walking with hasty step 
along Orchard Street so early, with a 
large nosegay in her hand l Can it lit? 
Janet Dempster, on whom we looked 
with such deep pity, one sad mid- 
night, hardly :i fortnight ago ! Yes ; 
no other woman in Millhy.has those 
searching black eyes, that tall grace- 
ful nneonsl rained figure, set off by 
her simple muslin dress and black 
lace shawl, that massy black hair 
now so neatly braided in glossy con- 
trast with the white satin ribbons 
of her modest cap juid bonnet. No 
other woman has that sweet speaking 
smile, with which she nods to Jona- 
than Lamb, the old parish clerk. 
And, ah ! — now she comes nearer — 
there arc those sad lines about the 
mouth and eyes on which that sweet 
smile plays like suubeams on the 
storm-beaten beauty of the l‘y 1 1 and 
ripened corn. 

She is turning out of Orchard 
Street, and making her way as fast 


as she can to her mother’s house, a 
pleasant cottage facing a road-side 
meadow from which the liny is 
being carried. Mrs Raynor has had 
her breakfast, and is seated in her 
arm-chair reading, when Janet opens 
the door, saying, in her most playful 
voice— 

u Please, mother, I’m come to show 
myself to you before I go to the par- 
sonage. llave I put on mv pretty 
cap and bonnet to satisfy you 'i ” 

Mrs Raynor looked over her spec- 
tacles, and’ met her daughter’s glance 
with eyes as dark and loving as her 
own. She was a much smaller woman 
than Janet, both in figure and feature, 
the chief resemblance; lying in the 
eyes and the clear brunette complex- 
ion. The mother’s hair had long- 
been grey, and was gathered under 
the neatest of caps, made by her own 
clever fingers, as all Janet’s caps and 
bonnets were too. They were well- 
practised fingers, for Mrs Raynor had 
supported herself in her widowhood, 
by keeping a millinery establishment, 
and in this way had earned money 
enough to give her daughter what 
was then thought a first -rate educa- 
tion, as well as to save a sum which, 
eked out by lu*r son-in-law, .sufficed 
to support her in her solitary old age. 
Always the same clean, neat old lady, 
dressed in black silk, was Mrs Ray- 
nor : a patient, brave w<ffiian,who bow- 
id with resignation under the burden 
of remembered sorrow, and bore with 
meek fortitude the new load that the 
new days brought- with them. 

“ Your bonnet wants pulling a 
trifle forwarder, my child," she said, 
smiling, and taking ofl'her spectacles, 
while Janet at *mcc # knelt down be- 
fore her, and waited to be “ set to 
rights/’ as she w^mld have done when 
she was a child. “ You're going 
straight to Mrs Crowe’s, I suppose i 
Are those flowers to garnish the 
dishes V 1 

“ N T o, indeed, mother. This is a 
nosegay fur the middle of the table. 
I’ve sent up the dinner-service and 
the ham we had cooked at our lionse 
yesterday, and Petty is coming di- 
rectly w it h*tlie garnish and the plate. 
We shall get our good Mrs On we 
through her troubles famously. Dear 
tiny woman ! You should have seen 
her lift up her hands yesterday, and 
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pray heaven to take her before ever 
she should have another collation to 
get ready for the Bishop. She said, 

* It’s bad enough to have the Arch- 
deacon, though he doesn’t want half 
so many jelly glasses. I wouldn’t 
mind, Janet, "if it was to feed all the 
old hungry cripples in Millby, but so 
much trouble and expense for people 
who eat too much every day of their 
lives ! ’ W e had such a cleaning and 
furnishing-up of the sitting-room 
yesterday ! Nothing will ever do 
away with the smell of Mr Crewe’s 
pipes, you know ; but we have- 
thrown it into the background, with 
yellow soap and dry lavender. And 
now I must run away. You will 
come to church, mother !” 

“ Yes, my dear, I wouldn’t lose 
such a pretty sight. It docs my old 
eyes good to sot; so many fresh young 
faces. Is your husband going l ” 

“ Yes, Robert will be there. I’ve 
made him as neat as a new pin 
this morning, and he says the 
Bishop will think him too buck- 
ish by half. I took him into 
Mammy .Dempster's room to slow 
himself. We hear Try an is making 
sure of the Bishop’s support ; but we 
shall see. 1 would give my crooked 
guinea, and ail the luck it will ever 
bring rue, to have him beaten, for I 
can’t endure the sight, of the, man 
coming to harass dear old Mr and 
Mrs Crowe in their last days. Breach- 
ing the Gospel indeed ! That is the 
best Gospel that- makes everybody 
happy and comfortable, isn’t it, 
mother ( *’ 

“Ali. child, I'm afraid there’s n<> 
Gospel will do that here below.” 

"“Well, I cSn dw something to 
cornlbrt Mrs Crewe, at least ; so 
give me a kiss, afid good -by till 
church-time.” 

The mother leaned buck in her 
chair when Janet was gone, and 
sank into a painful reverie. When 
our life i.-, a continuous trial, the mo- 
ments of respite seem only to substi- 
tute the heaviness of dread for the < 
heaviness of actual sulfering : the 
cm tain of cloud seems parted an in- 
stant only that we may •measure all 
its horror as it hangs low, black, ami 
imuifrient, in contrast with the tran- 


sient brightness ; the water-drops 
that visit the parched lips in the 
desert, bear with them only the keen 
imagination of thirst. Janet looked 
glad and tender now — but what scene 
of misery was coming next i She 
was too like the cistus (lowers in the 
little garden before the window, that, 
with the shades of evening, might 
lie yvith the delicate white and glossy 
dark of their petals tUiimplcd in the 
road side dust. When. the. sun had 
sunk, and the twilight was deepen- 
ing, Janet might be sitting then*, 
heated, maddened, sobbing out her 
griefs with selfish passion, and wildly 
wishing herself dead. 

Mrs Raynor had been reading 
about the lost sheep, and the joy 
there is in heaven over the sinner 
that repenteth. Surely the eternal 
love she believed in through all the 
sadness of her lot, would not leave 
her child to wander farther ami far- 
ther into the wilderness till there, 
was no turning the child, so lovely, 
so pitiful to others- -so good, till she 
was goaded into sin by woman's bit- 
terest sorrows ! Mrs Ravnor had her 
faith and her spiritual comforts, 
though sin*, was not in the least 
evangelical, and knew nothing of 
doctrinal zeal. I fear most of Mr 
Tryan’s hearers would have eonsi- 
dercil her destitute of saving know- 
ledge, aijd 1 am quite sure she had 
no well-defined views on justilieat ion. 
Nevertheless, sin* read her Bible a 
great deal, and thought she found 
divine lessons there how to bear 
the en»ss meekly, and be merciful. 
Let us hope that there is a saving* 
ignorance, and that. Mrs Ray mu* was 
justified without exactly knowing 
how . 

She tried to have hope and trust, 
though it was hard to believe that 
the. future, would be. any tiling e|>e 
than the harvest of the seed that was 
being sown before her eyes. But al- 
way.s there is seed being sown silently 
and unseen, and every where there 
come sweet, flowers without our fore 
sight or labour. We reap what we. 
sow, but Nature lias love over and 
above that justice, and gives us 
shadow jmd blossom and fruit that 
spring Troiii no planting of ours. 
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CHAFTI5U Vr 


Most pooj>le mnst have agreed 
with Mrs Itaynor that the confirma- 
tion that day was a pretty sight, at 
least when those slight girlish forms 
andjhir young faces moved in a white 
rivulet along the aisles and flowed 
into kneel) ng% semicircles under the 
light of the great chancel window, 
softened by patches o/ dark old 
painted glass ; and one would think 
that to look on while a pair of vener- 
able hands pressed such young heads, 
and a venerable face looked upward 
for a blessing on them, would bo very 
likely to make the heart swell gent ly, 
and to moisten the eyes. Yet 1 re- 
member the, eyes seemed very dry in 
Mi 11 by church that day, notwithst and- 
ing that the Bishop was an old man, 
and probably venerable (for though 
he was not an eminent Grecian, he 
was the brother of a Whig lord) ; and 
I think the »-yes must have remained 
dry, because hr?, had small delicate 
womanish hands adorned with rutiles, 
and, instead of laying them on the 
girls' heads, just let them hover over 
each in quick succession, as if it were 
not etiquette to touch them, and ns 
if the, laying on of hands were like 
the theatrical embrace— -part of the 
play, and not to be really believed in. 
To be sure, then? were a great many 
heads, and the Bishop's time was 
limited. Moreover, a wig can, under 
no -circumstances, be affecting, except 
in rare cases of illusion ; anil copious 
lawn-sleeves cannot be inspected to 
go directly to any heart except a 
washerwoman's. 

I know Ned Phipps who knelt 
against me, and I am sun- made me 
behave much worse than I should 
have done without him, whispered 
that he thought the Bishop was a 
“guy/ 1 and I certainly remember 
thinking that Mr Prendergast lyoked 
much more dignified with his plain 
white, surplice and black liair. Hi^ 
was a tail commanding man, and 
read the? Liturgy in a strikingly so- 
norous and uniform voice, which I 
tried to imitate the next Sunday at 
home, until my little sistet* began 
to < ry and said I was “•yoaring 
at her/’ 
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Mr Tryan sat in a pew near the 
pulpit with several other /clergymen. 
He looked pale, and rubbed his hand 
over his face and pushed back his 
hair oftener than usual. Standing 
in the aisle close to him, and re- 
peating the responses with edifying 
loudness, was Mr Budd, church- 
warden and delegate, with a white 
staff in his hand and a backward 
bond of his small head and person, 
such as, I suppose, he considered 
suitable to a friend of sound religion. 
Conspicuous in the gallery, too, w r as 
the tall figure of Mr '.Dempster, 
whose professional avocations rarely 
allowed him to occupy his place at 
chun-.h. 

“ There’s Dempster,” said Mrs Lin- 
net to her daughter Mary, “looking 
mure respectable than usual. I de- 
clare. lie’s got a fine speech by 
heart to make to the Bishop, I’ll 
answer for ft. But he’ll be pretty 
well sprinkled with snuff before 
service is oyer, and the Bishop w on’t 
be able to listen to him for sneezing, 
that’s one comfort.” 

At length, the* last stage in the 
long ceremony was over, the large 
assembly streamed warm and weary 
into the open afternoon sunshine, 
and the Bishop retired to the Par- 
sonage, where, after honouring Mrs 
Crew'e's collation, he was to give 
audience to the dclr-gatcs ami Mr 
Tryan on the great question of the 
evening lecture. 

Between five and six o’clock the 
parsonage was oiice^more as quiet* as 
usual under tno shadow of its tall 
elms, and the* only traces of the 
Bishop's recent presence there were 
the wheel-marks on the gravel, and 
the long table with ^ garnished 
dishes awry, its damask sprinkled 
with crumbs, and its decanters with- 
out their stoppers. Mr Crewe was 
already calmly smoking Ills pine in 
the opposite sitting-room, and Janet 
was agreeing with Mrs Crewe that 
some of the bhuic-inange would bo 
a nice thing to take to Sally Martin, 
wliile the little old lady herself had 
a spoon in her hand ready to gather 
the crumbs into a plate, that she 

N 
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might scatter them on the gravel for sir ! Episcopacy is a good thing ; 
the little birds. ‘ but it may happen that a bishop is 

Before, that time, the Bishop’s car- not a good thing. Just as brandy is 
riage had been seen driving through a good thing, though this particular 
the High Street on its way to Lord bottle is British, and tastes like 
Trufford’s,' where lie was to dine, sugared rain-water caught down the 
The question of the lecture was do- chimney. Here, Ratcliffe, let me have 
cidcd, then \ something to drink, a little less like 

The nature of the decision- may be a decoction of sugar and soot.” .» . 
gathered from the following conver- “ I said nothing again Episco- 
sation which took place in the bar paey,” returned Mr Tpmlinson. “ I 
of the Bed Lion that evening. only said I thought we should do as 

“So you’re done, eh, Dempster i ” well wi out. bishops ; an’ 111 say it 
was Mr Pillgrim’s observation, utter- again for thp matter o’ that. Bishops 
ed with some gusto. He was not never brought ony grist to my mill.” 
glad Mr Tryau had gained his point, “ Do you know when the lectures 
but he was not sorry Dempster was arc to begin V* said Mr Pillgrim. 
disappointed. “They are to be* /in on Sunday 

“Done, sir? Not at all. It is next,” said Mr Dempster ill a signi- 
what I anticipated. I knew we had ficant tone ; “ but I think it will not 
nothing else to expect in these days, take a long-sighted prophet, to fore- 
wlien the Church is infested by a set see the end of them. It striker me 
of men who are only fit to give out Mr Tryau will be looking out for 
hymns from an empty cask, to tunes another curacy shortly.” 
set by a journeyman cobbler. But I “ l ie'll not get many Millby people 
■was not' the less to exert myself in to go and hear his lectures after 
the cause of sound Cliurchmauship a while, 1*11 bet a guinea,” observed 
for the good of the town. Any Mr I Judd. “ I know PI 1 not keep a 
coward can tight a battle when lie’s single workman on niv ground who 
sure of winning ; but give me the either goes to tin; lecture himself or 
man who has pluck to fight when lets anybody belonging to him go.” 
he’s sure of losing, f hat's my way, “ Nor me nayther ”said Mr Tom- 
sir ; and there art; many victories linson. “ No Tryamte shall touch a 
worse than a defeat, as Mr Tryau sack or drive a waggon o' mine, that 
shall learn to his cost.” you may depend on. An’ I know 

“ He must, be a poor simper- more besides ino as are o' the same 
annyated sort of a bishop, that's my mind.” 

opinion,” said Mr Tomlinson, “to “ Try an has a good many friends 
go along with a sneaking Methodist, in Die town, though, and friends that 
like Tryan. And, for my part, I are likely to stand by him too,” said 
think we should be as well wiVmt Mr Pillgrim. “ I should say it would 
bishops, if they're no wiser than be as well J:o let him and Ins lectures 
that. Where V; the use o' havin’ alone, if lie goes on preaching as 
thousand a a-yfcar syi’ livin’ in a he does, with such a constitution as 
pallia, if they don’t stick to the his, he’ll get a relaxed throat by-and- 
Church ? ” by, and you’ll be rid of him without 

“ No. There you’re going out of any trouble.” 
your depth, Tomlinson,” said Mr “ We'll not allow him to do him- 
Dernpstcr. fl‘.No one shall hear me self that injury,” said Mr Dempster, 
say a word against Episcopacy it “Since his health is not. good, we'll 
is a safeguard of the Church ; wo persuade him to try change of air. 
must have ranks and dignities there Depend upon it, he’ll find the climate 
as well as everywhere else. No, of Alillhy too hot for him.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mr Dempster did not stay long at strong, <4 wealthy client, and as lie was 
the Bed Lion that evening. He was kept iu'consultation till a late hour, 
summoned home to meet Mr Arm- it happened that this was ono of the 
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nights on which Mr Dempster went 
to bed tolerably sober. Thus the d ay , 
which had been one of Janet’s hap- 
piest, because it had been spent by 
tier in helping her dear old fflend 
Mrs Crewe, ended for her with un- 
usual quietude ; and as a bright sun- 
set promises a fair morning, so a calm 
lying down is a good augury fora calm 
waking. Mr Dempster, on the Thurs- 
day morning, was in one of his best 
humours, and though perhaps some of 
the good humour might result from 
the prospect of a lucrative and excit- 
ing bit of business in Mr Armstrong’s 
probable lawsuit, the greater part of 
it was doubtless due to those stirrings 
of the inure kindly, healthy sap of 
human feeling, by which goodness 
tries to get tin? upper hand in us 
whenever it seems to have the 
slightest chance- on Sunday morn- 

ings, perhaps, when we are set free 
from the grinding hurry of the week, 
and take the little t hive-year-old on 
our knee at breakfast to share our 
egg and muffin ; in moments of 
trouble, when death visits our roof 
or illness makes ns dependent on the 
tending hand of a slighted wife ; in 
quiet talks with an aged mother, of 
the days when we stood at her knee 
with our first picture-book, or wrote 
her loving letters from school. In 
the man whose childhood has known 
caresses there is always a fibre of 
memory that can be touched to gentle 
issues, and Mr Dempster, whom you 
have hitherto seen only as the orator 
of the lied Lion, and the drunken 
tyrant of a dreary midnight home, 
was the first-born darling son of a 
fair little mother. That mother was 
living still, ’and her own large black 
easy -chair, where she sat. knitting 
through the live-long day, was now 
set ’’ready for her at the breakfast- 
table, by her son’s side, a sleek 
tortoise-shell cat acting as provisional 
incumbent. 

“ Good morning, Mamsey ! why, 
you’re looking as fresh as a daisy 
this morning. You’re getting young 
again,” said Mr Dempster, looking up 
from his newspaper when the little 
old lady entered. A very little old 
lady she was, with a pale, scarcely 
wrinkled face, hair of that peculiar 
white which tolls that tlielockp liavo 
once been blond, a natty pure white 


cap <*1 her head, and a white shawl 
pinned over her shoulders. You saw 
at a glance that she had been a 
mignonne blonde, strangely unlike 
her tall, ugly, dingy-complexioned 
son ; unlike her daughter-in-law, too, 
whose large-featured brunette beauty 
seemed always thrown into higher 
relief by the white presence of little 
Mamsey. The unlikeiiess between 
Janet and her mothcr-iu-law went 
deeper than outline and complexion, 
and indeed there was little sympathy 
between them, lbr old Mrs Dempster 
had not yet learned to believe that 
her son, Hubert, would have gone 
wrong if he hail married the right 
woman — a meek woman like her- 
self, who would have borne him chil- 
dren, and been a deft, orderly house- 
keeper. In spite of Janet’s tender- 
ness and attention to her, she had had 
little Jove for her daughter-in-law 
from the first, and had witnessed the 
sad growth of home-misery through 
long years, always with a disposition 
to lay the blame on the wife rather 
t han on the husband, and to reproach 
Mrs Raynor for encouraging her 
daughter’s faults by a too exclusive 
sympathy. Hut old Mrs Dempster 
had that rare ‘gift of silence and 
passivity which often supplies the 
absence of mental strength : and, 
whatever were her thoughts, she said 
no word to aggravate the domestic 
discord. Patient and mute she sat 
at her knitting through many a scene 
of quarrel and anguish ; resolutely 
she appeared unconscious of the 
sounds that reached her ears, and 
the facts she divined after she had 
retired to her bed : mutely she 
witnessed poor Janet's faults, only 
registering them as a balance of ex- 
cuse on the side of her son. The 
hard, astute, domineering attorney 
was still t hat little old woman’s pet, as 
he had been when she watched with 
triumphant pride Ins first tumbling 
effort to .march alone across the 
# nursery floor. * “ Sec what a good 
son he is to me 1" she often thought. 
“ Never ga ve me a harsh word. And 
so he might; have been a good hus- 
band.” 

O it is piteous — that sorrow of 
aged women ! In early youth, per- 
haps, they said to themselves, “I 
shall be 'happy when I have a lpis- 
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baud to love me best of all ; ’^hen, 
when the husband was too careless, 

“ My child will comfort me then, * 
through the mother’s watching and 
toil, “My child will repay me all 
when it "grows up.” And at last, 
after the long journey of years has 
been wearily travelled through, the 
mother’s heart is weighed down by 
a heavier burthen, and no hope re- 
mains but the grave. 

But this morning old Mrs Demp- 
ster sat down in her eusy-chair with- 
out any painful suppressed remem- 
brance of the preceding night. 

“I declare mammy looks younger 
than Mrs Crewe, who is oniy sixty- 
five,” said Jahct. “ Mrs Crewe will 
come to see you to-day, mammy, 
and tell jam all about her troubles 
with the Bishop and the collation. 
She’ll bring her knitting, and you’ll 
have a regular gossip together.” 

“The gossip will be all on one 
side*, then, for Mrs Crewe gets so 
very deaf, I can't make her hear a 
word. And if I motion to her, she 
always understands me wrung.*’ 

4< O, she will have so much to tell 
you to-day, you will not want to 
speak yourself. You, who have 
patience to knit those wonderful 
counterpanes, mammy, must not be 
impatient with dear Mrs Crewe. 
Good old lady! I can’t bear her to 
think she’s ever tiresome to people, 
ami you know slu-’s very ready to 
fancy herself in tin* way. I think 
she would like to shrink up to the 
size of a mouse, that, sin* might run 
about and do ].«*<■ pie good without 
their noticing her/’ 

• “It isn’t patience I want, God 
knows; its lungs to speak loud 
enough. But yoiuJl be at home 
yourself, I suppose, this morning ; 
and von can talk to her for me.” 

“ No, mammy ; I promised poor 
Mrs Lowmc to go and sit with her. 
She’s cononed to her room, and both 
the. Miss Lo wines are out; so I’m 
going to read the newspaper to lier # 
and amuse her.” 

“Couldn’t you go another morn- 
big? As Mr Armstrong apd that other 
gentleman are corning to dinner, I 
should think it would be better to 
stay at home. Can you trust Betty 
to stxf to everything ? She’s new to 
tl^e place.” ti 


“0 1* couldn’t disappoint Mrs 
Lowmc ; I promised her. Betty 
will do very well, no fear.” 

Old Mrs Dempster was silent after 
th island began to sip her tea. The 
breakfast went on without further 
conversation for some time, Mr 
Dempster being absorbed in the 
papers? At length, when he was 
running over the advertisements, his 
eye seemed to be caught by some- 
tiling that suggested a new thought 
to him. He presently thumped the 
table with an air of exultation, and 
said, turning to Janet, 

44 I’ve a capitaUdea, Gipsy !” (that 
was liis name for his dark-eyed wife 
when he was in an extraordinarily 
good humour), “ and you shall help 
me. ft’s just what you’re up to.” 

“ What is it ]” said Janet, her face 
beaming at the sound of the pet 
mum;, now heard so seldom. “ Any- 
thing to do with conveyancing ?” 

“ It’s a bit of lun worth a dozen 
fees— a plan for raising a laugh 
against Try an and his gang of hypo- 
crites.” 

44 What is it l Nothing that wants 
a needle and thread, I hope,* else I 
must go and teaze mother.” 

“ No, nothing sharper than your 
wit- ---except mine. I'll tell you what 
it is. We’ll get. up a programme of 
the Sunday evening lecture, like a 
play-biM, you know — * Grand Por- 
formance of the celebrated Mounte- 
bank,’ and so on. We'll bring in the 
Tryauites old Laudor and the rest 
— in appropriate characters. Procter 
shall print it, and we’ll circulate it, 
in the town. It will be a capital 
hit.” 

“ Brav . !” said Janet, clapping her 
hands. She would just tfion have 
pretended to like almost anything, 
in her pleasure at being appealed to 
by her husband, and she really did 
like to laugh at. the Tryauites. “ We’ll 
set # about it directly, and sketch it 
out’before you go to the office. I’ve 
got Tryan’s sermons up-stairs, but I 
don’t think there.’s anythiuj^ih them 
we can use. I’ve only just looked 
into the -.in ; they’re not at all what I 
expected- -dull, stupid things — no- 
thing t>f the roaring fire and brim- 
stone sort that I expected.” 

“ Roaring ? No ; Tryati’s as #yft as 
a Bucking dove — one of your heftey- 
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mouthed hypocrites. Plenty of devil 
and malice m him, though, I could 
see that, while lie was talking to the 
Bishop ; but as smooth as a snake out- 
side. He’s beginning a single-handed 
fight with me, I can see — persuading 
my clients away from me. We shall 
see who will be the first to cry peccavi . 
Millby will 'do better without Mr 
Tryan than without Robert Demp- 
ster, I fancy ! .and Millbv shall never 
bo flooded with cant as long as I can 
raise a breakwater against it. But 
now, get the breakfast things cleared 
away, and let us set about the play- 
bill. Come, mamsey, conic and nave 
a walk with me j&ound the garden, 
and let us see how the cucumbers are 
getting on. I’ve never taken* you 
round the garden for an age. Come, 
you don’t want a bonnet. It s like 
walking in a greenhouse this morn- 
ing.” 

“ But she will want a parasol ” 
said Janet. “ There’s one on the 
stand against the garden-door, Ro- 
bert,” 

The little old lady took her son's 
arm with placid pleasure. > he could 
barely reach it so as to rest upon it, 
but he inclined a little towards her, 
and accommodated his heavy long- 
limbed steps to her feeble pace. The 
cat chose to sun herself too, and walk- 
ed close beside them, with tail erect, 
nibbing her sleek sides against their 
iegs, and too well fed to be excited by 
the twittering birds. The garden was 
of the grassy, shady kind, often seen 
attached to old houses m provincial 
towns ; the apple-trees had had time 
to spread their branches very wide, 


the shrubs and hardy perennial plants 
had grown into a luxuriance that re- 
quired constant trimming to prevent 
them from intruding on the space for 
walking. But the farther end, which 
united with green fields, .was open 
and sunny. 

It w r as rather sad, and yet pretty, 
to see that little group passing out of 
the shadow into the sunshine, and 
out of the sunshine into the shadow 
again : sad, because this tenderness 
of the sou for the mother was hardly 
more than a nucleus of healthy life 
in an organ hardening by disease, 
because the man who was linked in 
this way with an innocent past, had 
become callous in w orldiiness, fevered 
by sensuality, enslaved by chance 
impulses ; pretty, because it showed 
how hard it. is to kill the deep-down 
fibrous roots of human love and good- 
ness— how the man from whom we 
make it our pride to shrink, lias yet 
a dose brotherhood with us through 
some of our most sacred feelings. 

As they were returning to the 
house, Mnu't met them,'* and said, 
“ Now, Robert, the writing things 
are ready. I shall be clerk, and Mat 
Paine ran copy it out after.” 

Mammy once more deposited in her 
arm-chair, with her knitting in her 
hand, and the cat purring at her el- 
bow, Janet seated herself at the table, 
while Mr Dempster placed himself 
near her, took out his snuff-box, and 
plentifully suffusing himself with 
the inspiring powder, began to dio 
t ate. • 

What he dictated, we shall see by- 
and-by. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The. next day, Friday, at five o'clock 
by the sun-dial, the large bow-win- 
dow., of Mrs Jerome’s parlour was 
open ; and that lady herself was 
seated within its ample semicircle, 
having a table before hor on which 
her best tea-trav, her best china, aiuj 
her best urn-rug had already been 
standing in readiness for half an hour. 
Mrs Jerome’s best tea-service was of 
delicate white fluted china, with gold 
sprigs upon it— as pretty a tfca-service 
as you need wish to see, and quite 
good enough for chimney ornaments • 


indeed, as the cups wore without 
handles, most visitors who had the 
distinction of taking tea out of them, 
wished that such charming china hail 
already been promoted to that hono- 
rary position. Mrs Jerome was like 
her cliinfl, handsome and old-fashion- 
ed. She was a buxom lady of sjxty, 
in an elaborate lace cap fastened by 
a frill ‘Uiyler her chin, a dark, well- 
curled front concealing her forehead, 
a snowy neckerchief exhibiting its 
ample folds as far as her waist, and a 
still* grey silk gown. She had a clean 
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damask napkin pinned before her to 
guard her dress during the process of 
tea-making ; her favourite geraniums 
in the bow-window tyerc looking as 
healthy as she could desire ; her own 
handsome .portrait, painted when she 
was twenty years younger, was smil- 
ing down on her with agreeable flat- 
tery ; and altogether she seemed to 
be in as peaceful and pleasant a posi- 
tion as a buxom, well-drest elderly 
lady need desire. But, as in so many 
other eases, appearances were decep- 
tive. Her mind was greatly per- 
turbed and her temper milled by the 
fact that it was more than a quarter 
past five even by the losing time- 
liece, that it was half-past by her 
urge gold watch, which she held in 
her hand as if she were counting the 
pulse of the afternoon, and that, by 
the kitchen clock, which .she felt sure 
was not an hour too fast, it had al- 
ready struck six. The lapse of time 
was rendered the more unendurable 
to Mrs Jerome by her wonder that 
Mr Jerome could stay out in the gar- 
den with Lizzie in that th wight less 
way, taking it so easily that tea- 
time was long past, ami that, after 
all the t rouble of getting down the 
best tea-things, Mr Try mil would not 
conc\ 

This honour had been shown to Mr 
Tryan, not at all because Mrs Jemme 
had any high appreciation of his doc- 
trine or of his exemplary activity as 
a pastor, but si rnply because he was 
a “ Church clergyman/’ and as such 
was regarded by her with the same 
sort of exceptional respect as a white 
woman who had married a native of 
the Society Islands might be sup- 
posed to feel towards a white-skinned 
visitor from the laud*of lu*r youth. 
For Mrs Jerome had .keen brought 
up a (Jhiirchwoman, and having at- 
tained the age of thirty before she 
was married, bad felt the greatest 
repugnance m the first instance to 
renouncing the religious forms in 
which she had been brought up. 
“You know,” she? said in confidence 
to her Church acquaintances, “ I 
wouldn’t give no car at all to Mr 
Jerome at fust'; but after alj, I. begun 
to think as there waA a maeny things 
wuss nor coin 9 to chapel, an’ you’d 
better do that nor not pay your way. 
Mr Jerome hqd a very pleasant man- 


ner wi* him, an’ there was never 
another as kep a gig, an’ *ud make a 
settlement on me like him, clmpel or 
no chapel. It seemed very odd to 
me for a lung while, the preachin’ 
wi’out book, an’ the stanmn’ up to 
one lung prayer, istid o’ cliangiiv yur 
postur. But la! there’s nothin* as 
you mayn't get used to i’ time ; you 
can al'ys sit down, you know, afore 
the prayer's done. The ministers sav 
welly the same things' as the Church 
parsons, by what I could iver nick 
out, an’ we’re out o’ chapel the 
mornin’ a deal sooner nor they’re Jut 
o' church. An’ as for pews, ourn’a a 
deal comfortabler^jior aouy i’ Millby 
church.” 

Mrs Jerome, you perceive, had not 
a keen susceptibility to shades of 
doctrine, and it is probable that after 
listening to Dissenting eloquence for 
thirty years, she might safely have 
re-entered the Establishment without 
performing any spiritual quarantine. 
Her mind, apparently, was of that 
non-porons flinty character which is 
not in the least- danger from sur- 
rounding damp. But- on the ques- 
tion of getting start of tin* sun in the 
day's business, and clearing her con- 
science of the necessary sum of meals 
and the consequent “ washing up” as 
soon ns possible, ho that, the family 
might In; well in bed at nine, Mrs 
Jerome teas susceptible ; and the 
present * lingering pace of things, 
united with Mr .leronie's unaccount- 
able olfliviousness, was not to he 
borne any longer. So she rang the 
bell for Sally. 

* £ (.rood ness me, Sally! go into tin* 
garden an* see after your master. 
Tell him it's g< iin* on for six, an’ Mr 
Tryan ’nil uiver think o' coinin' now, 
air it’s time we got tea over. An’ 
lie's Icttin* Lizzie stain her frock, I 
expect, among them strawberry beds; 
Mek her come in this minute.” ^ 

No wonder Mr Jerome was tempt- 
ed to linger in the garden, for 
though the Iiou.se was prut-tv and 
well deserved its name— “the White 
flou.se,” the tall damask roses that 
clustered over the porch being thrown 
into relief by rough stucco of the 
most brilliant white, yet the garden 
and orchards were M r Jeromes glory, 
as well they might be ; and there was 
nothing in which lie had a more 
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innocent pride — peace to a good man’s 
memory! all his pride was innocent 
— than in conducting a hitherto un- 
initiated visitor over his grounds, 
and making him in some degree 
aware of the incomparable advan- 
tages possessed by the inhabitants of 
the White House in the matter of 
red^treaked apples, russets, northern 
greens (excellent for baking), swan- 
egg pears, arid early vegetables, to 
say nothing of flowering “srubs,” 
pink hawthorns, lavender bushes 
more than over Mrs Jerome could 
use, and, in short, a superabundance 
of everything that a person retired 
from business couTd desire to possess 
himself or to share with his friends. 
The garden was one of those old- 
fashioned paradises which hardly 
exist any longer except as memories 
of our childhood : no finical separa- 
tion between (lower and kitchen gar- 
dim there : no monotony of enjoy- 
ment for one sense to tfio exclusion 
of another ; but a. charming paradisi- 
acal mingling of all that was pleasant 
to the eyes and good for food. The 
rich (lower - border running along 
every walk, with its endless succes- 
sion of spring dowers, anenioiu>, 
auriculas, wall -flowers, sweet-wil- 
liams, campanulas, snapdragons, and 
tiger-lilies, had its taller beauties, 
such as moss and Provence roses, 
varied with espalier apple-trees ; the 
crimson of a carnation was carried 
out in the lurking crimson of the 
neighbouring strawberry-beds ; you 
gathered a 'moss-rose one moment: 
and a bunch of currants the next ; 
you were in a delicious* fluctuation 
between the scent of jasmine and the 
juice of gooseberries. Then what a 
high wall at one- end, flanked by a 
summer-house so lofty; that after as- 
cending its long flight of steps you 
could sec perfectly well there was no 
view worth looking at. ; what alcoves 
and garden seats in all directions ; 
and along one side, what a hedge, 
tall, and firm, and unbroken, like a 
green wall ! • 

It was near this hedge that Mr 
Jerome, was standing when Sally 
found him. He had set down the 
basket of strawberries on the gravel, 
and had lifted up little Lizzie in his 
arms to look at a bird’s nest?. Lizzie 
peeped, and then looked- at her 


grandpa with round blue eyes, and 
then peeped again. 

“ D’ye see it, Lizzie t ” he whis- 
pered. 

“Yes,” she whispered in return, 
putting her lips very near grandpa’s 
face. At this moment Sally ap- 
peared. 

“ Eli, eh, Sally, what’s the matter ? 
Is Mr Tiyan come ! ” 

“ No, sir, an* Missis says she’s 
sure lie won’t come now, an* she 
wants you to come in an’ hev tea. 
Dear heart. Miss Lizzie, you’ve stain- 
ed your pinafore, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if it’s gone through to your 
frock. There’ll be fine work ! Come 
alonk wi’ inc, do.” . 

“ Nay, nay, nay, we’ve done no 
harm, we’ve done no harm, Lev we 
'Lizzie ? The wash tub ’ll mek all 
right again.” 

Sally, regarding the wash-tub from 
a different point of view, looked 
sourly serious, and hurried away with 
Lizzie, who trotted submissively 
along, her little head in eclipse, under 
a large nankin bonnet, while Mr 
Jerome followed leisurely with liis 
full broad shoulders in rather a stoop- 
ing posture, and his large good- 
natured features and white locks 
shaded by a broad-brimmed hat. 

“Mr Jerome, I wonder at you,” 
said Mrs Jerome, in a tone of indig- 
nant remonstrance, ■evidently sus- 
tained by a deep sense of injury, as 
her husband opened the parlour door. 
“When will you leave o(f invitin’ 
people to meals an’ "not let tin’ 'em 
know the time? I’ll answer ^ fort, 
you nivor said a word to Mr Tiyan as 
we should tok tea at live o’clock. 
It’s just like y*m !” # 

“ Nay. nay, Susan,” answered flic 
husband in a Soothing tone, “there’s 
nothin’ amiss. I told Mr Tiyan as 
we took tea at five punctial ; may- 
hap suinmat’s a detainin’ on him. 
He’s a deal to do an to think on, 
remember.” 

“ Why, it’s struck six i’ the kitchen 
a’ ready." It’s nonsense to look for 
him coinin’ now. So you may’s well 
ring for tli’ urn. Now Sally’s got 
tli’ heater \ th' fire, we may’s well 
hey tli’ urn in, though lie doesn’t come. 
I niver see the like o’ you, Mr Jerome, 
for axin’ people an’ giviu’ me the 
trouble o’ gcttiii’ things down an’ 
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hevin’ cmmpets made, an* after all 
they don’t come. I shall hev to wash 
every one o’ these tea-things myself, 
for there’s no trustin’ Sally — she’d 
break a fovtin i’ crockery i’ no time !” 

“ But why will you give yourself 
sich trouble, Susan l Our everyday 
tea-things would ha’ done as well for 
Mr Tryan, an’ they're a deal con- 
venenter to hold.” 

“ Yes, that’s just your way, Mr 
Jerome, you’re al'ys a-fuidin’ faut wi’ 
my chany, because I bought it myself 
afore I was married. But let me tell 
you, I knowed how to choose chany 
if* I didn’t know how to choose a 
husband. An’ where’s Lizzie ? You’ve 
nivcr left hqr i’ the garden by 
herself, wi’ her white frock on an 
clean stockius ? ” 

“ Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy ; 
Lizzie’s come in wi’ Sally. She’s 
hevin’ her pinafore took otf, I’ll he 
bound. Ah l There’s Mr Tryan a- 
comin’ through the gate.” 

Mrs Jerome began hastily to adjust 
her damask napkin, and the expres- 
sion of her countenance for the recep- 
tion of the clergyman, and Mr Jerome 
weut out to meet his guest, whom he 
greeted outside the door. 

“ Mr Tryan, how do you do, Mr 
Tryan i Welcome to the White 
House ! I'm glad to see you, sir, 
I’m glad to see you.” 

If you had heard the tone of min- 
led goodwill, veneration, and cou- 
olence in which this greeting was 
uttered, even without Bering the face 
that completely harmonised with it, 
you would have no difficulty in infer- 
ring the ground mites of Mr Jerome’s 
character. ‘ To a fine ear that tone 
said $is plainly as possible — “ What- 
ever recommends itself to me, Thomas 
Jerome, as niety and "goodness, shall 
have my love and honour. Ah, 
friends, this pleasant world is a sad 
one, too, isii t it ( Let us hel]> one 
another, let us help one another.” 
And it was entirely owing to this 
basis of character, not at •all from 
any dear and precise doctrinal dis- 
crimination, that Mr Jerome had very 
early in life become a Dissenter. In 
his boyish days he had befin thrown 
where Dissent seemed to have the 
balance of piety, purity, and good 
works on its side, and to be- 
come a Dissenter seemed to him 


identical with choosing God instead 
of mammon. That r&ce of Dissenters 
is extinct in these days, when opinion 
has got far ahead of feeling, and 
every chapel-going youth can fill our 
ears with the advantages of the 
Voluntary system, the corruptions of 
a State Church, and the Scriptural 
evidence that the first Christians 
were Congregatioim lists. Mr J crorne 
knew nothing of this theoretic basis 
for Dissent, and in the utmost extent 
of his polemical discussion lie had 
not gone further than to question 
whether a Christian man was hound 
iu conscience to distinguish Christ- 
mas and Easter by any peculiar 
observance beyond the rating of 
mince-pies and cheese-cakes. It 
seemed to him that all seasons were 
alike good for thanking God, depart- 
ing from evil and doing well, whereas 
it might lie desirable to restrict the 
period for indulging in unwholesome 
forms of pastry. Mr Jerome’s dis- 
sent being of this simple, lion-polem- 
ical kind, it is easy to understand 
that the report he heard of Mr Tryan 
as a good man and a powerful 
preacher, who was stirring the hearts 
of the people, had been enough to 
attract him to the Paddifbrd Church, 
and that having felt himself more 
edified there than he had of late been 
under Mr Stick 1 ley’s discourses at 
Salem, he had driven thither repeat- 
edly in the Sunday afternoons, and 
had sought an opportunity of making 
Mr Try an’s acquaintance. The even- 
ing lecture was a subject of warm 
interest with him, and the opposition 
Mr Tryan met with gave t hat, interest 
a strong tinge of partisanship ; for 
there was a store of irascibility in 
Mr Jerome’s nature which must find 
advent somewhere, and in so kindly 
and upright a man could only find it 
in indignation against those whom he 
held to be enemies of truth ami good- 
ness. Mr Tryan had not hitherto 
been to the White House, but yester- 
day, meeting Mr Jerome in the’ street, 
he had at once accepted the invita- 
tion to tea, saying there was some- 
thing he wished to talk about. He 
appeared worn and fatigued now, and 
after shaking hands with Mrs Jerome, 
threw himself into u chair and looked 
out on the pretty garden with an air 
of relief. 
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“ What a nice place you have here, 
Mr Jerome ! I’ve not seen anything 
so quiet and pretty since I came to 
Millby. On Paddiford Common, 
where. I live, you kuow, the bushes 
arc all sprinkled with soot, and 
there’s never any quiet except in the 
dead of night.'’ 

1 “Dear, heart ! dear heart ! That’s 
very bad- and for you, too, as liev 
to study. Wouldn’t it be better for 
you to be somewhere more out i’ the 
country like ?” 

“ O no ! I should lose so much 
time iu going to and fro, and besides 
I like to be amour/ the people. I’ve 
no face to go and preach resignation 
to those poor things iu their smoky 
air and comfortless homes, when I 
come straight from every luxury 
my sell'. There are many tilings quite 
lawful for other men, which a clergy- 
man must forego if he won hi do any 
good in a manufacturing population 
like this.” 

Here the preparations for tea were 
crowned by the simultaneous appear- 
ance of Lbcsdc and the crumpet. It 
is a pretty surprise, when out* visits 
an elderly couple, to see a little figure 
enter in a white frock, with a blonde 
head as smooth as satin, round blue 
eyes, and a cheek like an apple blos- 
som. A toddling little girl i.<a centre 
of common feeiing which makes. the 
most dissimilar people understand 
each other ; anil Mr Try an looked at 
Lizzie with that quiet pleasure which 
is always genuine. 

“ Here we are, here we are !” said* 
proud grandpapa. “You didn’t, think 
we’d got such a little gelhns this, did 
you, Mr Trvan t Why, it seems but 
th’ other day since her mother was 
just such another. This is our little 
Lizzie*, this is. Gome an' shake hands 
wi’ Mr Try an, Lizzie ; come.” 

Lizzie advanced without hesita- 
tion, and put out one hand, while 
she fingered her coral necklace with 
the other, and looked up into Mr 
Tryaivs face with a reconnoitring 
gaze, lie stroked the satin head, and 
said in his gentk.st voice, “ How do 
you do, Lizzie i will you give me a 
kiss i ” She put up her little bud 
of a mouth, and then retsentin^ a 
little and glancing down at her 
frock, said, # 

“ Dit id my noo fock. [ put it on 


’tod you wad toming. Tally taid you 
wouldn’t ’ook at it.” 

‘’Hush, liush, Lizzie, little gells 
must be seen and not heard,” said 
Mrs Jerome ; while grandpapa, wink- 
ing significantly, and looking radiant 
with delight at Lizzie’s extraordinary 
iromise of cleverness, set. her up on 
ler high canc-chair by the side of 
grandma, who lost no time in shield- 
ing the beauties of the new frock with 
a napkin. 

“ Well now, Mr Try an,” said Mr 
Jerome, in a very serious tone, when 
tea had been distributed, “ let me 
hear how you're a-goin’ on about the 
lectur. When I was i’ the town yis- 
t onlay, I beared as there was perse- 
cutin' schemes a-bein’ laid again j t ou. 
I fear me those ra skills till inek 
things very unpleasant to you.” 

“ I've no doubt they will attempt 
it ; indeed, I quite expect there will 
be a regular mob got up on Sunday 
evening, as there was when the dele- 
gates returned, on purpose to annoy 
me and the congregation on our way 
to church.” 

“ All, they’re capihle o’ anything, 
such men as Dempster an' IJuiM ; an’ 
Temlissou backs 'em wi' money, 
though he canit wi' brains. Howiver. 
Dempster’s hist one client by 's wicked 
doins, an’ I 'm deceived if he won't lose 
more nor one. I little thought, Mr 
Tryan, when I put my alfairs into his 
hands twenty ear ago this Michael- 
mas, as lie was to turn out a per- 
secutor o' religion. f l niver lighted 
on a eliverer, promismer young man 
nor he was then. They talked of his 
bein’ fond of a extry glass now an’ 
then, bu^ niver nothin’ like what he's 
come to since.* An’ ft's headpiece you 
must look for in a lawyer, Mr Trvan, 
it's headpiece. *His wife, too, was gl’ys 
an uncommon favourite o’mine — poor 
thing! I hear sail stories about her 
now. But she’s druv to it, she’s druv 
to it, Mr Tryau. A tender-hearted 
woman to the poor, she is, as iver 
lived ; an’ as pretty-spoken a woman 
as you need wish to talk to. Yes ! I’d 
al’ys a 1 i ki ti’ for Dempster an’ his wife, 
spite o’ iverything. But as soon as 
iver I heated o’ that dilegate business, 

I says, says I, that man shall hev no 
more to do wi 5 my affairs. It may put 
me t’ inconvenenee, but I'll encourage 
no man as persecutes religion.” 
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“ He is evidently the brain and 
hand of the persecution,” said JVIr 
Tryan. “ Tliere may be a strong 
feeling against me in a large number 
of the inhabitants — it must be so, 
lrorn the great ignorance of spiritual 
things in this place. But 1 fancy 
there would have been no formal 
opposition to the lecture, if Dempster 
had not planned it. I am not myself 
the least alarmed at anything he can 
do ; he will find 1 am not to be cowed 
or driven away by insult or personal 
danger. Cod has sent me to this 
place, and, by His blessing. I'll not 
shrink from anything I may have to 
encounter in doing His work among 
the people. Bitf I feel it right to call 
on all those who know the value of 
the Gospel, to stand bv me publicly. 
I think — and Mr Land or agrees with 
me — that it will be well for my friends 
to proceed with me in a body to the 
church on Sunday evening. Demp- 
ster, you know, lias pretended that 
almost all the respectable inhabitants 
are opposed to the lecture. Now, I 
wish that falsehood to be visibly 
contradicted. What do you think of 
the plan ? I have to-day been to see 
several of my friends, who will make 
a point of being thereto accompany 
me, and will communicate with others 
on the subject.” 

“ Til mek one, Mr Tryan, I'll mek 
one. You shall not be wantin’ in any 
support as I ran give. Before you 
come to it, sir, Mill by was a dead an’ 
dark place ; yojj are the fust man i’ 
the Church to my knowledge as has 
brought the word o’ God home to the. 
people, an’ l’Jl st an* by you, sir. I’ll 
stall’ by you. I’m a dissenter, Mr 
Tryan ; I’ve been a •disstmter iver 
sin* I was fifteen ’ear old ; but show 
me «gdbd i’ the Clin fell, an’ I’m a 
Churchman too. When I was a boy 
I lived at Tilston; you mayn’t know 
the place ; the best part o’ the land 
there belonged to Squire Sandeiimn; 
he’d a club-foot, lied Squire Sandc- 
inan -lost a deed o’ money .by canal 
shares. Well, sir, as I was say in’, 
I lived at Tilston, an’ the rector 
there was a terrible drinkin’, fox- 
huntin’ n ; you niver sf*e such a 
parish i’ your time for wickedness ; 
Millby’s nothin’ to it. Well, sir, my 
father was a workin’ man, an’ couldn’t 
afford tppgi’ me ony eddication, so I 


went to a night-school as was kep by 
a dissenter, one Jacob Wright ; an* it 
was from that man, sir; as I got my 
little schoolin’ an’ my knowledge o’ 
religi on. I went to ch apel wi’ J acob — 
he was a good man was Jacob— an’ 
to chapel I’ve been iver since. But 
I’m no enemy p’ the Church, sir, when 
the Church brings light to the ignorant 
an’ the sinful; an’ that’s what you’re 
a- doin’, Mr Tryan. Ye.< sir, I’ll stan’ 
by you. I’ll go to church wi’ you o’ 
Sunday evenin’.” 

“ You’d fur b«itter stay at home, 
Mr Jerome, if I may give j/t// opinion,” 
interposed Mrs Jerome. “ It’s not as 
I hevn’t ivory respect for you, Mr 
Tryan, but Mr Jerome ’nil do you no 
good by bis interferin’. Dissenters 
are not at all looked on i’ Millhy, an’ 
lie’s as nervous as iver he ran bo ; 
he'll come haek as ill as ill, an* niver 
let me hev a wink o’ sleep all night.” 

Mrs Jerome had been frightened 
at the mention of a mob, and her re- 
trospective regard for the religious 
communion of her youth by no means 
inspired her with the temper of a 
martyr. Her husband looked at her 
with an expression of tender and 
grieved remonstrance, which might 
have been that of the patient patri- 
arch on the memorable occasion when 
lie rebuked ft is wife. 

“ Susan, Susan, let me bog on you 
not to oppose me, an' put stiunbiin’- 
bloeks i’ the way o’ doin’ what's right. 
I can't give up my conscience, let me 
give up what else J may.” 

1 “ Perhaps,” said Mr Tryan, feeling 

slightly uncomfortable, “ since you 
are not very strong, mv dear sir, it 
will be well, as Mrs Jerome suggests, 
that you should not run the risk of 
any excitement/ 

•“ Kay no more, Mr Tryan. . I’ll 
stall’* by you, sir. It's my duty. It’s 
the cause o’ God. sir ; it’s the cause o* 
God.” 

Mr Tryan obeyed his impulse of 
admiration and gratitude*, and put 
out his hand to the white-haired old 
man, saying, “ Thank you, Mr Je- 
rome, thank you.” 

Mr Jerome grasped the proffered 
hand in silence, and then threw him- 
self* back in his chair, casting a re- 
gretful look at his wife, which seemed 
to say, * Why don’t you feel with 
me, .Susau?” 
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The sympathy of this simple-mind- 
ed old man was mprc precious to Mr 
Tryan than any mere onlooker could 
have imagined. To persons possess- 
ing a great deal of that facile psycho- 
logy which prejudges individuals by 
means of formulae, and casts them, 
without further trouble, into duly 
lettered pigeon-holes, the Evangelical 
curate might seem to he doing simply 
what all other.men like to do carry- 
ing out objects which were identified 
not only with his theory, which is but 
a kind of secondary egoism, but also 
with the primary egoism of his feel- 
ings. Opposition may become sweet 
to a man when he has christened it 
persecution : a self- obtrusive, over- 
hasty reformer complacently disclaim- 
ing all merit, while* his friends call 
him a martyr, has not in reality a 
career the most arduous to the fleshly 
mind. But Mr Tryan was not east in 
the mould of the gratuitous martyr. 
With a power of persistence which 
had boon often blamed as obstinacy, 
he had an acute sensibility to the 
very hatred or ridicule lie did not 
flinch from provoking. Every form 
of disapproval jarred him painfully ; 
and, though he fronted his opponents 
manfully, and often with consider- 
able warmth of temper, he had no 
mgnarious pleasure in the contest, 
t was one of the weaknesses of his 
nature to be too keenly alive to every 
harsh wind of opinion ; to wince un- 
der the frowns of the foolish ; to be 
irritated by the injustice of those who 
could not possibly have the elements* 
indispensable for judging him rightly; 
and with all this acute sensibility to 
blame, this dependence on sympathy, 
lie had for years been constrained into 
a position of antagonism. No wonder, 
then, that, good old Mr Jerome's cor- 
dial words were balm to him. Heflhad 
often born thankful to an old woman 
for saying “ God bless you to a 
little child for smiling at him ; to a dog 
for submitting to be patted by hint. 

Tea being over by this time, Mr 
Tryan proposed a walk in the garden* 
as a means of dissipating all recol- 
lection of the recent conjugal dis- 
sidenoe. Little Lizzie’s appeal, “Mo 
go, gamlpa !” could not be rejected, 
so she was duly bonneted Aid piu- 
afored, and then they turned out 
into the evening sunshine. Not Mrs 


Jerome, however : she had a deeply 
meditated plan of retiring ad interim 
to the kitchen and washing up the 
best tea-things, as a mode of getting 
forward .with the sadly-retarded busi- 
ness of the day. 

“ This way, Mr Tryan, this way, ” 
said the old gentleman ; “ I must tuke 
you to my pastur fust, an’ show you 
our cow— the best milker i* the coun- 
ty. An’ see here at these back- 
build ins, how convenent the dairy 
is ; I planned it ivory bit myself. 
An’ here I’ve got my little carpenter’s 
shop an’ my blacksmith’s shop ; I do 
no end o’ jobs here myself. I niver 
could bear to be idle, Mr Tryan ; I 
must al’ys be at somethin’ or other. 
It was time for me to’ley by business 
an’ mek room for younger folks. I’d 
got money enough, wi’ only one 
daughter to leave it to, an’ I says to 
myself, says I, it’s time to leave off 
moitherin’ myself wi’ this world so 
much, an’ give more time to thinkin'of 
another. But there’s a many hours 
at. ween getting up an 1 ly in down, 
an’ thoughts are no cumber : you 
can move about wi’ a good many on 
cm* in your head. See' here’s the 
pastur.” 

A very pretty pasture it was, where 
the large-spotted short-horned cow 
quietly chewed the cud as she lay 
and looked sleepily at her admirers--- 
a daintily trimmed hedge all round, 
dotted here ami there with a moun- 
tain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

“ I’ve a good bit more land besides 
this, worth your while to look at, but 
mayhap it's further nor you’d like to 
walk now. Bless you ! I've welly 
an’ aero o’ potato ground yon tors ; 
I’ve a good hie; tam fly to supply, you 
know.” (Here Mr Jerome winked 
and smiled ‘significantly.) “An’ that 
puts me i’ mind, Mr Trvan, o’ sum- 
mat I wanted to sav to you. -Clergy- 
men like you, I know, see a deal 
more poverty an’ that, than other 
folks, an’ hev a many claims on ’em 
more nor they can well meet ; an’ if 
you'll mek use o’ my purse any time, 
or let me know where I can be o’ any 
help, I’ll tek it very kind oil vou.” 

“ Thank* you, Mr Jerome, I will do 
so, I promise you. I saw a sad ease 
yesterday ; a collier— a fine broad- 
chested fellow about thirty — was 
killed by the falling of a wall iu the 
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Paddiford colliery. I was in one of 
the cottages near when they brought 
him home on a door, and the shriek 
of the wife lias been ringing in iny 
ears ever since. There are three 
little children.' Happily the woman 
lias her loom, so she will be able to 
keep out of the workhouse ; but she 
looks very delicate.” 

“ Give me her name, Mr Tryan,” 
said Mr Jerome, drawing out his 
pocket-book. “ I’ll call an’ see her, 
I’ll call an’ see her.” 

Deep was the fountain of pity in 
the good old man’s heart ! He often 
ate his dinner stintiugly, oppressed 
by the thought that there were men, 
women, and children, with no dinner 
to sit down to,*and would relieve his 
mind by going out in the afternoon 
to look for somi* need that he could 
supply, some honest struggle in which 
he could lend a helping hand. That 
any living being should want, was 
his chief sorrow ; that any rational 
being should waste, was the next. 
Sally, indeed, having tyeen scolded 
by master for a too lavish use of 
sticks in lighting the kitchen fire, and 
various instances of recklessness with 


the incomparable orchard, and hear 
the story of the crops yielded by the 
red-streaked apple-tree, and the 
quiet embarrassing plentifulness of 
tne summer-pears- to drink in the 
sweet evening breath of the garden, 
as they sat in the alcove — and so, for 
a short interval, to feel the strain of 
liis pastoral task relaxed. *- 

Perhaps he felt the return to that 
task through the dusty jroads all the 
more painfully, perhaps something in 
that quiet shady home had reminded 
him of the time before he had taken on 
him theyoke ofself-denial. The strong- 
est heart will faint sometimes under 
thefeeliimthatenemiesare bitter, and 
that friends only know 1 1 a 1 f i t s sorrows. 
The most resolute soul will now and 
then cast back a yearning look in 
treading the rough mountain-path, 
away from the greensward and laugh- 
ing voices of the valley. However it 
was, in the nine o’ clock twilight 
that evening, when Mr Tryan had 
entered his small study and turned 
the key in the door, he threw himself 
into the chair before liis writing-table, 
and, heedless of the papers there, 
leaned liis face low on liis hand, and 


regard to candle ends, considered him 
“as mean as aenytliink” ; but he 
had as kindly a warmth as the morn- 
ing sunlight, and, like the sunlight, 
his goodness shone on all that came 
in his way, liom the saucy losy- 
ehccked lad whom he delighted to 
make happy with a Christinas box, 
to the pallid sufferers up dim entries, 
languishing under the tardy death of 
“want and misery. 

It was very pleasant to Mr Tryan 
to listen to the simple chat of the, 
old man— to wiflk iiv the shade of 


moaned heavily. 

It is apt to be so in this life, I 
think. While we a n ■ eoh 1 Iv d i sci los- 
ing a man's career, sneering at liis 
mistakes, blaming liis rashness, and 
labelling liis opinions “ lie is Evan- 
gelical and narrow,” or “ Latitudi- 
iiariau and Pantheistic,” or “Angli- 
can and supercilious”- that- man, in 
* lii.s solitude, is perhaps shock ling Hot; 
tears because liis sacrifice is a hard 
one, bcCausy strength and patience are 
failing him to speak the ditlicult word, 
and do the ditlicult deed. 


ciiactkii i & 


Mr Tryan showed no such symp- 
toms of weakness on the critical 
Sunday. IJV unhesitatingly reject- 
ed the suggestion that lit? should 
bo taken to church in Mr Landor’s 
carriage- a proposition which that 
gentleman made as an amendment 
on the original plan, when the 
rumours of meditated insult became 
alarming. Mr Tryan declared lie 
would have no precautions taken, 
but would simply trust in God and 


his good cause. Some, of his more 
timid friends thought this conduct 
rather defiant than wise, and reflect- 
ing that a mob has great talents for 
impromptu, and that legal redress is 
ini perfect satisfaction for having one’s 
head broken with a brickbat, were 
beginning to question their con- 
sciences very dowdy as to whether 
it was not a duty they owed to their 
fainilics*to stay at home on Sunday 
evening. These timorous persons. 
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however, wore in a small minority, rank behind this leading file, by tho 
and the generality of Mr Tryan’s time they reached the entrance of 
friends and hearers rather exulted Orchard Street, Mr Tryan’s friends 
in an opportunity of braving insult formed a considerable procession, 
for the sake of a preacher to whom walking three or four abreast. It 
they were attached on personal as was in Orchard Street and towards 
well as doctrinal grounds. Miss Pratt the church gates, that the chief crowd 
sppke of Cranmor, Ridley, and Lati- was collected ; and at Mr Dempster’s 
inor, and observed that the present drawing-room window, on the upper 

crisis afforded an occasion for emu- floor, a more select assembly of Anti- 
lating their heroism even in these do- Try unites were gathered, to witness 
generate times; while* less highly the entertaining spectacle of the Try- 
instmeted persons, whose memories unites walking to church amidst tile 
were not well stored with piece- jeers and 1 too tings of the crowd. 
(Units, simply expressed their deter- To prompt the popular wit with ap- 
niination, as Mr Jerome had done, propriatc sobriquets, numerous copies 
to “stan* by” the preacher and his of Mr Dempster’s play-bill were pos- 
cause, believing it to bo the “cause ted on the walls, ir/ suitably large 
of God.” and emphatic type. As it is possible 

On Sunday evening, then, at a that the most ' industrious collector 
quarter past six, Mr Tryan, setting of mural literature may not have 
out from Mr Lamloi's with a party been fortunate enough to possess 
of his frieyds who had assembled himself of this production, which 
there, was soon joined by two other ought by all means to be preserved 
groups from Mr Pratts and Mr amongst the materials of our pro- 
Dunrfs ; and stray persons on their vincial religious history, I subjoin a 
way to church naturally falling into faithful copy. 

G U A X D K X T 15 It T A I X M EXT!!! 

To be given at Millby on Sunday evening next, by tho 
Famous Comedian, THYIT-OXJ 
And hid tirst-rule company, including not only an 
UNrAUAi.Lr.LEn Fast i on Comedy ! 

Put, a Paige Collection oi* reclaimed and converted Animtrls; among the rest 
A JJcnr t who used to dance f • 

A Parrot, once given to strain ny f 
J Polutjtiiiwus Pty!!! 
and 

A Monkey who used to catch flea* on a Sun Jit y !*.'.' 

Together with a 
Pair of reyem rated Linnets! 

\Vith - an entirely new song, and plumage. 

Mu Tuy-it-on # • 

Will first pass through the streets, in procession, with his unrivalled Company, 
warranted to have their ryes turned up hi flier. and thc+'orhert vfl their months 
turned down. 1ou\ r, than any #hcr company of Mountebanks in this circuit ! 

A FT Ell which 

The Theatre will bo opened, and the entertain men t will commence 
at Half Past Six, 

Wljcn will l>e presented 

A piece, never before performed on any stage, entitled, 

THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING; 
or 

The Methodist in a Mask. 

Mr Boanerges Soft Sawder, ... . . * Mr Thy-it-on. 

Old Ton-per-cont Godly, .... Mr Gander. 

Dr Feedomup, . • Mr Tonic. 

Mr Limo-Twig Lady -winner, .... Mr Try-it-on. 

Miss Piety Boit-thediook, . . . Miss Tonic. 

Angelica, Miss Seraphina Tonic. 
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After which 

A miscellaneous Musical Interlude, commencing with 
The Lamentations of Jerom-tah ! 

In nasal recitative. 

To bo followed by 
The favourite Cackling Quartette, 
by 

Tuco Hen-birds who are no chickens! 

The well-known counter- tenor, Mr Done, and a Gander, 
lineally descended from the Goose that laid golden eggs ! 

To conclude with a 
Grand Chorus by the 
Entire Orchestra of converted Animals! ! 

But owing to the unavoidable absence (from illness) of the Bull-do*}, who 
has left off fighting, Mr Tonic has kindly undertaken, at a moment’s notice, to 
supply the “bark!” 


The whole to conclude with a 
Streaming Farce of 

THE PULPIT SNATCHER. 

Mr Saintly Smooth-face, . 

Mr Worming Sneaker, 

Mr All-grace No- works. 

Mr Elecl-aml-Choscn ApewclL . 

Mr Malevolent Prayerful, . 

Air Foist- himself Everywhere, . 

Mr Flout-the-aged Upstart, 

Admission Free. A Collection will be made at the Doors. 
Vital Jl< • 1 


Mr Tuy-it-on ! 

Mr Tkt-it-on 1 \ 

Mr TiiY-iT-OJfc ! ! ! 

Mr Tuy-it-on ! ! ! ! 

Mr Tuy-it-on ! ! ! ! ! 
Mr Try rr o.v !!!!!! 
Mr Try* IT-on !!!!!! 


This satire, though U presents the 
keenest edge of Millby wit, doi*s 
not strike you as lacerating, I ima- 
gine. But hatred is like fire — it 
makes even light rubbish deadly. 
And Mr Dempsters sarcasms were 
not merely visible on the walls ; they 
were reflected in the derisive glances, 
and audible in flic jeering voices of 
the crowd. Through this pelting 
shower of nick-names and bad puns, 
with an ad libitum accompaniment 
of groans, howls ?, hisses, and hee- 
haws, but of no heavier missiles, Mr 
Tryan walked pale aftnl composed, 
giving his'arm to old Mr Landor, 
whose step was feeble. On the other 
side of him was Mr Jerome, who still 
walked firmly, though his shoulders 
were slightly bowed. 

Outwardly Mr Trysm was com- 
posed, but inwardly jjc was suffering 


acutely from these tones of hatred 
and scorn. However strong his 
consciousness of right, he found it 
no stronger armour against such 
weapons as derisive glances and 
virulent words, than against stones 
and clubs : his conscience was in 
repose, hut his sensibility was bruised. 

Onee more only did the Evangeli- 
cal curate pass up Orchard Street 
followed by. a train of friends ; once 
more only was there a crowd as- 
snnbled to witness his entrance 
through the church gates. But that 
second time no voice was heard above 
a whwpcr,and the whispers were \\*ords 
of sorrow and blessing. That, second 
time, Janet Dempster was not look- 
ing on in scorn and merriment ; her 
eyes were worn with grief and watch- 
ing, and she was following her be- 
loved friend and pastor to the grave. 
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AFOOT. 

PART III. — CHAPTER V. 


“The human species,” says Charles 
Lamb, “ according to the best theory 
I cmi form of it, is composed of two 
distinct races — the men who borrow 
and the men who lend. To these two 
original diversities may be reduced 
all those impertinent classifications 
of Cot hie and Celtic tribes, white 
men, black men, red men. All the 
dwellers upon earth, ‘ Parthians and 
Modes and Elamites,’ flock hither, 
and do naturally fail in with one or 
other of these primary distinctions.” 
We do not .unreservedly endorse this 
doctrine of races ; nor do we accept, 
as our creed, the more elaborate 1 di- 
vision of mankind, by Button and 
Cuvier, into Caucasian; Mongolian, 
Ethiopian, Malayan, and American 
races. Prichard's psychical and phi- 
lological study of man is ton high for 
us ; so arc his Melanie, Xanthous 
and Lcucous varieties. Still less 
would we adopt, the Lazarus and 
Dives distinction. The theory of 
our afoot philosophy is, that men 
should be clashed, not by race or 
degree, but by kind. We would di- 
vide them into Churl and Gentle — 
the churl iu heart and mind, the 
mail of purblind vision, of the closed 
heart and the closed hand the gen- 
tle in spirit and thought, the full- 
hearted, full-handed, and full-sigld- 
ed ; the men who have smiles Jbr their 
brethren and eyes for nature, who 
can say a welcome and a God-speed. 
These are the grand divisions, and 
these again have their varieties. 
There, arc peasant churls and noble 
churls ; boorish churls and niggard 
churls ; muleish and moleish churls ; 
sodden, sordid, crabbed, and sullen 
churls. There are the low-born and 
high-born gentles; the hearty. and 
the social ; the retiring and tlio dif- 
fident ; tnc .hail - fellow - well - met 
and the recluse ; the horny-handed 
and weatherbeaten gentle ; the soft 
and the delicate, yet all-generous, 
free-hearted, cheerful — lovers of na- 
ture and lovers of men. We have 
found these pretty equally distributed 
between Caucasian and Ethiopian* and 


as often associated with blubber lips 
and woolly hair, as with the finely 
chiselled physiognomy of Arab or 

Greek. We would not bruit it in 
New York, or whisper it in a steamer 
on the Mississippi, without having 
made up our minds to be tabooed, 
lynched, or bowied ; but here, sur- 
rounded by Magna Clmrta and the 
rural police, we are free to confess 
that we coiisider'the Ethiop or Nig- 
ger rather a pleasant fellow, save 
and excepting when lie comes be- 
twixt the wind and our nobility. We 
an? not sanguine enough to believe 
that we shall ever see the fulfilment 
of the theory, that tin* most gorgeous 
drama of civilisation the world has 
ever witnessed will be enacted by 
blacks — it so, we trust that some 
bountiful dispensation will adapt the 
olfactories to the time and circum- 
stances — for we have lived through a 
dignity ball, and can imagine what a 
drawing-room or Exeter hall of nig- 
gers would be*— but we look upon 
the nigger rather as a fellow to be 
laughed and joked with, than to be 
manacled and row-hided. The cour- 
tesy with which he invites one to 
partake of his plantain or shaddock 
has not the grace with which the 
Arab tenders his bowl of milk, ortho 
Andalusian presents the cigaro, yet it 
is just as hearty: and as for merri- 
ment and laughter, one laugh of his 
will concentrate more force of cae- 
elmiatinn than would come from the 
whole tribe of Bedouins i#a genera- 
tion. We haveiviiown a joke, which 
we would not father on Selwyn or 
even quote as Grimaldi’s, set a. whole 
group of Sambos and Dinahs roll- 
ing, rollicking, and gutfawing in an 
ecstasy of fun. 

No ! gentleness, courtesy, pleasant- 
ness, are not things which depend on 
blood, or race, or* rank, colour or lo- 
cality ; nor are churlishness, niggard- 
liness, iusetisateness. In this is the 
whole w r orld nearly kin : that both 
sorts are to be found in all its peoples 
and families, classifying them more 
surely than genus or species. There 
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have been Nabob and Barzillais in 
all ages — Covcrlcys and Crimes in 
all .classes. We men afoot,- who jostle 
and rub elbows with the world, soon 
learn the, characteristics of these 
kinds, and ’tis wonderful by how 
many signs, by liow many little 
traits, the gentle disclose the cour- 
tesy and hospitality of their hearts. 
We have gathered' '-these in crumbs 
from the rich man’s table ; wo have 
feasted oil them at the scant board 
of -the peasant. We have caught 
them in smiles and greetings ; in sa- 
laams, salutations, and passing bene- 
dictions ; in proffered chibouques 
and seats, and in the many kind- 
ly acts which lighten the foot and 
gladden the heart of the wayfarer. 
The memories of such things fan our 
thoughts like angels’ wings. Their 
name is legion- these gentle deeds. 
Yet there are some which, from a 
peculiarity of* expression or associa- 
tion, stand apart from the rest Once 
we had followed some wild duck 
along a deep cut in a .plain of Mur- 
cia, and had passed beyond the 
limits of habitation. 80111c kind of 
dwelling at last appeared before. 11s, 
ami we approached it in the* hope 
that it might be » venda, where 
wc could at least get a crust ami a 
* cup of wine. We found it to be a 
mere shed or shelter made of houghs 
and reeds ; yet it was the abode, of 
man, and from it there came forth a 
gaunt peasant leading a sickly child 
by the hand.. He welcomed ns at 
once ; waved us to a slight alcove 
which he had formed outside ; spread 
his tattered cloak on the ground for 
a seat ; then retired within and came 
back bearing a platter with some 
brown lffead, black olives, and a 
bottle of tlie'soumft, thinnest wine 
on it. Ho made no excuses, no apo- 
logies- » he gave his best, his all. The 
offering was poor in matter, yet rich 
in bounty. Twos true hospitality too, 
for his hand closed against the coin 
we tried to slip into it, and we were 
fain to drop it in the lap of the - 
cfiild. 

The hospitality of the East has a 
colouring of its own — tllb broad col- 
ouring of Jirioiitive feeling, unshaded 
by conventional touches. We are in 
the house of Sheik of the Lebanon * 
-pipes and coffee have been handed 
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round. We are in full divan, looking 
as gravely and putting away as fierce- 
ly as we can. The door opens ; a 
servant salaams, and we are informed 
that a feast awaits us in another 
room. We enter, and find a banquet 
spread, at which Aladdin’s genie 
might have assisted, save that the 
gold and silver dishes were lacking. 
There were pilaus, kabobs, roasts, 
heaps of sweetmeat/ piles of rice, 
dishes of fruit, bowls of sherbet, and 
jars of coolest water- all set oil* with 
leaves and flowers. Nor were flasks 
of vino d’oro wanting, for our host 
was no Mussulman. We were wait- 
ing the signal to fall to, when a black 
servant entered, bearing on a dish a 
kid roasted whole, and stuffed with 
pistacchio nuts, which he placed be- 
fore one of the party. The Sheik 
then quietly remarked, that having 
observed, on a former occasion, that 
God had blessed our hakim with a 
good appetite, this* dish had been 
pro video especially for him ; and we 
were invited to try our lesser powers 
on the lighter delicacies around us. 
This was not done in joke or sarcasm, 
but in the pure earnest desire of a 
host that his guest should be filled 
and satisfied. 

This division of churl and gentle 
is pretty general among people stand- 
ing by their own homesteads, or sit- 
ting under their own vine and fig. 
We mean not that the sorts are nu- 
merically equal, but that they are 
found pretty much ill the -same pro- 
portions among the races of men. 
Hut it must be allowed that there are 
nations to whom the pilgrim spirit is 
more congenial than to others, and 
who more fully comprehend and ful- 
fil tin* purposes and destiny of* travel. 
The men of the East say, that we of 
the Saxon blood inherit the wander- 
ing foot as a curse : that we cannot 
rest, and must wander ever on and 
on by the will of fate. The Spaniard 
says wo come into Ids country to see 
the sun. It is certain, that whatever 
be tht*. motive, we travel more than 
any other people or species. The old 
migratory habit is still strong with 
us. Aim though there be some of 
our kin gobemoiiches, charlatans, in- 
anities, “ purblind, opaque flunkeys, 
and Hhlcmn shams, who disgrace 
the staff and scallop-shell, and make 
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the name a byword and a scorn, still 
from our ranks have sprung the truest 
and most genial of the pilgrim bro- 
therhood. Our cognates of the Ger- 
man family travel much and well ; 
but they are ponderous in research 
find learning, Jeep in statics and ana- 
logies, and care little for the lighter 
touches which brighten and shadow 
the life of man. They are ever dig- 
ging for ore, and cannot stop to gather 
Sowers or fruit. The Spaniard sel- 
dom moves abroad except in his 
own land. The Pyrenees, the Atlan- 
tic, and the Mediterranean, bound all 
that lie considers worth seeing or 
knowing. Why should he go beyond 
this supreme spot ? is it not “ el Pa- 
radiso V * If strangers come to liim, 
well ; he will receive them courteous- 
ly. They are welcome to his hills 
and plains, his huertas and prailos, 
and also, if he like them, to his homes 
and his tertulias. It is quite right 
that they should travel al rich </’AV 
r>ana ; but he ! why should lie wander l 
The Russ travels luxuriously and 
diplomatically. He seeks fine climes 
and pleasant cities. Luxury is his 
recreation, polities his study. The 
world is his romje-et-ntrir table, on 
vhieli he speculates and stakes. His 
thoughts stray not beyond coteries, 
cabinets, bureaus, eearte, and salons. 
It is seldom he cares to climb the 
hillside, to stand beside the herds mail 
in the plain, the artisan at his work, 
the peasant in bis cot. How could 
these help him in his battle of life l 
With his language spoken, his cus- 
toms and mauners adopted, by one- 
third of the civilised world, the 
Frenchman is perhaps leastrof all men 

u cosmopolitan is the least at home 

among foreigners —has the least apti- 
tude for adapting himself to their 
nationalities - the least, comprehends 
or understands the characters or 
characteristics of another people. 
With a knowledge of the fine arts, 
of the elegancies and refinements of 
life, with a love, of open air, trees, 
and gardens, with a fine wit and a 
ready speech, we have rarely found 
in him a true perception of the pic- 
turesque in nature, the grotesque in 
life, or the great in art. His mind is 
subjective rather than objective. Ho 
is ever thinking of himself, his coun- 
try, his capital, his tastes, hft style 
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of life, his cookery, and his glory. He 
lias not the wide vision to perceive 
the universality of nature, or the 
wide heart to comprehend the citi- 
zenship of mankind. He is great as 
a soldier, a statesman, a .writer, ail 
artiste ; but a poor traveller, and a 
worse colonist. We must make one 
exception in favour of his love of nar 
ture. We never saw it abiding more 
beautifully than in the heart and soul 
of an old man in Martinique. He 
was a settler and planter, had been 
busied for years with canes and trees, 
yet had not lost the air of the old 
noblesse. Age had thinned and sil- 
vered his locks, but lmd not bowed 
his form, dimmed his eye*or wrinkled 
his face. His frame .was erect as 
ever, his brow smooth as a child’s. 
After entertaining us hospitably, he 
said, “ Now you must see my pic- 
tures and then led ns forth to his 
grounds, where he had cut paths in 
the slopes and openings in the woods, 
which commanded long glorious vis- 
tas of tropic scenery. “ Here is my 
morning — here my noontide — here 
my evening seat,” lie said. u These 
are my pictures. In the contempla- 
tion of them, and in the worship of 
my God, I find the pleasures and 
studies of my ohl age.” 

No steam-engine journeys more 
fiercely, or with more rapidity, than 
our kinsman across the Atlantic. In 
doing a certain numbdV of miles, a 
certain number of museums, cities, 
rivers, ruins, mountains, churches, in 
a certain number of wqgks or months, 
lie whips the whole world. His suc- 
cess in checking tavern-bills, the skill 
with which he manages guides and 
postboys, the energy^with which he 
surmounts difficulties, the persever- 
ance with which he writes himself 
everywhere, aud’at all times, a citizen 
U. 8., are truly wonderful. His feet 
are untiring, his will unrelaxing — yet 
we cannot hold out to him the hand 
of fellowship, or recognise in him the 
true spirit of travel. He is a smart 
traveller, regular go-ahead; but 
we find in his tracks little of the sen- 
timent, the taste, or the heart fulness 
which are essentials of the gentle. 
We have hiet some ludicrous in- 
stances of the reverse. We were 
mado prisoner once by a heavy 
shower in the halls of the Alhambra, 

o 
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and aa we eat musing and dreaming 
there, the old custodian or major- 
domo brought us the visitors’ book, 
and there, amid dull poems, duller 
sophisms, and heavy facetiae, we lit 
on this precious couplet :• 

“ Oh, Alhambra, thou shaltr over bo 
The dearest thought of W. T. ! ” 

The initials were meant to help the 
rhyme, not the incognito, for beneath 
was written in large letters, William 
Thompson, Boston, IT. S. It was 
considerate thus to relieve the world 
of all doubt aa to the authorship, to 
bar future critics from questions and 
quibbles, to leave conjecture no peg 
to hang upon, to drop no bone of 
contention, no apple of discord among 
towns and nations which might strive 
hereafter to claim the writer as their 
own. 

We were once on our way to Flo- 
rence; our companion was the friend 
of. many a day afoot. Learned as a 
pundit, enthusiastic as a boy, na- 
ture, antiquity, art, were old familiars 
to liim ; yet, so eager was he to greet 
any novelty which they offered, that 
he loved to anticipate it by thought 
and talk, like a child when he awakes 
at dawn to dream over the coming 
holiday, or when he goes forth on the 
stairs to inhale the savour of the. 
goose lie is afterwards to feast on, or 
sits before the drop-curtain ofhis first 
play. At thG place where wo were 
stopping was a Yankee who had just 
come from Florence the beautiful. 
Our friend approached him warily, 
and began to ask him what ho had 
seen, what admired. Then, after a 
little circumlocution, he dashed at 
once, in medio % /v*, by saying, “ Of 
course, you were in rftptures with the 
Venus de Medici?”- expecting an 
answer such as he would Ionise If have 
given. “ Well, sir, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t care much about those 
stone gals ” was the reply ho received. 
Our friend collapsed. Had any one 
in his presence denied the orthodoxy 
of St Augustine, or abjuredthcThirty- 
nine Articles, there would have been 
more sorrow in his anger, but scarcely 
n»oi,i indignation. The Venus do Me- 
dici— a classic chrf-cFwuvN— a thing 
wfrich Praxiteles might have touched 
vsttb his .chisel, or Pericles have 
looked upon, Jo be called a “ stone 


gal !” Had he doubted its genuine- 
ness, or spoken of it as a specimen of 
secondary art, he might nave been 
deemed critical, hypercritical ; but 
this was a classic impiety, an irre- 
verence, a profanity. We would not 
lay down this uncivism, this egoism, 
as certain signs that a race belonged 
to any one of our divisions. Men 
who, under their home influences, 
and the shadow of their own nation- 
alities, are the gentlest of the gentle, 
may, from peculiarities of circum- 
stances, nurture, or character, have 
no aptitude for general civism ; but 
we proclaim it ns our creed, that the 
man whose eye, heart, soul, are large 
enough truly to see, feel, and under- 
stand men and things under various 
aspects and various forms ; who can 
respect custom, tolerate prejudice, 
ami recognise everywhere a universal 
interpretation in nature, and a com- 
mon brotherhood in man, must stand 
iu the first class of the genus-gentle. 
Yes ! the wide-hearted, the tolerant, 
the gentle-spirited, who move from 
clime to clime, from pen pie to people, 
without carping at localities, or jar- 
ring with nationality, seeing the good 
and the true everywhere, bear with 
them marks plainer than masonic 
symbols, broader than phylactery, 
that they rank as magnates in the 
hierarchy. We have recognised them 
again and again, by little traits, little 
acts of ijuurtesy and politeness, tilings 
said and done without hope of re- 
turn, not acted or conventional, but 
gonial impulses and genuine utter- 
ances. It is a grand element, a fore- 
most sign of gentleness, this polite- 
ness -thi's unstudied, unobserved, 
spontaneous courtesy, which waits 
not for *? xmejy, audience, or foot- 
li s, but diffuses itself, like the sun- 
shine and the rain, equally on rich 
and poor, young and old, gentle and 
simple. We agree with old Charles 
Lamb — a thorough gentle, quaint 

and uncouth as he was that we 

would, without further test or trial, 
give a diploma at once to any “ Dori- 
inant who hands a fishwife across the 
keuriel, or assists the apple woman to 
pick up her wandering fruit, which 
some unlucky dray has just dissi- 
pated;, who will part with his ad- 
mired box-coat to spread it over the 
defenceless shoulders of tho poor 
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woman who is passing to her parish 
on the roof of the same stage with 
him, drenched in the rain : who would 
yield the wall to the reverend form 
of female eld, even though she were 
an old beggar-woman.” 

A lady of our acquaintance used 
often to assert, that a gentleman, 
then, sleeping with his fathers, had 
been the politest man of his genera- 
tion, and, as a Reason for this opinion, 
always told the following story. On 
returning once from school for the 
holidays, she had been put under 
his charge for the journey. They 
stopped for the night at a Cornish 
inn. Supper was ordered, and soon 
there appeared a dainty dish of wood- 
cocks. Her cavalier led her to the 
board with the air of a Grandison ; 
and then proceeded to place all the 
legs of the birds on her plate. At 
first, with her school-girl prejudices 
in favour of wings and in disfavour 
of legs and drumsticks, she felt 
rather angered at having these (as 
she supposed) uninviting and least 
delicate parts imposed upon her ; but 
in after years, when gastronomic 
light had beamed on her, and the ex- 
perience of many suppers brought 
true appreciation, she did lull justice 
to the memory of the man who could 
sacrifice such inoreeaus as wood- 
cocks’ thighs to the crude appetite of 
a girl ; and who could thus show his 
innate deference for womanhood, 
even in such budding form. 

In these small courtesies we must 
confess that we have, ever found the 
most gallant nation under the sun 
very deficient. In the abstract of 
politeness the Gaul is great ; he is 
grand. We have seem him dash oil’ 
liis hat at a group of ladies every time 
they passed him with a frantic enthu- 
siasm which made us tremble for the 
brim. We have even seen him wave 
it at their shadow, or after the poodle 
dog which followed at their heels. 
Yet alas ! when these same deities 
appeared at the table-d'hote , liow 
blind ! how insensible was he to their 
presence ! how closely did lie hug his 
well-chosen seat, though they were 
seatless ! how zealously did lie pick 
for himself the tit-bits and the daiii- 
tieSj without regard or thought lor 
their delicate palates ! , 

With grief we admit, that even the 


Spaniard, high-bred and courteous as 
he generally is, is frequently a de- 
faulter in this particular. Wc re- 
member once being one of a motley 
group which tumbled out of a dili- 
gence at Loja, all clamorous*and impa- 
tient for dinner ; when it was served, 
what a rush was made at the table ! 
what a dasli at the viands ! One 
dish of brain fritters seemed to cause 
great excitement ; there, was a regu- 
lar scufile for it. At length, as it 
came near us, we captured it, and 
instead of taking advantage of our 
opportunity by emptying it on our 
own plate, as was evidently expect- 
ed, we marched off with it to some 
senoras who were sitting modestly at 
the end of the board. “Our proceed- 
ing excited the greatest astonishment, 
and many wen* the exclamations of 
“ mira ! mira!” which followed us. 
There was even a slight touch of sur- 
prise in the “Gracias” with which 
the senoras acknowledged our atten- 
tion. 

Our Transatlantic brother does not 
recognise suclf triilos and absurdities 
as courtesies. In travelling it* is 
fighting a incite— ■running a -muck-— 
riding a race — every man is a foe, a 
rival, a competitor. If lie stop, or 
turn, or relax for a moment, he may 
be taken at advantage miss a stroke, 
or lose a place. He repudiates the 
obligation of yielding, op deferring to, 
womanhood. “ Our gals, sir, f guess, 
are pretty well up to looking out- 
for themselves. T calculate, stranger, 
they are pretty smart hi finding their 
own fixings.” 

In the manner as well as tin* mat- 
ter of eating and drinking, travelling 
and providing, in alfr the things sa- 
cred to self, tfiere are lights and 
shades of gentleness and churlishness, 
which ever and anon show forth to 
illustrate our theory ami distinguish 
our grades. There are the greater 
and the lesser signs, by widen thou 
shaft know these divisions of men. 

We have said, “ See all things !” 
We would’also say, See all men ! See 
man at all times" and under nil cir- 
cumstances; at his labour; at his 
ease ; in hi# sorrow ; in his joy ! It 
is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to the house 1 of feasting ! 
“ That,” said Sterne, when preaching 
on the text, “I deny.” Both are 
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good. It is good to see man when 
liis head is bowed, and his spirit 
chastened ; when lie is struggling 
with his sorrow, or bending in sub- 
mission to the will which has thought 
good to afflict him. It is good, also, 
to see him when his heart is merry, 
and his soul glad ; when there ' is 
light on Ids brow, and joy bcameth 
from his face ; when his step is light, 
his voice joyous, and the sources of 
his love full and flowing. Both are 
good. Thy soul will profit by associa- 
tion with either joy or sorrow,' be it 
true and genuine- -not- the pageants 
and masquerades with which man 
mocks, by sham and semblance, the 
holiest impulses of his nature. It 
is better to *go into the house of 
mourning ! Perhaps, of the two, the 
lesson there gi vends higher, and more 
solemn, and more lasting. The heart 
stricken and subdued by affliction, is 
perhaps even truer in its expressions 
and revelations, than when it leaps 
and exults in the jubilee of its joy. 
It is good, indeed, to enter where the 
heart is mourning truly, and dis- 
course .silently with the spirit, pros- 
trated under an ordinance of Clod. 
Yet how hateful, how repulsive 
is the pageant, the sarkeloth-and- 
ashes masquerade, tlie mourning of 
escutcheons and of pulls, of plumes, 
and mutes and tapers ! Such a page- 
ant passes Ijpfore us. The bells of 
the churches of Lisbon are tolling 
mournfully. The minute-gun booms 
from ship and citadel. Processions 
of monks move to and fro with light- 
ed tapers. Troops march onwards 
with trailed arms and muffled drums. 
.Royalty itself passes in mourning 
cavalcade to t»he cathedral, where 
mass is being said for the soul of Doni 
Pedro. It is the anniversary of his 
Death • and yearly is this pageant 
enacted. We look around for a sign 
of true grief ; for a mourning face or 
sorrowing heart, and find it not all 
is scenic and dramatic. The soul 
loves contrasts, and seeks them eager- 
ly. The scene is changed. We are 
walking by the sea-shore in Greece ; 
thrsnn is setting gloriously, and the 
shadows are deepening un the Attic 
hill*s. We pass a row of cottages, 
and hear issuing from one shrieks, 
cries, and- loud sobbings. We enter ; 
we 'are in the house of mourning— of 


death. We bare our head reverently, 
and our coming is no intrusion. 
Stretched upon a bed on the floor, 
lay a young girl— a dying child. 
She was chid in a pure white robe : 
flowers were strewed around her head 
and on her breast. A slight flush 
came and went on the .pate marble 
cheek ; a gentle breathing moved the 
still form. The spirit was fluttering 
for its flight. The mother sat beside 
her wringing her hands and sobbing ; 
her friends and sisters cried aloud. 
There were men, too, standing by 
with moist eyes and arms folded on 
their breasts. In a corner sat au old 
man, grey and blind, rocking himself 
to and fro, and moaning. Trie scene 
was so like one familiar to us f rom 
childhood, that it seemed as though the 
place were suddenly illuminated by a 
glorious presence ; that the mourners 
were led forth, the sound of wailing 
hushed ; that a voice of power and 
sweetness said, Talitha eumi ; and 
that the maid arose and her soul was 
returned unto her. A long, bitter cry, 
recalled us to the reality. The liglit 
flush had faded : the gj^itle breathing 
was stilled. If the inaideii hear that 
gentle voice now, it will be in the 
tones with which it welcomes little 
children to Tlis kingdom. 

Joy as well as sorrow lias its 
pageants. Bitter mock < ries are they, 
those acted jubilees — like the. forced 
jests, the forced laughs, of a down in 
iiis motley and his paint. We have, 
little faith in boisterous demonstra- 
tions, little faith in the cheers and 
choruses which come from venison-fed 
breaths and wine-inspired impulses. 
True joy, Ms we have generally found 
it, is a calm, sober emanation a full 
steady sdnshine, not a brightening 
flash ; a soft, suffusing air, not a 
rushing blast. Yet even in its reality 
we have known it play strange pranks 
and take strange shapes. We have 
known it take all the extravagance 
of harlequinade, all the tristfulness 
of penance, and yet be true. We 
cannot ourself exactly see the fun of 
sticking a reed in an inflated pigskin • 
of carrying it under the arm and 
squeezing most hideous squeaks from 
it, as though the ghost of the animal 
still possessed it, whilst a group of 
comrades dance and caper under the 
shade of a wall ; or or finisldn off 
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with sour wine and fish fried in oil. 
Yet thus does the Maltese on his 
saint’s day, his holiday, and is happy. 
A Greek boatman finds himself the 
owner of a few dollars, and straight- 
way he puts on a clean shirt, cocks 
his fez, tightens his sash, calls his 
friends around him, and starts forth 
for a*wine-shop in the country. There 
a table is spread with resinous wine, 
bread, and grajfcs, in an arbour, trcl- 
issed with vines ; an orchestra is 
formed of a fiddle, from which proceed 
the most monotonous notes ever pro- 
duced on cat-gut, of a singer whose 
cadences arc still more monotonous, 
and of an amateur or two who aid 
the time by clapping the palms of 
their hands together ; and forthwith 
the rest commence the Romaic dance, 
and continue for hours without ces- 
sation or intermission. The dance 
is not very exciting, nor is the figure 
very striking in fact, if done on 
compulsion, we should recommend it 
strongly as a good secondary punish- 
ment, a capital substitute for cell and 
treadmill— the wine is not very ex- 
hilarating, nor thefeast very luxurious, 
and yet from these elements the poor 
rogues make a festivity. There are 
times and seasons when man is bound 
to be joyous. At Christinas it. is his 
duty to be jovial. In spring it is 
his impulse to be glad. It is then the 
universal festival. Nature marks the 
times; nature assembles the choris- 
ters ; nature furnishes the decorations ; 
it is a world-jubilee common to earth 
and man. So we used to think it, so 
we used to feel it. Rut the age has 
grown too wise, too practical for such 

I ioetic demonstrations, and the cole- 
iration of spring has devolved on 
jacks o’ the green and fisher-boys 
with their garlands and strings of 
sea-bird eyes. We oucc saw this 
coming celebrated simply and truly, 
and in Greece, of all maces, and by 
the Greeks, of ail people. 

The custom had come down from 
old heathen classic, times, as a tradi- 
tion or an instinct, and had clung to 
them through afi changes and de- 
generacies. We do not quarrel with 
them for retaining the Pyrrhic dance, 
though they had forgotten the !£yrrliic 
phalanx. It is better than losing both ; 
and wc hailed, as a sign of surviving 
spirit, this beautiful custom, born of 


the glorious past. It was May-day 
at Athens. There was not, as with 
us, that full chonstry which fills the 
welkin, or that bursting vegetation 
which clothes hills, fields, woods, and 
hedges with verdure ; but still there 
were symptoms of spring, signs of 
young life. The young vines were 
sprouting forth their new leaves and 
tendrils, covering the old stumps with 
luxuriance ; tlu* olives looked almost 
green ; the creepers here and there, 
climbed along the trunks or across 
the banks, and the full .sunshine 1 
glorified the vmrplo shadows on the 
everlasting hills. In nooks made by 
boughs or hedges groups were seated, 
groups of men, women, ynd children, 
dressed in the rich bright colours, so 
loved by the Greeks, all keeping holi- 
day. The churches were hung with 
garlands, and each person we met 
carried a bunch of flowers or a green 
bough. Even in the city, at the 
doors and in t he courts, lit tle cheer- 
ful parties were seen smiling ami 
chatting pleasantly. Rut the grand 
festival was held at a village near the 
palace. There, early in the morning, 
pilgrims assembled, and went in pro- 
cession to a church at the foot of 
Mount 1 lymcttu*. On their return the 
nopulatioji poured out- to meet them 
here : and in the freshness of the 
evening, friends and families held 
little reunions underneath trees, in 
bowers, and in tents. And the shades 
of evening deepened on the mountains, 
and the clear moonlight shone upon 
the earth, and still groups wen 1 - seen 
moving amid the trees ; stilt voices 
were heard rejoicing that the spring 
bad come. It scemei] as though the 
spirits of tin* old Greeks .might have 
rise'll up and hovered in the air to 
witness a scene* so much in unison 
with their own lives. 

A christening is a joyous occasion. 
Tin' wedding day is said to be the 
happiest, of a man’s life. There are 
men who will assort and swear it 
valiantly, though they know in their 
hearts that it was a ilay of cares and 
anxieties, of distractions and coil- 
fusion. If a certain clergyman we 
wot of in tile island of Antigua were 
to make such an assertion we should 
laugh in his face, or at once give up 
all faith in portents ; for the omens 
which gathered round his bridal morn 
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and bridal couch were dire enough. 

Hjgill! 

mishaps on our way to St John’s,, the 
capital whither we were wending 
afoot. By the road -side sat a nig- 
ger in the last agonies of despair, 
now howling, teariVig liis hair, and 
dashing his head against the ground ; 
now rocking to and fro, and uttering 
a low wailing. At first we thought 
he had been seized with cholera or 
yellow-jack, and hastened to proffer 
our aid. Our inquiries met no answer. 
There was still the same hitter lamen- 
tation and woo, and at last, hard 
driven by our importunity, lie point- 
ed to an object on the ground, and 
yelled out, “ What de matter i — why, 
I’ve niaashed the parsons cake— oh 
whirrs, whirrs !” He had been sent 
to a neighbouring store to fetch the 
wedding cake : had put it .on his 
head, as the niggers do with every- 
thing, had gone dancing along, and 
down it had tumbled in the dust. 
It was certainly a dreadful 4i munsh ” 
now. The rich frosted covering was 
broken into bits ; the cuj»ids were 
mere fragments of love ; the doves 
lmd been separated* in their loving 
kisses ; the roses and T ie posies and 
the other emblems •<>{' affection lay 
strewn and .scattered in little sugary 
heaps. The cake, too, was consider- 
ably damaged. It was still a good 
cake for oatiflg ; better still tor draw- 
ing through a ring or putting in 
piece's under pillows to dream on ; 
but as the oeptre. and triumph of a 
bridal feast, the glory had departed 
from it. We could fancy the dismay 
of the party when they saw in the 
middle a place, where t he cake was 
not; the disappointment of brides- 
maids, the Consternation of gossips, 
when they found that the leading 
symbol, the very escutcheon of the 
bridal, was wanting. A wedding 
breakfast without a cake ! There 
might as well be a marriage without 
a bridegroom, a betrothal without a 
kiss, a christening without caudle. 
? Twas dreadful ! The fates had a 
«|>Ito that day against the poor par- 
son They had not done with him 
yet. At night we had returned from 
< lining out ; by the by, there was an 
accident in that dining -out which 
recurs most ludicrously to us. We 
were* to dine with the Governor ; as 


usual our wardrobe was scanty, our 
comrade and ourself had no dean 
shirts. Our hostess got over the 
difficulty by bringing us two well 
starched, and of finer texture than 
any which our valise contained. We 
put them on* rather proudly, and 
strutted forth with a sense of dandy- 
ism. On getting into the ait wo 
heard our friend give two or three 
sniffs, and then became sensible that 
from his side something strange was 
greeting our olfactories. At last we 
stopped, looked in one another’s faces, 
and laughed, as there came upon us 
the consciousness that we were wear- 
ing a black man's shirts, and were 
carrying with us the peculiar odour 
which belongs to the children of 
Ham. The thought depressed me ; 
our comrade was of more elastic 
spirit, and at once up and told the 
story at the dinner-table to the great 
amusement of the company, espe- 
cially of the butler, whose dusky skin 
was just tinged by a thin wash of 
whitey brown, and who went out 
grinning and exclaiming, “only tink 
of deni gentlemen putting on de 
shirts of (Inn linking black niggers !” 
This lias not hing to do, however, with 
our parson. \Ve hud gone to bed ; 
laid just overcome the sandflies and 
the heat, and were sinking into a 
calm slumber, when we were startled 
by noises, the most strange and hide- 
ous which ever saluted mortal ears. 
There waffslu siting and yelling; the 
clashing and jingling of metals ; the 
beating of gongs and of drums; the 
squeaking of tiles, and the blowing 
of cows' horns. We thought at least 
that the town was cm tire*, or that 
there wa* an insurrection of the 
blacks, and jumped out to see what 
was the mutter. Beneath was a 
motley group of dusky forms, women 
in loose -fitting garments, men in 
shirts and straw-hats, all carrying 
pans, kettles, whistles, drums, or other 
instruments of melody, all jumping 
and singing in the greatest state of 
excitement. On inuuiring the mean- 
ing of this assemblage, we heard 
that it was the wish of the black 
members of his congregation, with 
whom Jie was a favourite, to pay their 
minister the compliment of a seren- 
ade oft his bridal night, and that 
they were now proceeding to the 
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parsonage for that purpose. We did 
not hear the issue of the visit ; hut 
if the parson did not go mad or shed 
blood under such an infliction, he 
certainly must have had the power 
of possessing his soul in patience. 

Yes I see man at all times ! see 
him in his joy and his sorrow, and 
thdh wilt look into the depths of liis 
soul. See him in his labour and rest, 
and thou wilt see the strength and 
endurance of his heart. See all 
classes, all grades, especially those 
whose callings give characteristics to 
the men. Bonifaces, Figaros, boat' 
men, muleteers, coachmen, mayoral, s, 
all these carry the distinctive mark 
of their vocation in every land. The 
squatters who move hither ami 
thither, planting their tabernacles 
wherever it pleaseth them ; the mi- 
gratory vagabonds, who wander up 
and down the world, for change, plea- 


sure, or profit; gypsies, gallcgos, ped- 
lars, showmen, Savoyards, musicians ; 
all these are strange curious studies 
for the man who goes afoot, and will 
give him lessons of humai} life which 
he will seek in vain in the coteries of 
civilisation. Sorely are we tempted 
to rush in among them and bring 
forth specimens and illustrations of 
each ; but we must go on to speak of 
our ■wanderings in many lands, and 
wait to introduce those with the 
lights and shades of their own lives 
and localities falling upon them. 

In Portugal we first touched foreign 
soil, first saw foreign faces ; and there 
we will go for our first gatherings, 
for the traits, memories, and pictures 
of our first travel. Take up thy staff 
and come with us, brother pilgrim, 
always remembering that ours are 
vignettes, sketches, scroll-work, not 
narratives or histories. 


chapter vr. 


Once in an old book - we remember 
not w here — -wo met with au odd con- 
ceit : — it was an idea of the writer’s, 
that countries, races, and even indi- 
viduals, might be identified with, and 
characterised by, dilferent colours. 
This would he purple, this green, this 
yellow, this brown, this red, tliiswhite, 
according to the peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies of places and peoples. 
We have found the theory tit. well 
enough in many eases. Portugal cer- 
tainly, we should say, would come 
under the denomination of hr own. It. 
is everywhere the pervading colour, 
the prevailing tone. Tin; fields. Hie 
soil, the lulls, are brown. The people 
are brown, brown in raiment, brown 
in characteristics. The natioual hue. 
is sober, not sombre or dark perhaps, 
certainly not brilliant, picturesque or 
impassioned, but mediocre and neu- 
tral. There are occasional sparks 
and flashes, which w r ould setnn to 
.denote n fiery nature, and here and 
there are spots of wondrous beauty. 
The general efibet, however, both 
social and scenic, is sober. The aspect 
of the country, as it is presented to the 
pedestrian, is seldom striking, often 
monotonous. Cintra, and scenes on 
the Upper Douro, are glorioifs excej)- 
tions. The people, in their habits, lives, 


and characteristics, exhibit virtues 
rather passive than active. u Lusian 
slaves, the lowest of the low,” the 
poet calls them. These are hard 
words, and unjust ones, tot >, we believe. 
The poor Portuguese deserves them 
not. He presents few picturesque 
points, few' grand traits ; few trace* 
of slumbering greatness, or nascent 
development ; is not perhaps an in- 
spiration to poet or painter ; but the 
elements of nis char^cte;* are rather 
sober and commonplace than base or 
vulgar. God help us! if the sober- 
lined and the sober-toned must needs 
be base and low. yherc is a virtue 
and an interest? in average natures as 
well as in t he high and striking. And 
the poor Lusitfn peasant- is interest- 
ing in liis way. The utilitarian would 
laugh at liis plough, at his lumber- 
ing squeaking nuUook-waggon, and at 
liis thrashing-floors ; but lie who sees 
hint in his homes and his vocations, 
w ill admire his patient drudgery ; his 
thrift, liis quiet life, w r ith its simple 
wants and simple pleasures. rf As 
for the nobles, if those of neighbour- 
ing lands* be better than they, let 
them fling the. first stone at them. 

There are some theorists who see 
in the country and the people tlie 
capacity for a great future, but it 
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must be achieved by the fulfilment of 
their own visions. The optimist says, 
“Educate them, open their minds, 
teach them to read, give them books, 
give them .Bibles, and enable them to 
rid themselves of pr|Lestliood and 
priestcraft.” Geutle theo^ist, we 
would refer thee to the' first pages of 
Mistress Glass,. wherein it is written, 
4h first catch your hare/’ Get at the 
people without the aid or concurrence 
of priest, and then educate them if 
thou eanst. The Utopian would trans- 
port them at once to an Elvsiau per- 
fection bv the application of his old 
idea, good government — the old idea 
to which he lms clung age after age, 
as credulously. and faithfully as the 
child believes in the existence of the 
crock of gold at the tail of the rain- 
bow,- and in the ciiicacy of putting 
salt on birds' tails. The materialists 
say, “Make roads through the land, 
railroads, canals, open the comm uni- 
cations of* the country, develop its 
resources, inspire the people with the 
spirit of trade, give them gas com- 
panies Join t-stock banks, docks, quays, 
manufactories; and they will become, 
rich and prosperous, and take a great 
place in the commerce of nations.” 

Throughout- the world, from begin- 
ning to end, there has been and is 
nothing like leather. 

Each and all these, schemes might 
help him ; mcilnwhile we must leave 
him to the natural development of 
time and circumstances. The last 
scheme will, perhaps, be first tried, 
and have most success. It may do 
all that it. proposes for him ; may 
make him ..cultivate thousands of 
acres instead of lymdreds ; may make 
him increase his vineyards and his 
orange groves ; may show that his 
indolence is only passive ness, his want 
of energy un roused apathy ; may 
make him eschew garlic, oil, and 
onions, and take to butter, earne-de- 
bove, and tomatoes ; may make hi in ex- 
change his sour, muddy*' blackstrap for 
more generous vintages ; maygivo him 
spring vans and omnibuses instead of 
bullock-carts and chaises ; may raise 
up speculators, directors, merchant 
princes, and millionaires arriund him : 
and will all this make him and his a 
great nation i 

Halloa! wo are wandering wide 
from our track. It is for political 


economists, political ossayists, and 
philosophical travellers to descry the 
capacities and the resources ; to denote 
the developments and the tendencies, 
of a people. It is our mission afoot 
to sketch the lights and shades, and 
let others make the picture — to give 
traits and touches of character, and 
let others draw their inferences and 
deduce their theories. Our first 
ground is Lisbon, “the town that 
sheening far celestial seems to be,” 
and which hath 

& Many tilings unsiy.lit.lv to strsingo co, 

For hut and palace show like ljllhily.'’ 

We will say nothing in defence of its 
filth, except that its natives have 
ceased to believe in the hereditary 
sanctity of dirt, and no longer believe 
it a sin or heresy to he cleaner than 
their fathers. Cities are not the 
sphere of the man afoot, and yet even 
here will the wandering and the 
searching spirit discover for itself in 
mid nooks and by-streets, in strange 
unfrequented quarters, relics of the 
past and signs of the present, curious 
to see and curious to think upon. 
We will not take thee up and down 
the gold and silver streets, nor 
through the squares, or into the 
churches and gardens, — the passen- 
gers who land for a few hours from 
steamers see and know all these. 
Follow irs rather down some of these 
queer passages, where the streets get 
narrower, and t he houses more quaint 
and old-fashioned ; let us grope amid 
the old courts and alleys, and w T e 
may light upon waifs and strays of 
antiquitics/odd hits of architecture or 
traits of cha racter. 

We arc i t front of an old-fashioned 
building, which stands apart from the 
roa< 1 , in a grass-grow 1 1 con rtya rd. It 
has an unfrequented musty air, and 
looks as though it were the depository 
of some kind of dust and ashes. Ail 
old fellow in a brown cloak, who is 
sitting in the sun hard by, shakes 
himself out of a doze, fetches u key, 
and 1 1 raws a rusty boi t. W e enter, and 
see looming before us strange, ghast- 
ly, gigantic shapes, which seem to bo 
prancing in strangest attitudes, and 
nodding, under strange dust-eovered 
canopies. Our eye conquers the 
dimness , 1 and we find that wo are in 
the catacombs of the state-carriages 
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of centuries, standing mid the dust 
and ashes of former pomp and gran- 
deur. It is the burial-i)] ace of gen- 
erations of royal coaches. As the 
Dorns and Donnas who rode in them 
were carried in their velvet boxes to the 
little crypt in the church of San Vin- 
cente, they had been dragged hither 
to share the fate of the poor human- 
ity whose pageants they had swelled 
in the days bf their glory, in the 
prime of their gilding and glitter — to 
mingle with dust, to moulder, decay, 
and be forgotten. The dust had 
grimed the gilt ; time had dimmed 
the painting on their panels ; the 
coronets and crowns had crumbled 
and fallen from their places; the 
fringe had dropped from the hammor- 
cloths ; the moths had feasted sump- 
tuously on the velvet cushions. Fan- 
tastic and grotesque as they were, 
there was about them the mournful 
air which belongs to faded pomp ; 
they laid a melancholy look, poor 
things ! half pitiful, lmlf ridiculous ; 
like a mummy in robes of state, or 
the golden-uni led coitin which holds 
a king’s hones. Quaint tilings were 
these old state-carriages, with their 
huge bulk, grotesque forms, and 
cumbrous workmanship. Quaint il- 
lustrations were they of the royal 
taste in different ages, in all its gra- 
dations, from the time when it loved 
to mass gold and colours in the 
broadest- coatings, down to the period 
when gorgeousness began to be tem- 
pered bv simplicity. One of the. ear- 
liest was indeed a curiosity. The 
body was small, and hung most 
rudely, with a swinging; swaying 
motion, on a huge framework of wood, 
well bedaubed with paint and gild- 
ing, and which, after being contorted 
ami twisted into all kinds of circles 
and lloral exuberances, ended at last 
in front of the driver’s seat in the 
figure of Fame blowing a trumpet ; 
whilst on neighbouring projections 
sat a fat Cupid shooting his arrows, 
and cherubim, with very earthly laces 
and very wooden wings. From this 
starting-point thu ages seemed to 
slide gently into each other, only that 
the bodies grew larger, or the frame- 
works smaller, and that thejre was • 
some faint foreshadowing of springs. 
In one of theso ingenuity haft fixed 
a table in the centre, on which the 


royal occupants might enjoy luxuri- 
ous refection, or while away the tedium 
of the journey by a game at ombre or 
piquet. At length there was evidently 
a great change : the panels, instead » 
of vulgar daubings, had paintings 
of classical scenes and allegories of 
dancing fauns; satyrs,' and goddesses. 
The projections, and contortions, and 
ornaments of the Wood-work were 
less preposterous ; Fame, Cupid, tfe 
Co. had disappeared, but compensa- 
tion was taken in the gorgeousness 
and massiveness of the overhanging 
canopy. Strange was it to look down 
through this vista of entombed car- 
riages, especially when the light 
waned, mellowing the j narks of time, 
and giving to them a kind of con- 
fused being. Then a busy fancy 
might almost set them in motion ; 
again the stiff coachman sat on his 
box in wig and buckram : again the 
heavy black horses pranced and the 
cumbrous harness creaked ; again 
Dorns and Donnas, all glorious in vel- 
vet and satin, lolled within. It was 
easier to set these vehicles agoing by 
the processes of dream-land than in 
reality. We had seen those colossal 
machines, Russell's waggons, <&tart 
forth on their •London journey, and 
could understand how these made 
their sure and slow progress along 
the roads, which Macadam had made 
easy ; but how these wolidrous coaches 
were dragged over the highways and 
byways of Portugal was for a long 
time a mystery to us. # It was solved 
by the chance sight of an old print, 
in which the straightest of roads, 
paved with stones all of the same 
size, and all placed jn regular rows, 
ran betwixt rows of trees all so equal 
in growth that they might have been 
littered in the same day, or east in 
the same mould. Over this pave- 
ment and between these trees lumber- 
ed one of these identical old carriages, 
drawn by eight Flanders horses, with 
flowing manes and clubbed tails ; on 
these were seated postilions habited 
in long coats, three-cornered hats, 
with wigs, and monstrous jackboots 
with spurs of tremendous dimensions ; 
each had ifi his hand a knotted whip, 
the lash of which gyrated playfully 
in front of his horse ; and trom be- 
hind and beneath the canopy of state 
were seen nodding perukes and ex- 
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panding hoops. Quaint old things 
were they — effigies of tastes and pas- 
sions which had long passed away — 
types of a regal state which rejoiced 
in externals, and loved to bedeck it- 
self in pomp and extrinsic magnifi- 
cence. They were at least fitting to 
their ages. The man of those times 
would have scorned the chaste sever- 
ity of our modern taste, as much as 
we should ridicule the appearance of 
one of those old state-carnages in our 
thoroughfares. 

From the catacombs of coaches, 
we passed on to the tombs of kings. 
The Portuguese had lodged tin; car- 
riage, almost as well as the human 
dust, of state. Near the altar-place 
of the old church of San Vincente we 
descend through the darkness be- 
neath, streaked only by the light of 
the taper in the hand of our priestly 
guide. There in a vault, neither 
spacious nor grand, were numberless 
coffins, in shape like old trunks, all 
huddled together in heaps, one above 
another. The official, .as he hauls 
them out to show the names and 
date, drops the wax on the top and 
besmears afresh the velvet and gold 
tissue, already daubed by many a 
stain of damp and grease and rotten- 
ness. Due care has been taken to 
wrap the poor dust in its proper 
trappings. There are crowns to 
denote its regality ; gold and fine 
cloth enough to show its splendour, 
but the moth and the rust, the worju 
ami the damp^have done honour to 
none of these. They have treated 
them as they would have the beg- 
gar’s rags. Lazarus’ cere-clotli would 
have boon the Scpne to them. 

Thus lie the princes of Braga 112a. 
It is an unregal burial-place. Roger 
of Sicily lies like acting in liis por- 
phyry sarcophagus ; so does Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, in his sculptured 
marble tomb in the midst of the 
city he had conquered. Blit it seems 
to us, that rather than be thus be- 
band boxed and bedaubed* with, the 
swelteringSc of tapers and the drop- 
pftigs of mould, and be haled about 
by the h.uads of greasy priests, we 
would dare the lowest lot 1 of human 
clay and stop a bunghole. 

tet us make another cast in the 
nooks and corners of the old city. 
On the banks of the Tagus, near 
the wharves off which the few trad- 


ing and fishing vessels are anchored, 
stands an old church, plain and 
simple and time-worn in its exterior, 
and without any of the pretensions 
to past or present splendour which 
the neighbouring religious edifices 
exhibit. It has all the look of a poor 
man’s church, of a temple whose 
votaries could not enhance their 
vows or their prayers by rich offer- 
ings or gifts or co&tly penances, 
and had nought but their simple 
worship and such rude tokens as 
their poverty afforded wherewith 
to testify their devotion. Around 
it are quays, black wooden sheds, 
fishers’ lints and ship- Wrights’ work- 
shops ; and in the streets leading to 
and from it are seen, ever, groups of 
moil wild-looking and bronze-faced, 
in loose frocks and long hanging red 
caps, busied with nets or cargoes, or 
live from the cares of either, lounging 
•about the doors of wine-shops, regal- 
ing on bread and garlic or sour 
wine, singing sea songs or telling 
sea stories to one another. Such ami 
so placed is the church of Nostra 
Sonora do bom Viageni, the church 
whore the men who go down to the 
sea in ships, and have their business 
in the great waiters, in the strength 
of their faith beseech the guardian- 
ship of their protectress, the Virgin, 
amid the perils of their voyage*, and 
entreat her to. favour them w ith fair 
winds and a prosperous issue to their 
enterprise. Here, too, on their re- 
turn, they offer up their thanksgivings 
and hang lip votive tokens of grati- 
tude to their patroness. Within there 
is the same character as without! 
The altar is old, and the little orna- 
ment it had w as faded and fast decay- 
ing ; dust and cobwebs lie thick 
about the shrines ; the walls are plain 
and unadorned,, save by rude pic- 
tures of shipwrecks and the models 
of boats, ships, and the waxen images 
of sea-faring things which were hung 
upoirit. Here and there knelt a 
weatherbeaten man on the worm- 
eaten floor, asking or acknowledging 
a blessing on his labours ; and a few 
women, simply dressed, were banding 
low before the images of “Nostra 
Sehora % ” praying perhaps for thesafety 
and return of those wno were away. 
The pAests, too, who moved about 
among them, had not the well-fed, well- 
benonced look of those who minister 
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to the consciences of the rich. Their 
vestments were poor and threadbare, 
themselves spare and huugry-look- 
ing, as though their fasts were many 
and real. The plaoe had altogether 
an air of poverty- — of the religious 
poverty which cannot put riches 
m tho place of prayers, or trick 
oift worship in glittering Colours. 
It being iflhc poor mail’s temple, 
would of itself have given an inter- 
est to tlic old church ; but it Lad 
another, and if not a greater, a more 
prominent one. In it we imd the 
footprint of a great man — one of 
those who make their lives sublime, 
and leave a trace, deep and indel- 
ible, “ on the sand of time.” It 
was a footprint not left by the ac- 
tum of, or the preparation fur, a great 
deed — not made in the path of duty, 
or purpose, or achievement, but. still 
bearing the dent of a great man’s 
heel ; and such, though it be made in 
.sport or pleasure, or in some pursuit 
not. relative to the good or glory of 
mankind, is still worth seeking for 
and musing upon. This was a print 
which marked an event in the private 
life of a man ; and yet, may it not be 
that the heart was there and then 
nurtured, strengthened, and fed for 
its work- — -this spirit encouraged and 
impelled to its purpose. Here, in 
this poor church, Columbus was mar- 
ried. Then;, by that simple altar, 
he stood to bind himself for life to 
the one whom the heart had chosen 
as a partner; chosen not for her 
wealth, not perhaps for her beauty, 
but because his spirit recognised in 
hers the agency needful for the deve- 
lopment of his mission. And there 
she stood, the daughter of a noble 
though impoverished house, simply 

f lighting her faith to the man she 
oved, unconscious of his coming 
greatness, or of the part she might 
have to play therein. Easily does 
the fanqy revive the scene. That 
face and form, such as the painters 
have preserved for us, so full of in- 
tellectual beauty, so expressive of 
innate nobility, arise before us. There 
is a light playing over the features 
now, and the form is relaxed in an 
attitude of gentleness — still # there is 
that in both which denotes the 
grandeur of the spirit withiA, \vhieh 
speaks of the great purpose, not yet 
formed or matured, perhaps, but 
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nascent and growing in tlic heart, 
waiting only the fulfilment of time 
and circumstance. Yes ! even in such 
an hour, that face must have borne 
witness' to the great thought which 
was to lead the man onwards to a 
great work, and place him among his 
fellows as the discoverer of a new 
world. And that gentle womans 
form comes' before us, too, a half- 
melancholy, half-gladsome look, a 
half-proud, half-humble bearing are 
hers; the expression of her checkered 
life — of the mingled nobility and 
poverty, trial and joy, which were 
woven in the web of her destiny. 
Slu? is all tenderness now, for love 
has triumphed over .the fate which 
doomed her to a cloister; and she 
is to enter the world again and 
combat it side by side with the man 
to whom her heart is wedded. There 
was still a shade of sadness, for she 
anticipated struggle, but there was 
joy, too - the joy of hope and confi- 
dence ; and near her was the mother, 
resigning her daughter afid giving her 
over to the protection of another. A 
shade of doubt, perhaps, dickered on 
her face, for with all the providence 
of age, she foresaw and dreaded the 
poverty whicl*\vas before her child, 
yet the trust which a great mind ever 
inspires made her hopeful for the 
career of the two who Avere being 
then united. Around Averts hardy, 
Avoatherbeuten men, liaA’igators and 
explorers; one day perhaps to become 
the companions of his adventure and 
the sharers of his glory. To them 
the scene would be simple and com- 
mon enough. They suav nothing 
remarkable in the poor adventurer 
and cliurt-maktr talcing unto his home 
a wife poorer than himself. Such ail 
event was 110C singular Avith them. 
They stood before,* wc come behind 
the great deed Avliich raised him so 
high in the world's nobility. To them 
the marriage Avas a commonplace 
thing— to us it is the footprint of a 
great life. To us it suggests a 
pleasant episode in the life of one 
whoso son said truly of him, “ 'Tis 
better to be the son of such a father 
than have the nobility of Italy for 
my ancestry.” Such episodes may 
be the flowers of tho Avorld’s history, 
but they grow close beside its great- 
est Avorks. We follow on the river’s 
bank, and find the footprint of a 
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kindred spirit. This, however, has a 
deeper impress. It was stamped on 
the eve of action. The very breath 
of adventure and enterprise seems to 
plav round tjie sj>ot where it was made. 

Near the river, at its broadest and 
most beautiful part, and within sight 
of the old castle of Belcrm is the 
church of San Gcronimo. Its front 
is adorned with elaborate sculpture ; 
all that art can bestow of ornament 
is there ; the richness of the chisel 
has been exhausted on doorway 
window and moulding. Within 
there is the same exquisiteness of 
beauty. A soft roseate light falls on 
elegant pillars, round which luxuriant 
floral ornament -9 serpentine and twine, 
and on the rich tracery which deco- 
rates shrine, column, and arch. Inside 
the railings of the altar rise the 
marble tombs of kings and princes. 
But it is not the beauty of architec- 
ture, or the sanctity of royal dust,' 
which arrests the mind and claims 
the thought. The footprint which a 
great man lifts left, fills tJie whole vi- 
sion. At the thought of it we are 
carried back many years to behold 
the spectacle which was presented 
when that footprint was made. 

There is high mass in the old 
church ; the shrines are alight, and 
hung with offerings ; flowers festoon 
from the walls; the priests are in 
their richest vestments ; censers swing 
incense into the air ; the organ swells 
the solemnity of the scene. And 
there at the altiy stand a band of re- 
solute and venturous men, seeking a 
blessing from God, ere they set forth 
on their undertaking. The blessing 
has been given ; f the men are sancti- 
fied to their purpose ;thc organ bursts 
into a note of triumph ; the doors are 
opened, and forth tltey pass- that 
band — on their purpose of discovery. 
In their midst walks the leader, the 
man, his soul fraught with the thought 
of new worlds to be revealed, of new 
people to be gathered within the fold 
of civilisation — his heart big with the 
sense of strength and enterprise — his 
forfh dilated with the majesty of pur- 
pose. Thus Vasco dc Gama a nd his 
companions pass from tho*thros!iold 
to the galleys moored in the stream. 
The ‘acclamations of multitudes greet 
them ; kerchiefs are waved ; cannon 
thunder ; flowers fall in their path : 


and a breath of prayer passes from the 
hearts of thousands to heaven in their 
' behalf. But the acclamations of his 
own heart were stronger to the leader 
than those of the crowd, and there 
was a stronger voice witnin, impell-. 
iug him to go on and do his work. 
And the work was done ; the purpose 
was fulfilled ; new world^ were open- 
ed ; new people brought within the 
pale of civilisation. We return to 
the scene. The sails arc spread ; the 
galleys float down the river, and are 
lost to the view ; the crowd disperses ; 
the church doors are shut, the aisles 
are dark and silent, and there is 
nought left of the pageant. Nought ? 
Yes ; there is the footprint made by 
the man as he passed from the inner 
life of thought to the outer life of ac- 
tion ; and that footprint has remained 
since then, a sign, a guide, and a moni- 
tion to other men, that they may also 
make their lives sublime — sublime in 
faith — sublime in earnest endeavour 

sublime in truthfulness, if not in 

world-greatness. 

Yes ; it is not of Gothic beauty, or 
of priestly power, or kingly grandeur, 
we think, when looking on the facade 
of San Gcronimo. It is the scene we 
have described which arises before us. 
Wo see Vasco do Gama going forth on 
his mighty purpose, and, looking 
down, we see the footprint he has left 
on “ the sand.ol* time.” 

We turn to a very different scene 
and thought. The wandering foot 
lias carried us along the south bank 
of the Tagus, and we go on and on 
from height to height, village to 
village, until at last we descend ab- 
ruptly towards the river on a flat 
spit of sand, wh'ch sccma as though 
it had been reclaimed from the wa- 
ters or disowned by the earth- re- 
nounced by or renouncing the rest of 
the world. The sun shone full upon 
it. A hot yellow glare like the Hare 
of a furnace hung over the sand. The 
waves* rippled hotly on the shore, and 
some fishing-nets spread on the beach 
seemed scorched and blackened by 
the heat. In the midst of this burn- 
ing natch stand a few huts built of 
planks put loosely together. They 
shone rcjlly in the sun, and the pitch 
and tar on their roofs sweltereu and 
seethed fn the heat. As we approach- 
ed them, wild faces peered forth from 
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•the doors, and then a gang of men, 
wild in look and wild in apparel — 
men with bloodshot eyes and un- 
combed matted hair — rushed out 
upon us. For a while they gesti- 
culated and vociferated around us. 
Many an eye flashed threateningly 
towards us, and more than once we 
saw a knife half- drawn from its 
sheath. At length an elderly man 
with grisly lupr, low brow, and thick 
bull neck, who spoke and acted with 
authority in the community, had evi- 
dently, after much discussion, decided 
the point, and we were warned, by a 
general waving of hands and a gene- 
ral screaming of tongues, to depart 
and go whence we had come. On 
inquiry wo found that this place was 
a city of refuge for all the murderers, 
the felons, the vagabonds, and out- 
casts of Lisbon. ' If a man in hot 
passion shed blood, or if, with 'pre- 
meditated purpose, he slew his enemy 
- if he had robbed, or pilfered, or 
violated the law- hither he. fled and 
found a shelter and a refuge. For 
several days a new-comer was receiv- 
ed into the community, was lodged 
and fed, and allowed to remain un- 
questioned. At the end of the pre- 
scribed time he was compelled to tell 
the story of bis crime, to throw what 
money he had into the stock, to take 
the common oaths, and acknowledge 
the laws common to that community 

of outcasts. No soldier or function- 
ary ever invaded these precincts ; and 
the tenants, again, of this spot, knew 
that their immunity extended not be- 
yond the boundary of this narrow 
strip. Their nets provided scanty 
food, and women brought : them other 
necessaries from the neighbouring vil- 
lage. Twas a strange thing to see 
the existence and the tolerance of 
such a nest of crime within sight of 
the law and within reach of the arm 
of justice : and yet law itself could 
not- have devised a more thoroughly 
penal settlement. • 

We chanced once by accident to 
see how and by whom this place was 
peopled. We were coming at night 
from the opera, when a man rushed 
by us, wildly and at full speed. We 
thought little of this, tnough the 
thing was unusual at that time and 
place. As we reached the square by 


the river-side, we saw that there was 
a slight stir and commotion, though 
not much. A few boatmen were 
walking up and down, and talking 
in an excited manner ; a few gjlizens 
were stopping listlessly oiftheirnome- 
ward route, and a sentry was taking 
his measured walk unconcernedly. 
We asked what was the matter, and 
a bystander pointed where, within 
the square, lay a body weltering in 
blood, and heaving and tossing con- 
vulsively. Ever as it hove and tossed, 
the blood gurgled fast from an ugly 
gash in the throat. We stepped for- 
ward to see wliat could be done for 
the wounded man, but were thrust 
back by the bayonet of the sentry. 
The authorities, tin? coroner, the 
mayor, the civic guard, or some one 
whose province it was, had been sent 
lor ; meanwhile none might interfere, 
and there lay a man bleeding and 
dying without aid or help, almost 
without sympathy. Some one of the 
crowd told us the story of tlxc deed. 
The perpetrator of the murder was a 
boatman of* the Tagus, one of the 
gentlest of his class, and especially 
favoured by the English for his smart- 
ness and kindliness. It appears that 
he had conceited a grudge against a 
comrade for having in some way sup- 
planted him in his vocation, and after 
laving taken some naval officers up 
the river that same day, had purchased 
a knife with the money given by them, 
had then watched- his opportunity, 

a ed behind his foe, and dealt the 
y.blow. We passsed by the spot 
again in the early morning. There 
lay the body stark and still* ; the hair 
was still wet with the sweat of the 
death agony ; the blood was clotted 
on the neck, and the little pools around 
were dried into*dark red spots. Still 
the sentry kept watch and ward by 
the blackened corpse. 

We heard afterwards that the mur- 
derer had gone quietly home, collected 
his money and clothes, and then be- 
taken himself to the refuge of out- 
laws. Here he bided his time, and 
then shipped on board a man-of-war 
bound for the Brazils. 

The law had stood forth resolutely 
as a protector of forms — not as an 
avenger of blood. 

Thurwos a cosa di Portugal. 
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After seven weeks, the rocks of 
Seilly appeared to have seen enough 
of me. A residence so protracted 
astonished and fatigued theni. They 
knew all my varying moods, and one 
unvarying, not picturesque, costume. 
Familiar with the ring of my ham- 
mer, as it chiselled with savage per- 
tinacity at their granite ribs, they 
were not less familiar with the com- 
pass of my voice, and the extent of 
my operatic reminiscences, as, se- 
duced by then* solitudes, to the or- 
chestral inspiration of their waves, I 
loosened all the power of my lungs 
in lyrical *fervour. For seven weeks 
had our intimacy lasted, and now 
there arose the conviction that the 
time for separation had arrived. 
Nothing new could possibly be learnt 
about me. Their curiosity was satis- 
lied, if not satiated ; ancfmy presence 
began to carry a certain monotony 
with it. Even * the two or three 

meagre dog*, which sniffed about the 
pier, began to eye me.witli an air of 
supercilious weariness ; and 1 for- 
bear to investigate the sentiments of 
the Scilliaus, lest they should too 
painfully resemble the indifference of 
the dogs. Decidedly it was time to 
pack up. In spite, therefore, of the 
inexhaustible obligingness of my 
friend, Mr J. G. Moyle, the admir- 
able surgeon of whom Seilly is justly 
proud— in spite of his efforts to make 
my residence every way agreeable, I 
took the hint : tfiie (granite Beauties 
turned a cold boulder on me, and I 
resolved ' to bore thorn no longer. 
My animals were scattered to tin? four 
winds (figuratively, of course — one of 
the four being the railway to Lon- 
don, which transported a coffee-tin 
of anemones Jo a tank-loving lady ) ; 
my tent was struck, and, after hurry- 
ing through Penzance, Palmouth, 
and Plymouth, it was once more 
pitched in the pretty island of 
Jersey. ♦ 

Nothing could be more charming 
than the welcome smiled by the rich 
meadow-lands and orchard* here. 
After the bojd picturesque solitudes 


of Seilly, it seemed like once lhore 
entering civilised nature. _ Every 
inch of ground was cultivated. 
Cornfields and orchards resplendent 
with blossoms, sloped , down to the 
very edge of the shore, and, by the 
prodigality of soil, defied the wither- 
ing influence of sea-breezes. It was 
not amazing to me to learn after- 
wards that the land in the interior 
yields double the crop, per acre, 
which can be raised in most parts of 
England ; and that, although the 
rent is £10 an acre, such rent can be 
paid by potatoes alone. Elsewhere 
it is difficult to get even grass to 
grow close on the shore, and trees 
have always a look of stunted old- 
maidenish misery; but here the high 
tide almost washes the hedge, which 
limits orchards that no right-minded 
boy could resist robbing. Jersey, in- 
deed, is the very paradise of farmers. 
The Americana say that England 
looks like a large garden. What 
England is to America, that is Jer- 
sey to England. Even the. high-roads 
have tin? aspect of drives through 
a gentleman’s grounds rather than of 
noisy thoroughfares ; and the by- 
roads and fanes are perfect pictures 
of embowered quiet and green seclu- 
sion. There never was u more de- 
lightful place to ramble in. Every 
turn opens on some exquisite valley, 
or some wooded bill, through the 
cool shades and glinting lights of 
which the summer wanderer is 
tempted to Siray, or to recline in the 
long grass, and languorously listen 
to the multitudinous music of the 
birds and insects above and around. 
Observe I say nothing of the sea, 
and the succession of bays on the 
coast ; for what can be said at all 
commensurate with that subject ] 
Even the poets, who not only con- 
trive to say the finest things about 
nature, but also teach us how to feci 
the finest tremors of delight when 
brought face to face with her, have 
very imperfectly spoken of the sea. 
Homer as lauded for having called it 
“ wine-faced;” He probably meant 
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some' ivy-green potation, since “wine- 
faced” is the epithet by which Sopho- 
cles characterises the ivy.* In any 
case his epithet is only an epithet, 
and the sea is of all colours, as it is 
of all forms and moods. Doubts also 
may be raised respecting the “gig- 
gling” which iEschylus, jn a terribly- 
thumbed passage, attributes to the 
sea. % The “ innumerable laughter of 
the waves of the sea,” one is apt to 
interpret as a*gigglc ; an expression 
not only unbefitting the sea, but un- 
worthy of the occasion. Neptune 
was not mocking the agony of Pro- 
metheus with a school-girl’s inconti- 
nence. He was too grand and tluent 
for such weakness. In moments of 
serenest summer - calm he may be 
said to smile ; in moments of more 
leaping mirth he may be said to 
laugh ; but to imagine him distort- 
ing his countenance by innumerable 
•giggles, would be at all times intol- 
erable, and at such a time perfectly 
indefensible. 

On the sea, therefore, allow me to 
be silent. On the great attractions 
of Jersey for the naturalist, one word 
will suffice : there is no such spot 
in England for marine zoology. lie- 
sides all these charms, it had other 
charms in my eyes. Memory conse- 
crated the ground. Eight-aml-twoiity 
years ago I was at school here. 
Changed as the aspect of St Hcliors 
necessarily is, the lew spots still re- 
cognisable had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for me. The Royal Square-seemed 
to have shrunk to a third of its old 
dimensions, but with what strange 
sensations I first re-entered it ! The 
Theatre had by no means the magical 
and imposing aspect which it then 
wore, when it seemed the centre of 
perfect bliss. Its yellow play-bills 
no longer thrilled me, although mo- 
mmy wandered back to those happy 
nights when enchanting comedy and 
tearful tragedy were ushered in by 
the overtures to “ Taiicrcdi,” or 
“ Semiramide” (the only two which 
the orchestra ever played), and when 
ponderous light comedians in cash- 
mere tights, or powerful tragedians 
“ took ihe stage” with truly ideal 
strides. Gone, for ever gone, are 
those bright credulous days. .Never 

* (Edipus Colon} y . 674 , 


more shall I see The School for 
Scandal , or Pizarro, performed as I 
saw them then. Lady Teazle will 
never more lure me with her coquet- 
tish fan, nor Cora transport me with 
her drooping ringlets. 1 can’t believe 
in the vinous gaiety and good feeling 
of Charles Surface ; nor think Rolla 
the most impassioned and eloquent 
of beings. I know that the senti- 
ments are as unreal as the acting, or 
the stage wine and “property” fruit of 
Charles Surface’s banquet. Turning 
with a retrospective sigh into the 
Market-Place, I feel the breath of 
former years rising around ine. 
There is the very corner where we 
used to “ toss” the pieman fur epicu- 
rean slices of pudding-Mi vulgar, but 
seductive form of juvenile gambling. 
Close by is the spot where we up- 
set “ Waddy” — an adipose comrade, 
much plagued by his leaner contem- 
poraries — Hat into an old woman’s 
egg-basket. I see him now, rising 
covered with the squashed yolks, ut- 
terly heedless of the furious impreca- 
tions (in unintelligible pntoU), and 
the furious blows (in perfectly intelli- 
gible English) .with which the old 
lady responded ; I see his piteous 
contemplation of his soiled clothes, 
and hear once fnore his pathetic ex- 
clamation, “Oh da min !” while inex- 
tinguishable laughter shakes our 
leaner sides. Childhood is the Age 
of Innocence. 

Among the changes, it was plea- 
sant to find that no longer did the 
Pillory disgrace the Royal Square : no 
longer were criminals publicly whip- 
ped through the streets, as I once 
saw them with shuddering disgust. 
Formerly women wore thus publicly 
whipped ; but that disgraceful exhi- 
bition was put $ stop to before my 
time ; and now Jersey lias grown 
humanised enough to see that whip- 
ping men must pe relinquished. It 
was, indeed, a loathsome sight. The 
naked shrieking wretch, with a cord 
round his neck, halberds pointed 
at his bretfcfc to prevent his hurrying 
forewards, his back streaming with 
blood, his face turned imploringly 
towards tl^e surgeon, who walked 
beside the executioner, and whom I 
once heard utter the cruel words, 

tov ctvetfT uvt%at/ra Ktcrrtv. 
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“Harder, Jack !” meaning that the 
victim had strength to withstand 
even harder blows— a brutal mob 
following without sympathy — the 
procession moving slowly from the 
Town- Hall to the Prison; — this was 
the picture J ustice frequently present- 
ed to the inhabitants of Jersey, and 
which now, thank God, will never be 
seen by them .again, but will take its 
place among the brutalities of tho 
past, a sign of the onward progress 
we have made. 

Although St Heliers, “ the capital 
of Jersey/’ was the spot consecrated 
by memory, I took up my abode at 
the entrance of the fisliing-villagc of 
Gorey, just four miles from St Heliers; 
and as these papers are addressed to 
amateur naturalists, some of whom 
may hereafter visit Jersey, a word on 
the reason of my choice may not be 
superfluous. The attractions of the 
capital I do not deny, and if the 
visitor is in need of watering-place 
attractions, he will pitch his tent 
there ; but if his primary desires be 
zoology and quiet, he will select 
Gorey, especially during summer, 
when tide-hunting is necessarily poor, 
and only by dredging and trawling 
can he hope to get a good stock of 
animals. Always go* where there are 
fishermen, that you may have the 
benefit of their aid. They may bring 
you what yoij would never find. It 
is true there are two sources of diffi- 
culty in your way : the first is the 
almost impossibility of making them 
understand that you can set any value 
on things they are accustomed to fling 
away ; the second is, that when you 
have so tutored them that they know 
what you want, they are strangely 
backward in their supplies. Money 
is of course the only gogent argument ; 
yet even money moves them but 
slowly. They go out day after day, 
staying out all night, and return often 
without a shilling’s worth of fish; 
yet although you offer to pay them 
for oyster-shells and weeds as for 
fish, they cannot easily be induced 
to throw this, “refuse” of their nets 
into bucket, instead of throwing it 
overboard again. They # promise to 
do so, but you wait m vain. At 
Tenby, in spite of urgent entreaties 
and liberal promises, only one Lolifro 
was broughjrmc ; at Stilly nothing ; 


at Gorey, in spite of my being on 
the best terms iwith fishermen whom 
I had employed, and with whom I 
had gone trawling, five weeks passed 
before a bucket or refuse was brought 
me. Two words — pertinacity and 
liberality— sum up tlie whole art of 
gaining this desirable result ; when 
gained, you will need no argument 
to prove the superiority of a iishihg- 
village. 

Comfortably settled at Gorey, and 
my working-room set in order', I had 
only to await the spring-tide, once 
more to gather a variety of pets 
around me. Not that I was even 
then without serious occupation. 
Before leaving Stilly I had put up 
my Nudibranclis in spirits of wine, 
and these were now carefully to be 
dissected. Make no wry face at the 
word “ dissection” — it indicates a 
very different process from the one 
you conceive ; and as it is one imlis-* 
pensablc to the naturalist, I may as 
well dissipate the prejudice which 
hangs over it. If prejudices could 
be satisfactorily displaced, by argu- 
ment, one might ask how a man can 
pass a but clier’s shop with equani- 
mity, yet shudder at the idea of dis- 
secting a rabbit or a dog ; but I will 
admit all such incongruities as facts 
not assailable by argument, and 
simply direct the reader’s attention 
to the important differences between 
dissecting* animals of the larger kind, 
and dissecting our marine pets— it is 
as great as the difference between 
knitting a silken purse in a drawing- 
room, and making a ship’s cable in a 
rope-walk. Almost all our dissec- 
tions are* performed under water, 
with needles, tweezers, Mini delicate 
scissors. There is no blood to suggest 
unpleasant ideas ; there is nothing 
unsightly — to the philosophic eye the 
sight is full of interest — and if an un- 
sightly aspect were present, lias not 
a noble poetess truly- said : — 

• “ Bcyrathor, bold, and boar 

To look into the swarthiest faeo of things 
For God’s sake who has made them. 

How is this, 

That men of science, osteologists 
And surgeons, boat some poets, in respect 
For nature— count nought common or un- 
clean, 

Spend captures upon perfect specimens 
Of indurated veins, distorted joints, 

Or boa&tiful new coses of curved spine ; 
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While we, we aro shocked at nature's falling 
off— ' 

We daro to shrink back from her warts and 
blains — 

We will not, when she sneezes, look at her, 
Nut oven to say, ‘God bless her.' That's 
our wrong.” * 

Nay, lias not tlic greatest of German 
poets, whose culture of the beautiful 
was so devout that it has been made 
a reproach, gi\en us a practical ex- 
ample that not only may Comparative 
Anatomy reveal its marvels to the 
delighted eye of a poet, but also that 
the keen glance of the poet may be 
that of a great discoverer in anatomy ? 
To Goethe, bones and ligaments were 
not less beautiful and full of interest 
than flowers and streams, because* he 
saw in them parts of the mystic scaf- 
folding of the temple of life. And 
laborious and delicate as the amateur 
may find the dissection of animals to 
be, he will find his labour well re- 
warded at the close. 

When the spring- tide did arrive 
it was unfortunately a very poor 
one ; and had Jersey been less 
wealthy, my hot labours on the rocks 
would have produced but a meagre 
result. As it was, I managed to 
secure, an ample supply of Sea Hares, 
Hof ids, Dor ids, Solitary Ascidians, 
Cl< f vcl l i rit ( 5 , 11 yd rad i n i <v, P yen ot fo- 
nt dd, A eta- on Si Anemones, and Po- 
ly pt >s. In the way of m y veity th ere wa s 
ouly the J/ydractinia (a pretty little 
white polype growing in clusters on 
the outside of a whelk shell, inside 
of which was a hermit-crab) and the 
Actinia ‘ parasitica , hitherto only 
known to me through pictures, but 
which I found transcending in beauty 
all power of painting This beauti- 
ful Anemone is extremely abundant < 
here at low tide, but scarcely merits 
its name of parasitica , for I find it 
almost as frequently on stones and 
on the sides of the rocks as on the 
whelk shells ; and in captivity it 
quits its shell, roaming about the 
pic-dish, and fixing itself to the side, 
or to seaweeds, like any other Ane- 
mone. The extreme sensitiveness of 
the Parasitica enhances its attrac- 
tions ; it is for ever expanding and 
retracting its tentacles, olongating, 
curving, or retracting its stem ; some- 

A UMM 


times doubling its length, at other 
times assuming an hour-glass con- 
striction in the middle. The fila- 
ments which contain the “ thread 
capsules” are poured forth in great 
abundance whenever the *animal is 
disturbed. While on the subject of 
Jersey Anemones, it may be added 
that, besides the ordinary species, I 
dredged what is probably a variety 
of the Actinia ornata , described and 
beautifully figured by Dr Strethill 
Wright in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal for July 185G, — the 
body white, the exterior circle of ten- 
tacles orange, the two interior circles 
white striped with grey, the disc 
orange in the centre ; very charming 
to behold. 

Ha ving stocked my jars and dishes, 
I was somewhat reluctant to broil 
in a noonday sun amid the rocks, 
with little hope of finding any 
animal not already familiar : and 
therefore contented myself with the 
less exciting and more remunerative 
labour of deep-water hunting. By 
tliis I got initiated into the art and 
mystery of trawling, having made 
friends with a fisherman, master of a 
Trawler of about twenty tons. Pleas- 
ant it is on a bright sunny morning, 
with a nice breeze from the shore, to 
recline on the deck of a fast-sailing 
vessel, and listen to the men retailing 
their experiences, or watch them 
heave out and haul in the net. Away 
we glide towards the coast of France, 
Jersey melting in the distance - 

“ The. sands un tumbled, the blue waves 
untost, 

And all is stillness, save the seabird's cry 
And dolphin's leap.” 

ft 

The net is at the bottom, collecting 
in its gaping mouth the treasures we 
are duly awaiting ; meanwhile, in a 
sort of dreamy content, we stretch 
ourselves in the sun till the word is 
given to lmni in, and then anxiety 
dissipates the luxurious calm. The 
trawl is a # huge net of somewhat 
conical shape, from twenty to thirty 
feet wide, from thirty to forty deep* 
Along the edge of the wide opening 
is a stout wooden beam, to the ends 
of which are fastened the trawl heads, 
namely, thick flat semicircular bands 
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of iron, wliich serve to keep at a 
distance of three feet from the beam 
that portion of the net meant to touch 
the bottom. In the net there are 
various pockets. When the trawl 
is thrown overboard, the weight 
of the iron carries it to the bot- 
tom, the buoyancy of the wooden 
beam, assisted by the perpendicular 
Support of the iron bands, keep- 
ing the upper edge of the net steadily 
floating three feet above the ground. 
The rope sweeping along the bottom 
disturbs the fish ; up they dart in 
foolish distracted haste, and come in 
contact with the net overarching 
them ; this flurries them, and they 
dart sideways to escape ; in doing 
which they unsuspectingly swim into 
the net if they go one way, into the 
pockets if they go the other. The 
net, thus scraping the bottom, gathers, 
of course, a quantity of shells and 
weeds as well as fish ; this is known 
to naturalists as “ trawl refuse,” and 
is always worth careful overhaul- 
ing. The contents sure all emptied 
upon the deck, and while Jack is 
gloating over the turbot, brill, soles, 
skate, and gurnard, or grimly notic- 
ing the utter absence of those desir- 
able individuals, you squat down 
amid the refuse, and begin a long de- 
liberate investigation thereof. The 
net is once more plunging its way to 
Hie bottom, ’Hie vessel glides through 
the rippling music, and you are ab- 
sorbed in eager inspection of shell 
and weed, is probable that this 
stooping and peering, accompanied 
by the motion of the vessel, will 
bring on the nausea and headache, 
if not worse, t which hitherto you 
have escaped.* I will not pretend 
that this is pleasant ; but there is no 
help for it. None but the brave de- 
serve the mollusc ! The pain is 
transient, the delight persists. You 
may return home at the close of the 
day probably green, and certainly 
hideous ; but behind you, Jack is 
bringing a bucketful o£ treasures ; 
and to-morrow you will only know 
■that you have these treasures. 

The first thing you have to do 
on the morrow is to “identify” the 
animals — a long and interesting, 
though sometimes perplexing pro- 
cess, owing to the exasperating sys- 
tem adopted by naturalists of select- 


ing, as marks, characteristics by no 
means obvious. For example, when 
you read the sentence “shell flexi- 
ble,” among the curt indications by 
which an animal is to be identified, 
how are you to suspect that the 
animal in question has no shell 
visible at all, until you have dis- 
sected it, and found the thin" cal- 
careous plate underneath the back, 
covering the liver l -That one sen- 
tence “shell flexible” prevented my 
identifying a PI enrol mnehm for at 
least an hour. Nor have I to this 
day been able to identify the species 
of a compound Ascidiau (which I 
only know to be an Ascidiau from 
embryological indications), probably 
known to naturalists, perhaps yet 
undescribed. It is of a bright orange 
colour. From a transparent gelatin- 
ous basis minute cylindrical tubes 
rise, each about the twentieth of an 
inch in height, standing iu circular 
groups. The orifice of each tube has 
four delicate processes radiating in- 
wards, like the spokes of a wheel, or 
like the processes in the siphon of a 
cockle. This orifice is extensile ami 
retractile, but does not open and shut 
like that of an Ascidiau ; and, more- 
over, the orifice is single. Hie heart, 
or pulsating sac, lies at the bottom of 
the visceral cavity. Imbedded in 
the clear gelatinous base arc several 
branching vessels giving oft’ pear- 
shaped processes. These vessels con- 
nect the visceral cavities of the whole 
colony, and the globules of food are 
seen oscillating to and from the 
cavities into the pear-shaped pro- 
cesses. •! was completely puzzled 
what to consider this animal, until I 
saw a tadpole embryo escape from it, 
and swim away, followed by several 
others ; and then I knew an Ascidiau 
of some kind was before* me. A tad- 
j >ole t W ell, that is a figure of speech. 
The embryo of the Ascidiau is more 
like a tadpole than anything else ; 
and totally unlike its parent, not only 
iu possessing a good long tail, but in 
iKiing able to swiin vigorously through 
the water in which the parent is im- 
movable. In the interior of the 
round body which surmounts this 
tail, a mass of yellowish granules (the 
vitelltis) is observed, which extends 
soinci way down the axis of the tail. 
The transparent membrane surround- 
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ing the granular mass enlarges. The this production of Medusae was to its 
mass develops three processes, which first discoverers. Nay, the marvel 
act as suckers, wherewith the animal must go further still ; the lily must 
finally fixes itself for life. The tail first produce a whole bed of lilies 
then becomes absorbed, as in the tad- like its own fair self, before giving 
pole.* The viscera appear ; the cn- birth to the butterfly ; and this butfccr- 
velope increases, and finally becomes fly must separate itself into a crowd 
the general basis out of which, or in of* butterflies before giving birth to 
which, an immense number of Asci- the lily : when you have thus added 
dians are developed by the process of marvel upon marvel, you will * be 
“budding;” so that from this one ready to listen without scepticism to 
t adpole embryo there arises a whole the phenomenon known as the “alfcer- 
colony of animals, from which in turn nation of generations,” since Stccn- 
solitary tadpoles will issue, each strup so baptised it. Others have 
of which will produce its colony, given it other names : Owen calls it 
Imagine a tadpole to be transformed “ Parthenogenesis Van Beneden, 
into a mature frog, this frog to swell “ Digenesis Victor Cams, “ Neo- 
his skin to an indefinite extent, and melie and Quatrefages, “Gcnea- 
under that skin to produce, by bud- genesis.” But while differing about 
ding, some hundreds of frogs, all the name, and the explanation of the 
living harmoniously together, each phenomena, there is no difference as 
fed by all, and this colony producing to the phenomena themselves. I will 
at last a few solitary tadpoles, and ask the reader’s attention to a succinct 
you will have some conception of exposition of the various facts and 
the paradox presented by our com- theories connected with this interest- 

pound Asci dians. . ing subject ; premising that I have 

Nor is this paradox without par- not only verified the capital observa- 
allcls. The other day 1 noticed the lions on which the marvel rests, but 
surface of the water in my pau agi- have some new facts to bring forward 
tated, as if scores of hairs were at which materially modify the current 
various points thrust upwards. No- conceptions. 

thing else was visible with eye or Harvey’s celebrated aphorism, Omne. 
lens. Suspecting from a certain rinuu w cm (every living being issues 
pulsating motion that it was caused from an egg), was a premature gene-ru- 
by young Medusa), I dipped the lisation, and has for some, years past 
zoophyte trough, and "brought up si been known to be so. Many animals 
(juantity of newly-hatched Medusa* i.jsue not from an egg, but directly 

in great activity. They had just from the substance of the parent's 

issued from the polype {JjttomeJr<( body, by a process analogous to that 
tjeniculnta), and on removing some of the budding of plants. To include 
of the polype branches to the micro- tins process and the ordinary process 
scope, the young Medusae were plainly under one expression, Auguste Comte 
visible in the <*:ipsules, and were suggested tin* following modification 
easily pressed out, whereupon they of the aphorism, 1 'Omne rivum e.c vivo 
swam away like the others. Familiar (every living being issues from a 
as this sjght was to me, it had not living being) ; anil as the idea of spoii- 
lost its marvellousness. Here was a tn neons generation becomes every 
polype, which the im instructed eye year less and Jess tenable, this 
could not distinguish from » seaweed, aphorism acquires the force of a law. 
producing scores of jelly-fish ; and I allude to it at starting, because, in- 
these jelly-fish, if tlieir days were as much as the course of our inquiry 
spared, would in due time "produce will conduct us to the conclusion 
polypes. Imagine a lily producing a that Generation is not essentially a 
butterfly, and the butterfly in turn distinct process from that of Growt-lT 
producing a lily, and you would in general, the. idea of an ovum as the 
scarcely invent a marvel greater than necessary origin of every living thing 

* Somo writers describe this disappearance of the tail as a fission, the tail dropping 
off. 1 have not observed this. Tfcio envoloping membrane, as it enlarged, included 
the tail within it ; and tho absorption took place within the sac thus formed. 
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needs to be modified. The first took place when no male insect 
illustration we owe to Trembley, was in existence — in fact, proved that 
whose Memoirs on the Hydra , or tho insect was a virgin mother, and 
Fresh-water Polype, are so admirable astoundingly fertile. He isolated 
in accuracy and extent of observation, the young aphis aB soon as it was 
that, in spite of the labours of a hatched, reared it in strict seelu- 
century, nothing of what he stated si on, and watched it daily, almost 
has been set aside, and very little hourly, with the patient tenacity of a 
added, except what the microscope naturalist of genius. He has left on 
has revealed. He taught us that the record his anxieties, his tremulous 
polype, which originally conies from agitation lest its death should super- 
an egg, produces a quantity of other vene to frustrate his labours ; and his 
polypes "exactly similar to itself, by a joy, after seeing the captive four times 
process of “budding,” after the manner change its skin, and reach its normal 
of a plant. He taught us, moreover, development, to observe that this 
that not only is this the normal mode absolute virginity did not in the least 
of multiplication, but that if we interfere with fertility. On the 
lacerate tho polype, each lacerated eleventh day the aphis produced a 
fragment will become a new polype, young one alive ; -another succeeded, 
which in its turn may be cut into and another. Every four-and-twonty 
several pieces, every one of them hours the brood was increased by 
developing into perfect polypes, three, four, and even ten arrivals. 
Several naturalists have repeated At' the end of twenty -one days, 
and confirmed his experiments. In ninety-five young ones were pro- 
repeating them myself I failed at duced from this single aphis. Car- 
first, but subsequently succeeded, rying further liis observations, Holl- 
and attribute the first .failure to the net found that the virgin offspring 
presence of impurities in the water of this virgin parent also became 
containing the fragments. Mr R. Q. parents ! We know that this re- 
Couch made the curious observation, production may even go on till the 
that if the body of the hydra “ be eleventh generation : then this pro- 
mere! y irritated with a needle, or a cess ceases, the eleventh generation 
ray of the sun, a young one will is of perfect insects, with separate 
sprout from the injured parts.”* sexes, and these produce ova which 
Ilure Harvey’s dictum receives direct next year become the productive 
contradiction* the polype which is virgins we hat'e just been reading of. 
produced from a wound in the body “ Rut why,” we may ask in the 
of the parent, being in every respect language of Professor Owen, “ should 
similar to the; polype which is pro- there be this strange, combination of 
duced from an egg. viviparous generation atone season, 

It was in 1714 that Trembley made and of oviparousgeneration at another 
known to the world the astonishing in the same insect? The viviparous 
reproductive ppwers of the hydra, t or larvi parous generation effects a 
The following yeai*J Bonnet pub- multiplication of the plant-lice ade- 
lished his not less astonishing revel a- quate to keep pace with the rapid 
tions on the reproduction of Aphides , growth and increase of the vegetable 
or plant-lice. The Aphispx, winged in- kingdom in the spring and summer, 
sect familiar to most readers, deposits No sooner is the weather mild enough 
its eggs in the axils of the leaves of to effect the hatching of the ovum, 
plants at the close of summer, arid which may have retained its vitality 
these eggs are hatched in the follow- through tho winter, than tho larva, 
ing spring ; but the insect which i ssues without having to wait for the acqui- 
from the egg is a wingless sexless sition of its mature ami winged 
Insect. It was known that this form, as in other insects, forthwith 
wingless insect brought forth its begins to produce a brood as hungry 
young alive. Bonnet proved that this and insatiable and as fertile as it- 

* Reports of the Penzance Natural History Society, 1850, p. 571. 

+ Trembley : Mtmoires sur un genre de Polypes d'eau douce, 4 to, Leyden, 1744. 

£ Bonnet,: Traits d % Insectologies 2 vols., 1745. 
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self. The rate of increase may be con- 
ceived by the following calculation. 
The aphis produces each year ten lar- 
viparous broods, and one which is ovi- 
parous, and each generation averages 
100 individuals : — 

Generation. Produce. 

1st, 1 Aphis. 

J2nd, 100, n hundred. 

3rd, 10,000, ten thousafid. 

4tli, 1,000,000, one million. 

5th, 100,000.000, hundred millions. 

0th, 10,000,000, OOQ, toil billions. 

7th, 1,000,000,000.000, one trillion. 

8th, 100,000,000.000,000, hundred trillions. 

9th, 10,000,000,000,000,000, ten quatrillions. 

I Otli, 1,000,000,000,000,000,000, one quintil- 
lion. 

If the oviparous generation be added 
to this, you will nave a thirty times 
greater result.”* 

Recovering from the stupor into 
which we are thrown by facts like 
these, let us observe that here, as in 
the case of the Ascidiansand Polypes 
formerly mentioned, an alternation of 
generations takes place ; the parent 
producing a child unlike itself*, ;md 
that child in its turn finally produc- 
ing one like its grand-parent. The 
winged and perfect aphis produces a 
wingless hexapod larva ; this wing- 
less larva produces at last a winged 
and perfect insect. The reader may 
imagine how great was the sensation 
produced in the scientific world by 
these announcements, and how many 
theories were propounded in explana- 
tion ; we must not pause here to con- 
sider them, but proceed with our his- 
tory. 

The last date was 1745. In 1819, 
a Germanised Frenchman, known to 
all lovers of romance as the author 
of Peter Scklemil, made a discovery 
in Natural History which was almost 
as incredible as his Shadowless Man. 
Whether this will endear, the name of 
Chamisso still more to his admirers 
may be a question. Literary men 
willpoint with some satisfaction to 
the fact that a novelist was tlic dis- 
coverer of a form of reproduction un- 
suspected by the profoundest zoolo- 
gists. They may also remember that 
the luminous doctrine of plant-mor- 
phology was the discovery of the 
greatest of our modern poets ; and 
that the great Haller himself was a 


poet and litterateur before, in latter 
life, he devoted himself with such 
splendid success to physiology. In 
Chaniisso’s day, naturalists knew two 
distinct species of the curious mollusc 
named Sal pa, an indescribable ani- 
mal, transparent as crystal, and of 
irregular cylindrical aspect. This 
animal is also seen somewhat diffe- 
rent in structure, but most obviously 
differing from the solitary species in 
being a long chain of animals. In 
spite of their differences, they arc 
not two species, but two generations 
of the same species. Tne solitary 
Salpa produces the chain-salpa by 
“ budding ; ” and the chain salpa by 
“ alternation of generations” (the 
phrase is Chamisso 1 s) produces the 
solitary salpa by ova. Krohn, Huxley, 
Leuckart, and Vogt (alas ! only one 
E/Iglish man among four G ermans), 
have since confirmed Ohamisso’s dis- 
covery, which , as Mr Huxley has point- 
ed out, gives him the priority over 
Sfceeustrup, not only as to the mere 
phrase of “alternate generations,” but 
as to the distinct conception of the 
idea implied in the phrase. Nine years 
afterwards, in 1828, Milne Edwards 
first announced a similar mode of re- 
production among the Ascidians (such 
as I sketched it just now), without, 
however, connecting it with Oha- 
misso’s discovery. In 1835, the Nor- 
wegian pastor and indefatigable na- 
turalist, Sars, opened that wonderful 
series of revelations which by him- 
self, Loven, Lister, Daly el l, Steens- 
trup, Van J3eneden, Allman, Forbes, 
and others, have established the al- 
ternation. of generations in Polypes 
and Medusa?. 

A not less surprising alternation 
has been discovered in the Entozoa ; 
but it would occupy too much space 
to narrate here, requiring much pre- 
liminary explanation before it could 
be intelligible to the general reader. 
Let us continue our history. 

In 1842. tlic known facts Vcre col- 
lected, and connected under one gene- 
ralisation by the Danish botanist 
Stecnstrup, who brought his own 
quota of important facts. In this 
work, t a flash of light suddenly re- 


* Owen : Lecture on Comparative Anat . of Inverted, p. 414. 

+ On the A Itemation of Gayrationa. Translated for the Ray Society by Mr 
George Busk, 1840. 
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vealed the connection in which many 
isolated paradoxes stood to each 
other : a theory was proposed, which, 
although really nothing but a meta- 
horical expression of the already 
nown facts, was very widely accepted 
sis a perfect solution of the difficulty. 
In 1849, Professor Owen published his 
two lectures on Parthenogenesis , in 
which, re-stating the results of his 
investigations into the reproduction 
of aphides (1843), he propounded a 
theory as a substitute for the meta- 
phor of Steenstrup, and one which up 
to this time is the sole theory not 
open to the charge of being a merely 
verbal explanation. In the same 
year, Victor Op ms published a spall 
work * * * § containing some new observa- 
tions and another verbal explanation. 
In 1851 Leuckart published an essay + 
to prove that alternate generatthn 
was simply metamorphosis plus asex- 
ual generation a very unhappy ex- 

planation, since, in the first place, 
the peculiarity of metamorphosis 
is that the larva becomes a per- 
fect insect, whereas the Polype 
never becomes a Medusa, it only pro- 
duces it • the wingless Aphis never be- 
comes a perfect insect ; and secondly, 
the phrase phis asex.ua l generation 
conceals the real difficulty. In 1853, 
Van Beneden, to whom we owe so 
many important contributions, pub- 
lished a work, J in which he mo- 
destly contents himself with stat- 
ing the phenomena) classing animals 
under two heads, monot/enefic , or 
sexual, and du/ewlic, or reproducing 
themselves both by sexual and asex- 
ual methods. In 1855, M. Quatre- 
fages published four articles in the 
ltevue des Deux JIUo/aRs entitled 
JjCs Metamorphoses, in which he re- 
viewed the state of the question, 
criticised the theories, and propound- 
ed one of his own. In 1856, another 
brilliant flash of light came from Ger- 
many. Von Siebold published a 
work § containing some startling 
lacts, and such as, in my opinion, will 
serve to dissipate all the clouds from 
the question. He offered no theory 


himself ; and in the only remark 
which directly touches our subject, 
ho desires to lay “particular stress 
upon the distinction between the 
alternation of generations and Parthe- 
nogenesis.” In spite of this, I must 
think that the two are one, and that his 
facts convincingly prove them to be 
so. For the present, however, *wo 
will confine ourselves to the points 
established in his work bearing oil 
our subject. 

Having isolated female moths, he 
constantly watched them in little 
vessels closed with glass lids. In 
due time they laid eggs. There was 
nothing surprising in this ; the vir- 
gin moth, as well as the female of 
every other insect — indeed, of every 
other animal- lays eggs ; but what 
was his astonishment, “ when all the 
eggs of these females, of whose virgin 
state I was most positively convinced, 
gave birth to young caterpi liars, wh ich 
looked about with the greatest avid- 
i tv in search of materials ! ” Imagine 
a brood of chickens hatched from the 
eggs of a virgin hen, and you will 
conceive Siebold’s surprise. He sub- 
sequently found that bees, in like 
manner, produce hundreds of eggs, 
which, however, invariably become 
male bees ; for it is only the fer- 
tilised bee -egg which will develop 
into a female --- either worker, or 
queen. IT ugallant physiologists, rcst- 
ing on the evidence of some embryo- 
logical phenomena, have declared the 
female to be only a male, in arrested 
development ; a very impertinent 
deduction, which was, however, flung 
back on them by a witty friend of 
mine, who, hearing that one of her 
own sex was fond of reading meta- 
physics, and was /oared to be suffer- 
ing from a softened brain, drew her 
own conclusion as to this masculine 
course of study, exclaiming, “ Man is 
but woman with a softened, brain f n 
She would have also retorted Von 
Siebold’s facts about the bees, which 
point at a miserable inferiority on 
the part of the males. But I must 
not let her pr|paturely enjoy this 


* Zur n ii \ Ci n Kc n n t n iss des G c v e i ‘ti t / an xiccrJi sets, 1849. 

+ SiEBO LD u Kolliker’s Zeitsrhrifl, iii. p. 170 . lie repeats the ideas i n his work 
on Comparative Anatomy, written in conjunction vfith Bergmann. 

X La Generation fUernante et la Digenfae, 1853. « 

§ On True Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees. Translated by J. W. Dallas, 1857. 
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triumph : if the imperfect bee is 
always a male, the imperfect moth 
{Psyche) is always a female ; and to 
reconcile both parties, we have the 
silkworm moth, whose virgin pro- 
geny is both male and female. 

In conclusion, be it noted that 
Yon Siebold’s work establishes 
Parthenogenesis as a normal process 
in bees and moths, on grounds which, 
Funke justly says, do not permit the 
severest scepticism to raise a doubt 
worthy of notice.* He, moreover, 
points to the fact that among the 
Knt o most raca there are species of 
which only the female is known ; 
again, thousands of females of the 
gall-fly have been examined, "but not 
a single male has yet been found. 

8ueh were the facts known at the 
time when I resumed my investiga- 
tions of Polype parthenogenesis. The 
labours of distinguished naturalists 
on the genesis of Polypes may be 
summed up in the following schema : 

A. The Medina parent pjWww* ova ; 

U. Those ova are developed into infu- 
soria ; 

C. TIicpo infusoria are dt.cdoped into 
Polypes ; 

I). These Polypes produce, by buddiug, 
the Medusae, which in turn produce ova. 

Thus D completes the cycle com- 
menced at A. As ear ial tons from 
this route we have— - 

cr.. The Medusa produces Medusa? by 
budding ; 

P>. The Polype produces Polypes by 
budding ; 

y. The Polype produces Polypes by 
ora directly, /. c. without going through 
the jyicdusoid generation. 

Attention is called to this second 
table, because the facts therein 
registered have been too often lost 
sight of in the discussion of the 
theory. When, for example, so much 
stress is laid on the analogy between 
the development of a Polype into a 
Medusa, with that of a bud iqto a 
flower, it is apparently forgotten that, 
in spite of the resemblances, great 
differences are discoverable. No 
flower produces sm J® flowers by a 
process of budding, as the Medusa 
buds off young Medusae from its 
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substance : a rose does not split 
up into a dozen roses. Nor docs the 
bud produce seed by direct trans- 
formation of its substance, as the 
Polype produces ova. So little have 
the facts registered in the second 
table been kept in view, that the 
doctrine of* alternate generations has 
been persistently denied on the 
ground that the Polypes are not 

generations at all, are not properly 

sneaking “ individuals” any more 
than leaf-buds are individuals. Ac- 
cording ■ o this argument, which has 
been set forth by Dr Carpenter ,t only 
those can be truly called genera- 
tions which issue from a generative 
act, $>. the union of a germ-cell and 
spcnn-cel 1 ; and as he maintains the 
analogy of the Polype and the leal- 
bud to be completes and considers 
the multiplication of Polypes, and of 
Medusa? from Polypes, to be simply a 
process of budding, his argument has 
a superficial plausibility', whi® is, 
however, totally destroyed by the 
fact that the Polype also produces 
Polypes by the union of ova and sper- 
matozoa, as he is perfectly aware, 
seeing that he has quoted the 
descriptions, and even given file 
figures of Professor Allman, illus- 
trating the fact. I shall have to 
recur to this point hereafter ; mean- 
while I may add that, in the course of 
a long investigation intp the develop- 
ment of the Scrtularian and Plumu- 
larian Polypes (especially P.faleata 
and P. myriophyllum , from deep 
water off Jersey), 1 found that not 
only does the Polype produce Polypes 
by means of ova, but also produces 
Medusa’ in the same way ; so that 
instead of the production of Mcdusie 
being only one of simple budding, it 
resembles that -of Polypes in being 
sometimes a process of budding, and 
somethin s a process of oviparity. I 
have followed this development 
through all its stages ; and as what 
I have seen may be seen by any one 
who chooses to devote the requisite 
patience, 1 shall merely clear away 
certain theoretical obstructions which 
may screen the real fiiets. 

In Dr Carpenter’s summary of tin* 
views held by naturalists, wc read 


* Funke. Lchrhuch der Physiologic, 1857, p. 1326. 
+ Principles of Comparative Physiology. 1854. 
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that the ovarian capsules (the large of segmentation, the germinal vesicle 
vesicles which rise from the stem of having disappeared, and a vitelline 
the polypidom) are improperly desig- membrane being formed ; at others, 
nated ovarian, because “ they have we find embryos nearly ready to es- 
been shown by Prof. E. Forbes to be cape. And liere attention must be 
in reality metamorphosed branches.” called to a remarkable fact : these 
The force of this objection escapes embryos which we find in the cap- 
me. Wolff and Goethe’ have shown sules may bo either the ciliated gem- 
the stamens and pistils to be meta- mule, which we know" becomes a 
morphosed leaves, but no one denies Polype, or the Medusoid embryo 
them, on that account, to be repro- which will swim forth as a Medusa, 
ductive organs. The capsule in ques- I have seen this so often that the 
tion is not a branch, but a capsule, whole history of evolution thus pre- 
and the proof of its being an ovarian scuts itself to me : Taking the me- 
capsulo is the fact that in it ova are dullary substance of the Polype as 
developed. This, indeed, I)r Car- the analogue of the cellular basis 
penter denies, for he continues,* of the * plant, we may trace a 
“These Medusa buds spring not somewhat similar course of evolu- 
from ova, but* from a detached por- tion in each ; the cellular basis be- 
tion of the medullary substance comes differentiated into leaves, sta* 
and in a note he adds, “Although mens, pistils, germ-cells, and sperm- 
they arc described by Van Bcnedeii cells; the medullary substance be- 
as developed from ova, yet it is clear comes differentiated into nucleated 
from^Jiis own account that such is cells, these cells into germ-cells 
not Mb case ; and that what he call- and sperm-cells, or into nn-cells 
ed the vitellus is continuous with alone , from which are developed, 
the medullary substance of' the stem i°, under one set of conditions, pro- 
aud branches of the zoophyte.” Not hably of temperature and food, 
having seen Van Beneden’s Memoir c, Polypes ; 2°, under another set of cou- 
I £yp unable to say whether that ad- ditions, Medusa; ; just as a leaf-bud 
mirable naturalist has imperfectly is developed under one set of coudi- 
deseribed what he has seen, or Dr tions, and a llower under another 
Carpenter imperfectly comprehended set ; or as only germ-cells are de- 
what he has read ; but I have no vcloped in one plant, spenn-cells in 
hesitation in asserting that direct another, or both on the same plant, 
study of the phenomena will disclose Of great i importance as regards the 
the fact of the Medusa being, at any facts of Parthenogenesis are two of 
rate, sometimes developed from ova, those just indicated ; namely, that 
although the vitellus is “ continuous the Polype produces ova and sper- 
with the meduflary substance of the matozoa which become Medusie, and 
stem.” The ova arc there, unmis- that these ova may indifferently be- 
takable by any eye familiar with come citlwn* Polypes or Medusa', 
the ova of zoophytes : and by cutting The latter fact ceases to be so mar- 
off the tips of the capsules we can vellous, when we consider that Agas- 
gcntly press these ova out, revealing siz has demonstrated the identity 
the terminal vesicle m each, and the in structure of Polype and Medusa, 
vitelline mass surrounding it. Not Of still greater importance as regards 
only are ova there, but in some in- the theory of Parthenogenesis is the 
stances spermatozoa may be ob- conclusion that from germ-cells alone, 
served in great activity, and this without any influence from sperm- 
at a time when the circulation, cells,. Polypes and Medusa* may be 
or more properly oscillation, of developed. Do you ask for evidence 
medullary granules from the stem on which lo base this conclusion ? 
into the interior of the capsule The evidence u^of two kinds : first, 
is perfectly visible. Sometimes, in- the indubitalJM fact that the un- 
stead of these, we find •simply a fertilised eggs of enfcornostraca, gall- 
massof granules and nucleated cells; liies, bees, moths, and silk-worms, 
at other times, ova in various stages do boedme developed animals (and re- 

* Principles of Comparative Physiology, p. 552. 
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cent experiments in France and Ger- 
many show that dioecious plants be- 
come fertile even when the pollen is 
removed) ; and secondly, to this posi- 
tive testimony I add the negative in- 
dication of the comparative rarity of 
spermatozoa in the ovarian capsules. 

Resuming the results of these in- 
vestigations with those of my pre- 
decessors in one schema, wc find, — 

A. The Mcdifsa parent produces ova ; 

B. These ova are developed through 
an infusorial stage into Polypes ; 

C. These Polypes, in turn, produce 
o va ; 

D. (1) These ova arc developed into 
Medusio, thus completing the cycle 
opened at A. 

D. (2) These ova arc developed into 
Polypes, thus completing the cycle 
opened at C. 

The budding process, which both 
Medusa and Polype manifest, may be 
eliminated from the scheme of “Alter- 
nation. ” We shall, hereafter, sec that 
it is essentially the same as the other, 
processes of generation. 

Such, in brief, is the history, such 
are the facts of Parthenogenesis. Let 
us now glance at the theories which 
attempt to explain them. Steenstrup, 
whose merits are very considerable, 
and who first propounded a general 
theory, named by him the “ Alterna- 
tion of generations,” encumbered the 
question, instead of clearing it, when 
he called the Polype the “wet nurse” 
of the Medusa, denying its claim to 
be considered as a “ parent.” To say 
that the Polype is not properly a 
“ parent,” but has only the germs of 
the Medusa confided to.it, is, as 
Professor Owen justly remarked, to 
make a metaphor supply the place 
of an explanation, lu reply to this 
objection Steenstrup boldly declares 
his theory is la combi liaison intime 
des fails. Professor Owen convinc- 
ingly shows that the theory is purely 
verbal : it is, moreover, in direct 
antagonism with the fact that the 
Polype sometimes produces eggs 
without the mediation of & Medusa ; 
and if a Polype ? issuing from an egg, 
and also producing arffgg from which 
another Polype will issue, be not re- 
garded as a “parent,” it will be 
difficult to specify in wluit parentage 
truly consists. Steenstrup’s theory is 
almost identical, except in language, 
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with that of the old writer alluded 
to by Quatrefages, who accounted 
for Bonnet’s facts by a “ transmitted 
fecundation.” “ D’aprfcs lui, les 
puceronsproduisent toujours des oeufs 
aussi bien que les autres insectes, 
mais chez eux la fiScondation, au lieu 
d’agir sur une g^ndration sculemcnt, 
dtend son influence & plusieurs gene- 
rations successives. Elle devient par 
consequent inutile jusqu’au moment 
oh la somrne d’action transmise de 
infcrc h Jille cst totalcment £puigee.” 

At a first glance this may be mis- 
taken for an anticipation of Owen’s 
theory ; but a more rigorous inspection 
discovers that Owen’s theory differs 
from it by the all -important character 
of definiteness. Instead of throwing 
over the question the obscure gene- 
rality of a phrase, it points directly 
to a specific fact, or condition, such 
as, if accepted, would indicate the 
terminal stage of inquiry, beyond 
wliich no intellect could ho]4! to 
penetrate. It starts from the germ- 
cell, from which the organism arises, 
and, following the course of this germ- 
cell, it holds the Ariadne thread, 
which, through all the mazes of the 
labyrinth, conducts the mind to clear 
issues. Let us f in as brief a space as 
possible, develop this theory. 

All organisms, plant or animal, 
originate in a cell. This cell sponta- 
neously divides into two, these two 
into four, these four into eight, and 
60 on, till, instead of a solitary nucleat- 
ed cell, a mass is present, known as 
the “germ mass.” In the Conferva , 
instead of a mass, a thread of cells 
has arisen forming the filament wdiich 
constitutes the w hole plant. In the 
animal, the c411s have not been 
placed end to end, thread-like, hut 
side to side, and* form what is called 
the “ mulberry mass ; ” and a further 
distinction is to be noted, namely, 
that each animal cell, as it formed, 
carried with it a portion of the yolk. 
From the “germ mass” the animal 
is evolved. Each cell of this mass 
is the offspring of the primary germ- 
cell, reproducing its powers and 
capacities. As the animal is formed 
out of this tfnass, and by means of it, 
wc are forced to the conclusion that 
the cells have become transformed in- 
to tissues. But “ not sill the progeny 
of the primary germ-cell are required 
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for the formation of the body in all why do we always see a sudden 
animals: certain of the derivative change — a leap, as it were, into higher 
germ-cells may remain unchanged, life — completing the cycle by the 
and become included in that body Polype producing a Medusa, the lnr- 
wliich has been composed of their val Aphis producing an Aphis, the 
metamorphosed and diversely com- plant producing a flower? To this 
bined or confluent brethren : so in- question Owen has prepared an an- 
cludcd, any derivative germ-cell, or swer. The original cell, in its fre- 
thc nucleus of such, may commence cmenfc subdivision, gradually loses by 
and repeat the same processes of dilution a portion of its plastic force, 
growth by imbibition, and of propa- If on starting it had a force of 100, 
gation by spontaneous fission, as after fifty subdivisions it will have 
those to wnlcli itself owed its no more than 2. It is this necessary 
origin.”*' * dilution of power in repeated repro- 

It is this, according to Owen, which duct ions which prevents Partheno- 
constitutes Parthenogenesis. Some genesis from being indefinitely pro- 
of the cells, instead of being trails- longed. 

formed into tissues, remain, unchaug- Such is the theory, in every way 
ed as cells, included in the body, where remarkable, proposed by our great 
they repeat the original process of anatomist ; and before proceeding 
subdivision, and produce offspring as to examine its stability, I will adduce 
they themselves were produced. In the strongest illustration in its favour 
proportion, therefore, to the complex- I have yet found. The theory assumes 
ity of the animal (that is, in propor- t hat sonic of the original germ-cells 
tion tfc the amouut of cells transform- are retained untransformed in the 
ed into tissues), Will be its inability body of the Hydra and Aphis, which 
to reproduce itself by Pnrthenogene- cells, in virtue of their original ten- 
sis. In projiortion to the amount of deucy, subdivide and develop into 
unchanged cells will be this power new animals. This assumption has 
of reproduction. The marvels of the been disputed. Quat refuges goes so 
Hydra, as recounted by Trembley, far as to say that it is an hypothesis 
are thus explicable ; for the llyilra. without foundation. Put Owen had 
retains its germ-cells unchanged already stated direct observations in 
everywhere, except in the tentacles the ease of the Aphis, which proved 
and the integument, and these are the retention of some port ion of the 
incapable of Reproduction. “ The germ-mass ;f and Burnett, £ although 
reproduction of parts of higher ani- lie denies tliUt the. included vitelline 
mals has also been found to depend mass has the structure of eggs, gives 
on pre-existing cells retained as such, positive testimony to the fact of in- 
Mr H. I). S. GModsir has shown that elusion, and the subsequent (‘volution 
in the lobster, so noted for the power of* Aphides from the mass. Granting, 
of reproducing its claws, the regener- however, ^lmt there may be some 
ative faculty does not reside at any equivoque in such evidence, all oqui- 
part of the claw* indifferently, but in voquo is set aside in the example now 
a special locality at trie basal end of to be adduced. We have formerly 
the first joint. This •joint is almost seen that the germ-mass of the Solis, 
tilled by a mass of nucleated cells Doris, and Aplysia, normally deve- 
surrounded by a fibrous and muscular lops itself into one, two, three, and 
band.” even eight distinct animals. As 

But here the reader may ask how this takes place contemporaneously, 
the cycle of generation is ever com- and iji the same chorion - as one egg 
pleted? why dues not the Polype actually divides into several embryos, 
continue budding off fresh Polypes by a simple process of subdivision in 
far ever; why does not the aphis- the germ-mass I do not see how 
larva continue producing broods of Owen’s pusitio# can be denied, that 
larva? ; why does not the •plant per- here at least the offspring of the ori- 
sisfc in sending forth leaves and buds; ginal cell is actually included in each 

* Owen : Parthenogenesis , p. 5. + Ibid. p. G9. 

. 4 *- to the translation of Sicuold’s Comparative Anatomy , p. 465. 
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distinct mass, and that it is the ori- 
gin of each embryo. Whether the 
cells are unchanged or not, may be a 
question ; it is certain that they are 
included : and as there can be little 
difference in the process, whether 
the progeny of one cell be developed 
simultaneously as in the Doris, or 
successively as in the Aphis, the fun- 
damental position seems secured. I 
say seems f bemuse I do not really 
think it is, nor do I find myself able* 
to accept, Owen’s explanation. 

Quatrefages and Siebold object to 
the name of Parthenogenesis as cun- 
bodying an error. The larval aphis, 
says the former, cannot properly be 
styled a virgin, because it is an in- 
complete organism, and “a 1’idec de 
virgmitd so rattaehc invinciblemeut 
cello de la possibility de cessation de 
cet dtat-.” He objects, therefore, to. the 
name, because, he says, Owen’s con- 
ception rests on the remarkable ex- 
ception of the aphis-larva, in which 
reproductive organs, incomplete, but 
still perfectly recognisable, have been 
discovered. The objection, which was 
never very forcible, is completely si- 
lenced by Von Siebold’s discovery of 
perfect insects, male and female, in 
the virgin-progeny of bee and moth. 
As to Von Siebold’s objection to the 
name, that by it Owen u confounds 
Parthenogenesis with alternation of 
generations,” it is met not only by 
the explanation Owen gives in a note 
to the translation of Von Siebold’s 
work (p. 1.1), but is further met by 
what will probably be seen, in the 
following discussion, to be the true 
state of the ease ; namely, that the 
generation of bees and moths is essen- 
tially the same as that of Ascidinns, 
Aphides, and Polypes ; and instead 
of confounding two distinct things 
in one phrase, Owen has reconciled 
two seeming differences. * 

.Retaining, therefore, the name Owen 
has given* to tin* phenomenon, let us 
examine his theory. Quatrefages, 
among objections of little weight, 
urges one of more value when lie says 
that the process of segmentation in 
the yolk is now known to be different 
from that stated by Owen, being the 
spontaneous act of the ovum, whether 
the ovum be fertilised or not*; and 


farther, that the "yolk cells” are not 
cells at all. On this latter point it 
may be observed that embryologists 
are still divided,* the dispute turning 
on the correct definition of a cell- - 
much as if men disputed whether a 
book “ in sheets ” ought properly to 
be called a “ book.” As regards 
Owen’s theory, a slight modification 
in its terms would meet the objection. 
Not so the objection which must, I 
think, be raised agnirat the vital 
point in the theory — the assumption 
of a definite prolific force contained 
in the primary germ-cell, a force 
which becomes diluted by subdivi- 
sion of the cell, and can be renewed 
only through another agt of fertilisa- 
tion. This is the heel of Achilles : 
if vulnerable here, our great anatom- 
ist: may be pricked by any vulgar 
javelin. Let us try. cc The physiolo- 
gist,” says our philosopher, “ con- 
gratulates himself with justice when 
lu* has been able to pass from cause 
to cause, until he arrives at the union 
of the spent tatoznan with the ger- 
minal vesicle as the essential condi- 
tion of development — a cause ready 
to operate when favourable circum- 
stances concur, and without which 
cause those circumstances would have 
no effect. What I have endeavoured 
to do has been, to point out the con- 
ditions which bring about the pre- 
sence of the same essential cause in 
the eases of the development of an 
embryo from a parent that has not. 
itself been impregnated. The cuu*c 
is the same in kind, though not in 
degree; and every successive genera- 
tion, or series of spontaneous fissions 
of the primary impregnated germ- 
cell, must weaken the*spermatic force 
transmitted to such successive genera- 
tions of cells.” 

Quatrefages justly calls this a se- 
ductive theory ; lmt adds, that not 
even the i n i p< >s i ng a u t hori ty of 0 wen \s 
name lias gained acceptance lor it. 
The first objection I should raise is* 
that the assumption of the prolific 
f orce belongs to w* ^physiology. The 
second objection is, that, it forces u*r 
to embrace the paradox of the great- 
est effect arising from the most dimi- 
nished force, since, according to it, 
the seed, in its primal vigour, only 


* See the latest work on the subject : Funkf/s Lehrbuch dcr Physiologic , p. 13(3 6, 
et scq. 
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produces buds, in its exhaustion, 
flowers ; the egg, in its primal vigour, 
only produces Polypes and Larvae, in 
its exhaustion, Medusa; and perfect 
Aphides. . Or must we regard the 
Flower, Medusa, and perfect Aphis 
as inferior and arrested forms, of 
which Leaf, Polype, and Larva arc 
the matured beings ? The celebrated 
Wolff maintained that the Flower 
was an imperfect organism — flowers 
and fructification, according to him, 
being the consequences of arrest of 
de.volopment ; * and much may be 
said for this hypothesis, although we 
must finally reject it, when wc know 
that there are plants which flower 
before they put forth leaves, and that 
the larval Aphis is confessedly an im- 
perfect insect. 

A third, and far more fatal, objec- 
tion is, that, under suitable condi- 
tions, the plant will continue putting 
forth buds, the Polype putting forth 
Polypes, the larval Aphis larva*, to 
an indefinite extent. The “ prolific 
force,” instead of diminishing, by re- 
peated subdivisions of the cells, re- 
tains its primitive fertility. Kyber 
kept a plant, with larval aphides, in 
a room the temperature of which was 
constant , and saw these larva; pro- 
duce broods for four years without 
interruption 1 Whereas, liad the tem- 
perature varied, these larva; would 
have manifested changes similar to 
those observed in ordinary circum- 
stances, when the lowering of the 
temperature ip autumn stops the 
production of larva;, and induces that 
of perfect insects. We may also refer 
to the observation of Sir J. G. DaJ- 
yell, who kept a strobUn for several 
years continually budding. 

A fourth and last objection is, that 
the Polypidom, whiftli produces both 
Polypes and Medusa; by gemmation, 
also produces eggs which become Po- 
lypes, as every one knows, and eggs 
which become Medusas, as I have 
discovered ; y* t, after one of these 
egg capsules lias been developed on 
the Polypidom, the budding process 
Continues as before. This would im- 
ply that the original prolific force, 
when nearly exhausted* produced 
eggs, and then, suddenly recovering 
its vigour, continued the production 


of buds. Now, an oscillating force 
pf this kind cannot be accepted. 

Although I think Owen’s theory 
must be abandoned, it seems to me 
incomparably the best which has been 
offered— -indeed, the only one which 
goes deeper than a phrase, and rests 
on definite conditions. The very de- 
finiteness of these conditions specified 
enables them to be closely tested and 
confronted with fact. ** The pregnant 
ideas contained in his work have been 
of essential service in the formation 
of those conclusions which force me 
to 'regard Parthenogenesis as not pre- 
senting any peculiar mystery. I shall 
endeavour to show that it is no devia- 
tion from the ordinary processes of 
Reproduction, except in formal and 
quite accessory details. Do not, how- 
ever, suppose that, in denying the 
relative marvellousness of a pheno- 
menon which has excited so much 
astonishment, there is any attempt 
to lessen the original marvel. When 
the rise of a feather in the air is 
explained by the same law of gravi- 
tation which explains the fall of the 
quill, no mystery is dissipated by this 
reduction of two seemingly contra- 
dictory facts to one law. In like 
manner, the eternal mystery of Re- 
production remains the same dark 
Dynamis, baffling all comprehension, 
although by its laws we may also ex- 
plain this novel phenomenon of Par- 
thenogenesis. 

Hitherto physiologists have admit- 
ted three forms of Reproduction. 1. 
The fissi parous ; e. <j. when a cell 
spontaneously divides into two eells. 

2. The (f*m.mrparons ; e. //. when a 
plant puts forth buds, or a polype 
sends forth polypes from its stem. 

3. The oviparous; * . y. when the plant 
and animal produce seeds and eggs. 
Fission, Gemination, and Genera- 
tion, are the three names designating 
these processes. The two first are 
universally admitted to be identical 
processes ; but, as far as my reading 
extends, all writers, except Owen, 
regard Gemmation and Generation 
as two essentially distinct processes. 
His perception of that universal error 
is one of the pregnant ideas to which 
I feel myself most indebted. Tho 
Hydrst, as lie remarks, produces Hydra; 


K Wolff, Theorie von der Generation. 1764. £ SO. ctsen. 
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both by Gemmation and Generation. 
“ The young Hydra from the bud is 
identical in organic structure and 
character with that which comes from 
the ovum ; and when the effects of 
organic development are the same, 
their efficient causes cannot be ‘ alto- 
gether distinct only the non-essen- 
tial accessories of the process may be 
the subject of variation.” Since that 
was written, Yon Siebold has proved 
that perfect silkworms are produced 
by what lias hitherto been considered 
as Gemmation ; and I have found, 
that from the same mass of cells Me- 
dusas are produced indifferently by 
Gemmation or Generation. 

All the endeavours *to prove that 
Parthenogenesis is in every case the 
result of mere Gemmation are power- 
less against Owen, who denies the 
essential difference between Gemma- 
tion and Generation, and only serve 
to support his view when they arc 
coupled with Von Siebold’s disco- 
veries. The Hydra sending forth a 
second Hydra from its own substance 
directly, may be said to “ bud” like 
a plant. The Aphis producing broods 
of Aphides internally, instead of ex- 
ternally, which broods are unattached 
to their parent, may likewise be said 
to exhibit “ internal Gemmation,’ - - 
the differences being non-essential. 
Put when we come to Yon Siebold’s 
facts, which present ns with the pro- 
duction of eggs instead of young, how 
shall we name the process { We must 
name it internal oviparous Gemma - 
ti.on ; and what distinction there is 
between oviparous Gemmation and 
oviparous Generation, it will be diffi- 
cult to say. In both cases, eggs are 
produced directly from the substance 
of the parent ; these eggs, in both 
cases, develop into animals indistin- 
guishable in structure or function, 
and capable of reproducing their spe- 
cies by either mode. From attending 
to formal and accessory differences, 
and not keeping the attention fixed 
on essential processes, physiologists 
have imagined a distinction to exist 
between Gemmation and Generation, 
which will not withstand close scru- 
tiny. Thus, M. Quatrefages says, 

“ In the animal as in the plant, re- 
production by budding is effepted on 
the spot (en entier sur place), at . the 
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expense of the parent’s substance. In 
the two kingdoms, reproduction by 
seeds and eggs demands the con- 
course of two elements prepared by 
special organs. It is immaterial whe- 
ther these organs are both united in 
the same individual, or borne by dis- 
tinct individuals; there is always a 
father and a mother, a stamen and a 
pistil, an element which fertilises, 
and an element which is fertilised.” 
I really cannot see anything beyond 
subsidiary distinctions here. The 
contrast is only formal. Out of the 
substance of the parent both bud and 
seed are evolved ; whether the pro- 
duct shall he a mass of cells which at 
once develop into an on/an ism by 
repeated subdivision, o* into an egg 
by repeated subdivision, will depend 
on specific conditions, but the essen- 
tial process is the same in each. The 
egg itself is a product, as much as 
the embryo ; it is not a starting-point, 
but a station on the grand junction- 
line of development. No one will 
venture to assert that the process of 
Nutrition is ‘other than identical, 
whether the product evolved from 
the blood -plasma be a nerve-cell, a 
muscle-cell, or a gland-cell : different 
as these products are, they all issue 
from embryonal cells indistinguish- 
able from each other ; and the Jaw of 
Nutrition by which they increase is 
the same hrw in all. The identity of 
the process in Reproduction is clearly 
seen in the following results of Mr 
R. Q. Couch's observations on the 
Scrtularian Polypes : V At certain sea- 
sons of the year they produce cells 
much, larger" than those of a more 
permanent character. These, at first, 
are composed of the granular pulp of 
the stem ; afterwards the pulp be- 
comes furrowed, and finally formed 
into cells. After a short period they 
separate from the parent, and under- 
go the process of development. If 
these cells attain a certain size, they 
are developed into eggs ; if they are 
stunted by cold, they are formed into 
Polypes ; while if, from unfavourable 
causes, they are still smaller, thejr 
grow into branches j and thus we see 
that, according to circumstances, dif- 
ferent organs are capable of being 
eliminated from the same structure.” * 
In conclusion, let us remember that 


Penzance Nat. Hist. Society Report for 1850, p. 374. 
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the egg itself is a generated product ; hundred and sixty-eight millions in a 
as all know who have made them- month. In this, the simplest form 
selves acquainted with the results of of Reproduction, the identity of the 
embryologieal research, in which the process with that of Growth is imlis- 
phases of the genesis of the egg putable and undisputed, 
are minutely recorded ; this genesis Let us ascend a step, and wc reach 
being the "same essential process the second form of Reproduction; 
observed in ail other forms of growth, which is the union of two simitar 
And this cuts the ground from under cells. This is named by botanists the 
the old position, which declares that act of “ conjugation.” In a simple 
the union of two different elements, filament, consisting of cells produced 
a germ-cell and a sperm-cell, is the by fission, any two cells may unite ; 
act of Generation- — an act sui yen- their contents coalesce to form a 
eris, and altogether distinct from the new starting-point, from which the 
act of cell-multiplication, or Growth, multiplication of cells may proceed, 
which is to be regarded simply ,£ as a Instead of two cells in the same 
modification of the nutritive func- filament, two cells of contiguous fila- 
tion.” This act of union, hitherto meats may coalesce, but in each case 
regarded as flic fundamental act of it is the union of two similar cells, 
all Reproduction, is only, I believe, This is the first dim indication wc 
a subsidiary, derivative process, and obtain of that union of different sexes 
not by any means the u ultimate fact” which in higher organisms becomes 
at which our researches must pause ; the normal process, 
a conclusion to which Gootlm pointed From the fission of one cell into 
when he showed that Growth and two similar cells, and the conjugation 
Reproduction in plants are but dilie- of two similar cells, we now pass to 
runt aspects of the same law. the third and final inode of Repto- 

Let us arrange the known facts of duct ion, namely, the union if two 
Reproduction in their ascending or- dissimilar cells. To this union the 
der of complexity. Wliat is the sine special mime of Generation is applied; 
plost process known l It is that of a but the difference of name must, not 
cell spontaneously multiplying itself be allowed to mask the identity of 
by subdivision. In the albuminous the process. It is a fact that, for the 
and starchy fluid named prolnpla, s- production of the moiv.coinplcx organ- 
r ma a single cell appears. It assimi- ism-, union of germ-cells and sperm- 
lates more an/1 more of the fluid. It cells is indispensable. Speculative 
then divides into two cells perfectly physiologists have likened this union 
similar. These two cells divide into of germ-cell with sperm - cell to 
four, eight, sixteen, and so the multi- the union of an acid with its base, 
plication continues, till then; is a lila- But the deeper our researches pene- 
ment of cells, each independent and t rate, the more erroneous does such a. 
capable of separate existence, but comparison appear; and instead of 
each attached to the#other by its* leading us to the conviction of any 
cell- wall. In the s :i;ne way leaves, essential dissimilarity or opposition 
instead of filaments, are formed, in the constitution of these cells, they 
Many of the lower pkints are nothing lead us to a demonstration of the 
but aggregations of such cells ; and essential similarity of these cells. [ 
in many this simple mode of Repro- cannot pause here to trace the genesis 
duction is the only mode yet dis- of ovum and spermatozoon, but must 
covered. By this process of sub- content myself with the assertion, 
division a single cell of the Proton- whicji the reader can verify by con- 
cus nivalis (or red snow) will redden suiting any embryologieal authority, 
vast tracts of snow in a tew hours ; that in their origin, and in the earlier 
and the Jiovista yiyanteum is esti- phases of their development, these 
mated produce in one hour no less two cells are identical. It is only in 
than fi.iir thousand millions Iff cells, their subsequent history that they 
Khrenberg computes the increase of differ.* If one convincing argument 
the infusorial Paramecium at two be needed to crown all these indica- 

* That is tlio reason why plants can be developed into male or female according to 
the will of the experimenter. 
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tious, we may find it in the now indu- 
bitable fact, that animals which nor- 
mally are developed from fertilised 
eggs, are also normally developed 
from eggs unfertilised. It is clear, 
then, that if the egg, previous to fer- 
tilisation, has within it the elements 
and conditions which will produce 
the same animal as would have issued 
from the fertilised egg, the influence 
of the spcrm«ccll on the germ-cell, 
whatever it may be, cannot be of 
that elementary indispensable nature 
which is implied in the comparison 
of an acid uniting with a base to form 
a salt. No alkali spontaneously de- 
velops into a salt ; without the acid 
the alkali is powerless to assume any 
of the saline forms. l>ut the germ- 
cell does develop an embryo with- 
out the aid of a s norm- cell ; at least 
in certain cases, wliere, from the ex- 
istence of sperm-cells, we should a 
priori imagine their influence to be 
indispensable. Indispensable this 
influence is in the more complex 
organisms (although the insect is 
a very complex organism) ; but 
we observe one intensely significant 
fact, namely, that the germ-cell spon- 
taneously passes through the same 
early phases of its development, whe- 
ther it be fertilised or not: It cannot 
•‘(tntinvr its development, as the ova 
if Polypes, Entomostraea, Bees, and 
Moths continue theirs, but neither is 
there any Ji.tr d limit to its arrest. 
Home ova fall short at one stage, 
others at others, but at no stage of 
their history can we say, Here the 
aid of fertilisation begins. Every 
ovum, therefore, of the 1 ugliest ani- 
mal as of the lowest, has within it 
the power of development unaided by 
tho* spermatozoon : this development 
falls very short indeed of an embryo 
in the highest animals, but it travels 
some miles on the road towards that 
goal ; and when, as in insects, the goal 
is not very distant, it may be reached. 
We may liken the spermatozoa to the 
extra pair of horses put to the car- 
riage to enable it to reach a certain 
distance over mountainous ground. 
Two horses have dragged the carriage 
to the foot of the hill, and have 
brought it by precisely the same route 
as the four horses would have«taken ; 
but here, at the foot of the lull, the 


extra horses are indispensable. In 
granting the indispensable nature of 
the aid of such extra horses, no one 
would think of saying that it proved 
the necessity of four horges to car- 
riage travelling. 

What the precise nature of the in- 
fluence exercised by the spermato- 
zoon truly is we know not ; but an 
hypothesis may be here suggested, 
provided the reader regards it as an 
hypothesis, and not at all interfer- 
ing with the positive facts just stat- 
ed. Wt may give speculation elbow- 
room for a moment, and return to 
our discussion in no worse condition 
than before. When the spermato- 
zoon penetrates into the interior of 
the ovum, it there becomes dissolved, * 
and finally disappears. According to 
Meissner* its metamorphosis is pre- 
cisely the same, whether occurring in- 
side the ovum or apart from it, and 
in each case the process is one of 
gradual change into fat. Now if we 
consider the absolute importance of 
flit in the formation of ceils, and re- 
member that the development of the 
ovum is through a continuous multi- 
plication of cells, the influence of the 
spermatozoon will be perfectly intel- 
ligible as that of furnishing increase 
of cell-production. The sperm-cell 
being proved identical with the germ- 
ed l, we may compare its additional 
force to the force added by the extra 
horses which must draw the carriage 
up the hill. 

Having given expression to my 
hypothesis, I return to the survey of 
tiie various modes of Reproduction, 
which we have seen to be identical, 
since not only are Fission and Gem- 
mation admitted toliie identical, but 
we have further seen that between 
Gemmation and Generation no real 
vital distinction exists. To that has 
been added the demonstration, that 
however frequent, and in many eases 
indispensable, the union of two dissi- 
milar cells may be in the production 
of an embryo, the fundamental pro- 
cess of Generation is not expressed 
in it. The union is a secondary 
derivative process, and the result is 
often attainable without it. In a 
word, it has been shown that the two 
dissimilar cells are essentially similar, 
and their union, therefore, is csscn- 


In Siebold’s u Kolliker’s Zcitschnft.f, Wissen. Zoologie, vi. 
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tially the same as the conjugation of 
two similar culls ami this union wo 

know not to be indispensable to Re- 
production. As the process of Growth 
is identical with that of Fissiparous 
Reproduction, it must equally be so 
with that of Gemmiparous and Ovi- 
arous Reproduction ; the dilferences 
etween Growth and Reproduction 
being only formal non-essential diffe- 
rences — such, for instance, as the mass 
of cells being aggregated together in- 
to filaments, or each cell being set 
free to exist by itself as an individual ; 
or the cells which would have formed 
one of the tissues of an animal 
are separately developed into a new 
animal. 

If the reader has followed with 
assent this somewhat abstruse dis- 
cussion and elucidation of the iden- 
tity of Growth and Reproduction, he 
will have little difficulty in classing 
the phenomena of Parthenogenesis 
under the ordinary laws of Repro- 
duction, and removing the peculiar 
marvel which has hitherto invested 
those phenomena. Accepting Repro- 
duction as a vital property — an ulti- 
mate fact — which appears under the 
various forms of Growth, Gemma- 
tion, and Generation, lie will admit 
that there is nothing more marvel- 
lous in an animalcule reproducing 
several millions of animalcules by 
spontaneous jission, than in a plant 
being constructed out of several mil- 
lions of cells, each produced by a 
spontaneous fission ; in each case the 
marvel is the same, the process the 
same. It is not more marvellous 
that an Aphis should produce another* 
Aphis full-formed from its own sub- 
stance, than that a Iqbster should out 
of its own substance replace a broken 
claw. 

The peculiarity of Parthenogenesis 
which has most attracted and puzzled 
naturalists is the fact that each gene- 
ration is unlike its parent. In Steeii- 
strup’s words, “ Generation A pro- 
duces generation B, which^is dissimi- 
lar to itself ; whilst generation B 
.produces generation C, which is dis- 
similar to itself, but which returns to 
the form of generation A.” This, on 
closer scrutiny, becomes very dubious. 
Agassiz lias pointed out the identity 
in structure of the Medusa and 


Polype : and although there arc for- 
mal dmeronocs between these two 

animals, as we ascend the scale such 
differences grow less, and finally dis- 
appear. The Aphis produces a larval 
Aphis, which only differs from its 
parent in the imperfection of certain 
organs, and these imperfections arc 
not constant; the larva lias some- 
times wings. The virgin product of 
the silkworm Moth as every way 
indistinguishable from the products 
of fertilised eggs. 

What then is the theory of Parthe- 
nogenesis to which this discussion 
conducts us ? Simply this : The phe- 
nomenon is not a deviation from the 
ordinary laws of Reproduction, but a 
derivation from those laws. What 
they are,* no one at jirescnt. can ex- 
press. The fact that all organic be- 
ings are endowed with the property 
of Reproduction, which manifests 
itself under the forms of Growth, 
Gemmation, and Generation, must, 
for tlie present at least, be accepted 
as an ultimate fact, not permitting 
dispute, not admitting explanation. 
Whether new individuals, or only 
new parts of individuals, are repro- 
duced, the fundamental process is the 
same. Whether the animal produce 
cells which increase as buds, or as 
eggs, the process is the same. Whether 
the egg develop under the influence 
of fertilisation, or without that influ- 
ence, the process is the same. Whe- 
ther the uuion of two cells, followed 
by continuous fission, be taken as the 
starting-point, or whether the con- 
tinuous fissions proceed without any 
union, everywhere the one law of 
Reproduction — the fundamental pro- 
perty of Growth — meets us as the 
ultimate fact, tlie great terminal 
mystery ; and the simplest form un- 
der which this process is known to 
us is the spontaneous subdivision 
of a cell. Thus, to borrow Goethe’s 
words, — 

“ All-thc forms resemble, yet none is tlie 
same as another ; 

Thus the whole of the throng points at a 
deep-hidden law. 

Points at a sacred riddle.’* 

The sacred riddle awaits its (Edipus 
probably will for ever remain un- 
answered. 
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LIFE OF SIR CHARLES J. NAPIER. 

PART II. 


Opportunity rarely fails him who 
seeks it. The soul conscious of a 
destiny seldom waits in vain for a 
fulfilment. The “ village Ha mode ns” 
and the “ mute inglorious Miltons ” 
are, we believe, the few among the 
children of men. To whom Provi- 
dence has assigned a part, Providence 
also mostly assigns a time and place. 
We are no fatalist, but we believe 
that the Clod who implants power, 
implants beside it a faith in its pur- 
pose. There be those whose hearts 
tail, whose arms hang down, and 
whose knees droop, and these pass 
away with unacted lives ; but the 
men who in expectancy and pre- 
paration wait for their opportunity, 
as the Israelites did for their Exodus, 
with loins girded and feet shod, sel- 
dom fail in reaching the goal and 
winning the prize, 'diaries Napier 
was one of those. He. was tlie 
strong man armed, —the good knight 
with his sword loose in the sheath, 
his harness bright and his heart full 
strung ; ever ready and able. Men 
have been always eager to unravel 
futurity : they may read it in their 
own hearts ; out of the aspirations 
and hopes there spun is often woven 
tli o web of a destiny. In boyhood, 
youth, man hood, and old age, Charles 
Napier ever in his own aspirations 
saw a future, ever had within him 
an augury of command and success. 
The vision of fame was always present 
to him ; disappointment could not dis- 
pel, age could not shadow it ; it went 
neforo him, ever, as the star ill the 
East, leading on to achievement. 

In Ids fifty-ninth year he is ap- 
pointed to a command on the staff 
at Bombay, and in this foresees his 
opportunity. 

Thus he speaks : “ The appoint- 
ment is accepted. My hope is to 
get there safe, but to move my fa- 
mily is fearful ! I go overland, and 
shall insure my life for two years. 
If there is war in the Punjaub, which 
seems likely, a good command may 
fall to me : it will be sorrowful to 
leave? you all, for it is late in life and 

you lxxxii. — N o. mi. 


I am much worn.” Again, in India : 
“ To try my hand with an army is a 
longing not to be described ; yet it 
is mixed with shame for the vanity 
which gives me such confidence : it 
will come, and I cannot help it, as to 
my mind ; but as to my body, it is 
not so. Oh ! for forty, as at Oepha- 
lonia, where I laughed at eighteen 
hours’ hard work on Jioot under a 
burning sun : now, at sixty, how far 
will my carcass carry pje l No great 
distance ! Well, to try is glorious !” 

It is a wonderful spectacle that of 
this man, after all his struggles, buf- 
letings, and strivings, riddled with 
wounds, broken by sickness, overcast 
by injustice 1 , tried by cares, thus 
casting off the dust and ashes from 
bis head, and rising up at the call of 
opportunity, hopeful and confident 
as when he buckled on his maiden 
sword. 

He who reads history aright will 
ever recognise a connection betwixt 
man and nature a fitness in the 
scenes to the action of its various 
dramas. India lias ever been the 
theatre of rapid and brilliant exploit. 
The grandeur, the vastness, the luxu- 
riance of its scenes, the fervour of 
its sunshine, have seemed ever to i^r 
spire men with grand conception aim 
rapid execution, and to characterise 
their deeds by picturesque details 
and striking "effects. The results, 
however, for ages, had not the per- 
manency or tins durability of the 
things around. The rush of conquest 
or empire swept over the land, like 
the How of its own great rivers, now 
receding, now inundating, now fer- 
tilising, now destroying. The history 
of the laud had its grand epochs ; 
but t hey stood, like its own cities, iso- 
late! 1 and apart, without connection, 
communication, or combination, until 
the spirit of conquest was allied with* 
commerce, and the soldier and the mer- 
chant wentJbrth together to conquer 
and to civilise. To this law* which 
had witnessed the wondrous victories 
arid pageant triumphs of Alexander, 
the whirlwind sweep of Genghis 
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Khan, the barbarous ravages of Ti- 
mour. the magnificent rule of Mah- 
moud, and the no less wondrous 
achievements of Clive; which was 
then exhibiting the anomaly of the 
genius of war and the acts of peace 
working in combination — an anomaly 
producing varieties and inconsisten- 
cies in the action of the different 
agencies .which will often appear 
hereafter in this life and history — to’ 
this land of ancient tradition and 
glorious history, of brilliant exploit, 
stirring action, and splendid adven- 
ture, let us follow Charles Napier. 
He arrived ^ ah eventful period. 
Our disasters at Cabool were then 
occurring. Lprd Ellenborongh, the 
new Governor-General, had come to 
inherit the consequences of his prede- 
cessor’s policy, and to incur trie re- 
sponsibility of retrieving the re- 
verses of our arms, of rescuing the 
troops still remaining in Afghanis- 
tan, and of redeeming our national 
honour. Immediately on his arrival 
he applied to Charles .Napier for a 
plan of operations which might effect 
all these objects. It was given, and 
though not officially accepted, was 
adopted in all the main points. His 
suggestion was, “That the first mili- 
tary operations ought to he,” “to move 
upon Cabool from Peshawur, and 
from Candahar by Ghuznee,” “ and 
when our colours were once more 
unfurled at Cabool,” “perhaps if a 
Hgble, generous, not a vindictive 
warfare, be pursued by our troops, 
it might be practicable to retire im- 
mediately with honour from Aff- 
ghanistan, leaving a friendly people 
behind us.” This advice in regard 
to the operations, (though not the 
after policy, was afterwards virtually 
acted upon. To assure the success of 
these movements, and to guard against 
future disaster, it was thought ne- 
cessary to secure the frontiers, by 
which the forces withdrawing from 
Cabool might, retire, or . additional 
troops be advanced in support. With 
this purpose a reserve was to be 
formed on the northern frontier, and 
the force in Srinde, on which coun- 
try General England with Nott’s 
encumbrances would retreat, was to 
be strengthened by an English regi- 
ment, and Charles Napier was ap- 
pointed to q^nmand. 
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The following extracts will v show 
best with * what spirit he entered 
on this work, and under what circum- 
stances : — 

** This day- sixty years old. Well, 
patriotism is no chimera : it is the resolu- 
tion to be honest, carried into b effect 
where our country requires us to act 
contrary to our wishes, comforts, and 
happiness. Perhaps few trials arc more 
severe than sending a men at sixty away 
from his family to ft distant country 
and a bad climate. Well, Lord Colling- 
wood.did not flinch, nor will I, if 1 know 
myself. 

“ f go to command in Scinde with rio 
orders — no instructions, no precise line 
of policy given ! How many men arc in 
Scinde ? Ilow many soldiers to com- 
mand! No one knows! They tell mo 
1 must form and model the staff of the 
army altogether. This is easy to du : 
but is it in IS 42 that the Indian staff 
should be model led- -our empire being 
nearly one hundred yearn old, and exist- 
ing by militaiy force ! That 1 must act 
fur mj'sclf is clear, or rather by my own 
lights in their interest, for they know 
nothing. Feeling myself but an appren- 
tice in Indian matters, I yet look in vain 
for a master ! ” 

Before we follow him in liis career, 
a glance at the scene he is to act in, 
a slight sketch of the people whom 
lie is to subdue and govern, will be 
necessary to the due understanding 
of forthcoming events. 

Oil the north-west frontier of our 
Eastern empire lay the Tliurr, a desert 
vast, arid, and sterile ; beyond this 
was a narrow strip of territory, which 
ran in a diagonal line for four hundred 
miles from a point a little below the 
junction of the Funjaub rivers with 
the. Indus to the sea. , Through this 
tract rolled the mighty stream of the 
Indus, and, at its southern extremity, 
emptied its waters, by eleven mouths 
into the ocean. On its north and west 
sides were the mountain fastnesses 
of the Beloochces and other robber 
tribes, ami from it ran the high-roads 
and routes to the dominion of the 
Affghans ; to the north-east lay the 
districts of Mol tan and the empire 
of the Seiks. The country was by 
nature fertile and cultivatable, espe- 
cially where within reach of inunda- 
tions and irrigation from the. river ; 
capable of producing all the fruits, 
grain, and crops needful - in those 
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climes for the sustenance of man. 
But man will not till when he knows 
not who will gather ; and the un- 
certainty of possession, and the ab- 
ject sense of subjection, had for years 
checked the power of labour and the 
course of production. The tide of 
conquest had ebbed and flowed again 
and again over the land, leaving be- 
hind the varied strata of races. There 
was the Hinddb, a serf and slave ; the 
Mohammedan^ his conqueror, though 
now scarcely less abject than himself ; 
above all and over all strode the 
Beloochccs, the lords and masters of 
the land — - and their yoke on the 
necks of the conquered was not easy, 
neither was their burden light. To- 
ward the end of the last century 
the Beloocliecs of the Talpoor tribes 
descended from their mountain homes 
to invade the country, expelled the 
ruling dynasty of the Caloras, and 
established themselves as the domi- 
nant race. The Bcloochcc was by 
nature and habit a warrior ; from 
his birth his hands wen; familiar 
with the sword and shield ; where 
he ruled, he ruled as a soldier and 
conqueror. The people subject to 
their sway were men who could be 
taxed and made beasts of burden ; 
the land they possessed was, in their 
eyes, a space to be turned into 
hunting-grounds ; their polity was 
to prevent invasion or interference 
by exclusion, and by damming up the 
outlets and inlets of their territory ; 
their only idea of wealth was the 
heaping up jewels, gold, and coin in 
their treasure-houses. That there 
were sources of riches inexhaustible 
and ever-flowing in the productive- 
ness of the soil, the labour of the 
people, and the uses of commerce, 
was a truth which they knew not, 
neither would know. After the 
conquest, the supreme power was 
held by the principal chiefs and 
leaders, who formed a confederation 
called jdio Char Yar, or brotherhood. 
At their death the conquered land 
was divided into three distinct 
sovercignties-^that. of the northern 
part, or Upper Scinde ? with the city 
of Kyrpoor aB capital ; that of 
Hydrabad, comp rehending sou them 
or Lower Scihde, and from itfc im- 
portance and central position holding 
a kind of ascendancy over the rest ; 
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and that of Meerpoor, a state situated 
towards the east, and bordering on the 
desert, being partly tributary to Hy- 
drabad, though owning no decided . 
allegiance. All these were distinct 
and independent, connected only by 
the bondhood of common interest 
and defence, and the feeling of clan- 
ship and family ties. Within the 
dcisert were the border fortresses of 
Emaun-Ghur and Omcrcote — the first 
attached to the northern, the latter to 
the Meerpoor principality — and were 
kept by the chiefs as places of retreat 
and cities of refuge in time of need. 
Each district was governed by a body 
of Ameers or princes descended from 
the first conquerors. . The nearest in 
blood was invested with the Puggree, 
or turban of command, the other 
heads of families being associated 
with him in authority and council — 
all holding, however, hereditary terri- 
tory and possessions, witli power of 
taxation and control over their in- 
dividual property. The right of suc- 
cession passedfrom brother to brother, 
and not from father to son, and when 
this line of descent froiti the original 
holders ended, went back to the son 
of the eldest brother. This custom 
was common enough, and led ever 
to confusion, intrigue, and disunion. 
Tin; Ameers ruled as despots, and, 
according to Eastern .policy, were 
ever killing the goose for the golden 
egg. They taxed their people heavily, 
though the tribute was levied in kind, 
and proportioned to the produce of 
the different seasons. They strangled 
commerce by imposing exorbitant 
tolls and dues without affording 
commensurate protection. Merchants 
would not bring* their traffic into a 
country when exposed* to exactions 
from the rulers and robbery from 
their followers. The land was but 
partially cultivated ; the people were 
poor, and moved about in a half- 
migratory state from place to place, 
driving their cattle with them, and 
depending often on their fishing in 
the river for sustenance. Yet from - 
the lowest of these races — the Hin- 
doos, who seem, like the Jews, to 
have the faculty of growing rich 
under the sorest oppressions— sprang 
*a class of men, who, as bankers 
and money-changers, carried on the 
financial and nummary transactions 
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of the country. The Ameers, sur- 
rounded by a rough fierce soldiery, 
lived apart iii a rude state, unmarked 
by the magnificence, luxury, and re- 
finement so often exhibited by East- 
ern despots. Their palaces were 
generally in the midst of fortresses, 
and the mud-huts which grew up 
within and around these constituted 
their cities. ' Their great delight was 
in hunting ; and their “ sliikargars,” 
or preserves, were formed by large 
spaces of the most fertile ground 
near the river ? which were turned 
into dense thickets, “composed of 
tamarisk, saline shrubs, and other 
underwood, with stunted trees of 
bramble, w r hieli are not allowed to 
be pruned or cut, but kept as a har- 
bourage for game and wild animals.” 
These chiefs of Scirnle were, according 
to Elphinstouc, barbarians of the 
rudest stamp, without any of the 
barbarous virtues ; and Burncs eon* 
firms this testimony. Their history, 
however, does not exhibit any of those 
assassinations, wholesale butcheries, 
and fierce internal struggles, which 
so often stain the annals of Eastern 
dynasties ; and the statements of 
those who saw and mixed witli them 
give no evidence of the debaucheries 
and low sensual vices imputed to 
them. It must be remembered that 
the Ameers, from our first connection 
with them, \vere foredoomed, and 
that sentence was passed on them 
by men and powers determined to 
find causes awl excuses for their 


The desire of dividends and the ne^ 
cessity of conquest are not always 
reconcilable. Yet the, one is the 
consequence of the other. The itch- 
ing pill in of the trader has ever pre- 
ceded the closed hand of the soldier. 
The lust of wealth predestined the 
might of aggression. ItBpeaks sweetly, 
treads softly, and promises fair things, 
but surely in its footsteps follows the 
mailed step of the soldifcr. The policy 
of profit begets the policy of acquisi- 
tion. 

Sometimes the same object has 
attractions for both policies. Such 
an object was the Indus. To Direc- 
tors and merchants the possession of 
this noble river represented the trade 
of northern Iml, awoke visions of 
new markets, new sources of traffic, 
and increased dividends. To the 
statesman and soldier it offered a 
strong and safe boundary within 
which empire might be consolidated 
— a base for future operations — a 
point dap/ mi for attack —a defence 
and check against the contingencies 
of Eastern outbreaks and revolutions. 
Commerce, however, took the initia- 
tive ; it made the first invasion. 

It was to ascertain the capabilities 
of the Indus as a channel for commerce 
that we. first visited the country. Thu 
natives, inspired by inward instinct, 
or influenced by a knowledge of what 
had befallen other peoples, looked on 
our coming as a doom. The presence 
of a European was to them the sha- 
dow of fate. 


judgment. This picture of a warrior 
class ruling and oppressing, of a de- 
graded * class ioiling and starving, 
suftbring and enduring— of land un- 
tilled and commerce impeded' — was 
too common in the East to have been 
remarkable in itself ; and the Ameers 
might have gone on taxing, hunting, 
amassing health, fighting and in- 
triguing, and t>cen left to the com- 
mon fate of revolutions ami changes, 
but for one circumstance— the Indus 
flowed through their country. 

The peculiar constitution of the 
Ttndian Government generates a 
double policy-:— the aggrandisement 
of profit, and the aggrandisement of 
Empire ; and hence has arisen appar- 
ently a divided action and a con- 
trary purpose in the agencies of each, 
tending, noweveqpto the same end. 


“ The evil is done,” said a Belqo- 
chee soldier on the advent of our mis- 
sion ; “ ytfu have seen our country.” 
“Alas!” said a Syud, “Scinde is now 
gone, since the English have seen 
the river, which is the road to its 
conquest.” 

The foot of the trader made the 
path for invading armies. Burncs 
was but the forerunner of Charles 
Napier. 

At first we speak softly Jo the 
Ameers, and breathe only of treaties 
for mutual interest and mutual alli- 
ance. These .are grantefl, and contain 
provisions sufficient for the purposes 
of commerce. It is agreed that the 
merchants and traders of Hindostan 
shall Tiavc a passage by the - roads 
and rivers of Scinde for the transport 
of their goods and merchandise from 
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oue country to another, jon condition 
that no military stores should be 
brought, no armed vessels come by 
the said river, and that no English 
merchants should be allowed to settle 
in Scinde. “ The two contracting 
powers bind themselves never to look 
with the eye of covetousness on the 
possessions of each other // ” Two 
years afterwards we obtain a reduc- 
tion of tolls upon vessels navigating 
the Indus, and permission for a na- 
tivo, agent to reside at the mouth of 
the rivfcr. Concession begets aggres- 
sion. We first propose treaties, and 
theu impose them. Two years more 
pass away, and the Ameers arc in a 
strait- -Kiuyeet Singh threatens to 
invade their country. Their diffi- 
culty is our opportunity. We step 
forth as mediators, and as usual 
swallow the oyster, and give the 
combatants the shells. As the price 
of our mediation, we demand that a 
British officer should be stationed at 
Shikarpoor, and a minister be allow- 
ed to take up his residence at Hydra- 
bad, each having a sufficient escort. 
This was conceded reluctantly, but 
the Ajpeers keep the treaty in faith. 
Ours was the first infraction. In 
. 1838 the expedition to Afghanistan 
is undertaken, and Scinde is con- 
venient as a base for military move- 
ments. In the face of treaties, in 
defiance of remonstrance and protest, 
an armed force and military stores 
an', transported through the country, 
and a fort on the Indus taken pos- 
session of. This step provokes such 
disaffection and discontent among 
the Ameers, that we are compelled, 
as a measure of safety, to have a 
military footing in the land. Another 
treaty is enforced, which stipulates 
that a British force should be station- 
ed at Kurraclicc, the seaport of Scinde, 
and another on the west of the Indus, 
the expenses to be partly defrayed 
by the Ameers; that tolls should 
be altogether abolished; that internal 
differences were to be referred to the 
British representatives ; and that 
neither of the powers should corre- 
spond with or give aid to the enemy 
of the other. Thus we became vir- 
tual masters of the laud. One trader 
had swelled into the presence of an 
army. The privilege of commercial 
intercourse had grown into tfte'powcr 
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of coercing policy, and the assumption* 
of arbitration. Wrong grows like an 
avalanche. Absolute power over 
their subjects was still guaranteed 
to the Ameers, but they must have 
felt that the sceptre hacl departed 
from them. • Like the wild beasts in 
their own shikargars, they saw the 
bands of the hunter closing around 
them ; like them, they grew restless 
and excited ; some crouched in their 
lairs in sullen despair ; others sought 
an avenue of escape ; some prepared 
for a treacherous spring ; some were 
ready to stand at bay. 

Such was the scene ; we pass on to 
the ‘action of the drama. Charles 
Napier now appears # on the stage. 
Henceforth in all the scenes and acts 
liis figure is most prominent. Amid 
the lights and shadows of Eastern 
policy, the picturesque groupings of 
Eastern life, the stern action and the 
gloomy catastrophe, first and fore- 
most moves the fierce grey-bearded 
warrior. His will resolves the des- 
tiny of a people. Governors-general 
forge the thunderbolts, but lie hurls 
them. 

We are about to discuss justice, 
and would therefore be just our- 
self. To be so, we must premise one 
thing : No event stands in its own 
light ; past, present, and cotcmpo-. 
vary ones east their lights and sha- 
dows across and upon. it. The disas- 
ter at Cabool shadowed the conquest 
at Scinde. To all -powers and autho- 
rities it was a warning and a lesson. 
To governors-generitl it showed the 
evil of half measures, of vacillation 
and credulity. To military chiefs it 
presented the terrible picture of a 
soldier losing l>y irresolution and in- 
decision his army, his life, his fame ; 
darkening the glory and clouding 
the prestige of his nation. This in- 
fluence, acted strougly on our actors, 
and will account tor much which 
seems, and was, harsh, precipitate, 
and. peremptory in their future deeds. 

. In Scuide Charles Napier, is to be 
supreme ; the rule of the “ politi- 
cals” is to be abolished. All tilings, 
military, political, civil, and com- 
mercial, .are to be subject to one 
judgment and to one man. He fil- 
ters on his work manfully and reso- 
lutely. We follow in his passage up 
the Indus, and see him recalling the 
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points of Alexander’s route and old 
classic reminiscences— riding over 
dusty plains ; visiting Ameers ; sit- 
ting in laughter whilst they all tried 
on his spectacles ; refusing presents, 
giving advice, and making notes of 
men and things which were to form 
the basis of future policy. The safety 
of England and his troops, the organ- 
ising of the cantonments at Sukkur 
and Shikarpoor, were his first care. 
These assured and settled, he turns 
his mind to a review of the work be- 
fore him. 

He acknowledges foregone injus- 
tice. “ We are altogether unjust 
abstractedly, having no original right 
to be here ; but humanity will gain.” 
Yet he ignores the responsibility of 
former wrong, and in his line of con- 
duct starts from the present. u It is 
not for me,” he says, “ to note how 
we came to occupy Scinde, but to 
consider the subject as it stands. 
W e are here by right of treaties en- 
tered into by the Ameers, and there- 
fore stand on the same footing as 
themselves ; for rights' held under 
treaty are as sacred as the right 
which sanctions that treaty.” 

This was convenient doctrine for 
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these chaps to rights with vigour 
and without rigour, great is my mis- 
take.” 

Again : “ They will try to treat, 
but I will take their country, and 
make the Indus the frontier from 
Mittenkote. Lord E. may settle 
affairs liis own way. north, but if I 
lire the shot, I will go the whole hog 
to the sea-shore.” 

This is still more strongly expressed 
in his public papers : — 

“ Can such things long continue ? A 
government hated by its subjects, des- 
potic, hostile alike to the interests of 
England and of its own people ; a go- 
vernment of low intrigue, and so consti- 
tuted that it must fall to pieces iu a few 
years by the vices of its own construc- 
tion. Will not such a government main- 
tain an incessant petty hostility against 
us? Will it not incessantly commit 
breaches of treaties — those treaties by 
which alone we have a right to remain, 
and must therefore rigidly uphold ? I 
conceive such political reason cannot 
last ; the more powerful government 
will, at no distant period, swallow up the 
weaker : would it not then be better to 
come to that result at once ? 1 think it 

would bo better, if it can he d<ye with 
honesty.'* 


us. W c who had broken and cl tanged 
treaties according to our pleasure, 
suddenly start up as the most right- 
eous champions of justice, the most 
rigorous exactors of good faith. We 
who had swallowed camels, assume 
the most violent indignation against 
the men who should gulp down a 
few gnats. 

It is very evident that from the 
first there was a strong conviction in 
Charles Napier’s mind that the annex- 
ation of Scinde tfas a^politicalneces- 
sity ; that the course of events led 
inevitably towards it ; that the inte- 
rests of civilisation demanded it ; and 
equally strong was the conviction 
that he was the man to do it. Such 


convictions in strong natures often 
work up to their cwn ends. This 
feeling qomes forth in all hisjfchoughts 
and plans. 

♦Thus he says, “ All is waste ; the 
robber rules ! With God’s help, ere I 
am six months older, lie shall have a 
wjpe as a beginning for a new era in 
Scinde. I am gathering up my reins, 
my feet aro in the stirrups, my hand 
is on the sword ; and if I do not put 


Better! it is better to spring oil 
your victim like a lion than to play 
with it like a cat. But it could not 
be done with honesty. It was a mat- 
ter of expediency, wholly adverse to 
the principle of abstract justice or 
inoriil right. It is this attempt to 
reconcile expediency with justice 
which blinds the question, and in- 
volves it in intricacy and contro- 
versy. The possession of the Indus 
was necessary, and it was resolved 
to take it, it possibly, by the least 
violent means, and with a view to 
the greatest ultimate good. Such 
was the policy — such the decision of 
our Indian mlers, and it is a mockery 
to veil it with pretexts of treachery 
and pretences of humanity. Man 
can never do a wrong without dis- 
guising it as a right. This is the 
tribute which expediency pays to 
justice. Abstract justice to indivi- 
duals may be, or seem, Virtual evil to 
the many, but it cannot therefore be' 
conceded that man may depart from 
a moral law, because, according to 
his wisdom, good may ensue, Man 
must be* just, and the ordination of 
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events left to Providence. * f We are 
acting substantially just, and for the 
good of the mass, while these Tal- 
poors are like their own crocodiles.” 
This is a sophistry unworthy of the 
man and the soldier. . Tlic poor and 
the oppressed, had they lived in a 
spot apart from the highways of com- 
merce and the barriers of an empire, 
might have cried long enough for 
vengeance. At this time the Tal pod- 
dy nasty was represented at Hydra- 
bad by Mussecr Khan, who wore the 
Puggree, ' and by other powerful 
Ameers of his kin associated with 
him in power ; at Kyrpoor by Roos- 
tum Khan, an aged man, who had in 
)erson assisted to dethrone the Kal- 
ora princes, and behind whom stood, 
like an evil fate, Ali Moorad, a bro- 
ther, the next in right to the turban, 
the* most able, the most intriguing 
and most powerful of the Ameers ; a t 
Moerpoor, Shore Mohammed, the lion, 
is Rais. “ I have maintained,” says 
Charles Napier, “that we only want 
a fair pretext to coerce the Ameers.” 
Such was not wanting. It was more 
than suspected that, during the Afl- 
ghanistan warfare, they had enter- 
tained hostile feelings, and been guilty 
of* hostile purpose, towards the Brit- 
ish. “ It would be impossible to be- 
lieve that they could entertain friend- 
ly feelings, but we should not be jus- 
tified in inflicting punishment upon 
the thoughts.” Herein was found the 
pretext, and on it were grounded the 
following instructions to Charles 
Napier from Lord Kllenborough : — 

“Should any Ameer or chief, with 
whom we have a treaty of alliance and 
friendship, have evinced hostile designs 
.against us during tlio lute events, which 
may have induced them to doubt the 
continuance of our power, it is the pre- 
sent intention of the Governor-general 
to inflict upon the treachery of such ally 
and friend -so signal a punishment as 
^shall effectually deter others from simi- 
lar conduct; but the Governor-general 
Would not proceed in this course without 
the most ample and convincing evidence 
of the guilt of the person accused.” 

This evidence is soon forthcoming. 
An intercepted despatch from Roos- 
tum Khan to the Maharajah of La- 
hore, a secret intercourse Jbetwixt 
.Musseer and Beebruck, chief of the 
Bhoogtees, proposing an attadkon the 
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British troops in their retreat from Aff- 
ghanistan, and a secret alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, against the Eng- 
lish, contracted by these chiefs, were 
adduced as proofs of treasonable intent 
and hostile purpose. The intercepted 
correspondence was denied by the 
Ameers, — pronounced to be forged ^ 
was doubted by Outram, the political 
agent, but pronounced genuine by 
Charles Napier. They had been 
guilty, besides, of minor violations of 
the treaty, of exacting illegal tolls, 
maltreating English subjects, ncgjpct 
of tribute, and obstructing commerce 
and navigation. These charges are 
embodied in a Return of complaints, 
and are deemed sufficient to warrant 
the imposition of another and more 
aggressive treaty. Sukkur, Bukkur, 
and Rorcc, places commanding the 
approach to the country by the In- 
dus ; Kurrachec with Tatta, command- 
ing the sea-coast and the mouths 
of the river, were to be surrend- 
ered to us ; the territory of Subzul- 
cote was to. be restored to its ori- 
ginal possessor, the Rajah of Bawhal- 
poor ; as an equivalent for these, the 
tribute and the arrears were to be 
remitted, “(live me thy vineyard, 
and I will give thee the worth of 
it in money.” These places were 
the strategic points, the keys of the 
country. Sukkur was but three 
weeks’ march from .our northern 
frontier ; Kurrachec a few days' sail 
from Bombay. The holding of these 
made us masters of the land, and the 
occupation of Seinde was fixed. The 
outlets of the shikargar were closed, 
and the time was come when the 
huntsman might advaucc on his prey, 
'to slay or take#aliv$. 

The Ameers grew restive, suspi- 
cious and alarmed at this new 
invasion of their power, and the 
penal treaty was to be enforced 
by the armed occupation of the 
confiscated lands and strong places. 
Charles Napier crosses the Indus at 
Rorec. It was the Rubicon of his 
policy. Once more he is in the field. 
The work of the political is ended, and 
the soldier starts forth. It is refresh- 
ing to get quit of the entanglements, 
the subtleties, and the pretences of 
negotiations arid treaties, and once 
more see him at the soldier’s work, 
with soldiers around him and war in 
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front. The atmosphere of diplomacy 
hfld begun to infect the soul of the 
old warrior, and it grieved us to see 
him adopting its sophisms, cheating 
the devil by pleas of humanity and 
civilisation, throwing sops to Cer- 
berus by pitiful pictures of the 
oppression and -ruffianism of the 
Ameers, whilst at heart he confesses 
“ we had no right to come here, and 
are tarred with the Aftghan brush.” 
The sword drawn and the foot, in 
the stirrup, the mist clears away, and 
alUs bright and clear. The work is 
to be done, and lie is prepared : his 
mind had long foreseen and shaped 
it. The adoption of the northern 
extremity as & point d'apjj u /, whether 
attributable to him or the Govern- 
ment, was in itself a master-stroke. 
The Ameers were thus cut off from a 
retreat to the hill-country, where 
they might hang as an ever-impend- 
ing evil, and are compelled to fight 
on their own ground, with no refuge 
save their desert fastnesses. The 
facility of an advance by the river is 
rejected by him as a fallacy. His 
experience had taught him the im- 
pediments of a water-transport for 
troops, and their helplessness when 
attacked in boats ; and he determined 
to cross the river, and advance horse, 
foot, and guns in a compact mass, by 
the main road, holding the Indus us 
a means of Communication. A firm 
base had been established, the rear 
was safe. Three regiments, a hundred 
cavalry, and four guns are left at 
Sukkur ; k Colonel Wallace is halted 
one march from Roree. 

The Camel Battery had been 
organised. “ Tlie^dcar solemn camels, 
with their noses ftp iirtlie air, looking 
so philosophical, and dragging nine- 
pounders tied to their tails as if they 
were feathers';” the Scinde horse Was 
in training; the force was disciplined ; 
the. difficulties of the country had 
been ascertained, contingencies pro- 
vided for — the cold season chosen for 
striking the blow : all was ready, 
the man and his material. Let us 
flCe how he looks and bears himself 
in front of his work. 

u I feel a spring in me tlurt defies all 
difficulties. The time of life is short, 
but to spend that shortness vainly, 
’twejrc too l<mg ! This thought must 
urge me to resolution, and resolution 
is half the battle.” 


Another passage seems so truthful/ 
so illustrative of the pride and humi- 
lity of human nature, that ’twould be 
unjust to omit it. 

“Still I exult when beholding -this 
force. I have worked my way to this 
great command, and am gratified at 
having it, yet despise myself for being, 
so gratified ! Yes ! I despise myself. 
Not as feeling uu worthy to lead, for I am 
conscious of knowing hqw to lead, and 
my moral and physical courage are equal 
to the task : my contempt is for my 
worldl incss. Am 1 not past sixty ? 
Must I not soon be oil the bed of death, 
and yet so weak as to care for these 
things ! No, i do not. I pray to do 
what is right and just, and to have 
strength *to say, Get thee behind me, 
►Satan. Alas ! I have not that strength. 
Well, this comfort remains : With a 
secret and strong desire to guide in war, 

1 have avoided it studiously.” 

Thus the man, with his strong 
heart, and a cam]) equipage consist- 
ing of a small portmanteau, a pair 
of canteens, two camp-tables, a bed 
and a private soldier’s tent, awaits 
the turn of events. From this pic- 
ture of preparedness we turn to the 
Ameers. With them all is confusion, 
affright, and mistrust. With no plan, 
no combination, no confidence in 
themselves or one another, they 
negotiate when they should fight., 
fight when they should negotiate. 

Roostum Khan of Kyrpoor is the 
first on whom vengeance would fall. 
Old, worn out, distracted by conflict- 
ing counsels, urged to resistance by 
his sons and nephews, to submission 
by his brother Ali Moorud, he at last 
offers to present himself at the 
English camp ; is advised to take 
refuge with Ali ; does so, and after 
a while resigns the turban to him. 
Henceforth Ali Moorad is acknow- 
ledged by English authority as Rais 
of Upper Scinde. 

Charles Napier advances on Kyrpoor; 
finds that Roostmn’s son and nephew/ 
with their adherents, had fled to tftfe 
desert forts ; that the old man, fear- 
ful for his lifo and liberty, had gone 
with them ; that armed bands are 
gathering in all directions. His rnind 
seizes at once on the true strategy. 
He resolves at tlic very outset to cut 
off the •Ameers from their t >laces of 
refuge iy the desert — to stop the earth a 
ere the game is afoot. 

“The Ameere arc forming in the 
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desert, and movement is difficult for 
me, not having half enough carriage ; 
and if I march upon their forces, tliev 
will disperse. I must therefore inarch 
on their forts and on Hydrabad, 
things which cannot escape ; but their 
troops are not tangible by a regular 
force.” Hence springs the daring pro- 
ject, which led to as curious a mili- 
tary feat as is recorded in the annals 
of war — the desert march on Em aim- 
Ghur. “ My plans are fixed, to march 
to the edge of the desert, or as far in 
as water can be found ; tlion encamp, 
select five hundred of the strongest 
Europeans and natives, mount them 
on camels, and load all my other 
camels with water, except a few to 
carry half* rations. My camel battery 
also shall go, and* as many irregular 
horse, as it will be prudent to take, 

and then slap upon Emauu-Ghur in 
the heart of the desert : if it sur- 
render, good ; if not, it shall have 
such a hammering as will make fire 
fly out of its eyes.” This is done. 
The movements of the Ameers are 
not certain, and he moves on Ali 
Moorads residence, Decjcc-Kote- — 
whence he might march against them, 
or on the fort. Here the desert march 
is determined ; the main columns arc 
left under Colonel Battle : communi- 
cations are established by means of 
fleet camels ; water is provided ; and 
then “ on the night of the 5th we 
moved with three hundred and fifty 
of the 22d Regiment, all mounted on 
camels, two soldiers on cadi. We have 
two 24- lb. howitzers, with double 
teams of camels, and two hundred 
of the Seiudc horse, and provisions for 
fifteen days ; water for four.” Thus 
in the beginning of the year 1843, 
trusting to his own skill, the courage 
of his troops, and the fortune which 
ever favours the brave, he enters the 
desert, the sea of sand which no 
European had ever yet crossed. Twas 
a strange sight that midnight march. 
TMPlong strings of camels with -the 
English soldiers mounted on them, 
calm, impassive, and reliant as they 
ever are ; the teams drawing the 
howitzers , Ali Moftrad and his Bel- 
oochees, picturesque, excitable, and 
wondering at the scene ; the Scinde 
horse galloping in front and on the 
flanks, the -grim old warrior himself 
riding hither and thither, inspiring 
and directing ; — all these moving bn- 
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wards, in the stillness of night, with 
the bright moonlight -falling upon 
them, the white tents of their com- 
rades gleaming behind, and the desert 
with its swelling waves of sand 
stretching before. The march is at 
first through “ a sandy plain, in- 
terspersed with brushwood, tama- 
risks, and . another slirub without 
leaves, a blight ed-look in g bush ; then 
on through a heavy country covered 
with jungle, the upper sand full of 
sea-shells, cockles, mussels, and the 
spiral unicorn’s horn-shell then to a 
puncli-bowl or small plain with sand- 
hills, in front steep and very deep : 
here the camels fail, and he falls back 
on man-power. The soldiers of the 
22d, inspired by their leader, turn out 
and “ run the guns up in five minutes 
from bottom to top with cheers ! What 
fellows English soldiers arc-laugh- 
ing and joking, and such strength! 5> 

On again, day by day, through 
wild places, sometimes with water, 
sometimes without, and over “sands 
wild and deep, like .a sea, or rather 
like a vast plain of round lulls and 
grotesque-shaped ground, deeply 
covered with drifted sand, channelled 
or ribbed with little lines like sand 
on the sea-shore, and full of shells;” 
and then, on the seventh day, hot, 
thirsty, and toil-worn, yet strong and 
hopeful, this little band of warriors 
see before them the • fortress of 
Einaun-Ghur standing in the midst 
of its sandy sea, with the sun shining 
on its brick walls an<l high towers, 
and surrounding it witli the haze of 
mirage. There is no watchman on 
the ramparts : no shot is fired on the 
a j >proa el i i ng foe. Th^ pla ec i s c va cu- 
ated. There is to bemo fight, but he 
has conquered the desert, has stripped 
it of its dread. The glory has de- 
parted from it, and the faith of the 
Ameers in its impenetrability must 
pass away like smoke.* The place is 
to be destroyed. w Emaun-Ghur is 
shattered to atoms with ten thousand 
pouuds of •powder. The light was 
^rand and hellish beyond description ; 
the volumes of smoke, fire, and em- 
bers flying ifp was a throne fit for a 
devil.” Beside the smoking ruins the 
old warrior laid down to rest, and 
“ dreamed of his beloved mother, her 
beauteous face smiling upon hrm.” 
Strange power of the soul thus to pass 
from the present to past or future, 
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from realities to memory or the ideal ! 
The work done, he marches back by 
nearly the same route, and his force 
is concentrated once more at Abu- 
beker, whence he may move either 
on Kyrpoor or Hydrabad, according 
to events. In a political and stra- 
tegic view, this march was a bold and 
brilliant stroke : as a military move- 
ment it was perfect in its details. The 
ventures and risks were such as must 
attend all military enterprises, but all 
the difficulties had been foreseen and 
* provided for. A good base was esta- 
blished, communications preserved, 
and the resolution of operating with 
a small force, which might be moved 
rapidly and. provided easily, rather 
than a larger one, marked tlie soldier 
mind. This march lias been said to 
have its parallel only in that of Alex- 
ander on Gedrosia, and of Marius 
against the town of Capsa : it carries 
us back forcibly to some of the stir- 
ring and brilliant events in the history 
of the Arab conquest. 

Amid all these difficulties, the 
humour of the man breaks forth in 
the following description : u Our 
eyes are full of sand, cars full of 
sand, noses full, mouths full, and 
teeth grinding sand ! Enough be- 
tween our clothes and skins to scour 
tlie latter into gold-beater’s leaf ; one 
might as well wear a sand-paper shirt. 
Our shoes arc full of holes from dry- 
ness, and we walk as if we had sup- 
plied their place with sand-boxes ; 
our meat is all sand, and on an aver- 
age every man’s teeth have been 
ground down the eighth of an inch* 
according to his appetite. It is lucky 
indeed we arioso well scoured with 
sand, for tliereris net a clean shirt in 
camp. Wc look on our shirks with 
the same regret that we do on faded 
beauty. Alas ! will she ever be • 
pretty again — alas ! will they ever be 
clean again ? We turn them and 
turn them, yet all remains dark and 
dirty.” 

The plot thickens. The Ameers, 
whatever be their will, have m 
''longer the power of peace or war. 
Everywhere .the Beloofliee race is 
rising in lury. They* sec in the 
resent the turning-point of their 
estiny. Now the robber sway must 
be maintained or pass away for ever. 
The word “ to fight for Islam ” has 
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been caught up and passed like the 
fiery cross from tribe to tribe, and 
village to village. From north and 
south, east and west, bands are 
gathering ; u vagrant princes,” with 
their followers subject to no rule, are 
in arms ; it is a gathering of clans ; 
the whole race breathes war. Vakeels 
still, pass from Hydrabad to the 
camp, promising submission and 
professing peace. Outram lui3 still 
faith in Ameers ; to him they arc “ a 
second edition of* the Apostles,” also 
of martyrs : to Charles Napier they 
.are a base and disgusting set of 
knaves. The political still believes 
in treaties ; the soldier says, there is 
but one thing — battle. Tlie general 
sees farther, and with truer vision 
than the diplomat. From the graves 
of Elphinstonc and Macnaghten a 
warning voice is ever speaking to his 
heart ; and before him stands another 
monitor, the thermometer. After 
April no European soldier could 
move in that climate. What work 
is to.be done, must be done at once. 
To the political, delays have rainbow 
shapes of successful negotiations; to 
the soldier they are boding signs of 
danger and peril. Urged by suppli- 
cating messages and his own pro- 
fessed desire to spare bloodshed, 
Charles Napier consents that Outram 
shall negotiate in person. Yet still 
he advances. # Cabool is ringing in 
his ears ; the thermometer warns 
him. Outram is in Hydrabad ; the 
Ameers sign the treaty, and all to 
him seems fair and smooth. “ Not 
a man in arms is in Hydrabad,” lie 
writes. The general hears from spies 
and emissaries that thousands are col- 
lecting from every direction, doubts 
this peaceful intelligence, and moves 
on to Hula. Here there was a choice 
of two roads ; “ one by the river, by 
which we come slap on their front, 
leaving their rear open ; one by my 
left, which turns their right, and 
forms them to battle with their. Hfck 
to the Indus : to this my inclination' 
bends, but it is dangerous— 1st, Be- 
cause 2800 men will be opposed to 
25,000 or 30,000f and these arc stiff 
odds ; 2d, A reverse would cut mo 
off from Hie river and my supplies ; 3d, 
A repulse would add 20,000 men to 
the enemy ; for barbarians hold no 
faith Vith the beaten, and numbers 
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are now abiding the issue of the 
fight.” His decision showed a sound 
knowledge of the principles of war, 
and a strong will itr following them. 
Strategically, the right was the point 
on which the Ameers should have been 
attacked, as they would thus have 
been cut oil' from a retreat to the 
desert ; but the communication with 
the river overbalances the advantages 
of such a movement. “ Yes ! 1 will 
inarch along the river, and trust to 
manumvring in the battle for turn- 
ing their flank.” On the Kith July 
he is at Muttarce, within a march of 
the capital. Ou train rejoins him. 
JTis hopes have failed. Assailed by 
the fierce Beluochces on his departure 
from the Dhurbar, attacked in the 
residency, lie fights his way with a 
company of the 22d Regiment back 
to the camp. Now there is but one 
thing — battle. The Ameers arc 
known to have taken an intrenched 
position at Meeanee, about six miles 
from Hydrabad. “Three hours I 
have to get some sleep, and at nine 
o’clock to-morrow my gallant soldiers 
shall be launched against these brave 
Beloochees. It is my first battle 
as a commander ; it may* be my 
last! At sixty that makes little dif- 
ference : but as my feelings are, it 
shall bo do or die.” The spies report 
they have sixteen, twenty, thirty 
thousand 'men. He takes into action 
2800 , of whom 400 only .a re British, 
and twelve guns. “ Let them be 
sixty or a hundred thousand, I will 
fight.” The mind goes back to the 
hem deeds of all time lor parallels. 
The ten thousand charging <it Mara- 
thon — the brothers Hauteville gal- 
loping with their small Norman band, 
against counties hosts— (Juries, with 
his stalwart Spaniards, in Mexico, — 
Olive at Blassy, — all these are me- 
mories which rise before us, and flit 
behind the scene on which this little 
warrior-band is moving. At dawn 
thefrnarch begins ; the Soindc horse in 
front, the main column following. On 
they move, at last along the dry bed 
of the Fulaillee river, through a suc- 
cession of email villages interspersed 
with groves of trees, until they reach 
a spot where the river-bed timis in a 
straight line towards the eurfortho 
distance of about a thousand yards : 
on the left, or westward of this ttehd, 
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was a walled shikargar : on the right 
. was a village concealed by trees, and 
protected by watercuts and enclo- 
sures ; and again, beyond this, a wide 
canal ran at right angles ; in front 
lay a narrow plain, dotted with low 
sandy hillocks and camel-bushes. 
Charles Napier sees his battle-ground. 
Here his enemy is posted well ar.d 
strongly. Beluochces line the walls 
of the shikavgar on the left, and all 
along the bed and banks of the Nul- 
lah ; and in the village on the right 
are masses of fierce wild warriors,’ 
armed with sword and shield and 
matchlock ; in rear are large bodies 
of horse ; in front are planted nu- 
merous pieces of aitfillery. To 
turn such a position was imprac- 
ticable ; and the smallness of the 
British force did not admit of any 
extensive flank movement : it must 
be taken in front. The weakest 
point is chosen for attack. The 
dispositions are made calmly and 
skilfully. The guns advance on our 
right, and open fire on the shikargar 
and the enemy’s artillery. The in- 
fantry arc formed in Echelon of bat- 
talions from the right, “refusing 
the left flank to save it from the fire 
of the village.” The Scinde horse 
are on the left ; behind is the bag- 
gage and the baggage - guard : the 
camels squatted in a circle, with 
their noses turned inwards, and the 
men lying between their necks. All 
is ready ; the bugles sound, and the 
echelon advances, led/ by the 22d 
Regiment- “magnificent Tipperary !” 
— “ as at a review, across a line plain, 
swept by the guns of the enemy;” 
the men keeping touclj and step, and 
looking steadily on the faces of their 
foe. Tim (Joueral’s eye sees a gap in 
the shikargar wall, by which a rush 
might be made on bis flank ; a com- 
pany of the 22d is detached to clear 
and occupy it. This is done. Tew, 
their captain, leading on his men, 
is shot dead ; and “ thus this hero 
fell.” Onwards the regiments move ; 
they are within one hundred yards 
of the enemy’s line ; a galling fire 
is met with firmness and returned . 
and now, fierce and impatient, mad 
with martial ardour, the Beloochees 
throw aside the matchlocks, and rush 
with sword and shield on their foes. 
Amazed and shaken by the ferocity 
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and masses of these swordsmen, even 
the 22d arc giving way under the 
terrible pressure, when the grey old 
warrior appears in their front, raises 
his hat and cheers; the cheer is 
taken up, and on they dash, impetu- 
ous and resistless. And “ now was 
seen the supe*iority of the musket 
and bayonet over the sword and 
shield and matchlock;” the advan- 
tage of the shoulder - to - shoulder 
order over the loose efforts of indi- 
vidual valour. “Down went those 
bold and skilful swordsmen under 
the superior power of the musket 
and bayonet ; ” yet, even writhing 
with their death-wound, turned, and 
with dying, hand dealt strokes at 
their foe, and fell, breathing defiance 
and deadly hate. For three hours 
this fierce combat endures ; the fight 
is man to man, and hand to hand ; 
British soldiers have grown ferocious 
as Beloochees ; no quarter is given 
or taken. “The shambles have it 
all to themselves to-day,” said a 
soldier to his general, as he plunged 
his bayonet into the body of an un- 
yielding chief. Still the nullah is 
not cleared. It is the crisis of the 
action. An opening in the shikar- 
gar wall has been made for Hutt’s 
guns, which now pour a cross tire on 
the enemy’s line, and the horse are 
ordered to force ’the right. The 
canal is impassable, but down the 
bed of the river dash these dauntless 
horsemen, and, after a stern struggle, 
clear the village, though many a 
saddle is emptied, and many a gap 
made in their ranks. At the same 
time withering volleys sweep the 
face of the nullah. Threatened by 
the cavalry in? their rear, and over- 
whelmed by the murderous fire, the 
Beloochees avo seen retreating- not 
hastily or in rout, but sullenly and 
reluctantly, ever, turning defiantly, 
and dispersing only when charged by 
the horse, or broken by artillery. 
-The British troops cross the river, 
and the field is won. A. bloody field 
it was. The bed and banks of the 
river arc strewn with heaps of dead 
and piles of arms* There were few 
wouwL.d ; “the slain had died well 
and quickly.” Within a circle of fifty 
yards, four hundred bodies lay, and 
clumps of dead had fallen where 
n quo of the antagonists were three 


yards' from each ^fclier. Charles 
Napier forms his. camp on the 
enemy’s ground, and the men in 
hollow square, with the baggage in 
the centre, and, resting on their arms, 
bivouac on the battle-field. Such was 
Mecance. The tactics were simple. 
The ground and circumstances admit- 
ted not of manoeuvring ; but all that 
ready skill could do was done ; the 
weakest point was ♦ attacked — the 
readiest and fittest order of battle 
adopted — every turn of the action 
was seen and seized — the best time 
was chosen for the decisive move- 
ment of the ca valry and artillery. It 
was a soldier’s battle, if such may be 
said of a fight where the General’s 
presence was an inspiration. Charles 
Napier throughout showed the skill 
and courage of a soldier, and approved 
himself a loader of men. We have 
seen him on the eve of a battle, let 
us hear him when the day of peril and 
slaughter is ended, and he stands face 
to face with his Cod : “ Riding over 

the field of Meoanec afterwards, I 
said to myself, Am I guilty of these 
horrid scenes l My conscience re- 
proached me not. This blood is on 
the Angers, not on rne.” 

In this battle the British force had 
2oC> killed and wounded. The enemy 
is supposed t# have lost f>()<)0 men. 

Now another personage appears oil 
the scene. At daybreak it is known 
that Shore Kloharnmed, the Lion of 
Mccrpoor, who had advanced from 
his own territory with the intent of 
joining his brother Ameers in the 
battle, was only a few miles off, with 
10,000 men at his back. Ilydrabad 
is first to be taken, — then for a dash 
at the Lion. 

The presence of tMs prince, who 
had not been included in the penal 
treaty, showed the wide combina- 
tions of the Beloochee race, and 
proved plainly that the assemblage 
at Mccancc was no improvised mover 
mailt of rage and despair, no impulse 
of self-defence, but a part of a well- 
concerted plan. 

Whilst the panic of defeat is still 
upon the Ameers, and “ terror is rife,” 
the city is summoned to surrender on 
pain oO>eing stormed. Vakeels ap- 
pear nWemand terms. “Life, and 
nothing else,” was the reply. “ De- 
cide" before mid-day, for the dead will 
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then be buried, and my men will have form a strong line of defence and a 
had their breakfasts.’’ Then is seen base of operations. AtMeeanee it was 
a procession slowly approaching, and Charles Napier’s policy to strike ; it 
the six chief Ameers enter the camp, is now liis policy to wait. His small 
and “ lay thcii* jewelled swords at band, reduced by sickness and the 
the conqueror’s feet.” Beaten and Hydrabad garrison, is no longer 
dispirited, they shrink from defence, equal to an qn ward movement, so, 
though the walls are high and built like a good soldier, he secures his 
on solid rock, though “ every house communications with the river by an 
within is a citadel of mud, and their intrenched camp, sends for reinforce- 
Beloochecs would have fought like men ts, and endeavours by the appear- 
tigers.” ance of weakness to tempt his enemy 

On the 20th, three days after the from his fastnesses. Thus he bides 
battle, the 'British flag is waving his time, confident in his resources 
from the towers of Hydrabad, and and precautions. “ Thousands were 
British soldiers are camped "in and beaten from a strong position, and 
around the old romantic city— the they will not attack me in a strong 
Ameers their captives, their fortress one ; yet nothing shall be left to for- 
and treasures their prize. Here Charles tune, and while believing they dare 
Napier meets with a difficulty more not attack me, we are ready if they do 
trying than the fight at Meeanoe. — having, 1st, Strict guards and night 
Witlim the fortress are the zenanas, patrols • 2d, A very strong fort, so 
full of women, guarded by robust repaired as it has not been for many 
well-armed Talpoors,who were order- a year ; 3d, A battalion in garrison ; 
ed, “ on the slightest insult, to cut 4th, Provisions for three months : it 
the women’s throats, and fight tlieir is impregnable, except by a regular 
own way abroad” These were a siege, and they. have neither guns nor 
constant source of apprehension, a science ; 5th, My own camp on the 
ready nucleus for intrigue and t reach- Indus, strongly intrenched and proyi- 
ery, and he is glad to get rid of his sioned for two months ; Gth, Rein- 
female captives, even at the expense forcemcnts in March ; 7th, A large 
of the large booty in jewels which, plain swept by our guns and Ihose 
according to his account-, and it was of two steamers. Yes ! Belooohces, 
doubtless true, they carried off with we are snug, and glory shall be yours 
them. It would be dishonour to the if you drive us into the river ; but 
memory of the old soldier to refute even if you do drown us, you cannot 
the accusation of maltreating and get the Hydrabad fortress ; it will be 
spoiling these ladies, which was defended. God may destroy us, but 
brought against him. Such was and the Beloochees can not 
must have boon a fiction and a ea- Thanks to his own provident, ar- 
lumny* Now Outran), the political, rangements, the reinforcements arrive 
again enters on the stage. At Meea- from Sukkur and Kurrachee sooner 
nee he had left before the fight, to go than was expected, ajid Stack’s bri- 
witli two hundred men and fire a sink- gade, which, for 'A\q sake of creating 
argar on the river ; he returns to sug- a moral effect, had been ordered to 
gest that the old game of negotiat ions proceed by laud, after a difficult and 
may be played over again with Shere hazardous inarch, joins him. Once 
Mohammed, and obtains permission more in strength, he sallies forth on 
to treat with him. The Lion, glad to the Lion at the head of 5000 men, 
escape the present danger, professes and finds him posted with 20,000 at 
submission, and retires to his lair at Dubba, six miles south of Hydrabad. 
Meerpoor. Here he becomes the The battlo is the story of Meeanee 
centre on which the broken tribes, repeated with variations. The posi- 
thc roving bands, end all the Belooeh tion was very similar. “ The enemy ' 
race might rally, and is more tbrmid- was posted behind a nullah formed 
able than ever. His own town of by two parallel ditches. The first 
Meerpoor, with the desert Omer- eight feet deep and twenty-two feet 
cote m its rear, and on its Teft*“ the across ; then a bank forty-three feet 
delta, full of jungles, nullahs l and wide : then the second ditch forty- 
malaria,” and subject to inundations, two feet across and seventeen deep. 
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The inner banks were highest, and 
from behind them they opposed ns 
first with matchlock-fire, then with 
sword and shield. The ditches were 
also filled with groups rushing on 
the flanks of the soldiers as they de- 
scended into them. On their right 
and rear was the village of Dubba, 
and on the left a large wood. The 
advance is now from the left, as it 
seemed practicable to turn the ene- 
my’s right flank, and is again made 
in dehelon of battalions, as his right 
might, be attacked from the wood.” 
The artillery open fire on the left. 
The “ ever-glorious 2 2d again leads. 
This brave, battalion marches up to 
the nullah, .under a heavy fire of 
matchlocks, without returning a shot- 
till within forty paces of the in- 
trench ment, and then stormed it like 
British soldiers.” Again the rushes 
of the Beloochee swordsmen *“ met 
with fire aud steel in serried array ; 
again the sword and shield go down 
before the bayonet. Unable to stand 
the cross-fire of the artillery and 
the charge of the 22d, they move 
towards their own left, are assailed 
by a brilliant charge of the cavalry, 
and are once more in retreat. Again 
they lounge off slowly, and indifferent 
to our musketry, though volleyed into 
their backs at five yards’ distance.” 
Again the field is found covered with 
heaps of grim swordsmen. The ter- 
riblcr.css of the slaughter is relieved 
here as at Meeanee by deeds of 
chivalry, which carry us back to the 
tales of Paladins and errant knights. 
“ M'Murdo slew three Beloochees 
in this battle, hand to hand, and 
two at Meeanee.” “ A Sepoy fought 
five in a ditch/ and* killed them all.” 
“ A fellow cut down young Fitzgerald’s 
horse, and Fitz fell under him ; but 
being the strongest man in Scindc, 
arned two blows while -disengaging 
imself from his horse ; then rising, 
his counter-blow went through tur- 
ban and skull down to the teeth : 
the shield was of no avail against 
that terrible arm.” Are we reading* 
«*of Roland or Amadis do Gaul ‘l 
Nor was the chivalry all on our side. 

“ Hochc Mohammed Seedee, an Abys- 
sinian slave, heroic in strength of 
body and mind,” at the head of a 
* band of brother slaves, the domestic 
guards of the Ameers, maintains and 
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inspires the fight with unbounded 
fury, until " all fall to the last man 
under the bayonets of the - 22d.” 
These are Charles Napier’s experi- 
ences of the battle : — 

“ I was surprised at the improve- 
ment in the*' men’s fighting. At 
Meeanee they showed hesitation .and 
wonder ; at Dubba they were like 
cucumbers. As to myself, I felt a 
different man, my confidence in the 
soldiers and myself being complete. 
I felt at ease, and could have 
changed my whole order of battle in 
the fight if it had been wanted.” 

Hence the career of success is 
rapid — Meerpoor is occupied ; Omer- 
cote secured ; the Lion chased into 
the desert. Hence he sallies forth, 
is again a rnllying-point, but, soon 
entangled in the web which his skil- 
ful opponent spreads for him, he is 
encompassed on all sides. Cut off 
from all communications, his force 
disperses at the sound of the first 
shot, and he flies across the Indus 
to the Klielat hills an exile and a 
fugitive. The conquest is now com- 
plete. Scindc is annexed, and Charles 
Napier made its governor. 

The rule of the Talpoors had 
passed away— their zenanas were 
empty, their treasures spoiled, their 
shikargars broken up. The turban 
was taken from them, and they 
themselves are sent to pine and 
languish as captives in a strange 
land. Not a soul cried God bless 
them. Twas a melancholy fate — 
defeat, ruin, desertion, captivity; 
and whether deserved or not, must 
be ever seen shaded by the mourn- 
ful ness which hallows misfortune. 

The drama closes ; the curtain 
drops, and the actors are before 
tlie foot-lights. 

As a military event, the conquest 
of Beinde was a most perfect episode 
of war — perfect in its unity, its design, 
and its action --per feet in its details. 
The ‘defence of Jelalabad, glorious as 
it was, was but the conseemenco of 
defeat, the advances of Pollock and 
Nott the retrievals of disaster. This 
was a conquest, strategically and 
tactically complete, unvarying «jn 
success and design from beginning 
to end. T^n selecting and securing 
a safe base of operations, in main- 
taining communications, in choosing 
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routes, in the plans of the campaign, 
in the calculation of the time and 
seasons, he illustrated all the great 
principles of war ; and in all the de- 
tails of movement, the maintenance 
of discipline, and the power of or- 
ganisation, he showed himself an 
adept in soldiership. The conception 
of the inarch on Emaun-Gliur — the 
rapidity of the attack at Mecanec ere 
the combinations of the Ameers were 
complete — the intrenched position at 
Hydrabad — the marvellous combin- 
ations by which Shore Mohammed 
was enclosed, paralysed, and defeated 
without a battle, are all grand lessons 
in the art of war. Not less remark- 
able and noteworthy arc his careful 
provision of means, the iron discipline 
by which the excesses of war were 
prevented, and security obtained from 
all hostility of the population. His 
bazaars were full when the Ameers 
could scarcely collect supplies, and 
liis information was ever more cer- 
tain and rapid than theirs. The 
adoption of the dchclon movement 
in battle, too, with troops young, 
half drilled, and unaccustomed to 
move together in brigades, showed 
skilful handling. “ Had they ad- 
vanced in a long line of eleven regi- 
ments, they would have wavered to 
and fro like a sea, and got into con- 
fusion before the nullah was reached ; 
but in single battalions they did 
it well, even beautifully. This 
campaign, well Studied, would be 
worth more in its lessons and 
experiences than field exercises or 
< i memo it 

The Great Captain of the age thus 
pronounced judgment on the man 
and his work 

“ He manifested at all times entire 
discretion and prudence in the forma- 
tion of his plans, great activity in 
making the preparations which were 
necessary to insure success, and 
finally 'great zeal, gallantry, and 
science in carrying his plans and 
preparations into full execution.” 

As a political event, it must be 
ever dark and, doubtful. Conceived 
iu covetousness, continued from ne- 
cessity and expediency, and con- 
cluded in violence — wash it as you 
will, it is a damned spot. No argu- 
ments set forth in state papers, no 
casuistry, can make it just. £ord 


Ellenborough justifies it thus : “ For- 
eigners in Seinde, they had only 
held their power by the sword, ana 
by the sword they have lost it; Their 
position was widely different from 
that of a native prince succeeding a 
long line of ancestors, the object of 
the hereditary affection and obedience 
of his subjects. They had no claim 
to consideration on the ground of 
ancient possession, or of national 
prejudice. Ce rtainly they had none 
arising out of the goodness of their 
government. To take advantage of 
the. crime they had committed to 
overthrow their power, was a duty to 
the people they liad so long mis- 
governed.” 

These arguments are based neither 
on moral right or sound political 
doctrine. Some of them might be 
adduced as reasons for attacking the 
French empire, others for the de- 
thronement of the King of Naples, 
or the upsetting of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

That “ the removal of the Ameers 
from the country with which they 
were no longer to be connected as 
sovereigns, w as a measure of obvious 
expediency,” may be granted, but all 
the steps which led to that expedi- 
ency were violations of all the laws 
of right betwixt man and nian, and 
of political justice betwixt state and 
state. That this policy might have 
been forced on Lord Ellenborough by 
the errors of his predecessors, and 
that Charles Napier was Iftimd to 
fulfil the instructions of # his superiors, 
must be allowed ; and had they only 
pronounced expediency and avoided 
the sophistry of humanity and jus- 
tice, they w ould have H>een absolved 
from responsibility ; but by striving to 
father the unjust act on a just prin- 
ciple, they have rendered themselves 
amenable to judgment on the general 
issue. We would not meddle with 
the Ou tram controversy — it is a 

f >retty quarrel as it stands. The po- 
itical might have been abstractedly 
right, but the results and conclusions 
arc all in favour of the soldier. The 
question of Roostu in’s innocence and 
Ali\s treachery, of the authenticity of 
letters and seals, might be a debate- 
able point ; but there can be no doubt 
that the final treaty once resolved 
on, delays, compromises, and diplo- 
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macy, would have led to ruin and de- 
struction, and that the stern resolve 
and decision of the old soldier who 
rejected the illusion, of peace when 
20,000 men were before him in arms, 
saved the country from a second edi- 
tion of the Cabool massacre. That 
treaty was in fact a declaration of 
war, and the protest should have 
been made against tliq^, and not the 
measures which it necessitated. But 
are not these things written in 
Blue-books ‘t Have there not been 
attacks, reply and counter -replies l 
If Outram sinned, has not the wrath 
of Sir William been hurled against 
him, and have not liis supposed ini- 
quities been recorded by a pen doubly 
steeped in gall ) and is not that retri- 
bution enough for one man l The con- 
quest of Scinde was to be balanced 
by its administration. The punish- 
ment inflicted on the Ameers was to 
be compensated by the good result- 
ing to the conquered races, the poor 
and oppressed, from a change ofrulc. 
This was the plea for conquest, and 
was to be its vindication. Charles 
Napier sets about this work well and 
manfully. He starts on the old prin- 
ciples, and from the old point — des- 
potism. “ This union of legislative, 
judicial, and executive power in one 
person, is the essence of mart ial law, 
and its exhibition, though contrary 
to English ideas, very necessary here.” 
Years of repression, stagnation, and 
feudal tyranny, were to be redeemed; 
the rightf of robbery annulled ; order 
established ; ‘oik* general action of 
law recognised ; industry stimulat- 
ed ; labour protected ; the resources 
of the country developed ; life and 
property secured. This was tough 
work, and was to be done only by 
fitting the new system to the existing 
state of things, using the old agencies 
as much as possible for the new work, 
and avoiding any farther disturbance 
of social relations or territorial pos- 
sessions than the conquest naturally 
involved. Murder, slavery, robbery, 
were at once to be suppressed with 
the strong hand, and the other great 
evils put down ; but the amalgama- 
tion of r^Ccs, their improvement and 
^melioration, were to be left to the 
gr&uual influence of order and civili- 
sation. “ Control the robbers, con- 
trol the waters, open the communica- 
tions, and tlie natural richness of the 


land and variety of produce wili do 
all the rcst.*\ 

There were* three races with their 
various natures and habits to be con- 
sidered. “ The Beloochee struts with 
sword and shield : the Scindian sleeps 
till kicked * the Hindoo goes about, 
all eyes and fingers as supple as his 
conscience, robbing everybody — to 
him the English are as a feast.'* The 
Belooeh was to be turned from “a 
military chief into a small farmer — 
from a feudal retainer into a landed 
proprietor; the Scindian was to be 
stimulated to exertion by his labour 
being made free, his profits secure, 
and to be roused from the apathy of 
a man who can live on a handful of 
grain, by the temptat ion of comforts 
and the increase of prices ; the Hin- 
doo might safely be left to swing by 
himself in the roughest sea ; he was 
always on top of the wave — in the 
worst times could grow rich and fat. 
To effect- this the Jaghires- - lands 
held oil feudal tenure — were secured 
to their original possessors, the terms 
being changed from military service 
to peaceful work on roads and public 
buildings, with spade and mattock ; 
and thus their holders were made 
interested in the existence of the 
government which protected them, 
and the general prosperity of the 
country. The country was to be 
divided into three eolleetorafos, pre- 
sided over by English officers, with 
subordinates under them * and the 
Kardars, the original collectors of 
revenue, still retaining the offices 
they held under the Ameers. The 
collectors, were also invested with 
judicial functions, and wen? the ma- 
gistrates and tribunals of the land. 
A police force of two thousand was 
formed from the Bolooehees and na- 
tives. These were to assist the Kar- 
dars, but the two classes were inde- 
pendent of, and a check on each other. 
The Kardar might complain of police 
violence or inefficiency — the police of 
Kardar injustice. One-tliird was for 
the town, two for the country. The 
tariff on labour was to be done away 
with, and that, like other tilings, left 
to find its- own price. Ryots were to 
be encouraged to become small pro- 
priety, forming a yeoman class, and 
artisans were invited from neighbour- 
ing kinds. A system of irrigation 
was to be established, and the wealth 
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of waters let in on the land. New 
products were to he introduced, and 
old manufactures revived. To these 
were appended the stern decree that 
the murderer should surely die — the 
thief be surely taken. Such was the 
scheme of the new padishaw- for the 
administration of his conquest. It 
was carried out rigorously and with 
vigour. The Beloochec was submis- 
sive, and eeaffeed to be a robber, 
though lie did not readily become a 
trader or agriculturist: The sword 
and shield were appurtenances only 
of the chief. Gibbets, with murder- 
ers hanging on them, stood through- 
out the land. Robbers were chased 
into remote districts and taken. 
Small bodies of poli^j moved hither 
and thither, where armed bauds had 
scarcely dared to go before. The 
lowest appealed for justice and had 
it : before the tribunals a man was 
a man, whether Ameer or Ryot. The 
tide of emigration flowed in on the 
country. 

* But Scindo was to Charles Napier 
a country which should be defended 
as well as governed. It. was a mili- 
tary frontier as well as a government. 
This was also provided for : u My 
regular force is kept in masses at 
Ifydrabad, Hukkur, and Kurraehec, 
safe from acquaintance and familia- 
rity with the people, regular Buga- 
boos, at whose name the slaughters 
ofMeeanecand Dubba arise in the 
mind. Next to them conn? the irre- 
gular horse men ; more divided, yet 
only in four or live posts, as a chain 
of connection between the three 
capital col loot orates. Those irregular 
horsemen are of high caste, and will 
keep company only with such ; they 
are a sort of yeomanry. After these 
:omo the police, in immediate con- 
tact with the people ou all occa- 
sions.” A chain of posts was estab- 
lished from Shikarpoor to Kurrachee 
along the left bank of the*, Indus to 
cheek the hill tribes. Steamers kept 
up the communication by the river. 
Such was the administration, civil 
and military. When all this is set- 
tled, more than a year after the con- 
quest, he holds a eomitia, a wittena- 
gemote, a feudal assemblage, and 
summons all the chiefs and jaghir- 
dccra to appear at Hydrabad to make 
salaam and do homage. From north, 
von, LX XXII. No. I >11. 
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and west, and south, from every 
tribe and district of the Belooch race, 
they come/a strange and picturesque 
throng, with their wild faces, their 
Hashing looks, their turbaned heads, 
and handsome dresses, crowding in 
and about the castellated walls and 
ramparts of the old city. Old men 
who had witnessed the conquest, 
men who had fought at Meeance, men 
who had been made childless in that 
stern fight, striplings to whom that 
bloody field had given chieftainship 
and jagliires- all were there pressing 
forward eagerly to see the conqueror 
and padishaw ; and curiously and 
proudly must that eagle eye have 
fallen on that mingled multitude 
whom his sword had conquered and 
liis will subjected. Thus all was 
quiet within ; without there were still 
restless enemies, roving about and 
issuing in bands from the mountains 
on the west and north-west frontier. 
These were all of kin, and were at- 
tached by sympathy or race to the 
Talpoor dyniwty ; and their incur- 
sions and predatory movements dis- 
turbed the solidity of the conquest, 
by exciting the warrior spirit of the 

Beloochees, and interrupting the se- 
curity a7id absolutism of power which 
he wished to extend on both sides 
tin 1 Indus. The chiefs on the west, 
bet ween the Hala mountains and the 
river, w ere subject to Bfitish govern- 
ment. Many of these bore names 
whiclr might figure in a pantomime — 
against the “Jain of the Jokcas,” we 
should expect to see “ by Mr F. 
Matthews. Towards the north-west 
was the Khan of Khelat, a young 
man whose lather had been killed 
iu the Attghan tfar,*our friend and 
ally ; but. attached to his dominions, 
and connecting them with the lower 
Indus, was “a range of savage rocks, 
called the Cuteheo hills, which run 
nearly perpendicularly westward from 
the river towards the Bulan moun- 
tains” intersected by sandy ravines, 
dark passes, and ditlicult deiiles ; ami 
in their midst were villages and deep 
hollow* as places of retreat. These ' 
were the fastness of the Jaokranecs, 
Bhoogtees,* and Doom kees- - wild 
tribes, avowed robbers and plun- 
derers, warlike and ferocious— who 
scouted law and warred against 
civilisation, “ thinking all property 

K 
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belonged of right to the strongest 
sword, and the plains made by na- 
ture and cultivated by man for their 
spoil.” On the south swept a desert, 
eighty miles wide, separating them 
from Scinde, and supposed to be im- 
passable by the regular troops. 

Beja Khan, chief of the Doomkees, 
had been guilty of a predatory raid, 
had defied and worsted his master, 
and then retreated to the robber’s 
nest. Charles Napier resolved to 
pluck him from his eyrie, and make 
him a warning to evil-doers. 

The preparations for this exploit 
were made cautiously and secretly. 
The columns were moved towards 
the north, tlio allies are warned, and 
on the 13th March 18-15 the march 
commences. Wullee Chaiidia, a sub- 
ject chief, moves towards Poolagee ; 
Jacob’s horse advances on his right 
on Shahuoor ; Charles Napier, with 
the headquarters from Sukkur, on 
Ooch ; all places encircling tin? area 
of Cutchcc rocks. With them go the 
famous camel corps, the organisa- 
tion of which must not be omitted. 

“ Each camel carried two men, one 
armed with carabine and sword, the 
other with a musquetoon and bayo- 
net. One man guided the animal 
and fought from its back ; the other 
was to act as an infantry soldier. 
On the camels were carried the men’s 
packs, cooking utensils, and beds; the 
latter forming part of the saddle ; 
and thus a body of soldiers, capable 
of acting as infantry when required, 
having no tents, baggage, or commis- 
sariat to embarrass them, could make 
marches of sixty miles in twenty-four 
hours.” This body gave to tins soli- 
dity of English'" troops the mobility 
and rapidity of Arab cavalry. Ali 
Mooraa, with his contingent, marches 
by another route on the extreme 
right. On the third day the desert 
is crossed * all the- columns, save Ali’s, 
have reacted their destinations ; the 
robbers, surprised and stricken, have 
withdrawn within theft* fastness, 
leaving much of their cattle and pro- 
vision behind. This was Charles 
Napier’s kirn. Ci My object shall be 
to drive the hill-men into masses, 

. because all history tells me that 
neither barbarous nor civilised war- 
riors of different tribes or nat ions Jong 
agree when compressed.” “ 1 reckon 
on pushing them into masses, with 
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cattle, furniture, women, children 
— more helpless they than a regular 
army, being without the resources of 
one — a wandering nation ! Thus the 
strength of their hills is turned 
against them, find their active, wild, 
enduring habits vanish.” Here he 
adopts 44 a course of action in direct 
contradiction of that great principle 
of war, concentration.” For in a war 
like this, to act on rules suitable to 
regular armies, would be “ pedantry 
and a mistake.” He divides liis force, 
but it is like the opening of a fan, or 
the throw of a casting net, which 
can be drawn back at once on a 
centre. Bodies of horse are placed 
at the mouth of the passes- -Shah- 
poor is adopters a depot — the chief 
pass, Bailee, is fortified — Simpson 
advances by the Teyaga gorge to 
clear the passes in his front- - Beja is 
supposed to be at Tonge, a stone 
punch -bowl, the only entrance to 
which is a hole. The columns enter 
the deep defiles - the dark rocks close 
around them, and the steep ridges * 
frown down on them. Slowly and 
cautiously the old soldier moves on, 

gaining every day a foot-hold, cutting 
off stragglers and cattle, and inflict- 
ing on his foe the mischief which, in 
mountain warfare, the invaders suffer 
from the invaded. Time is to him 
strength- -to his enemy ruin. Sup- 
plies are in his rear — starvation be- 
hind them. The camel-drivers of his 
commissariat fail him ; the camel 
corps is put into requisition, achieves 
a march of sixty miles, and returns 
with twelve days’ provisions. The 
net is drawn closer. Deyrali, their 
stronghold, is occupied ; Ali Moorad 
has arrived, and has been forced on 
to shut up the northern outlet of the 
hill cluster. The robbers are driven 
to their last lair, Trukkec. “ This 
famous hold is about twelve miles in 
length, with an average of six in 
breadth. The interior is a mass of 
small rocky hillocks, with precip- 
itous sides ; so that in aiiy part a 
strong position could be occupied in 
this enormous crater, for such it ap- 
pears to be. It is enclosed by a belt 
of perpendicular walls.” “ Outside 
the rocky belt of Trukkec could not 
be asfccndcd, but from the interior it 
could,; wherefore, this great rude 
basin could only be entered by the 
passes, or rather passages, for the 
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rocks .met overhead : they arc splits 
in the wall.” This was to be esca- 
laded: but the robbers, broken and 
baffled, with an enemy in front, and 
starvation staring them in the face, 
have no longer faith in their fast- 
nesses. They surrender, and come to 
their conqueror’s tent “ with < the 
Koran on their heads, and fear in 
their hearts.” All the combinations 
have been successful. “My plan 
was, however, not to fight ; but to 
starve the tribes, by occupying lines 
across their country which they could 
not force.” “ The gist of my opera- 
tions is patieucc, slow consuming 
time is my weapon.” It was a grand 
lesson, grander than a hard-fought 
battle. He had before conquered the 
desert ; he had now conquered the 
mountain fastnesses. He had proved 
that nothing is impracticable or im- 
pervious to true soldiership ; he had 
shown to Scindian chief’s and ]>eloo- 
chee robbers that there was no limit 
to the reach of the Sheitan-ka- 
Bhaee’s mighty arm. The robbers 
are subdued and planted as colonists. 
The significance of this campaign, 
which was much under-valued at the 
time, was not fully manifest until the 
outbreak of the i’unjaub called for 
co-operation, and it then showed a 
politic and wise forethought wfiich 
had provided a sale frontier, and 
secured a line of march. In the 
latter end of ’45 the Sheik war breaks 
out. As usual he is ready. The 
thing had been long anticipated. 
“ With wondrous energy and ar- 
rangement, in forty days lie assembled 
fifteen thousand men, with thirty 
thousand followers, lour hundred 
miles from Kurrachee, completely 
furnished with provisions, carriages, 
military bridges, a flotilla, and bat- 
tering train of sixty pieces, with an 
overflowing engineer’s force ; his 
troops being meanwhile so excited 
and inspired that they tossed their 
arms in the, air, and shouted to the 
charge as they went.” The whole 
plan of operations was mapped out 
before him ; the alliance of tribes, and 
assistance of friends secured, and the 
effect of combi nations anticipated. 
The march was stayed by order, and 
the man himself sent for. He arrives 
after the battles, but iinds iij his re- 
ception by chiefs and soldiers, and in 
the deep salaams of the natives, proof 


that his name as a soldier and con- 
queror had spread wide. • 

Bor five years his work has gone 
on as conqueror and administrator. 
“ He had won two great victories, 
saved an army, conquered a rich 
kingdom, and tamed eighteen thou- 
sand robber-men, who had before re- 
peatedly defeated our troops, and 
disgraced our arms ; he had tran- 
quillised and organised the govern- 
ment of Sciudc successfully, ruling 
it also successfully for three years 
and a half.” And this had been done 
under all difficulties and trials — 
trials and difficulties not to be fore- 
seen, and not coming within the 
range of the event. Sever seizes on 
him and liis troops, prostrating tlieir 
energies. Mutiny appears among 
new regiments, and is suppressed 
strongly — cholera spreads a deadly 
desolation and fear — sickness bears 
him down — domestic affliction tries 
his heart — hostile measures disturb 
his policy — yet spite of all the work 
goes on, and the administration of 
ftcinde consolidates, if it does nut 
justify, the conquest. 

We do not believe that the admi- 
nistration produced such an Elysian 
state as his biographer describes, or 
that it was shadowed even by the 
cruelty or oppression which his foes 
insinuate : it was, what he himself 
professes it to have bet*n, the practi- 
cal application of power and just ice 
to a disorganised and dissolute 
state of society, of the best and 
most acknowledged means for the 
improvement of a neglected country. 
There are facts and proofs which 
speak above controv-rah’s and faction. 
Murder and robbery were repressed ; 
order was acknowledged and main- 
tained ; wages increased ; land was 
cultivated, grain exported ; neigh- 
bouring people emigrated into the 
country ; he was enabled to take his 
army to the frontier, and leave the 
land almost under the guardianship 
of the police. Great works for irri- 
gating the land, bounding inundation, 
and making harbours and quays, well* 
projected and in progress. 

Everywhere he leaves attached to 
his own name and that of his coun- 
try the impress of power a ud justice. 
*“ Old Indians say ‘ there is no respect 
for you in India without magnificence 
and show.’ A greater fallacy does 
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not exist.” “Force is better than 
■how.” Outram’s silver sticks were 
discarded for muskets and bayonets: 
these were his fasces. The strong 
word enforced by the strong deed, 
made the barbarian bow in the dust 
and acknowledge that liis “ Kismet ” 
was great. 

He resigns to save his wife’s life, 
and in the autumn of 1847 leaves 
Seimlc. Strange must have been his 
feelings as lie looked his last on that 
land- the scene where his aspirations 
lor command had met fulfilment-; 
where laurels had been gathered for 
the grey head ; where lie had looked 
on things such as few men look on, 
and dared things which lew men 
dare and live ; whore his faithful 
soldiers had fallen around him in 
battle and pestilence ; where he 
had buried his dead, where lie had 
won love, inspired fear, and provoked 
hate. It was the arena lie had long- 
ed for, and he found it peopled by 
other trials than the perils of war. 
Throughout, lie says tjiat he had 
maintained a fair conscience. Wlmt 
power besides could have upheld him 
in doing what he did l What other 
power innate in man could have en- 
abled him to endure a life darkened 
l>y so many trials, and stripped bare of 
every consolation save the conscious- 
ness of right purpose and successful 
endeavour ? Thus end the conquest 
and administration of Scindc. Cabool 
hud shallowed the conquest- the uic. 
mories of Emauii-Glmr, Meeanee, and 
the Cut dice hills, throw back the ray 
of victory and prestige on the horrors 
of that fearful pass. 

Once more he is in England, sixty- 
five years old. Ive is 1 * met by the ap- 
plause of A people, by the love and 
honour of comrades ; the Great Cap- 
tain lauds and exalts. Yet there is 
bitterness even in this full cup. The 
neglect of party and the strife of fac- 
tion grieve him. Ripon, Outram, 
Buist, are so many Mordeeais stand- 
ing in his gate. 

A triumph is at hand. There is a 
crisis in India. The British arms 
have met with a cheek. The. British 
power is menaced. A man is wanted 
for the emergency. The people of 
England demandCIiarles Napier. The 
(Beat Captain selects him, — “ Either* 
you or I must go the liosti le Directors 
accept him as a necessity. “ What 
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power had enabled him thus to stride 
on their prostrate ncckp still stiffened 
with pride and malice ? ” We are 
surely reading of a Tartar Khan, or 
New Zealand chief, not of the chival- 
rous soldier or happy warrior. It 
was a triumph to be selected as their 
champion in an emergency by a na- 
tion, but surely this was not tiie way 
in which a great mind would evince 
or feel it. ' 

He is again in India. Goojerat 
has been fought, and the crisis has 
passed. Lord Dalhousie is Governor. 
His work now is not to lead an army, 
but to reform it. There is much to 
do, and he does it resolutely. To 
understand all that follow, s, it must 
he remembered that he is no longer 
supreme as in Seinde, but subordi- 
nate to the Governor in Council. His 
first act almost is to draw up a memoir 
on the defence of the country, and a 
memorandum on tlieeivilaml military 
administration of the l/unjaub, in 
which there are very strong terms, 
st rung reflect i < >n s on go ver 1 1 i l ig j io w ors, 
strong animadversions on policy and 
government. This is the first chal- 
lenge ; it provokes reply, and hence- 
forth there is war between com- 
mander-in-chief, and Council, and 
Court of J )i rectors. In the beginning 
of i.8o0 there is apparent disaffection 
in the Sepoys occupying the Bun- 
jaub, caused by an alteration in their 
pay. Whilst this was a hostile arul 
conquered country, they had addi- 
tional a 1 Iowa n ces, 1 1 ; i v i ng pa ssed the 
Indian frontier ; u when the country 
was annexed, this allowance was 
withdrawn/’ This is seized as a 
cause of general discontent. A gene- 
ral mutiny see’ is imminent. By 
dexterous management and active 
measures, this insubordinate disposi- 
tion is repressed at most points ; but 
at Govind-Ghur, one of the great 
fortresses of the? Runjaub, the With 
Regiment broke into open mutiny, 
“ insulted their officers, attempted 
to seize the gates, anil were only pre- 
vented by the accidental presence of 
a cavalry regiment.” This allair is 
dealt with by Sir Walter Gilbert. 
The ringleaders are punishud. The 
Commander-in-chief thinks the pun- 
ishment? unequal to the crime, and at 
once, of; his own authority, disbands 
the regiment, and gives their place 
and number to a Goorka corps. A 
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short time previous he had suspend- 
ed a regulation affecting the usual 
allowance to the Sepoys, lor purchas- 
ing their food, according to the mar- 
ket prices of the countries in which 
they served, on the supposition that it 
might increase the disaffection already 
existing. The amount involved by this 
act was trilling — less than ten pounds 
in the aggregate. “ A principle, how- 
ever, not monfly, was in question.” 
It was an invasion of prerogative — 
an excess of authority ; and the Go- 
vernor-general meets it with the fol- 
lowing reprimand, though the Gen- 
eral's order was confirmed. 

“But the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil, from a consideration of the papers 
before him, feels it necessary to inti- 
mate, for the future guidance of his 
Excellency, that t h e G < >vernor-genera I 
in Council will not again permit the 
Gom mm i der-i n-eli iof, under any cir- 
eumstanees, to issue orders which 
shall change the pay and allowances 
or the troops serving in India, and 
thus practically to exercise an autho- 
rity which has been reserved, and 
most properly reserved, for the su- 
premo government alone.” At this 
the blood of the old soldier boils 
over, and he resigns his command. 
Yet in this wo cannot see. what tin? 
biographer denounces as “ brutal in- 
solence,” or “ gross insult.” Charles 
Napier never admitted an invasion 
of his own authority. The question 
is referred to the Duke. His decision 
(tomes. 

“ The Duke of Wellington has care- 
fully perused these papers, as well as 
many other documents; aifd having 
given his best attention to the whole, 
.subject, lie has arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that there existed no suliieient 
reason for the suspension, at Wuz-* 
zeerabad, of the rule, for compensa- 
tion of Hu; 15th August 1811), and 
that the Governor-general was right 
in expressing his disapprobation of 
the ad,” 

Such a judgment from such a man 
annuls criticism. We judged by facts 
before ; we do .so now,aud confess that 
facts and arguments as stated on both 
sides in the Blue-book, are against Na- 
pier. He was manifestly wrong, and 
aggressive throughout. * II is first re- 
port was dictatorial and reflective ; 
lie is ever, by liis own showing, laud- 
ing the policy of Lord Ellenborougli 


to the disparagement of his succes- 
sors; and at the dinner at Bombay, on 
his return, he stated “ frankly, and 
amidst cheers of great significance, 
instances of Lord Dalliousie s bad go- 
vernment,” and this too in the Presi- 
dency of a country of which lie was 
Governor-general. Yet in the biogra- 
phy, disingenuously enough, Lord 
Dalliousie is represented as the assail- 
ant, and as heaping insult and wrong 
upon him. *This is a way the Na- 
piers have. They hit a man ; lie hits 
again, and presently is shown up as 
an aggressor and bully. 

At a time such as this, when the 
crisis is conic and the evil, so long im- 
pending has fallen upon us ; when a 
large body of our Sepoys are in open 
and bloody rebellion ; when the fealty 
of others is doubtful, the opinions of 
a man like Charles Napier on the 
military polity of Iudia are valuable 
and interesting. 

To him, from beginning to end, the 
system of tin? Indian army, especially 
that of Benga l; appeared unsafe. Jn 
the withdrawal of its officers for the 
staff, in the negligence and apathy of 
others, lie foresaw signs that, the 
influence and authority would pass 
over to native officers. The plan of 
keeping European troops one hun- 
dred miles apart, of dispersing soldiers 
in small detachments, and employing 
them as police instead of keeping 
them in masses, was denounced by 
him as an error. To increase the 
moral and physical •force of the 
native army, whilst diminishing its 
numbers, was also a favourite idea. 
Delhi lie. ever pointed out as a place 
to be strongly lieli|, aiyl made a point 
of concentration. The disaffection 
which he himself had to deal with, 
ami which to Directors and Boards 
of Administration seemed temporary 
*hd of little import, hud to liim a 
more wide-spreading tendency and a 
■deeper source than complaints of pay. 
In it he recognised the working of 
religious feeling and religous influ- 
ence. To meet the evil lie proposes 
the. substitution of Goorka battalions 
and nthor irregular corps for Sepoys, 
“ not only because of their fine quali- 
fications of body and spirit, but their 
freedom from hampering religious 
scruples and customs.” He hoped 
thus to render the prejudices and 
customs of tlic Sepoys nugatory for 
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mischief. “ But the greatest value 
of the Goorkas, in his eyes, was the 
furnishing a sure check on Sepoy 
mutiny ; for he had discovered that 
the insubordinate spirit of t-lic Sepoys 
was principally among the Brahmins, 
and secretly nourished by their reli- 
gious men, with a view to control the 
Government.” 

Thus the man speaks to us from 
his grave. He had spoken before ; so 
had others ; yet their warnings were 
as idle words. Governments and 
Directors see only the present. All 
seems peace and tranquillity. Our 
Crimean soldiers are disbanded and 
scattered over the land ; our Indian, 
empire is ifourishing; when suddenly 
war bursts forth in China, and in the 
midst of our Eastern dom inn ms springs 
up suddenly a danger which threatens 
to shake our power to its very found- 
ations. A little while since, and a 
small thing might have dammed this 
evil ; now it is spreading like a mighty 
inundation, and will tax all our 
strength and try our resources. 

In January 18.>1 he resigns and de- 
parts for England. 11 is journey is 
one ovation. In Seinde, Kardars sur- 
round him in crowds, and present 
him with a sword— soldiers greet 
him enthusiastically. At Bombay 
he is feted and praised. 

Years pass on now, partly in re- 
pose, partly in suffering — partly in 
comfort, partly in litigation and con- 
tention. The end is drawing near. 
We see him bearing the pall, and 
standing by the grave, of his old 
Captain ; aud “ men saw that eagle- 
face, that bold strong eye, and felt 
that there was? still a mighty man of 
battle before ‘them.” lie was not 
long to be. We pass on to the 
chamber of death. It is a morning 
in August. The old warrior is lying 

on a naked camp-bedstead, the wit* 
flows of the room open, and the fresh 
air of heaven blowing on his manly 
face trophies of Indian spears, Be l - 
ooch shields, rich sabreh, and other 
spoils hang around ; “ at his feet was 
the ctnef Ameers white-marble chair 
of state, bearing on its seat his own 
good -service sword, inherited from 
his father, and never disgraced. His 
family surround him ; “ his grieving 
servants were present, and at his feet 
stand two veterans of his regiment, 
gazing with terrible emotion at a 


countenance then settling in death, 
which they had first seen beaming 
in the light of battle.’^ “ The colours 
of the 22d Regiment- -colours borne 
at Mecanee and Hydrabad - — are 
waving over the dying hero the 
memory of the past lies at his heart, 
and closing over it now arc visions 
of the future that shall be. Thus, 
calmly and grandly Charles Napier 
passes away. 

Iu following him thus through his 
history, we seem to be following him 
to his tomb, and mourning over his 
grave. As mourners, we would speak 
his funeral oration, and write his epi- 
taph. 

The whole man lies before us — his 
heart was an unveiled sanctuary, his 
thoughts were uttered as they arose, 
and his feelings expressed as they 
awoke in his heart. “Has he not in 
his journals laid his own character 
bare even to the hones V ’ “ Has be 

not in this work been presented 
naked shown as the dead hotly of 
Hector was when crowding Greeks 
admired its manly beauty and supe- 
rior size]” Yes-— we have the face, 
the words, the life before us. In all, 
we see the strong man- strong in 
deed, strong in word, strong in 
thought, strong in purpose, strong 
in will, strong in love, strong in 
hatred, strong in passion, strong in 
prejudice. -His nature, attached and 
repelled strongly. It drew Kennedy, 
M‘Murdo, Brown, liathborne, around 
liiin ; it d rove Hoggs, Out rams, J aeobs, 
Buists, into the hostile lists. Most 
surprising of all the strengths was 
the marvellous arid untiring energy 
which animated the man from boy- 
hood to his grave-- --which was ever 
stirring, ever acting- -drawing him 
from sick-beds, and carrying him on- 
wards under the weight of years, 
through labours, perils, and fatigue, 
undaunted and unsubdued. Struck 
down by a coitp-de-solcil , he. rises up 
to think of his plans — sixty- five years 
old, he travels seventy miles, and is 
twenty-two hours in the saddle. 
Earnest ho was, too - r - earnest and 
vehement. Loving, too — loving to 
the horse which bore him to the 
battle, to the child which hung round 
his knees, to the comrades wlio had 
fought by his side. That lie was 
prudent, we see and know — that hr 
w r a» avaricious, w'c believe not. As 
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he himself says, who would have 
thrown 2000 men against 35,000, and 
staked his life and fame on the issue, 
for the sake of plunder 1 We see no 
traces of avarice, of generosity very 
many. Self-denying and self-abstain- 
ing he was, in all stages and under 
all circumstances. 

To characterise him we should say 
he was a soldier, “ egg and bird a 
soldier.” The* love of soldiers and 
soldiership was inbred and innate. 
His faculties were inspired by it. 
The creative faculty he thought his 
peculiar gift. Twas a mistake. 
Whatever he devised and did was 
in the .spirit of a soldier. Even in 
his dreams of a future he speculated 
on meeting Alexander, Cmsar, and 
Napoleon hereafter. His paradise 
was not that of the Mohammedan, a 
sensual scene, where houris sat by 
cool fountains, and birds sang from 
luxuriant trees, but a grim Valhalla, 
where warriors should meet ami look 
each other in the face. Endurance, 
fortitude, readiness, love of action* 
love of danger, were the attributes of 
his soldier nature. Fie had also many 
of the virtues of a leader. With him 
the virtues of a chief were based on 
the knowledge of a soldier. “ The 
man -who leads an army cannot suc- 
ceed unless his whole mind is thrown 
into his work, any more than an 
actor* can who docs not feel his part 
as if lie feels the man he represents. 
It is not saying come and go that 
will make battles ; you must make 
the men you lead come and go with 
a will to their work of death ; and 
this can only bo done by stirring 
them up, by making them believe 
you delight and glory yourself in 
your work. ‘The great art of com- 
manding is taking a fair share of the 
work.’ When I see that old man 
incessantly on his horse, how can I 
be idle who am young and strong ? ” 
He had great faith in the presence; of 
a general, and was seen everywhere 
oil the march, in the battle, by the 
Wtttohiiro, and in the hospital. Thus 
he inspired soldier: — thus he knew 
them — tints they never failed him. 
Great, too, was his belief in moral 
effect ; it was to him a great power, 
and he was ever studying its use. 
As a captain, his biographer com- 
pares him with Marlborough* and 
Wellington. These men stand apart. 


They were masters in war. To thorn 
great combinations were intrusted ; 
their foes were the greatest Euro- 
pean commanders. They “ defy 
English rivalry.” He places him- 
self in the second class. There he 
may fairly stand, first and fore- 
most among the able soldiers of his 
age. And it is no small thing to 
head the roll of such names as Gol- 
borne, Gough, Hardinge, Sale, Kuott. 
In many of the faculties of command, 
and the principles of soldiership, he 
went beyond these his compeers. 
He was confident in himself. “ A 
general should have no councillors, 
save bis own heart and his pillow.” 
He was ever prepared.. The event 
always found him ready. It had 
been long anticipated The thought 
was ripe ere it was born in action. 
Ho had great power of detail, great 
talent of organisation, as shown 
in the irregular horse and the camel 
corps ; great control over agencies. 
But his chief distinction was — let it 
be told with all honour -that lie was 
the first captain who recognised and 
recorded the deeds of private soldiers, 
who placed their names beside his 
own on the records of fame. Corpo- 
ral Kelly and Delanv the bugler are 
held up to fame as well as M?Murdo 
and Fitzgerald. The tactics of his 
battles were necessarily simple ; but 
in the campaign of the Cutchee hills, 
the fine and delicate operations by 
which lie turned tin* disadvantages 
of the mountain fastnesses against 
the robbers themselves, were a novel 
and striking illustration of war. In 
the mobility of his troops, and the 
rapidity of his movements, lie was in 
advance of English ttictics. His at- 
tacks were as the swoop of an 
eagle. 

From his works pass we on to his 
words ; they were strong, too, origi- 
nal and characteristic of the man. 
Kougli vigour marks every utterance, 
strong thought- the phrases ; they 
come fortlr vivid, tender, biting, hu- 
morous, according to the impulse. 
Thus he speaks to soldiers, lie is 
giving new' colours to the 2:M. He 
has spoken* to the veterans of old 
glories, and now he says, — 

“ Young soldiers of the 22d, w hen 
future battles arise, and the strife 
grows heavy and strong, remember 
the deeds Unit were, done by these 
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old soldiers of Meeanee ! It was they 
who covered these colours with lau- 
rels- it was they who won the legends 
which these standards hear, embla- 
zoned in golden letters on silk. Re- 
member these things, and, shoulder 
to shoulder, win the day. And now, 
young soldiers, a word about drill. 
It is tiresome, and often dishearten- 
ing, and annoys men ; but remember 
that it is drill that makes companies, 
and regiments, and brigades, and 
divisions act together, ami to strike, 
as it were, with great aud mighty 
blows ; it is drill which gives you the 
battle, and tlu^glory of victory.” 

The man was eloquent in heart and 
word ; he was eloquent in wrath too. 
Reading the expressions ofhis anger, 
we see, and feed how he was impracti- 
cable. No man can excite so much 
opposition and so much enmity with- 
out fan It in himself. We can imagine 
that the heart which could nourish 
so much invective, would speak it 
also by look and movement. The 
words “ fool,” “ imbecile,” “ scoun- 
drel,” would find other expressions 
than by the pen. Eloquent and strong 
was lie in vainglory. All that lib 
does, no man besides could do - 
neither he who went before, or he 
who comes after him. “ Had I fought, 
Crqojerat ’ “ had I led at Aliwal ”--- 

“ Oh, were I king of this country” - 
such are the exclamations in which 
he declares faith in himself, and dis- 
trust in all besides. lie is eloquent, 
too, in praise* ;uid dispraise ; sume- 
. times these lire lavished on the same 
individual. The man who is an angel 
at the beginning, is dark as a devil at 
the close. ^ bra in was .at first the 
Bayard of Sciatic; he then becomes 
an imbecile and a slanderer. Lord 
Dalhousie is a good man, till tlu> re- 
primand; lie then appears as weak, 
incompetent, “ vain as a pretty wo- 
man, or as an ugly man” — “ the lainl 
of (Jock pen.” The shower of invective 
falls on all alike— Dalhousie and 
Buist, Ripon and Fonblanque. In 
this lie copied not his great master. 
He would not have known even the 
name ot Buist, or Fonblanque. He 
would not have whispered it even 
in his bed-chamber. Charles Napier 
hacT given it the immortality of asso- 
ciating, it frith his own. 'He could 


not wait for time— time the justifier. 
Time justified Ccphalonia, justified 
the fights of Scinde, justified his 
hopes of Kurrachec, will justify his 
thoughts on Indian rule and Indian 
armies. He would not trust to time, 
he must bo his own justifier. Ilis 
rival Outram, too, has found time 
the justifier. Abie civil service and 
military exploit have given the an- 
swer to the words “ fool ” and “ block- 
head.” 

He lias, however, a more injudi- 
cious justifier than himself his bio- 

grapher. We could have borne the 
rough words of the old soldier; they 
were emanations from the rough lib* 
and utterances of his many wrongs ; 
but when we sec them elaborately 
phrased and pointed wit'll all the 
polish of studied irony and vindic- 
tiveness, we grieve that, such dragon’s 
teeth should be sown around the 
memory of the old hero; that thorns 
should be thrust- thus among his lau- 
rels, and his grave planted with briers 
instead of Immortelles. We could 
have reversed the speech of Anthony: 
u The good that he had done should 
live after him, the evil be interred 
with his bones.” We would have, 
buried the animosities, the hatreds, 
the harshness with him, and thought 
only of his zeal and his glory. Sir 
William has bound up all with his 
life. Tin * N h] >ii ;v w a s d etc r n i i n e» 1 1 h a t 
nought of the Napier should be lost. 
None of the self-laudation, none of the 
combative ness-- -though’ thus all the 
old enemies be roused around his 
grave, the English people* will still he 
faithful to the memory of the good 
soldier, will do honour to the happy 
warrior — 

11 Whoso hi >h endeavours wore an inward 

light, 

That made tlio path bo loro him ahvuss 
bright ; 

Win., doom'd to in company with pain, 
And fray and bloodshed, miserable train, 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
in fatal of those doth ox era* so a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest 
dower;” 

and, looking on their deeds, will 
breathe the wish that it may be long 
ere tin* race of Napier be extinct, and 
that men may be Jong forthcoming 
from •them to write histories and 
fight battles. 
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WHENCE JIAVE COME OUR DANGERS.' 


14 If,” says Shakespeare, 41 is a great 
peacemaker.” J t is so ; and there is 
another word which is a great war- 
maker, and that word is, 41 Reduce.” 
If a man were to proclaim to t lie 
world, 14 1 have X100,l)(K) worth of 
plate and jewels in my house; I never 
travel without £20,000 worth of dia- 
monds on my person ; but I have such 
entire confidence in the justice, ho- 
nesty, and pacific disposition of the 
whole people by whom I am sur- 
rounded, that l have sold all my fire- 
arms, taken all the bars oil* the doors 
and windows, and procured the dis- 
missal of the whole police in the coun- 
try,” we all know what lie might ex- 
pect the first dark November night. 
Yet wherein would such preposterous 
comluet differ from that ol 'Croat Bri- 
tain, which, during forty years of 
peace, has been continually boasting 
with reason of its vast and growing 
riches, its immense realised capital, its 
boundless wealth, and at the same 
time taking every opportunity to dis- 
arm its inhabitants, and expose its 
treasures, without protection oy guard 
of any kind, to the depredation of its 
warlike and rapacious neighbours ? 

So equally has the blame of the in- 
sane conduct which has brought us 
into our present straits been diffused 
through all classes of the com in unity, 
that no one has any title to lay it 
upon another. All classes, speaking 
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generally, were affected by the mania 
of reduction ; the passion w as univer- 
sal. The few individuals who, like 
ourselves,* ncvcrccased to lift up their 
voices against the general delusion, 
were overlooked or derided; and 
every new Parliament was mark- 
ed by successive reductions of the 
noble force which had brought the war 
to a glorious termination, and which, 
if kept together, would have rendered 
the country invincible. The urban 
constituencies clamoured for a dimi- 
nution of taxation and a reduction of 
the standing army ; their representa- 
tives in Parliament tamely submitted 
to be the organs of their insanity ; the 
press almost unanimously hallooed on 
the same frantic course; Ministers, in 
their successive budgets, took credit to 
themselves for following out their in- 
junctions, and shaping their estimates 
according to the uni versal wish. Amidst 
a chorus of unanimity and loud cheers 
from both sides of the House, the pro- 
cess of folly went on, with scarce any 
intermission, for thirty -live years, 
until at length the national defences 
were reduced to such a degree, that 
Sir Charles Adam, a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, said in 18137, in Parliament, 
that it w as 44 a mistake to say the 
empire was. unprotected, for we had 
three sail of the tine and three frigates 
to defend the shores of England;” 
and when Lord Ilardingc w as made 

i'* Mmjazim', February and March, 1851. 
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Master-General of the Ordnance in 
1849, he found just ten thousand men 
and forty-two guns left in Great Bri- 
tain, after providing for the necessary 
garrisons, to save London from cap- 
ture and the British empire from de- 
struction. 

While this deplorable system of in- 
fatuation was going on, various events 
occurred which might have roused 
even the most insensible to a percep- 
tion of the enormous danger with 
which it was attended. A war broke 
out with China : it cost scve -11 millions, 
and lasted three years instead of one, 
because wc could only attack the Ce- 
lestial Empire, with its 300,000,000 
inhabitants, with six thousand soldiers. 
Dost Mahommed offered to submit to 
the East India Company, and put the 
military force of the whole Afghanis- 
tan tribes at their disposal for .£50,000 
a-year; it was refused by Lord Auck- 
land, on the principle of saving every 
penny ; and the consequence was, we 
were driven into the Afghanistan ex- 
pedition.which cost £ 10,ou0,000, shook 
the Indian empire to its foundation, 
and induced a disaster unparalleled 
since the loss of Varus’s legions. Lord 
William Bentinck, with the cordial 
concurrence of the Directors, reduced 
our native army in India from 280,000 
to 180,000 men, and the consequence 
was, that we, were reduced to the last 
stiaits in the war with the Sikhs; and 
the nation, which possessed the re- 
sources of 150,000,000 men, was 
brought to the verge of ruin by one 
which had only the military strength 
of 0,000,000 at its disposal. But for 
the heroic determination of Lord 
Haiti inge and Lord Gough, and the 
invincible courage of 7000 British 
troops tinder their command, our In- 
dian empire would have been irre- 
vocably lost, from the system of re- 
duction, on the field of Ferozeshah. 
And the military strength of the em- 
pire which Lad struck down Napoleon 
was, wi t h i ii fi ve- an d - tliirty^yea rs a fter- 
wards, strained to the uttermost to 
put down the insurrection of MO, 000 
liakot* savages in Southern Africa, 
who never could bring OOJ'K) men into 
the field. 

These were the open and known 
perils which attended the system of 
economy and reduction during the last 
forty years; but the secret and less 


known, but not less real dangers, of 
this eventful period, were still more 
appalling. When its annals come to 
bo written, it will be seen that twice 
during that period wc were on the 
verge of a war w ith France, and once 
with France and Russia united , and 
that at a time when wc had scarce 
any force to oppose to the armaments 
of either of these powers, far less of 
both put together. Tile rupture with 
Egypt in 1840, which was ended by 
tin; bombardment of Acre; the dispute 
about Queen Pomarrc, in Otahcite, 
a few years after — both brought us to 
the very edge of war with France; 
and in 1850 we were so near a war 
w ith France and Russia united, that 
the ambassadors of both of these 
powers had actually left London ! We 
lull lied ourselves into a quarrel with 
these great powers, by espousing a 
dispute of Mr Finlay and Don Paci- 
fico with the Greek Government about 
£2000 or £8000, and only escaped 
out of it by abandoning the attempt, 
which had actually commenced, to 
extort damages from the Cabinet of 
Athens at the cannon’s mouth, and 
submitting to the Russian proposal of 
arbitration. At the time when we 
incurred the enormous hazard of a 
war with these powers united, wc 
could not have brought 12,000 men 
into the field to defend London and 
Woolwich,* after providing, in the 
most restricted way, for the defence 
of the maritime fortresses. Wc now 
know what it is to maintain a con- 
test with Russia, even with the aid 
of France, in the Crimea, for the 
conquest of Sebastopol ; but what 
would it have been had we been 
driven singly to withstand the arma- 
ments of both these powers, in the Isle 
of Wight, for the defence of Ports- 
mouth 1 Yet such a contest was not 
only probable, but imminent ; far more 
so then than the one in the Crimea 
was.ajear ago. And at that time 
our popular orators, with “ unadorned 
eloquence,” were urging upon applaud- 
ing multitudes, in London and Man- 
chester, the propriety of selling our 
ships of the line, disbanding our 
troops, and trusting to the Peace" 
Conference to settle the disputes of 
nations; and successive Chancellors 
of tin* Exchequer, amidst loud cheers 
from both sides of the House, and the 
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warm encomiums of the public press, 
were bringing forward estimates, cut- 
ting down to the very lowest point our 
military and naval establishments. 

It cannot, at least, be said that this 
course was pursued without due warn- 
ing. Sir Francis Head, and many 
military writers of distinction, pointed 
out the peril in the most emphatic 
manner; and if our readers will turn 
to Blackwood' £\I a guz me for February 
1851, they will find the following 
passage in an article on the u External 
Hangers of the Country — 

" IIow rapidly will the scales one day 
fall from the eyes which have so long been 
blinded : how hitter will he the regret at 
tlie inexplicable insensibility now to so- 
lemn warnings : how intense the indigna- 
tion at the delusions, which, for the sake 
of present advantage to the deluders, 
have so long been practised upon men } 

The burst of indignation with which the 
appointment of the Lord Cardinal was 
received throughout England can afford 
but a faint image of the feelings of agony 
which will then wring the British heart ; 
the frightful cry of distress which will 
arise up from famishing and anxious 
millions — the nni rental horror at past iid- 
(jlccty which mil then send the iron into the 
soul of our whole people. Their efforts to 
redeem the past will probably be great ; 
their struggles will be those of a giant ; 
but it may be too late. They will be in 
the condition of the Athenian people after 
the expedition to Syracuse, or when 
Lysander cast anchor before the Linens ; 
of the Cartluigenians, when the legions of 
Scipio, in the last Panic war. drew round 
their walls ; or of the Parisians, wlieu 
“ Europe in arms before their gates ” de- 
manded the surrender of a 11^ their con- 
quests. They will be profoundly morti- 
fied, they will be cut to the heart, they 
would give half they possess for a deli- 
verance ; but they may l»e forced to sub- 
mit ; and to the annalist of those mourn- 
ful times will only re math the task of 
drawing the appropriate moral from the 
melancholy tale, and recording tlie peril 
and rain of England, for the instruction 
of, and as a beacon to be avoided, by, 
future tini 

The theory that wars arc to cease : 
that pacitic interests are to govern 
the world ; that the angry passions 
are to be htillcd, and every man is to 
enjoy the fruits of his toil under the 
shadow of his owii fig tree— is amiable 
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from its pacific spirit, and will always be 
popular w ith the simple and unreflect- 
ing, from its seeming economical ten- 
dency. It is liable only to two objec- 
tions ; that it is utterly impracticable 
under the existing constitution and 
circumstances of human nature ; and 
if it were practicable, that it would 
lead to the ruin and subjugation of 
the State. If, indeed, all men were 
of tlie same disposition, placed in 
the same physical, moral, and political 
circumstances, and actuated by tlie 
same interests, it might reasonably 
be expected that this would one day 
be the case. If all men were equally vir- 
tuous and peaceful, and all alike inclined 
to pursue their own pafli without mo- 
lesting or disquieting their neighbours, 
the Utopian vision might possibly be 
realised. AY hen Moscow is as free 
and as dependent on commercial in- 
terests as Manchester, and Paris as 
London ; when the Cossack ceases to 
long for plunder, and the Frenchman 
to sigh for glory ; w hen women shall 
cease to be attracted chiefly by the 
halo of military glory ; and the mili- 
tary spirit, when once thoroughly 
roused, shall cease to thrill through 
the inmost chords of the British heart, 
— w r c may hope for the cessation of war, 
but not till then. 

In truth war, as men’s minds are 
at present constituted, is an essential 
element in the moral government aud 
improvement of the world. AVitli 
our eyes fixed, indeed, oil the charnel- 
house of Balaklava, flic gory fields 
of the Crimea, the anguish brought 
into so many families by tlie loss of 
their bravest and tlieir best, none can 
dispute the present oX ils and partial 
agonies of w r ar. But observe, even 
at the moment wdicn their sufferings 
are endured, the moral elevation and 
enlarged sensibility which war pro- 
duces. Behold the heart of a wdiole 
nation throbbing as that of one man 
at the call of patriotic duty 1 Behold 
our nobles, standing forth, as their 
fathers did in the olden time, as the 
traditional leaders of the people, and 
casting aside all the follies and frivo- 
lities of pence to exhibit the patience 
and fortitude of war! Behold the 
people following them with alacrity 
to the combat, crowding with joy to 
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the scene of danger, braving wounds . 
and death in the cause of their coun- 
try, and renewing on the fields of the 
Crimea the devotion of Thermopylae 
and Marathon ! Behold a whole na- 
tion standing up with enthusiasm at 
the glorious spectacle, and making 
the shouts of their exultation and the 
thunder of their applause resound 
through the world ; and every human 
being within it, from the Queen on 
the throne to the captive in the dun- 
geon, uniting in deeds of gratitude, 
and in the expressions of thankfulness, 
and joining in the beautiful words of 
the Sovereign — 14 Let not any private 
soldier think hcisncgiectcd ; his Queen 
thanks him, Ills country honours him.” 
Let us think on these things, and 
compare them with the spectacle 
which the same nation exhibited a 
few years before, when selfish interests 
were alone predominant, when every 
man was trying to make a fortune at 
the expense of his neighbour, and wc 
were raising statues, not to chivalrous 
heroes, but to railway kings ! Let us 
think of these things, and bow with 
submission to the lawsofOmnipotence, 
which have made war part of the des- 
tiny and the means of punishment 
and reformation to a corrupted being, 
and acknowledge that, if prosperity is 
joyful, 11 sweet often are the uses of 
adversity.” r 

Even in an economical point of view 
this wretched system of reduction, 
which has so often been adopted by the 
English during' peace, is as shortsight- 
ed and pernicious as it is perilous. Jt 
inevitably leads to the recurrence, and 
multiplies tenfold the cost of war. 
Deprived of a ^consideration and re- 
spect from the foreign powers by 
whom it is surrounded, a rich and 
renowned, but disarmed state speedily 
becomes the object only of envy and 
cupidity to its warlike and rapacious 
neighbours. Attack, attracted by 
riches, prompted by jealousy, suggest- 
ed by ambition, is encouraged by the 
absence of defence, the 'prospect of 
helplessness. The prestige of for- 
mci fame, the remembrance of past 
triumphs, may for a tjmo protect 
it, and conceal present weakness 
by the halo of former renown ; but 
that cannot be expected to last very 
long.. The inevitable time will come, 
the hour of danger will arrive, when 


the passions of ambitious and penni- 
less rapacity will be let loose on the 
wealthy and unprotected state — and 
how is it then to be defended ? Enor- 
mous efforts, gigantic expenditure, will 
be required to avert disaster or sub- 
jugation. {Even if they are made, suc- 
cess can in the end be attained only at 
the cost of immense sacrifices of blood 
and treasure, and after the sufferings of 
a long, hazardous, and burdensome 
war. Four-fifths of the debt which now 
oppresses the industry and weighs 
down the national strength of England, 
has been occasioned by the soHisli 
parsimony of former times. Dan- 
ger is averted by preparation ; war is 
ofteu avoided by the inspiring of 
dread ; if begun, it is shortened by 
the exercise of strength. Had four 
millions a-ycar additional been ex- 
pended on the army between 1781 and 
171)3, Paris would have been taken in 
the first campaign, and nineteen years 
of subsequent most costly war, aud the 
contraction of £000,000,000 of debt, 
would have been avoided. If wc had 
had 100,000 infantry and 20,000 caval- 
ry and artillery, and 80,000 militia in 
the British Islands in the beginning of 
1854, the Czar would never have ven- 
tured upon war; or if he did so, lie might, 
with an able Government directing 
their attack, have lost Cronstadt and 
Sebastopol in the first campaign. It 
was the ‘defenceless state of England 
which prompted theEmperorNicholas 
to his invasion of Moldavia and Walla- 
cliia in July 1853. Had we been even 
moderately prepared, he would never 
have crossed the Truth. If wc would 
discover the real authors of the war, we 
shall find them in those who counsel- 
led adniirk.g and assenting multitudes 
at Manchester that the age of war 
was passed, Jhat we should disband 
our troops and sell our ships of the 
line. — Their names are Kujiiaui> 
CojiDKN, John Buigiit, and Joskjmi 
iStitikjk. 

Xenophon says that, if Athens had 
been an insular state, it would have 
conquered Sparta in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, because it could, with 
its command of the sea, have ruined 
its adversary, while its adversary could 
not have reached it. That advantage 
which Athens wanted England pos- 
sessed ; but it has been all but thrown 
away by the infatuation of our people 
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and the blind submission <o popular 
dictation of our rulers. Wafted on 
board its powerful navy, its magnifi- 
cent steamships, the army of England 
could in a fort night have reached either 
Cronstadt or Sebastopol, while the 
forces of Russia were hermetically seal- 
ed within their granite bastions. J f we 
had hadsnch an army, what marvellous, 
whatdecisivesuceess might, under able 
direction, have been attained in the 
first campaign ! If 40,000 men had 
accompanied Sir Charles Napier to 
the Baltic, where would now have 
becu the fleets of Sweaborg and 
Cronstadt? Burnt in their harbours, or 
prizes at Spithead. If a reserve of 
00,000 men had been at hand in Malta 
to reinforce the army which conquered 
at the Alma, Sebastopol would Jong 
ere this have been taken. A real in- 
vestment would have been made: and 
while half of our army pressed the 
fortress alike on the ?n>rth and south, 
the other half would have covered the 
siege, and, if attacked, renewed the 
triumphs with which, the campaign 
opened. Decisive success was with- 
in uur power, if we had possessed, 
when hostilities broke out, a force at 
all commensurate, to our national 
strength or material resources. If we 
have not gained it, and have only 
achieved barren victories, these are 
owing to the glorious chivalry of our 
ofiicers, the indomitable courage of our 
men, which have, in some degree, com- 
pensated, though at the expense of 
their own blood, the long-continued 
blindness and infatuation of the 
country, which rendered useless all the 
immense advantages that Providence 
had put into our hands. 

The anxiety which we now so gen- 
erally feel for the safety of our heroic 
army, and the fearful chasms which 
sickness and hardships, more than the 
sword of the enemy, have made in its 
ranks, has forcibly drawn the atten- 
tion of the nation to the causes of 
these disasters, and the way in which 
the prospects of a campaign, which 
began with such brilliant success, 
have become so overclouded in its 
close. The chief cause, as already 
shown, is to. be found in the mon- 
strous reductions of former years, 
and the infatuation with which our 
constituencies demanded, and* our 
press applauded, and our rulers adopt- 


ed, the system of economy which 
paralysed our strength just in pro- 
portion as our enemy was increas- 
ing his. An army is not made in a 
day; long training, extensive pre- 
paration, is indispensable towards its 
formation. It takes two years to 
make a horse-soldier; fifteen months to 
make a thorough foot-soldier. If hurried 
into the ranks before thus instructed 
and trained, they may indeed become 
chair au canon, or encumber hospi- 
tals ; but it is in vain to expect from 
them the efficiency of real soldiers. 
They may tight bravely in the Held, 
but they will melt away under the 
severity of military duty : the drip- 
ping bivouac, the stinted rations, the 
service in the trenches, will prove 
fatal to their inexperienced strength. 
This has been sufficiently proved in the 
siege of Sebastopol. The troops which 
suffered most from fatigue and sickness 
there, wore the new regiments and the 
young soldiers. The idea so common 
with civilians, therefore, that it is 
time enough to raise soldiers when 
they are required, and full}' to main- 
tain a costly peace establishment for 
the eventualities of war, is an error 
of the most dangerous kind. — f t' the 
arna/ is not raised and trained in. 
peace, it cannot act with effect in the 
first gears of tear . Early disaster is 
inevitable ; and this, accordingly, lias 
been invariably experienced in Eng- 
land for a hundred and fifty years. 
The defeats .in Flanders in 1708, in 
Afghanistan in 1840, and in Caifraria 
in 1810 were examples, of which the 
horrors of the Crimean bivouac has 
been the last. To raise soldiers and 
send them off atT once, after a few 
months 1 drill, to the seat of war, is 
worse than useless. It is sacrificing 
life and strength, courage and devo- 
tion, for scarce any advantage. To 
make a good soldier in 1851, he must 
have been enrolled in 1852, and dis- 
ciplined through the whole of 1853; 
and a dragoon requires a still longer 
apprenticeship. There is but one 
way of having a powerful and effi- 
cient army in the beginning of war, 
and that is to have it established on 
an adequate scale, and thoroughly 
organised in peace. 

Nor is this all. The administrative 
part of the army is not its least im- 
portant department, and it is the one 
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in which long previous organisation 
and preparation is peculiarly indis- 
pensable. It is the one, accordingly, 
which invariably is found most defi- 
cient, and from the faults of which 
most disaster ensues on the first break- 
ingout of hostilities. The waggon train, 
the providing huts and tents for t he sol- 
diers, the cooking department, the 
securing of magazines, the organising 
the means of transport for t^e bag- 
gage, the providing mules and bat- 
horses for tin; officers and men, the 
arrangement and preparation of hos- 
pitals, medicines, surgeons, and nurses, 
the clothing and equipments of the 
men, are as much the duty of those 
at the head of an army, and fully as 
essential to its success, as combin- 
ing bravely in the Held. Caisar tells 
us, in his Commentaries, lie began all 
his expeditions with a J«e frunientaria 
provisa ; M and Marshal Saxe said, 
4t lie was the best general who foil 
liis soldiers best.” These administra- 
tive duties, however, are less conspi- 
cuous than those in the iiuhl. They 
arc less imperatively called fur iu 
peace, and therefore, under an eco- 
nomical system of government, which, 
disregarding the interests of the 
public service, looks only to the 
diminution uf its expenditure, they 
are the first to be neglected. Where 
is now the admirable waggon train, 
organised by Wellington, which 
brought up in the depth of winter 
the siege equipage that tore down tins 
ramparts of Ciudad Rodrigo? Whoie 
the hospital establishment which 
awaited, and so wonderfully restored, 
the sick and wounded at Lisbon V 
The whole administrative department, 
which by incessant elfort during six 
years he had brought to such perfec- 
tion, has been quietly consigned to 
the vault of all the Capulets, in order 
that Liberal Ministries might obtain 
loud dice? a from both sides of the 
House by bringing forward reduced 
estimates; and the camp 'at Sebasto- 
pol, the charnel-house at Scutari, the 
horrors of the mid-passage, have been 
the consequences. 

Add to this, that the* duties of a 
soldier are only half learned by all the 
military tuition lie has received dur- 
ing the last forty years in the British 
Islands. Take a soldier in the Guards, 
the Highland Brigade, the Scots 


Greys, or the 11th Hussars. lie is 
admirably drilled, disciplined, and 
equipped ; he is as brave as a lion, 
and excites the admiration of every 
beholder by his gallant bearing in 
Hyde Park and the hills of Chobham. 
If called into battle he will exhibit the 
heroism of the Alma, the devotion of 
Balaklava, the iron constancy of 
Inkermann. It is well; his country 
may well be proud of him, and she is 
proud, is that all she has to do? I)o 
these heroic ell'orts iu the field exhaust 
his military duties? What prepara- 
tion has been made for the remainder 
— that is, for nineteen-twentieths of 
the duties lie has to perform, the life 
he has to lead? Put him in the 
trenches of Sebastopol, wit h the water 
up to his knees, and a canuon-ball 
every minute whizzing over his head; 
place him on a night-watch, with a 
stealthy Muscovite battalion creeping 
up in the dark to his feet; send him 
to cook his victuals, to put up his 
tent, to assist, in getting firewood, 
to lend a hand in dragging guns 
through the mud, to forage a country 
for provender fur the horses, to do 
any other of the daily put [fir dnlir* 
of a* soldier iu tiie Judd, and he is as 
ignorant of them as the child unborn. 
He has never been taught them, and 
lie is left to pick them up as he best 
can, by. the pressure of hardship and 
suffering in the field, often under the 
guns of an enemy, or by observing 
what is done by his better instructed 
and experienced Allies. 

It is commonly said that this is 
owing to a our insular situation, and 
happy exemption from actual w arfare, 
by the respect excited by former vic- 
tories. There never was a greater 
mistake, at least so far as the last 
forty years are concerned. The truth 
is, that, so far from having had less 
military experience than other Powers 
during that period, we have had in - 
cuittparublif more ; and , in particular , 
far more than the troops either of 
France or Russia. Our naval supre- 
macy and colonial empire have 
brought us into collision with fierce 
and barbarous nations in every quar- 
ter of the globe. The former of 
these Powers has never fired a shot 
during that period, except at Antwerp 
in 18*52, at Algiers in 1830, and vvitli the 
Arabs in Algeria afterwards. The lat- 
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ter has had no warfare since the peace in our army which, for the first time 


of 1815, except in Turkey in 1828-9, 
and Poland for nine months in 1831, 
and Hungary in 1849, with occasional 
conflicts with the Circassians and 
Persians. But the English during 
that period have maintained great and 
long wars in every quarter of I he 
globe : they have successively en- 
countered tho 4 Mahratta alliance o'f 
1817, the Pindarree war of 1819, the 
first Burmese war of 1825, the storm 
of Bhurtpore, the Goorklia war, the 
two AUglum istaun expeditions, the 
Scinde campaigns, the Gwalior con- 
flict, the desperate passage of* arms 
on the SuMedge, the battles of Fero- 
zeshah, Sobraou, Chilliamvallah, and 
Goojerat, the second Burmese war of 
1852, the three Chinese campaigns, 
the two bloody ones in C Miliaria. All 
the armies of continental Europe put 
together have not had the mili- 
tary experience which those of Great 
Britain, especially in India, have en- 
joyed since the battle of Waterloo. 

How, then , has it happened that an 
army composed of such admirable 
materials, headed by such noble olli- 
ccrs, and trained by so much and such 
dear-bought experience, is always 
found so lamentably deficient- in prac- 
tical skill and administrative organi- 
sation, when serious hostilities first 
break out 7 The answer is to be found 
in two circumstances, springing out 
of our constitution and government, 
which have been little attended to 
in the first conflict of parties during 
the last anxious months, more so- 
licitous to heap blame upon indivi-* 
duals than affix a stigma on institu- 
tions or customs. It is in these, how- 
ever, that the real cause of the pre- 
sent disasters and anxiety is to be 
found, and iii the awakening of the 
nation to them that the only security 
against their recurrence is to be looked 
for. 

The first of these is, that, from our 
army having been reduced to so low 
a figure since 1815 — at an average 
not more than 100,000 or 110,000 
men, of whom one-half was absorbed 
in isolated colonial stations, or de- 
tached garrison. duties at home — great 
part of our army, and nearly all the 
young soldiers, have never known 
what it was to act in large bodies' to- 
gether. There are many regiments 


in the experience of nine-tenths of the 
officers and men in them, had never 
been brigaded with another before 
they stood shoulder to shoulder at the 
Alma or Balaklava. They had for- 
merly seen only outpost duty in Ire- 
land, or garrison duty in the Medi- 
terranean or the West Indies. This 
is an evil of the very first magnitude, 
which, in the long run, and for the 
active Administrative duties of a cam- 
paign, olVm renders the courage and 
strength of the men and heroism of 
the officers of little lasting avail. 
They are sent into active service, and 
exposed to the hardships and suffer- 
ings of real warfare, without the 
smallest knowledge or preparation for 
it on the part of either the civil or 
military authorities of the army. If, 
like all the Continental states — even 
the smallest — we had had camps of 
20,000 or 30,000 men together annu- 
ally formed, m»vid about and provi - 

and Ireland Muring the last twenty 
years, we should never have seen the 
woeful and almost incredible ignorance 
in those respects which the Crimean 
campaign has exhibited, and with 
which, not less than with thecouragcof 
our troops, Europe is now ringing from 
side to side. Lt is impossible it could 
have been exhibited, if experience had 
taught our civil and military officers 
in the Qucoifs service, as it has long 
done those in the Native Indian army, 
tin? necessities of mefl when bauded 
together. But the thing could not be . 
thought of till 1853, when it was be- 
gun on a small scale at Chobliam, be- 
cause we had iiofciwli to brigade to- 
gether; and if we had possessed 
them, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could not have faced a reformed 
House of Commons with a proposal of 
.1*200,000 or .1300,000, to instruct our 
troops in the first elements of real 
military service. 

The secouid is, that, during the forty 
years of peace and incessant clamour 
of the constituencies, the House of 
Commons, and the press, for econo*- 
mic reduction, it has become a fixed 
habit of all superior functionaries, in 
all departments of the public service, 
to estimate inferior ones according to 
the reductions of expenditure which 
they could effect iu their several depart- 
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merits, and of these inferior functiona- 
ries to look for approbation or prom ot ion 
according as they exhibited the same 
qualities, without the slightest regard 
on either side to the interests of the 
public, or the right administration of 
the public service. Dread of visible 
expense was the bugbear which stood 
before every one’s eyes. There was 
an enemy whom they all had to face, 
lie was to be found, not on the Con- 
tinent, but in the House of Commons. 
His leader was neither Nicholas nor 
Napoleon, but Joseph 1 1 time, de- 

duction in all departments was the 
one thing needful: it was the condi- 
tion of ministerial existence, the sine 
<jvu non of official toleration or pa- 
tronage. If any young public officer, 
unacquainted with the secrets of 
the service, was indiscreet enough 
to propose anything involving pre- 
sent expenditure, however small, 
to avert future disaster, however 
great, he got first the cold shoulder ; 
next, if he persevered in his efforts, 
dismissal. Wo speak of a matter as 
notorious as the sun at noonday. If 
any one doubts it, let him consult, in 
private, any Government functionary, 
in any department of the public ser- 
vice. This has been the main 
cause of all our disasters during 
the present campaign, which other- 
wise would be, incredible. Every pub- 
lic functionary, from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer downwards, has 
been taught during nearly half a 
century to avoid everything which, 
however slightly, could entail present 
additional expense on the public ser- 
vice; and not even to hint at defi- 
ciencies or cvils lt ,hQw great soever, 
which by possibility could swell the 
estimates for the ensuing year. So 
invariable has been this practice, so 
stern this necessity, that it has 
stamped its image and superscription 
upon our whole public servants from 
the highest to the lowest. They all 
bent to necessity, and tlijt was the 
necessity of propitiating a clamorous 
• House of Commons, which during the 
stune period was earning popularity 
by taking off taxes : they, all looked 
for favour and promotion, and that 
by pursuing a course which was year 
by year bringing the nation nearer 
to perdition. 

In proof that this was the real 


cause of our Crimean disasters, it is 
sufficient to mention the fact, that 
the evils which have been experienced 
have been all those which belonged 
to what may be called the extra - 
administrative service, and required 
extraordinary outlay at the beginning 
of war beyond the. usual and accus- 
tomed estimates. The ordinary com- 
missariat was excellent, and it fed 
the troops as well at Constantinople 
or Varna, or dor/ by day at Sebas- 
topol, as it had done at Chobham 
or Ivnightsbridge ; but nothing was 
provided for storing magazines in fine 
weather, and during summer, for the 
storms of winter, or providing a road 
while the sun slnme which would 
stand when the storms of winter 
began. The ordinary clothing was 
good, and excited the admiration of 
all who beheld it, when the troops 
first anived at the Bosphorus; but 
winter clothing was never thought 
of till absolute want forced attention 
to it upon Government, in the begin- 
ning of November. The regimental 
surgeons wore excellent, and in more 
than the usual proportion to the men ; 
extra surgeons, a medical staff at 
Scutari, though destined to receive 
the whole wounded from the Crimea, 
there were next to none. The artil- 
lery horses were good as they appeared 
at Chobham ; w here were the reserve 
horses and waggon- trains to bring up 
the siege stores and magazines, and 
supply the casualties of the cam- 
paign? Tt is not to be supposed that 

the many sensible and able men in the 
■various departments in the adminis- 
trative and medical branches of the 
army were not alive to these defi- 
ciencies, ami, in fact, they were 
pointed out by the medical and civil 
officers of the army. Hut no one 
ventured to urge them on the Go- 
vernment, and the Government had 
not sense enough to propose them, for 
they Jiad the former experience of a re- 
formed House of Commons before 
their eyes. We say the former ex- 
perience : for, like all other popular 
bodies, the reformed House, though 
steadily resisting previous expense or 
preparation, became loudly clamorous 
for effort, and regardless of expense, 
when* the danger w as before thei; 
eyes and the British people, now 
thoroughly awakened to their danger 
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would gladly agree to the most liberal 
gi ants of money. 

Two other particulars deserve espe- 
cial notice before concluding this 
subject. 

The first is, that the department 
of the army in which the superiority 
of the Russians lias been most ap- 
parent, is the very one in which the 
English, in the pride of intellect, ex- 
pected the most decisive success. Wo 
boasted of our science, our mechanical 
skill, our arts ; and the complacent 
admirers of existing things told us 
confidently our artillery would at once 
proveitssuperiority tothe Russian, and 
that Sebastopol would be “ smashed M 
in three days. Where arc these boasts 
now V A Ve have defeated the enemy, 
but it was by the qualities which have 
descended to our officers and their 
soldiers from their Norman ami Saxon 
forefathers, but from no aid which 
wo have derived, either from the 
wisdom and forethought of our popu- 
lar Government, or the skill or genius 
of our mechanical people. In both 
these respects we have been beat 
by our despotic enemy, outdone by 
his barbarian subjects. In number 
and weight of guns, the Russian artil- 
lery has shown itself as superior to 
•»urs as the Russian administration has, 
in the raising, feeding, and bringing up 
of large bodies of soldiers. AVhcuce 
this extraordinary difference, so exact- 
ly the reverse of everything which, in 
the pride of civilisation and intellect, 
we had expected / Simply in this, 
the one cost money, the other did not. 
The blood flowing in the veins of our 
officers, which recalled the chivalry of 
Richard Ouuir- de-Lion, in those of our 
soldiers the constancy of Agincourt,cost 
Ministers nothing; but it would have 
cost them a great deal, and they must 
have faced a reformed House of Com- 
mons five years ago, to produce an 
artillery and siege equipage superior 
to what the Czar had collected ajt the 
very extremity of his dominions. 
Thence the victories of Alma and 
Tnkcrrnann won by our soldiers, ami 
the siege of Sebastopol still protracted, 
amidst heroic constancy, from the 
long- continued faults of our Govern- 
ment. 

The next circumstance worthy of 
notice is, that the deficiencies jvhicli 
have appeared in our service* have 


appeared chiefly in those departments 
where, according to the popular doc- 
trines, we should least have ex- 
pected them, and the ricccss has 
been achieved in those where, if their 
principles were correct, deficiency 
and ruin 'were to be expected. There 
lias been no failure in the Guards, 
headed by the flower of the aristo- 
cracy, at the Alma or Inkcrmauu,or in 
the cavalry led by the chivalry of Eng- 
land in the immortal charges at Bala- 
klava ; but. can the same be said of the 
commissariat department, the reserve 
medical staff, the harbour arrange- 
ments at Balaklavn, the providing of 
draught- horses and passable roads at 
Sebastopol V In these* departments, 
intrusted to the direction of the sons 
of the middle classes, the deficiencies 
we all deplore have chiefly appeared. 
Observe, we do not ascribe blame to 
t lie employes in these departments: wo 
do not say they have failed because 
fhev were the sons of clergymen and 
physicians. AVe know well what the 
British empire owes to the sous of 
these men. AA r c neither repudiate nor 
are ashamed of our own order. But 
what we do say is, that the cala- 
mities we deplore have been owing 
to a general cause which has rode 
over them holla and that that cause 
is to be found in the senseless eco- 
nomy and reductions which have been 
forced upon successive Governments 
since the peace, by public clamour and 
the Liberal press ; and that it is unfair 
to say it would be remedied by sub- 
stituting for the class in which glorious 
success has been obtained that in 
which chiefly deficiency lias been ex- 
perienced. * 

Having said so much on the gene- 
ral causes of our present difficulties, 
we have little space left for that which 
occupies so large a portion of public 
attention, which is, the comparative 
merit or demerit of the persons engag- 
ed in the service that has experienced 
them. 

AA’e arc not among those who re- 
quire much from a AVar Minister, . 
still less of those who assert that civi- 
lians are incapable of rightl} r discharg- 
ing the duties of the office. On the 
contrary, we think that a civilian, if an 
able and instructed man, is sometimes 
move likely to fill the office with advan- 
tage than a military man, because he is 
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less liable to the influence of insignifi- 
cant military details, objects of care to 
martinets, or of powerful military con- 
nections. But admitting this on the 
one hand, it seems equally clear, on the 
other, that there are some things 
which the nation has a right to ex- 
pect in one who undertakes the 
direction of its military armaments. 
It is entitled to expect that lie shall 
know that winter succeeds summer ; 
that it sometimes rains, and somewhat 
heavily, on the shores of the Black 
Sea in November and December; 
that a Russian winter is severe, and 
absolutely requires warm clothing for 
the troops to be ready before it sets 
in ; that it takes three weeks for the 
military tailor to clothe an army, and 
three weeks more to send it to the 
Crimea from London ; that men re- 
quire food at all times, and armies 
magazines in bad weather : that 
wounded and sick men require sur- 
geons, and attendants, and hospitals — 
and vessels conveying the maimed to 
them, suitable attendants; that if 
roads are bad, or liable to be broken 
up, they should be mended during the 
fine weather; and if a winter cam- 
paign is to be entered upon, the men, 
if they arc not to die like dogs, 
must be hutted ; that meat cannot 
be ate raw, nor coifec drank unroast- 
ed ; that fires* cannot be made with- 
out fuel, nor fuel got without beasts 
of burden to bring it to the camp ; 
that Russia is a great military power, 
and England, 'in comparison of its 
strength, a very small one. These are 
not great requirements from a War 
Minister ; and if to these are added the 
essential requisite 4>f moral courage , 
and ability to face a reformed House 
of Commons, the main duties of a 
War Minister will be satisfactorily 
discharged, though he possesses neither 
the energy of Napoleon, the admini- 
strative powers of Marlborough, nor 
the constancy of Wellington. 

The first blame which w^ attach to 
Government, in the conduct of the pre- 
• sent war, is that they did not call out 
the militia of »,he whole empire , and 
largely increase the regular army 
mars before it broke out. They tell 
us themselves that it was long fore- 
seen, that it was known to them, that 
it was unavoidable, and that they 
were made aware by the words of the 
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Czar himself to Sir II. Seymour, that 
lie contemplated the partition of the 
Turkish Empire, and invited us to 
share in its spoils by accepting Egypt 
and Candia. Well, knowing this, aware 
of an impending rupture with the 
greatest military power in the world, 
what did they do to guard against its 
dangers? Why, they went out of office 
in February 1852 rather than call the 
militia out even in England, and for 
six weeks pertinaciously resisted Lord 
Derby’s effort to establish it. In Scot- 
land and Ireland it was not called out 
till August 11, 1854, and it is not yet 
embodied. Lord Eglinton and Sir A. 
Alison loudly complained of this ex- 
traordinary neglect at the* great meet- 
ing on Scottish Rights, held at Edin- 
burgh on November 4, 1853, six 
months before the war broke out, but 
four months after the Truth had been 
crossed, and it was evidently unavoid- 
able ; but they met with nothing but 
ridicule and abuse for their pains, espe- 
cially from the Times newspaper. 1 lad 
their advice been followed, wo should, 
in May 1851, have had 40,000 addi- 
tional disciplined troops to defend 
our own shores, and serve as a nur- 
sery for the troops of the line. The 
Foreign Enlistment Bill was the child 
of this supineness and folly. We were 
obliged to incur the contempt of the 
world by seeking for foreign merce- 
naries with a population of 27,000,000, 
because we had not courage to face 
the hostility of a reformed House of 
Commons, by proposing in time the 
requisite measures for the arming of 
our own people. 

When tiie war did break out in 
March 1854, our preparations at that, 
the eleventh hour, were wholly dispro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the con- 
test in which we had engaged. Mr 
Gladstone proposed ail increase of 

15.000 men to the regular army, and 
£3,000,000 to the estimates, to com- 
bat qn empire possessing 70,000,000 
of inhabitants and 600,000 men in 
arms ! It is true, £3,000,000 addi- 
tional was voted when the war was 
raging and the House had somewhat 
warmed in the fight, but still no word 
of the Scottish or Irish militia, which 
to this day is not embodied, though 
we have been three months in mor- 
tal strife in the Crimea with above 

100.000 Russians. When we now 
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sec what the contest is in which we 
have engaged, it is lamentable to 
think of the supineness which has 
characterised onr preparations for it. 
YV hat have the Russians done? Levied 
1 man in 100 in their whole dominions, 
which will bring at least 250,000 men 
into the held. What has Louis Napo- 
leon done '! Called out 150,000 men, 
and contracted a loan of £20,000,000. 
What has England done? Ordered 
25,000 men additional to be added to 
the regular army, of which only half 
are enrolled ; and none can be made 
effective soldiers for a year to come — 
that is, till Sebastopol is cither taken, 
or the siege raised, and the fate of 
the campaign is decided. Thence the 
introduction of the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, proposing to join German mer- 
cenaries to our noble soldiers, who 
u go into battle shouting England, 
England 1 and die saying we have done 
our duty.” 

We attach no blame to J finUters — 
whatever we may do to all Ministries 
and Houses of Commons since 1815, 
for their senseless reductions — for 
not sending out a larger army to the 
East in April last, nor for the des- 
tination which they gave it. They 
sent out nearly 55,0U0 men, as that 
was all they had to send at the time, 
in fact, the regiments sent off were 
made up to that amount only by such 
copious drafts from those left at home 
that they were rendered perfect skele- 
tons, and have since been filled up 
entirely with raw recruits, wholly un- 
equal to the fatigues, however ade- 
quate they may lie to the, dangers of 
the campaign. As little is it any 
reproach that they were sent at first 
to Varna. To defend Constantinople, 
at that time seriously menaced by the 
Russians, was the first object of the 
campaign : it was justly the first ob- 
ject to erect linos in front of it, like 
those of Torres Vcdras before Lisbon. 
It was not till the siege of Silistria was 
raised in July that offensive opera- 
tions could be thought of; and then 
Sebastopol was the great object, be- 
cause its capture ami the destruction 
of the fleet would at once, aud in the 
very first campaign, have attained 
the principal objects of the wai;. 

The fact of the victory of the Alma 
having been gained, and the Russians 
shut up, though with an army yet in 


the field, in Sebastopol, proves that, 
though not nearly so strong as might 
have been desired, the allied army 
was at least able, in the first instance, 
to beat the enemy, and seriously men- 
ace his great stronghold. It was not, 
however, more than half the force re- 
quired for its reduction, as Sir Howard 
Douglas has clearly demonstrated in 
his most able paper on the Crimean 
campaign, annexed to his great work 
on gunnery, and published in the 
United Service Journal for January 
1855. But it was there that the 
great want of foresight in the con- 
duct of the campaign became conspi- 
cuous. We had no reserve force 
in Mtd/ft or Corfu to keep the army in 
the field up at its level of 27,000 men, 
which it; had attained when the Allies 
landed in the Crimea. The reinforce- 
ments sent out in September and 
October were mere driblets, not 
amounting in ail to 5000 men. In 
November J 2,500 men, according to 
the Duke of Newcastle, were sent 
out ; but u Crop tard” to avert the 
carnage of Inkcnnanu, and repair the 
subsequent waste of life during the 
siege. Eight thousand men, with a 
few gnus, were then exposed to the 
assault ot at least 50,000 Russians, 
with 81 gnus placed on an advanta- 
geous height. Had they not resisted 
with an heroic constancy which rivals 
the devotion of Thermopylas the allied 
army would have been pierced through 
the centre, and probably forced to 
capitulate. Reinforced by a reserve 
of 20,000 men from Malta and Corfu, 
as the army might have been — for the 
men were in the .British Islands, aud 
irere sent out , tlommtfi. too late for the 
attainment of present success, or the 
averting of frightful disaster, between 
July and December — wc would have 
routed the Russians at Balaklava, pre- 
served the road by Kadikoi from Rala- 
klava to the camp, hurled the Musco- 
vites in confusion down the steeps of 
Inkeniianji, and enabled theFrcuchoii 
the same day, in repulsing the sortie 
against them, to capture Sebastopol- 
and terminate the Avar in a single 
day. • 

But the greatest mistake of all, aud 
which is the most incomprehensible, 
is the omission fkom nnsi to last 

TO INSTITUTE ANV 1IEAL OH EFFEC- 
TIVE BLOCKADE OF ODESSA OH THE 
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Sea of Azoff ! One and all of the 
Russian prisoners taken at lukennauu, 
said they came by sea from Odessa, 
and that the two (1 rand-dukes came 
in the same way. Ministers denied 
this ; but the fact is now ascertained 
that Odessa has never yet been block- 
aded, for the Gazette of Jan. 10, 1855, 
contains for the first time a notifica- 
tion of an effective blockade of that 
harbour from February 1, 1855 ! The 
troops who came up in such unex- 
pected strength at Inkermann, and so 
nearly destroyed the allied army, 
reached their destination, it would ap- 
pear, a fortnight sooner than was anti- 
cipated, because, with thirty ships of 
the line and Forty steamers in the 
Fuxiue, we had never blockaded the 
enemy’s great commercial harbour. 
Odessa has been to them through the 
whole campaign ns effective a maga- 
zine and place d'annes as Constanti- 
nople was to ns ! No wonder the 
Russian troops are well fed while 
ours were starving. No wonder they 
brought 80,000 men into the field 
from lbilakhiva to Sebastopol on No- 
vember 5, aud, but for the heroic gal- 
lantry of our troops, would have ruined 
the entire allied army at Inkermann. 
The effect of Oaunenbcrg's corps, 
40,000 strong, coming up so much 
sooner than was expected, was incal- 
culable, for thp assault had beinfixed 
for the very next day, November 0th, 
and to all appearance would have been 
successful, in repulsing the sortie of 
the Russians on 1 November 5, during 
the battle of Inkermann, the French 
were actually in Sebastopol, and the 
Russians sprung the mines, their last 
resource! Whcnc&tV": astonishing, this 
inexplicable, this inexcusable omission 
on the part of a Fewer possessing a de- 
cided and undisputed maritime supe- 
riority ? Why were not Odessa and 
the Sea of Azoff blockaded closely 
since May 1851V How incalculable 
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would have been the results of so ob- 
vious a measure ! Wc do not pretend 
to solve the mystery ; we leave Mi- 
nisters to do that. Wc suggest only 
one question which wc should like to 
see noticed and answered: Were 
Odessa and the Sea of Azoff left open 

to CONCEAL THE EFFECTS OF FREE 
trade, and prevent the, verification of 
the predictions made by *he Protection - 
ists as to the effect of that measure, 
by rendering ns dependent on foreign 
supplies, to raise // rain, even after the 
finest harvest in these Islands , to ft- 
nii nr prices, when the foreign supply 
was i ntercepted ? 

Nothing need be said ns to the un- 
accountable administrative omissions 
of Ministers in providing for the plain- 
est and most obvious necessities of 
the allied army in the Crimea on the 
approach of winter. When was the 
order for winter clothing issued by 
Government? The Duke of New- 
castle has told us. It was on Novem- 
ber 8, three days after the battle of 
Inkermann, and when the bad weather 
had already commenced. The loss of 
the Prince was of liLtle moment, as 
the parliamentary papers regarding 
its contents proved.* When the warm 
clothing did arrive at Ralaklava in the 
first week of January, after half the 
winter was over, where were the 
beasts of burden to bring it lip to the 
camp? Were there no bat- horses to 
be bought in Constantinople or Tur- 
key — a city containing 1 , 000 , 000 , an 
empire boasting 35,000,000 inhabi- 
tants ? Why were huts not provided 
for the men ,at Constantinople in >8 <p- 
tembe.r and October? Were there no 
shipwrights in thd Golden Horn? 
Why not buy a few old merchant- 
men, and break them up into 
wooden log-houses for the soldiers? 
Wl»3 r is our cavalry dismounted, our 
artillery without horses, our batteries 
unarmed with guns ? Where w as the 
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* The warm clothing lost h*thc Prince was, according to the 1'arliamentary Re- 
turn — 

• Woollen jocks, . . 35,300 Watch -coats, . . 2,500 

Woollen frocks, . . 53,000 blankets, . . . 

Flannel drawers, . • 17,000 Rugs, . . . 3,/00 

A grievous loss, certainly, but by no means Die clothing for tbc whole army which 
was ordered on November 8. Resides, who appointed, in the face of serious warn- 
ings, the captain of the Prince, or the liarhour-master, who, after she had been in 
harbour, and landed the 46th regiment, sent her wi^h stuck a cargo on board into the 
open sea, under the precipitous rocks of the Crimea, in the stormy mouth of November \ 
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reserve medical staff wlicn the wound- 
ed arrived in thousands from Alma 
at Scutari ? Where were the attend- 
ants for them during the passage 
from Balaklava ? Where are the 
magazines of biscuit stored up in the 
British camp for winter use, as they 
were in the French during the six 
weeks of tine weather after the army 
first arrived at Sebastopol? It is 
plain that nofhing was foreseen or 
provided for ; and the only conceiv- 
able reason why it wa3 so, must have 
been that forethought implied pre- 
paration, and preparation expense. 
Even the miserable excuse of terror 
of expense is awanting, for the coun- 
try, long before November, was in- 
cessantly urging the necessity of win- 
ter preparations, and the papers loudly 
demanded it. 

Mr Cobden said at Leeds that we 
had no concern with an aggression 
three thousand miles oil' — that we 
should leave the Russians and Turks 
to fight it out themselves, and with- 
draw our troops without delay from 
the Crimea. lie forgets that, if we 
can reach the Crimea in fifteen days 
from Portsmouth, the llussians can 
reach Portsmouth in fifteen days from 
Sebastopol; and that if we shun the 
contest in the Crimea for that great 
fortress, we may have to maintain it 
in Hampshire for our own arsenals. 
He says the Czar is not more ambi- 
tious now than the French were in the 
time of Napoleon, or than we our- 
selves have been in India. This is 
too true. It is hard to say whether 
the American Government, elected by 
universal suffrage, and stVongly in- 
iluenccd by mercantile interests, or 
the French Convention, springing from 
the storms of the Revolution, or the 
British rule in India, directed by a 
mercantile company, or the Russian 
in Europe, wielded at the will of the 
Czar, has proved itself most ambi- 
tious. We are all more or less ambi- 
tious — prudence or inability to’ rob 
alone restrains us. The conclusion 
Mr Cobden draws from this is, that 
since we live in a world of robbers, we 
should submit quietly to be robbed — 
since we live in a world of smiters, 
we should present our cheek to be 
smote. The conclusion we dntw is, 
that we should prepare ourselves 
manfully for the struggle, and! avert 


disaster by taking measures to pre- 
vent it. 

Happily for the country, there can 
now be no longer any doub: as to the 
course which should be pursued to 
attain this object. In this respect, 
at least, the reformed Parliaments 
have done a very great service to the 
nation. They have presented a bea- 
con to he avoided by all future rulers. 
We have nothing to do but undo 
everything which they have done , and 
we are su. s to be right. Their prin- 
ciple was to sacrifice the future to the 
present, and we see the consequence ; 
let ours be to sacrifice the present to 
the future, and we shall sec the con- 
sequence. Submit to present burdens 
in order to purchase future advan- 
tages — that is the well-known secret 
of success in private life, and it is the 
equally certain means of attaining 
prosperity and security in public 
affairs. There is no royal road to 
safety in nations, any more than to 
kings in geometry. If w r e would be 
secure in t he end, wc must make sac- 
rifices in the beginning, just as, it 
we would be rich in old age, we must 
be industrious in youth. Why is the 
Czar now so formidable, and able to 
bid defiance to banded Europe, and 
hold the balance, even notwithstand- 
ing his comparative poverty, with the 
united forces of England and France V 
Simply because in peace he did not 
relax the sinews cf war, but, oil the 
contrary, employed forty years of 
pacification in making a great and 
ceaseless preparation for future hosti- 
lity, as we did in relaxing former 
efforts, and abandoning the means of 
future defence — h'u^ett ct ah ho Me do- 
ccri. Let us, now that we are engaged 
in this conflict, imitate this example ; 
and the superior wealth, energy, and 
courage of our people must in the 
end, as it did in the w ar of the Revo- 
lution, secure to us the victory. 

Let us not bo deterred by early 
disaster, even if, quod Dens a verb (t , 
it should occur. Recollect the dis- 
arming, after the victories of Marl- 
borough, w F as punished by the con- 
vention of % Closterseven ; that after 
the American War, by the flight from 
Flanders ; but recollect also that the 
energy of the Earl of Chatham pro- 
duced the peace of Paris, the con- 
stancy of Wellington the triumph of 
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Waterloo. To attain similar advan- 
tages, however, we must make similar 
eflorts. The first thing to do is to 
double the strength and increase the 
efficiency of our army. There is but 
one way to do this — draw your purse- 
strings. Foreign mercenaries will 
never do. To defeat the Muscovite 
hordes, we must have bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. But we 
cannot do this without an increase of 
pay. The war market in Europe has 
to compete with the. peace market at 
home and in the colonies ; and an in- 
crease of wages can alone secure for 
it the preference. Raise the p< y/ of 
foot-soldiers to 1.?. i\d. a -do?/, and of 
dragoons and 9 artillerymen to &?., and 
you will have no want of soldiers of 
your own race, who will perpetuate the 
glories of Agincourt and Inkcrmann. 
Encourage virtue and fidelity in the 
ranks, by opening the path of honour 
and promotion, in limited numbers, 
to the most deserving. Increase im- 
Yiamsehj your h'dd and hcary artillery , 
that ceaseless object of Russian in- 


crease and of English diminution. 
Remove from the officers the frightful 
injustice, that lie who perishes in the 
services of his country loses the price 
of his commission, and leaves liis 
family beggars, while he who deserts it 
leaves them in comfort. Call out with- 
out an instant’s delay the whole militia, 
and raise by ballot a “ landsturm ” or 
local militia, immovable, save in case 
of invasion, to nourish' its ranks and 
those of the regular army. Let the 
rich submit to a doubled income-tax, 
the poor to enhanced spirit, tea, and 
house duties. We are aware of the 
dangers of prediction in public affairs, 
but we will hazard one. We have 
the means of success within ourselves 
and our noble allies, if wc will only 
use them : like the Douglas and 
Fercy together, England and France 
may bid defiance to the world in 
arms. It is the unforeseeing only 
who are ultimately punished. Victory 
will in the end reward the arms of 
freedom, if those who wield them arc. 
worthy of its cause. 
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TO AN ITALIAN BEG GAL- BOY. 

Tiiou miniature of woe ! 

Thy half-clad, meagre form 
Along the streets doth go — 

Starvation’s spectre! Sun and storm — 
To thee alike — 

Unheeded strike 

Tfiat head which ne’er did covering know. 

Thy ravenous eyes do glare 

Like a young wolf’s, dread boy ! 

Fearful is childhood’s stare, 

Bereft of childhood’s joy : 

It makes me wild 
To see a child 

Who never gladdened at a toy. 

Oh, hard must be the lot 
That makes a child a dread ! 

Where children’s smiles are not, 

Thorns grow in flowerets’ stead : 

A child’s glad face 
Is Heaven’s own grace 
Round manhood’s stern existence shed. 

Turn off that hungry eye, 

It gnaws at Pity’s heart ! 

Here’s bread — but come not nigh— 

Thy look makes agues start ! 

There — take the whole — 

To thy starved soul 
No crumb of joy will bread impart. 

Thine is the famished cry 
Of a young heart unfed, 

The hollow spirit’s sigh 

For something more than bread. 
ki Give l give 1 ” it says — 

Ah, vain he prays 

To man, who prayer to God ne’er said ! 

Wert thou of woman born — 

Did human mother’s breast 
Nourish thee, thing forlorn V 
Hath any love cares t 
Thine infant cheek ; 

Did’st ever speak, 

Or hear, the name of father blest V 

No, no, it cannot be ! 

Thou art the birth of Want — 

Thy sire was Misery, 

Thy mother Famine gaunt ! 

Thou h adst.no home, 

The naked dome 

Was all the roof earth thee could grant. 
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See ! hero a happy troop 
Of real children come, 

Their lips the fond names group 
Of Father, Mother, Home ! 

They go not far — 

Love is the star 

That draws them back whene’er they roam 

But wherefore, with mock grin, 

Dost thou pursue these now ; 

Hath childhood any kin 
Or kith with such as thou ? 

One hand did form 
The bird and worm — 

No other kinship these allow. 

Hark I there rings Nature’s laugh 
- Fresh from those well-fed throats, 

Old age leans on his staff 
To listen to its notes : 

That gush of joy 
Makes him a boy — 

How glad remembrance o’er it gloats ! 

Docs that spasmodic scream, 

Jerked from thy shrunken chest, 

A human effort seem 

To laugh among the rest ? 

It shocks the ear, 

O God ! to hoar 

Woe, through a child's false laugh, confest ! 

And have these children all 
One Father, who each owns ? 

, How partial blessings fall 
Upon His little ones ! 

Why, outcast boy, 

Must thou mock joy, 

While these pour out its natural tones? 

All! why indeed? Be hushed, 

Short-sighted soul ! ami wait, 

T«rw ,ini why worms arc crushed, 

While birds sing at heaven’s gate ; 

Why pools infect, 

While lakes reflect, 

The pure sky, and bear Fortune’s freight. 


3'i.orence, Ike. 1S54. 


K. C. M. 
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ZA1DEE : A ItOMANCE. 
J’ART III. 


ciia r. xvm . — tue l'Lekg y . 


A little group of reverend gentle- 
men stand in the porch of Briar ford 
school. The subdued hum behind, 
full of awe and u little excitement — 
the sun-burnt urchin peeping from the 
window, with his hand over his eyes 
for custom’s sake, to shade him from 
the sun, though no sun is here — till) 
neat little woman curtseying and re- 
spectful behind, taking leave of the 
Vicar and his reverend associates, 
give 3’ou note that some pastoral 
oversight or examination has been 
going on in this small noisy sheepfold 
to-day. 


First of all, here is Mr Wy burgh, 
vicar of the parish. If the good man 
were minded to disguise himself, 
scarcely a scarlet coat could serve 
the purpose, for his trim and snowy 
linen, his close clerical vest and spot- 
less costume, his still* plain band of 
white neckcloth, is not more distinctly 
and decorously professional, than is 
the very voice and smile, the little 
gesture of the reverend hand, and 
measured cadence of the r cspci 
lootitep, so 

"ill perceive that 
Jv. Richard Wyburgh is what, 
,v hen we would speak after a compli* 
inenlarv fashion, we call “ under the 
middle” size”— in plainer words, a 


small spare figure, without an ounce 
of superfluous weight to encumber his 
activity ; not a strong man by nature, 
but knitted into sinewy vigour by a 

life of patient exertion, undemonstra- 
tive and uu boastful ; a little short- 
sighted, as those concentrated puckers 

round his keen, kindly, twinkling 0} os 
bear witness ; a little bald, with thin 
locks luilf-way between white and 
sand colour in complexion, and 
strangely feathery in texture, fringing 
his well-formed head ; otherwise not 
a sign of age about him-— as quietly 
alert and full of spirit as in his youth. 

A singularly di lie rent person is Mr 
Wy burgh’s curate, who stands beside 
him. Tall, lank, stooping, aud “ ill 
put together,” there is not muci^tbat 
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you can call handsome in the outer 
man of good John Green ; and poor 
Angelina, though she sighs over them 
most dolefully, cannot manage to 
bleach those refractory neckcloths 
into anything like the purity of Mr 
Wy burgh’s. This prosaic and com- 
monplace care is a very novel one for 
the Curate’s pensive bride ; but, after 
all, she would do her duty if she could; 
and it is melancholy to see the Kev. 
John, how he holds out these neck- 
cloths at arm’s-length, and shakes his 
head with a comic ruefulness before 
he puts them on — though he is, after 
all, so much of a sloven by nature, 
that this is a fitting chastisement of 
his own evil ways. Mr Green’s coats, 
however made,, wear into a peculiar 
fashion of their own : the skirts so 
soon learn to hang heavy with pon- 
derous volumes, of which burden they 
retain the shape even when itself is 
removed ; and the collar stands out 
high and distinct from the.ncr 1 ’ , 
sliiita^jEay A .^uopiug lorward. 
juriJrecn carries a prodigious stick, a 
most truculent and suspicious-looking 
bludgeon, and has a wardrobe ol 
1 1 ami kerchiefs of all the colours of the 
rainbow thrust into Olio pocket, to 
balance the book in the other. So it 
is in reality a very odd figure winch 
overshadows the Vicar, drawing back 
a little within the porch of the village 
school. 

The third person is Mr l'owis, rec- 
tor of the small adjoining parish of 
Woodchurch, cadet of the antedilu- 
vian great family in Wales, servant 
and suitor of Margaret A ivian ot the 
Grange; and it is needless to say 
how unstained and glossy, how irre- 
proachable* at once in worldly tashion 
and in clerical propriety, is the cos- 
tume of Mr l*o w is, in whom is nothing 
odd, nothing characteristic, not a 
stray lock or a spot of dust, to sug- 
gest to you that he has not newly 
stepped from his dressing-room— or 
“ from a bandbox,” as the village cri- 
tics sav. Daylight does not detract 
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from the good looks of Mr Powis; he 
is still a very handsome young man, 
and not exactly a coxcomb cither, but 
with grace enough to be slightly shy 
in his consciousness of his own good 
looks. You could not find in all the 
county three men who have less 
natural affinity ; and Mr Powis, with 
distinct politeness, and Mr Green, 
with a lumbering impatience much 
more sincere but not quite so courte- 
ous, stand lingering and holding apart, 
to hear the little lecture on education, 
on its importance, and the extreme 
necessity of clerical supervision, which 
Mr Wyburgh delivers with his clear 
voice and his forefinger, for the in- 
struction of his juniors, who are by 
no means anxious to be instructed. 

And now they advance along the 
village street towards the Vicarage ; 
Mr Wyburgh and Air Powis, ex- 
tremely decorous representatives of 
the ecclesiastical estate, proceeding in 
good step and line ; Mr Green some- 
times straying a little before, some- 
times hilling a little behind. And 
now before the vision of the reverend 


44 Rogues and reprobates,” said Mr 
Green laconically, shaking his head. 

44 The more reason we should do 
something for them — the more reason,” 
said Mr. AVyburgh. 14 Philip Vivian 
must take measures, sir, to improve 
the condition of his tenantry, now 
lie is come to man’s estate. Not that 
I complain of his mother — a most 
admirable person ; but Philip is 
young, and has all his .Ufc before him. 
We must do great things in this parish 
yet.” 

41 Do they have much intercourse 
with Castle Viviau, I wonder?” said 
Mr Powis. 44 Sir Francis is a very 
nflucntial person. Are our friends 
on good terms with the other branch 
of the family, Mr Wyburgh ? ” 

44 I have heard of Sir Francis Vi- 
vian,” said the Vicar, in his turn 
shaking his head ; 44 but I think my 
knowledge goes no further. They 
are on good terms undoubtedly ; fa- 
mily feuds are unknown at the 
Grange ; but 1 suppose there is little 
intercourse. I never remember to have 
seeu their relation here.” 


brethren appears the high - seated 
Grange, overlooking village aud coun- 
try, with its background of trees 
waving in the brisk Cheshire gale; 
M4» : r,n, *at. around it like aerial 

companions, and the Sun red 

and cheery upon its shining roof auiT 
picturesque ' gables, but leaving the 
front in shade. A smile in which there 
was just a suspicion of complacency 
and simpering and a little sigh senti- 
mental aud conscious, came to the lip 
of the young Rector, in acknowledg- 
ment of the home of liis lady and love 

“ A pleasant family the Vivians— 
a great additioul!? the society here,” 
says Mr Powis, with an air of abstrac- 
tion. Society is a word very much in 
Mr PowjVs mouth. 

44 Capital young people, sir — excel- 
lent girls,” answers the Vicar. 44 Many 
a cottage in Brianord will miss Miss 
V lvian when she is married. That is 
to be immediately. By the by, Mr 
Green, 1 thiuk of asking Philip for a 
bit of ground behind the hill yonder 
for our district school ; a good situa- 
tion, sir ; capital for thc*poor brick- 
makers, who begin to squat about 
there m those wretched huts of theirs. 
We must do something for these poor 
fellows, Mr Green.” 


a great pity," i amen tea iur 
Powis. 44 So influential a person as 
Sir Francis Viviau is an invaluable 
friend for young men. I have heard 
lie has a great deal in liis power.” 

A slight half- perceptible sigh eon- 
f, ds speech. The Vicar turned 

hG U n2\ '* an intelligent 
lus «]««* eyes Jli8 

penetrating glance upon .... , i,; ” 

companion, and there was somca-.. ° 
of irony in the Vicar’s smile. 

“ Church preferment, a large share? 
I have heard of that,” said the Vicar 
quickly. 

. *' i cannot say. General influence 
m the world, and active life, is what A 
moan, . said IVlr Powis, with momentary 
confusion. “ Large landed property and 
wido family connections make almost 
any man important, and Sir Francis 
is .an extremely energetic man — cer- 
tain to advaucc any one in whom 
he took an interest — an invaluable 
friend.” 

“ Good for Percy Vivian,” said 
the Curate, “ if Percy were a steady 
fellow, aud would work at auylhimr— 
which he won’t do.” 

“ Time enough, sir, lime enough. 
\Vc never do great things when wc 
are boys at home,” said the kind 
V icaf. 44 1 would rather not trust to 
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a Sir Francis, for my part. A good 
life and a true, where independence 
is, has more comfort in it than prefer- 
ment. 1 have always found it so.” 

“ I cannot sec what possible cause 
there is why the one should compro- 
mise the other,” said Mr Powis cold- 
ly, but with an increasing colour and 
some annoyance; and the young 
Rector was very well pleased to turn 
aside, and take leave of Mr Green at 
the Vicarage door. Mr Powis was to 
dine at the Vicarage to-day, not 
greatly to his own enjoyment ; but it 
was one of the professional duties 
which this most proper and exemplary 
youth would not neglect on any score. 

Mr Green, who had dined already, 
lumbered on upon his way; and shoot- 
ing like a great cloud ;uto the dim little 
parlour, where Angelina had at last 
been persuaded to have a lire, stood 
turning his back upon the shadowed 
window, and spreading his great 
hands over the grate lor a moment 
before he sought Ills own more spe- 
cial retirement. 

“ There’s that young Powis asking 
all sorts of questions about some great 
friends the Vivians have in the other 
end of the county,” said the Curate. 
“ If your friend Miss Margaret is to 
have him, Lina, she had better look 


away, knocking half-a-dozen little 
books off a table with a whisk of 
his heavy skirt as he passed, and 
putting in serious jeopardy Angelina’s 
inkstand, and the light - coloured 
carpet which an ink stain would 
“ruin.” Escaping rather more swiftly 
than lie intended, after this, Mr Green 
saw nothing of the dark slender figure 
in shadow ofliis wife’s green curtains, 
who had heard all he had to say ; aud 
only some ten minutes after, when, 
glancing up from his own window at 
a passing shadow, Mr Green saw 
Zaidee Vivian hurry forth from the 
door, did the horror of having made 
this speech to other ears than his 
wife’s break upon him.. Starting up, 
he hurried again, lumbering and dis- 
quieted, to Angelina’s parlour. Yes, 
without dispute, Zaidcc had been 
tli ere. 

' u She will never think of it again,” 
said the Curate, rubbing his forehead 
ruefully. u That girl is always 
dreaming and abstracted — she will 
never think of it more.” So saying, 
Mr Green charmed away his own 
annoyance by the headlong plunge 
lie made into next week’s sermon, 
wherein the divine speedily forgot 
that there was such a family as the 
Vivians in the world. 


up all her connections. A pretty 
fellow ! I believe he likes 7 j- ' — 

ladder. ^ "W ln “\ '.‘M 1 

liow"’ -.Vgavct V lviau m, S Ut l" 110 
‘ . ,'d' to death (<>r aught he cared. 
,*i(v that, she gives him such a chance. 
I>u! we’re, alt fools enough ill such 
concerns.” 

So saying, the good Cut ate swept 


iS orj^iiL- Tiic curate have guessed, 
Twliii v possible reasoning, liow heav- 
ily these words fell upon poor Zaidee’s 
heart, or liow* she lingered on her 
homeward way, desolate and solitary, 
with the last overwhelming drop 
hanging 011 the brim ol that cup of 
bitterness, which was almost too 
much for her hand to hold. 


ciiaiti xix.— t’AMiT v ruoe. rci 


- I think, mamma, it would be 
.rood for Zaidee to go with me,” said 
Elizabeth; “ she grows very pale, 
aud looks very sad. 1 oor child, 
the change would rouse her again. 
What can be the matter, I won- 
der? But 1 think she should go with 
me.” . . 

41 Bernard would not like it, Eliza- 
beth.” said Mrs Vivian. 

u Bernard could say so, mother, 
said the bride, with her sweet itraii- 
quil composure, and her faint passing 
blush, “ Wo have not so slight a 


confidence in each other surely non-, 
that no cannot speak without dis- 
guise. 'If it displeases Bernard, he 
will tell me ; but 1 do not think it 
can.” 

“ Bernard will not like to share 
your company with any one. I 
should not bo pleased if he did,” said 
Mrs Vivian. “ Your Aunt Blundell 
is going to* London. I did think l 
should scud Sophy and Zaidee with 
her for a little change. I confess, Eliza- 
beth, Zaidee bewilders me ; and she 
is not ill either, for I have spoken to 
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Dr Ellis. This is, let me see, the 
10th of November — in a fortnight 
comes Philip’s birthday, and the 27th 
is your file, Lizzy. If all this — her 
new dresses, and the present I have 
for her, and being one of your brides- 
maids, and all the gaiety — makes no 
improvement, I shall certainly send 
Zaidee away for a change.” 

u Take iny advice for once, mamma 
— send her to school,” said Margaret. 
u 1 am quite ashamed, for my part. 
We have all a tolerable education but 
Zaidee. It is quite a disgrace to us 
how she has been neglected.” 

“ You forget that I am in fault, if 
that is the case,” said the mother 
quickly. kt Zaidee lias not been ne- 
glected nonsense. But 1 daresay 
she has been spoiled. Six months at 
a good school might do very well, and 
improve her greatly ; I shall certainly 
think of that. But you must not take 
her, Elizabeth — certainly not — on 
a wedding tour. The thing is quite 
out of the question.” 

She looked like a queen assenting 
graciously to some great edict concern- 
ing a nation. But Elizabeth only said, 
“ Very well, mother, if you think 
so,” as she turned away. Elizabeth 
did not ask to be convinced, and that 


in the strictest seclusion, though Mar- 
garet had so many confidants as to 
startle her with perpetual fears of 
discovery. 

“ No, mamma; no one to speak of 
— only — oh yes, there was Mr Powis,” 
said Margaret, blushing deeply. “That 
was Sophy’s fault ; she is so unguarded 
— it was not mine.” 

“And what did Mr Powis say?” 
said the mother, who -was certainly 
not displeased. 

“ Oh, Mr Powis thought very wedi 
of it,” said Margaret hurriedly, with 
an attempt at being careless. “ A 
great deal better than I do, I am 
sure. I daresay he did not think I 
could do anything of the kind. Philip 
anil Percy arc coming to lunch, 
mamma — I can see them. Oh no, 
indeed, it is not Philip — l do believe 
it is t/mt Mr Powis again.” 

“ Well, he is not a ghost to .startle 
you so,” said Mrs Vivian with a 
smile ; “ and we must give him some 
lunch, I fancy. Philip is in the library 
— go and call him, and don’t look 
frightened. Lizzy, Bernard is not near 
so handsome as Mr Powis.” 

“Do you think so, mother?” said 
Elizabeth. She was returning from 
the little room at the moment, and 


sweet gmOo :;f ‘'^'uiescence with 
which will and personal 
so little to do, had a singular con- 
formity with the majestic looks of 
this simple-hearted bride. 

“ We are almost ready, mamma,” 
said Margaret. . “ I wonder if I could 
finish my poor little picture before 
Lizzy comes homo to Morton llall. 

I here is really nothing to do now, ex- 
cept what inust'b&jdone at the time; 
and all the thiugs are so well prepared, 
and all the servants so interested to 
have them right J don’t think we 
have forgotten anything, which is rare 
enough when there is so much to do. 

1 think l may perhaps get my picture 
finished, after all.” 

“ J/as any one seen it lately ?” said 
Mrs Vivian, in the same undertone in 
which her daughter spoke. This 
picture, crown of all the love-tokens 
which Elizabeth should carry with 
Tier, was “ a great secret,” intended to 1 
be hung privately in the bride’s own 1 
retirement in her new home, to sur- 1 
prise her when she returned , and was i 
laboured at with great mystery, and s 


i suen a origin spariue or iniriu ana 
l satisfaction awoke in Elizabeth’s smile. 

c, nre of it,” said the gratified 

ni .I v * n d scarcely with 

motliei, aimliug too, .... s ftV)liy 

less brightness. “There is ^ .. j 
grows pretty like the rest of you, am. 
by -a nd -by I suppose I shall grumble, 
like poor Mrs Morris, that there is no 
rest for me till you are all gone. A bad 
example, Lizzy— and to be set by you!” 

“I am four- and twenty, mamma. 
At least I have been in no haste to 
leave home,” said Elizabeth, with her 
tranquil grace, drawing a scat to the 
table by her mother’s side. 

The tears came to the mother’s eyes*. 
Something, .that sounded indistinctly 
like a, blessing on “my dear child,” 
fell like music on the ear of Elizabeth : 
but the others were trooping in by 
different doors to this little family re- 
freshment ; — Philip from the library, 
with Margaret in her fresh sweet 
flush of awakened feeling— shy, and 
hanging back upon liis arm ; and 
handsome Mr Powis, very eager to 
please everybody; and Percy, with 
so injlicli bright affection, fun , and 
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mischief in his eyes. As they took 
their places round the tabic — this 
kindly table, which was used for all 
purposes, and was not above a com- 
fortable mid-day meal— Mrs Vivian 
liad to raise her fjuick hand to her 
eyes once more before she could see 
them all clearly ; — those young, joy- 
ous faces, those lives so rich with 
immeasurable hope. She thought she 
had never realised so fully before 
the bright unclouded future which 
lay before these dearest children — 
that they themselves had never seen 
its fulness of blessing so well. 

The door opened again. This time 
it is Sophy, flushed and eager, solemnly 
followed, first by Serinonicus, after- 
wards by Zaidce, looking so pallid, 
dark, and pale, like the autumn sky, 
and with something of dogged and 
obstinate resistance in her face. Sophy, 
win) has evidently something to tell, 
and whose excitement, much different 
from her cousin’s, makes all her lilies 
and ruses only the prettier in their flush 
and glow, begins hastily, “ Mamma ! ” 
— but catching n sudden glimpse of 
.Mr Powis, pauses and grows embar- 
rassed, stopping in her course a lit lie 
iv i ih i * the door. 

“What is ii, Sophy? No secret, 

1 should think,” said Mrs Vivian, with 
a slitrl 
.Mrs -A 
let ev< 
self V 

. hi the way. 

11 Mamina, l want to tell you or 
Zuidee,” said Sophy hurriedly. u ) 
am sure it is .something uioiig it 
must be something wrong, she 


it fiown, calling her forward, 
'iviau was^mm ii ij' 1 'J 1 ^ 

" ArV'T ^uice guest fancy him- 


never would have hidden it from me. 
I have watched her since ever she 
began to be so sad, and she is con- 
stantly stealing away to the little 
room where Margaret found that 
oak chair. She has something there, 
mamma ! I cannot tell what it is — 
something she hid away in a great 
book, looking as if she could have 
killed me. 1 am very sorry for Zav. 

T would not vex her for the world,” 
said Sophy, the tears coming against 
her will ; 41 out only look at her now 
— see how she looks at us all — and 
make her tell what she has there.” 

Sophy’s excitement was so real and 
genuine, and Zaidee’s blank gloom of 
despair so evident, that every one 
was startled. Mrs Vivian rose almost 
with a tremble. “ 1 do not under- 
stand what all tins means,” said Mrs 
'Vivian. u Wliat is it, Zuidee ? 
Sophy, you must calm yourself. Sit 
down, child, and tell me what it is.” 

“ It is nothing, aunt Vivian,” said 
Zaidce; but Zaidee’s voice was hoarse 
and strained, and had a sound so un- 
natural, that Elizabeth and Philip 
rose at once from the tabic and hurried 
towards her too. 

“If it is nothing, show it to 
mamma ; show it to Philip,” cried Sophv 
eagerly. J‘ Oh £;y r Gh iy let anybody 
•rSrTC'f it cannot be nothing if you 
hide it so.” . 

“ Where is the place ?” said Plulip. 
Zaidce looked up at him wildly, into 
his clear prompt eyes, and, with a 
cry, sprang from the lfamls extended 
to detain her, and tied from the room 
like a startled deer. 


CHAPTER XX. ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 


She could hear his steps behind her 
in swift pursuit as she flew along 
those bewildering passages, and 
Zaidee’s feet rang upon them m the 
wild pace of despair. Reaching- the 
door at last, Zaidce swung it behind 
her in the force of her excitement, 
si nd snatched at the book in which 
her secret lay. Hut, alas 1 she had oiil v 
plucked the paper out, and held it 
visible in her trembling fingers, when 
Philip entered after her into thc # little 
distant room. . ’ 

Philip was considerably excited, 
too; for neither frolic nor trilK\ was 


consistent with the strange despera- 
tion of Zaidee’s face. C nine, lot 
me see it, Zed,” he said, with a hall 
smile. 44 What is this mystery ? 
Zaidce, give the paper to me.” 

Rut Zuiijoe, with her wild despair- 
ing face, looked up to him and 
clenched her hands upon the treasure 
she hold. 14 Don’t, Philip \ it’s only 
mine. / found it— don’t take it from 
me ! ” cried Zaidce ; and her breast 
heaved almost to bursting with a 
great, tearless, convulsive sob. 

* “This is something serious,” said 
pbilip Vivian- “ No trifle could move 
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yon to such passion. I must see the 
paper. Zaidee, this is like a boy — 
not like a woman.” 

She had been holding it still with 
a wild struggle to retain possession. 
At these words Zaidce’s hands fell ; 
she could resist no longer, deep shame 
overpowering for tile moment even 
the stronger emotions which had in- 
spired her resistance ; and with a 
scared and colourless face, trembling, 
but perfectly silent, she turned upon 
him the breathless eager observation 
of a child. 


thing to lose an inheritance, the cer- 
tain patrimonial right to which a man 
is born — no such light matter, in the 
flush of early youth and happy pros- 
pect, to look these things called 
beggary and ruin suddenly, without a 
moment’s preparation, full in the face. 
Into this chamber of fate Philip had 
entered only a few seconds ago, the 
young Squire, tin? Lord of the Manor, 
heir and master of the Grange. Now 
the poorest peasant in Biiarford was 
a less penniless man than he. And 
all the misfortunes involved — the 


The paper rustled in Philip’s hand. 
Philip’s strong youthful frame wavered 
for a single instant, as if before a 
sudden blow ■* then he went on steadily 
to the end ; and even when he had 
reached the end, was silent still, like 
a man stunned, and needing time to 
recover. Then once more Philip 
looked up, and now, as colourless as 
Zaidee’s, blanched and ghastly was 
Philip's face, and his tongue stam- 
mered, and clove to his mouth as he 
began to speak. u Where did you 
find it ?— why did you not bring it at 
once to me? 1 ’ 


possible consequences to his mother 
and sisters, the overwhelming change 
in his own destiny, the overthrow of 
Percy’s dreamings— - Hashed upon the 
young man’s mind. A single groan, 
low and bitter, burst from his heart ; 
it was impossible to feel and see and 
experience all the depths of this fully, 
and make no sign. 

But Philip felt the humble touch of 
Zaidoe’s hand, aud indistinctly saw her 
at his feet. Then he remembered all 
her solitary misery, her woe-begonc 
and ghost- like face, her childish for- 
lorn unhappiness, her very words so 


Poor Zaidee made no answer — only 
another loud, strong sob without the 
relief of tears, burst from her lip. 
Over Iict eyeriayrtnfiWU(^ lwlv y 
weight, but she could nut weep. 
There WuS no softening film upon her 
vision to hide Philip’s face, and the 
sudden stroke of calamity which 
* nil ip manfully laboured to* bear up 
against, but scarcely could in this 
moment of overthrow. Again the 
same question, and Philip’s lips were 
parched, and filtered still. 

Zaidee was struck with all a woman’s 
awe and compassion for the suffering 
of the man before her. She could not 
bear it Involuntarily she sank down 
upon the ground at his feet, and touch- 
ed them humbly. “ Philip, it broke 
my heart,” said poor Zaidee, and she 
lilted up to Philip’s eyes a face which 
bore , full testimony to the truth of 
what she said. 

Philip thr.mr himself abruptly upon 
an old bench which they had left here, 
the only piece of f urn it urc'in the deso- 
late little room, and, bending down his 
head, covered his face with his hands. 
Why should he be too proud to ac- 
knowledge that this blow stunned and 
stupified him ? It is no such easy 


recently spoken, “it broke my heart — 
and Philip’s heart was moved with a 
softening compassion, which brought 
heavy tears to his eyes in the weak- 
.-Lg’Jr'i, of his own calamity, lie put 

- v ’ "‘Readily to lav it on 
out his ha nu m .si^. 

her head. ‘MW child ! W 
and he, too, was so young — a hoYuJ 
bred, inexperienced youth ; and they 
burst together into one sympathetic, 
out break of sudden tears. 

Only a few great burning drops, 
which he hid with his hands in the 
shame of manhooo ; but they did re- 
lieve the hysterica jtassio which strug- 
gled at his breast ; and Philip Vivian 
looked down once more on his little 
orphan cousin, now weeping in wild 
abandonment, all her defences broken 
down. “Poor child!” repeated the 
disinherited lieir, whom Zaidec’s hap- 
less existence deprived of his birth- 
right and tender compassion, true and 
brotherly, was in Philip’s heart. Tie 
thought it was a very sad fate to be 
the means of depriving one’s dearest 
friends of all they had in the world. 
He pever for a moment thought that 
Zaidee could find any counfcrbalanc- 
ing qp m fort in the inheritance w hich 
she gained ; and it seemed to Philip’s 
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ingenuous, unworldly eyes, as if his 
own misfortune was actually less than 
hers. IJis heart was full of the sinccr- 
est, unaffected pity for Zaidee. and he 
laid his hand upon her drooping head, 
with «a vain attempt to comfort her, 
and repeated again, “.Poor child ! ” 

And Zaidee suddenly stayed her 
weeping, and took hid hand within 
her own. 41 Philip,” she said, looking 
up with sudden courage, “you will 
not make us all unhappy — you will 
not kill me t I cried, because I had 
nothing in the world to give you on 
your birthday. Philip, will you take 
this from poor Zaidee V You never 
were cruel to any one all your life 
before. Do not shake your head, 
and hide your face. Oh, Philip, you 
would not kill me? ” 

44 No, Zay ; I would not harm you 
for all the pride on earth,” said Philip, 
with strange and touching humility ; 
44 and L am grieved for you more than 
T can say. Ilut the Grange is yours, 
Zaidee. Neither it, nor this sacred 
piece of paper, can I accept from you. 
I know your heart very well, how 
sincere it is, but you are only a child ; 
and 1” ■— * The young man rose with a 
singular boyish perception of his man- 
hood, erect and noble lfc i, though 

I am now a very poor man, helpless in 
the eyes of the world — I cm your 
natural protector, / 

to see thaL-Wi^ fls ^ . . , „ 

wii have all your nghts. 

it is not my right — it is your 
right, Philip!” cried Zaidee, starting 
up in her turn with flashing o\Ct. 

4k My grandfather Vivian was mad 

he must have been mad, or he could 
not have dime anything like. thi>. Ami 


grandfather Vivian never thought 
of me ; it was my father he thought 
of. My father is dead. Me ! I am no 
one — I am only a woman, Philip ! It 
was never meant for me.” 

But Philip remained unmoved. The 
youth had recovered his balance of 
mind and purpose ; and though his 
heart was heavy still, a hundred 
sudden springing hopes roused him 
already to strength and confidence. 
Something slightly comforting, too, 
was in thL last view of the subject 
which he had just taken. A will could 
disinherit Philip, but no will could 
make him less the head of the family, 
the representative of the ancient line, 
the dedicated champion and defender 
of all its childreu and its rights. A 
chivalrous glow warmed the breast, 
which this strode had stunned for the 
moment, and with a grace of generous 
love and protection, he held out his 
hand to this “ poor child.” 

44 Gome, Zaidee, they must all 
know,” said Philip. As he spoke, his 
face once mow* clouded. This was no 
pleasant news to carry to them in 
their happy family assembling ; and 
however lie might master the calamity 
in his own person, it was very hard 
to realise it once again for them. Me 
took Z a i d e e’ s h | . : ’ ] : ; j s, J NS ;*li so I cm - 
r ' f V; "lie scarcely heard her renew- 
ed burst of supplication and tears: 
and Zaidee could not struggle against 
the absorbed force of decision and 
purpose in her cousin s face. 'S erj 
pale, very awe- stricken and silent, she 
submitted to his guidance, ami they 
went. down solemnly together to the 
family room. 


('ll A i' rKU !. — A l- AMU.V 


The family party had been excited 
in no small degree by the sudden 
flight of Zaidee and pursuit of Philip. 
Mrs Vivian and her elder and younger 
daughters gathered together in a little 
group apart, in considerable anxiety 
ami dismay, fearing something, though 
thev could not tell what. Percy w:m 
exr titillating. Margaret alone, occu- 
pies with other thoughts, sat in 
her place by the table, persuading 
herself that common civility demanded 
Of her sonic answer to Mr JjVoviss 
soft-toned speeches. Mr Powis seemed 


rather to enjoy the confusion, Margaret- 
thought, and' insensibly his chair had 
approached her own. 

u Because it pleases Zay, a roman- 
tic young, lady, to make a little mys- 
tery,” said the sensible Percy — 
" everybody knows the habits of young, 
ladies— because this X Y Z of ours has 
some crotchet in her brain, here are 
von all disturbing yourselves as if 
there was an earthquake. You, 
mother !— and even so composed a. 
person as Elizabeth. I suppose tins 
little bit of excitement is a pleasant 
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foretaste of wliat awaits us. 1 sup- 
pose women like to be flurried. Sophy, 
I beg you won’t cry at least ; — make 
the most of it, if you must, but spare 
your tears.” 

“ Oh, mamma, how long they are ! 
What can it be ? ” cried Sophy, wring- 
ing her hands. Sophy’s distress was 
far too real, even to hear what Percy 
said. 

u We must look to Zaidee, Eliza- 
beth,” said Mrs Vivian. “ Poor child, 
I believe it is all her foreign blood, so 
excitable, and with such strong feel- 
ings — wc must do something when- 
ever there is time.” 

Percy shrugged his shoulders. 
“ There is noba philosopher among us 
but Peggy, yonder; see how well she 
bears up,” said Percy ; “ ami, in good 
time, here are the horp and the hero- 
ine. Lo, they come ! ” 

Jhit even Percy turned with a start 
to consult the looks of the others when 
Philip’s pale determined face, so 
singularly changed, and Zaidco’s awed 
and trembling pallor appeared at the 
open door. The two advanced 
solemnly and silently, like leaders of 
a procession ; Philip holding firm in 
liis own Zaidco’a hand, and Zaideo 
rendering a passive helpless obedience 
to' his gmVrorr-^ — ul> T it‘h wa s very 
strange to for. ~~**— *■•* „ 

“ Mother j” said Philip Vivian 
as lie approached; and his voice 
was strange and harsh, and the word 
came with so much difficulty that he 
had to repeat it again. “Mother, a 
great change has befallen us all. I 
can say nothing to prepare you- -i can 
only beg you to summon a I your 
courage. Zaidee has had good cause 
for her grief -poor little Zay 1 Put I 
am young, and so is Percy ; wc will 
set out on die world together,” con- 
tinued poor Philip, almost hysteri- 
cally, and with glistening eyes. 

“ Mother, you do not understand me ; 
you cannot understand me, 1 know; 
but I— I am no longer heir of the 
Grange.” 

Mrs Vivian rose from her seat with 
-alow cry. Her daughters clustered 
hurriedly about her ; Margaret for the 
moment forgetting that there was such 
a person as Mr Powis, who for his 
part stood at a little distance, with 
more curiosity than he cared to show. 

“ It is Zaidee,” said Philip, hastily. 


11 All these years, while I have had 
the credit of it, she has been the true 
heir of the Grange. Here is the will. 
Put it is my office to sec her righted 
now.” 

And Philip loosed his hold of 
Zaidee’s hand, and hastened to sup- 
port his mother. A flush of generous 
pride and courage supported himself; 
but it was very hard once more to 
realise* and recognise this misfortune, 
as it fi ll sudden and sharp upon them. 
And Philip’s u oflice” was to support, 
to protect, and comfort. The old 
Squire and his arbitrary will could 
take nothing but house and lauds 
from Philip ; not an atom more of 
natural light or dignity could be sub- 
tracted from the inalienable posses- 
sion of the young chivalrous Head of 
the House. He felt this in his inmost 
heart, and it defended him like triple 
mail. 

hut Philip’s mother was moved 
with very different feelings. 11 My 
>oy ! my bov!” cried Mrs Vivian, 
what do you tell me -a will— the 
will my poor Percy looked for so 
long? — and you are disinherited for 
Zaidee ? — that child ! and we have all 
had her in our heart so long? Oh 
Philip, Philip, do not speak to me ! 
At her age 1 would have died a hun- 
dred times rather than wrong another 

So • " * t.. on 

“Zay could not fiTorp . m» 

mother, Zaidee is not to blame. ' 
cried Sophy, generously, through her 
tears. 

“Dear mother, look at her. Poor 
child ! ” s;ii<l Elizabeth, her sweet 
eyes overflowing with pity and grief. 
“ Whatever conies .o us/ZaiileiMvill 
suffer most of all.” 

4 * And Zaidee would have died ; 
Zaidee would have broken her heart, 
and perished, before she said a word,” 
said Philip, with reproof in his tone ; 

“ but l thank heaven 1 am her natural 
guardian, and right shall be done to 
her no w r .” 

“ I wonder who dares speak to me 
of right,” said Mrs Vivian, w ildly. 

“ Eight ! Percy was his father’s eldest 
son — so is Philip. Philip is the heir of 
the Vivians, the head of the family. 
Von need not speak to me. Do you 
think T cannot judge? The Orange 
is Ply lip’s birthright, children,— do 
you a^ hear? I will dispute it to the 
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last. Zaidcc, do you say ? What is 
Zaidee compared with my son ? Only 
a girl, a friendless little orphan, who 
has known nothing but love and 
kindness here ; and iny brave noble 
boy — O Philip, Philip, it will break 
my heart ! ” 

Mrs Vivian threw herself into her 
chair once more, and sobbed aloud. 
Elizabeth knelt down before her, and 
took in her otvn her mother’s hands. 
No one spoke. In their youthful re- 
spect they all forgot what individual 
share in the matter they had, and 
grouped around her silently, the prin- 
cipal sufferer ; while a natural instinct 
taught them all, that their mother her- 
self had reached the softening point, and 
would subside to a softer emotion now. 

An interval of silence, during which 
Mrs Vivian struggled with this hys- 
terical sobbing, followed, and then 
she laid her hand softly on the beauti- 
ful head bending at her knee. “ Eliza- 
beth, too!” said the mother, “my 
dear beautiful Elizabeth— a bride— 
and all this misery to come now;- — 
and Percy setting out in life — and 
Margaret, — where is Margaret ? 1 1 as 
she left me at such a time as this? ” 

“1 am here, mamma,” said Mar- 
garet, faintly, from behind her mother’s 
chair ; for Margaret had just seen 
Mr Powis edging stealthily towa rds 
the clour, as if in tear . 

•! 'asTo happy and so thank- 

UJ1 - vt>u all,” continued the mother, 

this very day— at table here where 

the bread is not. broken still not half 
an hour ago, Philip ; troubled for no- 
thing but for Zaidee ; thinking you 
were all so well - so well— almost 
boasting to myself. God help me! 
How ran l bear to see you all cast 
down and brought to poverty V I 
could bear anything for myseli ; but 


von, children — you ! ” 

“ We will help each other; we will 
hold together, ’* said Percy, eagerly. 
“ Do not tear, mother ; von have two 
sons.” 

And Mrs Vivian melted into gentler 
weeping, saying their names as they 
gathered round her, each pressing 
closer than the other. Such a wealth 
of youthful energy, affection, hope, 
and generous emulation! She was 
mistress of the Grange no long*, hat 
so rich a mother still. 


Meanwhile Zaidee stood alone, in 
her solitary misery unconsoled. Tear- 
less and dry were Zaidee’s eyes, and 
her forehead burned and throobed over 
them with such a glow of pain that 
she almost fancied she must be going 
mad. Wild dashes of light came 
and went before her sight ; a wild 
hum of sound rung in her cars ; her 
heart leaped in her breast with n 
strong and rapid pulsation ; her hands 
were burning hot, as they clasped each 
other with that involuntary desire to 
hold by something which assailed her 
in her solitude. But Zaidcc neither 
moved nor spoke. When her cousins 
crowded round their mother, she alone, 
like a statue, stood stil!», and made no 
sign. In a strange haze of other half- 
discerned words, Mrs Vivian’s first 
bitter exclamation came back upon 
Zaidcc again and again, and she 
reasoned with her own vexed soul. 
Should she have died? Almost a 
sanction seemed to come to this dread 
experiment, from the outcry of Mrs 
Vivian's grief. Would it be lawful 
now to go away and die, to relieve 
them at once and for ever, from such 
a miserable supplant or? The thought 
burned in upon Zaidee's brain ; — what 
should she do? 

She did >vhMJt. IVoe welt if aii 
-yrmTiu^do in the great straits ot life. 
She went away with her noiseless step, 
alone and silently, to the far-away 
retirement of her own room. She knelt 
down upon Iter little cushion, laid her 
burning brow upon her lather’s Bible, 
and carried her desolate heart to God. 
She was no philosopher, this poor 
child. Careful thought and reason- 
ing w ere unknown t <f her— she never 
thought it unlawful to carry one desire 
or another into that sacred presence, 
but went with them all, simply and 
humbly, in the boldness of a child. 
And Zaidee asked for the immeasur- 
able boon of Death; asked that it 
might be freely given her from the 
good ha ml ol God, and, with weeping 
and passionate sobs ot love, pra}ed 
for blessings on them all, name by m 
name, but that she herse.lt might die# 
The early afternoon darkened over her 
forgotten loneliness, but neither anger 
nor bitterness came to the forlorn 
heart of Zaidee ; she w as only licait- 
broken— very sad. 
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CHAPTER XXII. — WHAT EVERY ONE MUST DO. 


“ Zay, Zay ! you are not asleep ? ” 

u No, Sophy.** Poor Zaidce docs 
not add what she believes, that she 
will never sleep again. 

“ Mamma sent me to bring you 
down stairs ; we did not forget you, 
Zaidee. 7 have been thinking of you 
all the time,** said Sophy, putting up 
her hand to her eyes, which were red, 
and had wept many tears ; “ but 
Elizabeth said it was best to leave you 
alone. People might think it was very 
weak, perhaps,” continued Sophy, with 
a little relapse into crying. “ but we 
are all so very sad.” 

Zaidce, in her despair, writhed un- 
der these words as at another blow. 

“ But every body knows very well you 
are not to blame. How could you be 
to blame? ** said Sophy. “That wicked 
old grandfather Vivian never saw 
von. 1 am sure lie did not care for 
you more than for Philip. They say 
we must not call him. names.” said 
Sophy. clenching her pretty rosy hand ; 
“I am sure I cannot help it. If it 
was good for you, 1 should not care, 
but you are as sad as any of ns. Oh. 
Zay’, that wicked old man ! ” 

‘ “ lie 'is " cle?ioy ? Zaidce ; “ he 

cannot harm any one now. 
the living \vho can do harm. If I 
had died when I was a baby, or before 
I came to the Grange, grandfather 
Vivian’s bad will could not have 
wronged Philip. I wish I had oulv 
died when my mother died.” 

“And T wish you would not speak 
so, to make things worse,” said Sophy;, 
with a half-pfttulant sob. “ What 
good does it do to talk of dying? 
You are to come down stairs, Zay — 
they are all there — and we are talking 
of what we arc to do.” 

Put aunt Vivian does not want 
to see me; aunt Vivian cannot bear 
to look at me, Sophy,” said Zaidee, 
sadly. 

“ Von must come ; mamma sent me 
herself. If she was overcome at first, 
•Philip says you must forgive her, Zay,” 
said Sophy. “ Poor mamma, she was 
so proud of Philip ! Zaidee, you must 
come.” 

Without the chamber door, Scrmo- 
nicus, very solemn and disconsolate, 
sat erect, keeping watch. Sermo, in 
his wisdom, saw that the climax had 


arrived, whatever it was ; but why 
his old ally and dearest friend should 
forsake his company, Kcrmo could not 
tell, and he was depressed like all the 
rest. Wistfully inquiring with his 
eyes what the mysterious cause might 
be, Sermo descended after the two 
girls ; but still more bewildered grew 
Sermo in sight of those youthful foot- 
steps grown so heavy’, and the silent 
clinging together of those young 
figures' — not a word passing between 
them, each so drooping and downcast. 
Sermo could make nothing of this 
strange and sudden change. 

Once more within this kindly’ room, 
the family rest and haven — once more 
in this sweet glow of home-like twi- 
light, the curtained windows at one 
end, the broad cold sky r ami sweep- 
ing clouds looking in through the 
heavy mul lions at the other, the warm 
central llusli of ruddy light from the 
fire. But no one observes now this full 
and kindly r comfort — no one notices 
those pretty effects of light and sha- 
dow; common use and custom estab- 
lish them all in their wonted places; 
yet far from t lie wonted use of tire- 
side discussions is this one which is 
beginning now. 

* - “**?^ — * p"i\ among them which 
iSot a sudden 

does not tingle still wTin r;.-c Mul 
blow ; not a heart that is not w W. * 
and uneasy, ready to groan over the 
new and unaccustomed pain, but toil- 
ing after a fictitious cheerfulness for 
the others’, sake. Every one thinks u f 
could have borne it gladly, had it been 
only wc ; ” every om questions, wou- 
ders, “what, can L do?” Calamity 
has found them singularly unprepar- 
ed — open at every point of attack, and 
sensitive in all ; but the first result is 
a rush together, a silent embracing, 
and blending into one of all their in- 
terests — anti a unanimous struggle to 
throw off the burden, and find modes 
of exit and deliverance from this 
family overthrow. 

And there sits Mrs Vivian, the fairy 
godmother of poor Zaidce’s fancy’, 
more upright than she ever sat before, 
playing the tips of her lingers rest- 
lessly 1 upon her lips, and leaning upon 
the aj’m of her chair. Mrs Vivian’s 
mind' is full of conflicting schemes, 
conflicting feelings ; for the mother has 
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no sooner boldly formed a plan, tliar 
she shrinks with sudden humiliation, 
thinking of her children. If they 
could but be kept out of the necessary 
hardships — but, alas ! i t is herself rat hci 
in her cider age that must be kept 
Out, whereas the heat and burden ol 
the day remains for them. But Mrs 
Vivian is unwilling to compromise 
a dignity — unwilling to touch, with 
so much as 3- linger- point, a single 
sensitive youthful feeling; yet ever 
comes back to the certain starting- 
point, something must be done ; and 
she is so anxious, too, to do something. 
The failure of all her endeavours for a 
feasible project tills her with vexation, 
yet nothing will come to unite what 
she would do with what she must. 


44 What can I do with it all ? — it was 
never meant for me. I am only a wo- 
man — 1 never can be anything but a 
woman ; and I would be so proud — 
oh, aunt Vivian 1 — instead of breaking 
my heart as I do now, I would be 

Zairlce at home again, so proud and 
happy, if you would ouly ask Philip 
to let me burn that paper on his birth- 
day, that no one may ever know that 
it was possible to wrong him. It is 
not righting me, Philip — oh, you can- 
not think so - it is wrong to me, and 
to us all ; for Philip, aunt Vivian — 
Philip is the true heir.” 

Aunt Vivian shook her head mourn- 
fully. The true heir — yes, so he w as, 
by all the rights of natural justice, of 
usage, and ordinary inheritance ; but 


And here is Z a idee — poor woc-bc- 
gonc, forlorn child, stealing in the 
dark behind her chair. 41 Mother,” 
said Philip in a warning muler-tonc 
— but his mother’s own heart had 
already warned lier. She rose and 
drew the orphan to her usual place at 
her own side. 

44 Zaidee,” said Mrs Vivian, hold- 
ing both Zaidee’s hands in her own, 
ami folding them over each other with 
tremulous agitation — 44 they tell me 1 
said something very cruel to-day. 
Poor child, you do not think i ever 
meant to blame you — von wliom j. 


Philip’s mother, still more than his 
estate, regarded his honour. Iler eye 
wandered to that fatal bit of paper 
spread open upon the table — that 
weighty document which Philip would 
not trust out of the range of his own 
hand, and the vigilance of his own 
eye; and Mrs Vivian sighed drearily, 
and shook her head once more. 

“Oh, aunt Vivian, speak for me ! ” 
cried Zaidee. tl Philip is proud, but 
you know better, lie would not kill 
me with his own hand, but it will be 
as bad. 1 wilHjn i -itli or tincii 

.lvr;n imVone ?av that the Grange is 


have brought up - . 

mos t - » y m al “ 

f»ai>y V But Zaidee, it was 

.ui! ad ful to think of Philip. I never 
grudged anything to you; but l ump 
was the heir, the. head of the V mans, 
and my own noble boy ! ” 

Zaidee made, no answer, except by 
a shudder which crept over all her 
frame, slow ami violent— a kind ol 
bodily earthquake- and continued to 
look iip intently into the speaker s taco. 

“ [ have known this as lus bn th- 
rmhfr all his life.” continued Mrs 
Vivian rapidly, looking down upon 
Zaidee’s hands, ami plaiting them 
over each other. “I } iavc ilc ' el 
thought but of the natural succession, 
that ’he should hold his lat her s place , 
and it was a great shock to 
in tlie shock I spoke rashlj . ^ ou w ill 

never think again of what T I tor 

Philip and the Grange liavo alwajs 
been one to me, Zaidee- 1, never 
tli ou "ht of them apart. 

u Then vou will speak for mej, aunt 
Vivian V” said Zaidee, eagerly, jbut m 
the very low tone of deep cnlotion. 


mini; ; . _ 

And Zaidee suddenly started np 
with passion in her eyes, and all 
her tears dried in a moment, one 
could not distinguish frhat the reinoii- 
st ran cos w ere which rose arouml her ; 
she only understood a vague outcry 
of expostulation and reproof, ill w'hicti 
cverv one joined saVe Sophy, who 
alone, scared and horror-stricken, s.afc 
silently w eeping, and looking up with 
mute looks of appeal into Zaidee 3 
face. But a gentle arm stole round 
the excited girl. Elizabeth, mild 
and self-possessed — a little paler than 
usual, but with her sweet womanly 
composing unbroken — drew her young 
cousin to her own side — subdued lioi 
outburst of passion, Zaidee could not 
tell how — melted her once more into 
quiet weeping — and, keeping round 
her the kind enclosing arm which 
seemed to restrain Zaidee’s very heart, 
brought her back to the family circle. 
They all owned the calming inti ucnce 
of Elizabeth, ami gathered close again 
in tlieir household deliberations, ioi- 
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getting this agitating episode, and re- 
suming the council where it had been 
broken off. 

“ I hope every one understands,” 
said Philip, with the slightest possible 
tremor in his voice, 41 that though we 
are all grieved for Zaidee, this is a 
subject which must never be mention- 
ed again among us. Every one must 
perceive at once my duty to Zaidee, 
and I trust no one doubts that I will 
do it.” 

A Hush at once of manly pride and 
youthful modesty — the rising blood of 
the brave young heart which entered 
thus upon its generous vocation as 
family head — covered Philip Vivian’s 
face. His mother and sisters looked 
at him proudly with tears in their 
eye3. Philip had been but a youth, 
easy in his undisputed right, and own- 
ing all the family subordinations — him- 
self no head, but only a member of 
the loving circle, when this morning 
rose. Now, and suddenly, Philip was 
a man — deciding for himself with a 
man’s steadiness, if still .with a youth’s 
rash and rapid promptitude, and with 
a man’s loving and solicitous fore- 
thought looking anxiously into the 
future for them all. Little wonder that 
Mrs Vivian covered her eyes with her 
lilUnl, an:! i.oJ}££j A ^*art blessed 
my noble boy !” 

. u ^ ou remember the appointment 
in India that Sir Francis Vivian offered 
to get for Percy?” said Philip, speak- 
er rapidly. “ Mother, our own feel- 
ings must not stand in the way. If 
it is still to be had, 1 will accept it. 
I have made up my mind ; and Percy 
can still go to London. After the. first 
year, 1 will surety be able to help him 
through his studies. This misfortune 
can have no effect on Elizabeth ; and 
for yourself, mother, you arc Zaidcc’s 
tiatural guardian. I think you should 
remain with Margaret, and Sophy at 
home. I mean,” said Philip, faltering 
fts he east a wistful glance round the 
familiar room — 44 1 mean, here, in the 
Grange.” • 

44 I cannot, Philip, I cannot ! ” ex- 
claimed Mrs \ iviin. 14 Stay here, in 
my own house, after it becomes the 
property of another heir— after you 
aie banished from it, and all my chil- 
dren scattered ? I cannot, Philip. 
Anything else— anything else ! Put I 
cannot slay in the Grange, when it is 
neither yours nor mine.” 


14 Wc could go to London and be 
near Percy,” said Margaret. Mar- 
garet was very pale, and her eyes 
looked heavy. Altogether, a startled, 
chilled expression, full of apprehen- 
sion and dread, which she would not 
whisper to herself, but which appalled 
her with her first suspicions of human 
truth and trustworthiness, was upon 
Margaret Vivian’s face. Ami they 
all perceived it — all had a perception 
of its cause, but no one dared to speak 
of sympathy to the maidenly reserve 
which would rather die than be pitied 
on such a score. 

44 It would not be so very expen- 
sive living in London ; they say- 
people may live as they like there. 
I should like that, mamma,” said 
Sophy; 44 and then, if wc must lose 
Philip, we. should at least have Percy 
still.” 

Mrs Vivian made no answer for 
some time ; and when she did speak, 
it was rather her thoughts breaking 
forth and becoming audible, than 
words addressed to her little audience. 
!4 And Colonel Morton — and your 
Uncle Blundell — and all our friends 
who were to be here. — Colonel Mor- 
ton is a worldly man. — Heaven help 
us ! What if we have greater mis- 
fortunes in store? Elizabeth, my dear 
lov e, wluU will you do?” 

answered readily in her 
wrltc 

most tranquil voice: •* l 
to Bernard to-night, mother ; m..* 
Colonel Morton is Philip’s guardian, 
and ought to know. If anything is 
changed by this, I will say it has 
happened *. well ; but I fear no 
change.” 

The bride did not bhsh now. Her 
beautiful cheek rather paled a little, but 
her composure was unchanged. Eliza- 
beth, who never spoke of such a thing 
ns love, nor knew what high-flown 
expressions meant, knew— a better 
satisfaction— how surely a true heart 
might he trusted, and feared no evil. 
Like Faith herself in her lofty hu- 
mility, Elizabeth always trusted and 
never feared; the others took confi- 
dence from her very look, there wan 
so strange a power in its repose. 

But Zaidee, with Elizabeth’s arm 
round her— subdued and broken down, 
crouching in her corner, and weeping 
out Lpr tears — Zaidee had no part 
in the family consultations,— Zaideo 
was a (one. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. — A NEW IDEA. 


Yet Za idee, helpless and without a 
word, listened to .all they said. They 
fancied her absorbed in her own griev- 
ing, and inattentive to their delibera- 
tions. They forgot that her keen 
senses were never so much absorbed as 
to lose sight of anything that passed 
before her ; and they were too much 
occupied themselves to think how 
every word and look penetrated the 
heart of tins poor child, who was the 
innocent occasion of all their care. 
Always quick to perceive the changes 
of these beloved faces, Zaidee read, 
as in a book, the chivalrous resolve 
of Philip, the impatient eagerness of 
Percy, the dreadful doubt ’and trem- 
bling which struck poor Margaret like 
a palsy. Through her tears looking 
at them all, she interpreted every 
glance aright ; but Zaidce’ s words 
were all spent and exhausted. Eliza- 
beth’s arm round her controlled her 


and, fearless in her innocence, never 
dreamt of evil interpretation to her 
guileless thoughts. With something 
like renewed hope she hurried once 
more to her own apartment, to 
think over this possibility which ap- 
peared before her tearful eyes. She 
was no rcasoner, poor child ; and to 
think over, with her meant to muse 
upon and rca’.Ise in fancy the thought 
presented suddenly in a flash of in- 
spiration to her rapid mind. Breath- 
less and greatly agitated, much unlike 
a person gravely thinking over a rea- 
sonable project, Zaidee .idled away a 
few troubled moments in her own room. 
Then dashing away her tears with a 
hast}” hand, hearing her heart beat 
loud in her ears, and feeling all her 
pulses throb with terror and excite- 
ment, she descended once more with 
the flying step of her old use and 
wont. The drawing-room was still 


strangely from any renewed outburst 
of passion or entreaty. She had no- 
thing more to say. 

By - and - by the family council 
broke up. They dispersed to write 
letters. Philip, Elizabeth, and their 
mother, had each to communicate this 
unlooked-lor change to some one; and 


they went to their separate 

i -i , } „ — i month, 

heavily, as.^hiitfovv* ~ \ 

tsur- .1 mo act ol telling ton- 

..mnteil their sudden fate. 

“ Never mind, Sophy,” said Percy, 
with the ghost of his former snide 
trembling on his lip, “ some great for- 
tune will come to us yet. Ncvei loai. 
Philip will marry a Begum ; or some 
great lady will lay hold of me. Never 


1 But Sophv only sat still on her 
stool by the fireside, and cried. Alar- 
Vret went wistfully to that great 
mullioned window, where the darken- 
ing sky of night looked in, and ft om 
which all those solitary bleak lines ot 
road stretched away undor a faint 
nleam of early moonlight nito the 
horizon before her eyes ; while l ercy 
himself, afraid to compromise his nian- 
liood by a sympathetic weakness, left 
tile room hurriedly for some occupa- 
t on of his own. Unnoticed m the 
darkness, Zaidee escaped after, him, . 
S hocks burning, her heart tj.rob- 
ii, ,, A new chance open* to 
See. She was still but a h.ld, 


dark, and stid Sophy sat disconsolate 
by the bright* hearth, and Margaret 
stood wistfully gazing out from tlic 
window. Zaidee’s errand was not to 
the drawing-room; she passed through 
it hastily to the library- door. 

With one dim light b'JLV’dng 
tabl e — 'the tire dying on the 
hearth, the curtains undrawn, and that 
black, pale, wintry sky* looking m 
again like a watchful spirit— very chill 
and gloomy was the aspect ot this 
room. Its dark piles *of books with- 
drawing into the shadow, its black 
unlighted corners, and that old vacant 
easy-chair, where Zaidee could almost 
fancy grandfather Viviau, triumphant 
in successful malice, glorying over the 
desolation lie had made. But to look 
upon that manly youthful face, glowing 
with new necessities and new powers, 
full of generous ardour and an old-world 
knightly devotion, was enough to de- 
feat the malice of any Satan. It 
Philip had lost the Grange, he had 
found better gifts to make compensa- 
tion. As for Zaidee, catching only 
with her quick glance how he sat 
there at the table writing, with the 
light of the lamp lull upon his face, 
she did not venture to look at Philip, 
but, gliding in with her silent rapid 
footstep, came unobserved to his side. 

“ Zaidee ! — is it you V ” Philip s 
nerves were somewhat excited ; so 
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that, looking up in the half light, and 
seeing suddenly this figure beside him, 
he was considerably startled, and left 
a trace of his start on the page before 
him, in shape of a great blot. 

u Philip ” — Zaidee was breathless 
with agitated haste— “ Philip, Percy 
saj r s you may marry a rich lady. You 
will not let me bum that paper. 
Philip, will you marry me? ” 

Philip Vivian’s face flushed crim- 
son ; but, in her earnest innocence, 
Zaidee, unblushing, stood before him, 
her eyes lifted to his, her whole soul 
in her intent and steady look. In 
most cases there is something sulli- 
ciently embarrassing in the commonest 
proposal of this kind ; but Philip, in 
the present strange reversal of ordi- 
nary wooing, faltered under Zaidee’s 
grave and resolute eyes like a timid 
girl — faltered, blushed, could find no 
words to answer her. But no blush 
came to the dark pale face of Zaidee, 
lighted up with the gleaming anxiety 
of those eyes. No more than of some 
abstract creature did Zaidee think 
of herself- — herself had no share in 
this proposed transaction ; only a 
last hope, a desperate expedient for 
restoring the Grange to Philip, was 
this bold proposal ; and sincere and 
1 he child in her de- 
fended the budding worn ;u7: — 
knew no shame. 

. Philip Vivian the moment of 
silence seemed an hour. “ Zaidee,’ 7 
he stammered, his embarrassment 
taking almost. the aspect of anger, 
*' a woman never asks this question 
of a man.” 

Then for the first time a flush stole 
over Zaidce’s face. “ Twice to-dav,” 
said Zaidee, drooping her head and 
folding her hands, like a reproved 
cm Id — “ twice to-day you have called 
mo mi womanly, Philip — but I cannot 
help it; it is not my fault— nothing is 
my fault, though I am so miserable. 
But you could send me away,” she 
continued, looking up with renewed 
supplication: “Ido not Care where 
>ou sent me to — I could go away. 
Philip, will you answer me ? ” 


Philip turned away his head : for 
the moment, with a young man’s sen- 
sitive prido, lie only saw how absurd 
his position was, with his little cousin 
standing here by his side, urging this 
extraordinary proposal upon him. 
He felt ridiculously embarrassed and 
ashamed ; and, in the second place, 
he felt impatient and angry. “ I have 
no answer to give,” said Philip hastily ; 
u and I must beg yon to leave me, 
Zaidee. Go to my sisters — go to 
Elizabeth, and do not tell her wliat 
strange things you have been saying. 
Never mention this to any one. I 
suppose you are too young to know,” 
said Philip, very red and much em- 
barrassed still ; “ yet one always ex- 
pects a girl to have some perception. 
Zaidee, go.” 

Zaidee went, but not to Elizabeth. 
The poor girl in her solitude strayed 
out to the dark, to the windy ele- 
vated fore-court which lay between 
the moat and the door of the 
Grange. The trees bent and swayed 
with their long bare branches before 
the wild Cheshire wind. Fresh and 
strong this gale blew upon her flushed 
and heated face, catching her hair 
out of the braid, as it caught these 
stray leaves in the corners where last 
night’s gale had left them ; and the 

long 
the 
Zai- 
ned 

her arms with a weary gesture to the 
fresh assaulting wind. Iler heart was 
sore — wounded for the first time, and 
ueliiug with poignant injury and 
shame; — shame, for now she began to 
think of what she had done, and to 
perceive why Philip thought her un- 
womanly. The child had almost died 
in Zaidee’s breast at that moment, to 
give place to the premature woman ; 
but her original grief stepped in once 
more, overpowering all slighter emo- 
tions. No expedient served her; 
every hope had failed— and she was 
indeed the supplantcr of her cousin, 
the usurper of Philip’s birthright and 
Philip's ancestral home. 


clouds rushed at a flying pace a 

~TI "" ■ ii ‘l~ ri ^ n i r strange time to 

me *i... frees, 

dreary rustling among ! nv; v 

(lee drew n Imwr ..... 


c li a m: r xxiv .— del a y. 


41 He said I was not to tell Eliza- 
beth. If it was so very wrong, they 
ought to know ; they should not 


thinlJme better than I am,” said Zai- 
dec ii her thoughts, as she stood fac- 
ing tjc night wind without the door 
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of tho Grange. u I will tell Eliza- 
beth — 1 will tell Aunt Vivian ; and 
then — ” 

And then . What should fol- 

low did not appear ; but something 
liad softened once more the dull de- 
spair in Zaidcc’s eye. Again there 
was a gleam of light in her face — a 
wavering illumination of reverie and 
musing. Some project or other, per- 
haps as wild a g her last hope, but at 
least sufficient to give temporary com- 
fort and animation, had risen again in 
Zaidee’s mind. She turned her face 
homewards ones more. There were 


mind ever to do it again ; but she 
was comforted to find no thunderbolt 
of condemnation descend upon her, 
after all. 

“ Mamma, will you come and have 
some tea?” said Sophy, looking in 
with a disconsolate face. Sophy 
could still drown all her grievances in 
a good fit of crying ; and her heart 
was all the easier that her eyes were 
red. They followed her silently once 
more into the family room. They 
were all weary and languid with the 
emotion of the morning; they had no 
heart for further consultation — fur- 


lights now in the forsaken, disconso- 
late drawing-room, whoro Margaret, 
composing herself by an efibrt, sat in 
melancholy stale by the table alone. 
Margaret was professedly reading, 
but you might have watched for 
hours before you saw her turn a 
page. . . 

Zaidee directed her steps this time 
towards the bower of the household 
— that pretty bright “ young ladies’ 
room,” which with all its decorations 
— those home adornments which 
made home so lovely — preserved still 
a glimmer of brightness where every- 
thing else was dark. Mrs Vivian 
and Elizabeth were seated here te- 


ther discussions or arrangements. 
The lire was low and the lights few, 
for Margaret was fanciful in her grief ; 
but no one had the heart to brighten 
this comparative gloom. Ear apart 
and silent, the family, who were wont 
to cluster so lovingly together, had 
thrown themselves into corners of 
sofas and separate unused chairs. A 
faint murmur of conversation, ques- 
tion and answer, only made the quiet 
heavier. The drawing-room of the 
Grange had uever looked so dreary 
since .Squire Percy died. 

In tlm window lay a little heap of 
Zaidce's work. With a faint percep- 
tion of Zaidee’s meaning in labouring 


getlier by the lire, and nothing ne- 
glected or out of order proclaimed the 
calamity which had come 

house. ' Thft.eafi#* — 

_fV, 7 ^,,.- -.--J.uuiary use anil wont 

.c daily composure anil quietness 
which these l'e»v hours had interrupted 
more violently than years ot conimon 
life could have done, startled Zmdco 
in her excitement as she crossed the 
threshold. She almost persuaded 
herself that the dreary change which 
had passed over everything else was 
but a dream. But lo tell her own guil- 
tiness and shame, in the matter ol her 
proposal to Philip, was a suflieieutly 
hard task to claim all her attention 
now Pale and breathless with the 
boldness or terror, /.video told her 
talc— what she hail done; and stood 
before her judges, appalled at her own 
grievous misdemeanour, waiting to 
hear her doom. 

But Aunt Vivian only kissed the 
culprit, and drew her handkerchief 
across her own eyes -, while Elizabeth, 
With a blush and smile, contracted 

“flirt «1 1 (fill sfc 111 


at these coarse ami homely household 
i i e cossi t v i an gathered them 
up to put them away. u This was 
never work for you, Z aider*,” said the 
old lady. Zaidee looked up at her 
with tears in her eyes, but made no 
answer, though her look iollowed Mis 
Vivian’s movements with a mournful 
regret, strangely different from her 
former passion. Mrs \ iviiui continued 
to move about with melancholy acti- 
vity, while all the rest sat quiet 
round her. Percy, who was of the 
irritable genus, and had nerves easily 
annoyed, broke out in u neon t tollable 
impatience at last. # 

Xf you would but sit down, 
mother!'” exclaimed Percy. “We 
are not to leave the Grange to- 
morrow, mV wo V— and you are not 
preparing tor a tuneral or some gi cat 
solemnity ? There is surely no need 
for all this dreary putting away. ^ 
Mrs Vivian liad been “setting 
things to rights,” as that strange 
. operation which conveys laminar 
matters out of the way to l>u fc them 
“ in their proper place ” is called. All 
the pretty tools of tlio sisters the 
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materials of their graceful industry — 
she liad begun to arrange in solemn 
order, and shut up in drawer and 
workbox; and slic had even lifted 
some books, naturalised in the draw- 
ing-room, to carry them off to their 
proper position in the library. At 
Percy’s remonstrance his mother sud- 
denly stopped — said, with a long sigh, 
11 that is true n — and retreated drearily 
into the nearest vacant chair. It was 
a chair in a corner quite apart and 
separate : they were all seated so. 

“I have Avritten to most of the 
people, Philip,” said Mrs Vivian, 
after another long pause; and very 
strangely Mrs Vivian’s voice rang 
through the, unusual silence of the 
room. Philip made no answer. There 
seemed some spell upon them all ; for 
every one tried to find something to 
say, and no one could succeed. 

When suddenly Zaidee rose, and 
hovered Avith a blush and hesitation 
between her aunt and Philip. “ Will 
you do this for me, then ? ” broke 
forth Zaidee abruptly. “ If you will 
only do this for me, I will ask nothing 
more. Don’t tell any one yet. There 
is surely no need to tell any one. 
Let everything go on till Philip’s 
birthday. Aunt Vivian, 1 will never 
" !•’ r -/’ f Jdnc else, if you w ill do this 
for me.' Yoif can tell tire pctST. 1 " 5f voii 
will, on Philip’s birthday.” * " 

“ Unt wiry delay till then, Zaidee?” 
said Mrs Vivian. “It is hard to do, 
and it had bettor be done soon.” 

“ ^ r °. no,” s^id Philip hastily; “ we 
have lieid a false position too Ion" • 
let us be done with it now.” 13 
“ I Avill never ask anything again,” 
pleaded Zaide<*— “ never all my life, 
Aunt Vivian. I will nev’er trouble 
you again, if you will but do this for 
me now.” 

And Percy, who had been whisper - 


ing with Elizabeth, interposed, with a 
gleam of mischief in his eye. “ If 
Philip will neither take the estate,, 
nor marry Zaidee, nor do anything 
she wants, I think, mother, at least 
he has no excuse for refusing so 
modest a request as this.” 

Philip, who was grievously ashamed 
of Zaidee’s proposal, and dreaded 
nothing so much as a mention of it, 
shrank back in instant confusion. 
Zaidee, who did not quite know why 
her cousin should be so mightily 
ashamed, stood her ground ; and 

Zaidee triumphed. The letter which 
Mrs Vivian had written to Colonel 
Morton, and Elizabeth’s communica- 
tion to her betrothed, were the only 
ones sent to-night ; and it was with 
a sigh, half of satisfaction, half of dis- 
appointment, that Mrs Vivian com- 
mitted her other letters to the flames,, 
and sat by, absorbed in thought, 
while they fell to ashes at her feet. 
If the record of this day could but 
be destroyed as easily ! “ And I 

might have burnt it, and no one ever 
have known,” said Zaidee, with bitter 
self-reproach. But no burning of that 
fatal bit of paper, though the Grange 
itself made the bonfire, could sulUce 
to destroy it now'. Grandfather 
Vivian’s will was in Philip’s keeping, 
and Philip’s proud young honour was 
establish it. The rights 

which wwcrigEs^r:-; uinsr ’ cm, , u ! 

never be rescued back again froiu w: *' 
change which had conic upon them • 
jor while memory lasted, every Vivian 
licre would remember this day. 

“ z *>‘dee has thought of something 
| -somet mig may happen still before 
J inlip s birthday.” This was Sophy’s 
secret comment. No one else made 
awy comment at all, but they went to 
their rest heavy and wearily, to sleep, 
or not to sleep, as their case was 


CIIA PTKR XX v.— sen i:mes. 


Zaidee has indeed thought of some- 
thing. What is this the girl is about 
in her little turret-chamber, where 
the wintry light breaks in, in many 
coloured patches, and the wild wind 
without, rushes, as if to force admit- 
tance, against the casement V Not a 
very elevated or loftyiask; but her 
whole sincere soul is in Zaidee’s 
face. 


It is only an old copy-book, spread 
upon the wimlow-sill before her J and 
work lor which she has less taste 
could scarcely be than this doleful 
writing of copies, which Zaidee pur- 
sues with silent and absorbed earnest- 
ness., Truth to tell, with no great 
success either ; for still poor Zaidcc’s 
straight lines will not be straight, and 
thes<| capital letters limp woefully, 
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heading tlic lessening file of words, 
which conic to such a dwarfish sta- 
ture before they reach the end of the 
line. When the page is finished, it is 
hard to see any improvement ; and, 
shaking her head sadly over it, with 
a dreary sigh Zaidec begins again. 

The chamber door is closed fin* 
hours — closed upon Sophy, who is 
ofi’ended, and wonders what it means 
— wonders if •Zaidec is changed in 
heart by her new position — and goes 
away heavier than ever in her own 
spirit ; — closed upon Sermo, too, who 
sits without, now and then appealing 
pathetically with paw and voice. Hut 
Zaidec has no leisure for Sermonieus, 
and lie also must go away, much 
wondering, to find another companion ; 
while hour after hour — alas, such 
lengthy, weary, slow-paced hours! — 
Zaidee, faithful to her copy- lines, 
bends over her book and writes, till 
mere fatigue overcomes l lie rising 
fervour of visible improvement, and 
the new heiress of the Grange rises 
from her labour at last. 

It is only to put on hastily her 
plain brow'll straw bonnet, with its 
i>l ue ribbon, and to draw her little 
cloak over her shoulders. Very 
sombre in colour is the dross of Zaidec 
—nut much unlike that brown girlish 
complexion of hers, through which 
you can scarcely prophesy w hat kind 
of womanhood may bloom. Sermo, 
poor fellow, has only now retired* in 
offended dignity, to his place by Mrs 
Vivian’s footstool ; but Zaidee does 
not care to have Sermo with her in 
her present expedition. The rain is 
sweeping white across the country, 
from which every sign of life seems to 
have been driven by the blast. The 
sandy path leading to Ilriarford 
trickles all over in little channels 
with streamlets of the rain; and the 
wiud, though somewhat cowed, does 
no discredit to the mouth or to the 
locality. There is little out of doors 
to tempt the wayfarer ; but Zaidee, 
much indifferent to the weather, passes 
through it undismayed, turning her 
solitary rapid footsteps towards the 
little house, with its scrubby flower- 
pots and green shutters, the curate’s 
cottage, where Angelina has her 
bower. • 

A .very' shady and not over-chqprful 
apartment to-day Is the bow er otlAn- 
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gelina. This young lady has not 
learned yet the charm of the fireside; 
and instead of the fireside, theCurate’s 
wife sits by the winuow with her 
poetry book, looking out upon the 
dreary rain, upon those poor drenched 
dahlias and hollyhocks in her little 
garden, and upon the broken hedge 
and rushy watery field which lies 
without. Angelina, to tell the truth, 
is as dull to-day as the dullest young 
lady who has no u resources.” A 
needle and a thread, if she had skill to 
use them, would be unspeakable com- 
fort to this mistaken lover of the 
Muses ; but Angelina lias a lofty dis- 
dain of all the pretty labours of lady- 
like leisure, and has nq,t learned yet 
the housewifely necessities which by- 
nml-bv will compel her to occupation. 
The poetry book, however, proves a 
very poor substitute for the w oman’s 
work which Angelina scorns; and 
she looks out disconsolately over her 
drenched flower plot- looks in with a 
dreary glance to the dim room sha- 
dowed with its green curtains — won- 
ders if anybody will call — and thinks, 
with a tear rising in her eye, of 
mamma and her little sisters, and all 
the needful, natural subordination 
from which she was so proud to escape 
into the dignified freedom of a mar- 
ried lady — a clergyman's wife. Hut, 
however, here she is now*, uncommand- 
ed and insubordinate — noonc to please 
but the indulgent Curate shut up in 
liis study, who may shrug his shoul- 
ders sometimes, but never grumbles 
in comprehensible words. So the Cu- 
rate’s wife once more draws herself 
up, and bends her face between her 
drooping curls ov er her book of poe- 
try — a production not much more 
cheerful to look upon than the dreary 
Cheshire flat before her, under this 
white blast of November rain. 

'When suddenly there flashes upon 
her disconsolate reverie the illumina- 
tion of Zaidee’s face. Zaldee’s face 
has been wetted by rain-drops, and 
flushed w ith striving against the wind, 
but is glowing bright with intention 
and purpose, such as never fell to 
Angelina’s lot. Looking forth with 
vague wonder, the Curate’s wife almost 
forgets to smile a recognition of her 
welcome visitor. AVhat can Zaidee 
want? Mrs G reen marvels- - -for no one 
can doubt that Zaidee wants somc- 
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thing. Meanwhile Zaidcc herself, 
without so much as observing that 
there is any one at the window, presses 
forward to the door and enters, the 
fringes of her cloak — alas the day ! — 
dripping upon the light- coloured da- 
mask which covers Mrs Green’s chairs, 
and leaving a visible print upon the 
sofa as she brushes by. 

44 How wet you arc!” cried Ange- 
lina, springing up to unfasten the 
cloak, lest Zaidec, careless of the 
damask, should throw herself, fringes 
and all, into the easy-chair, the glory 
of the room. “ Dear Zaidcc, did you 
come all this way through the rain to 
sec me?” 

“ No,” said Zaidce, with unhesitat- 
ing and simple sincerity. 14 But 1 
ought to say Yes,” she added imme- 
diately. 44 1 came to speak to you 
about something. The strings are 
wet — never mind the cloak. Are you 
sure Mr Green is busy, and no one 
will come here but you V ” 

44 1 must mind the cloak,” said Mrs 
Green, not quite so sincere as Zaidcc ; 
44 you will catch cold ; and so shall 1, 
I believe, it is so very wet. I will 
ring, and send it away” — and Angelina 
held the unfortunate garment at arm’s 
length, and went daintily towards the 
bell — 44 and then we shall be quite 
alone.” 

Zaidec had not thrown herself with- 
in the magnificent arms of the easy- 
cliair. She stood before the fire, hold- 
ing her bonnet in one hand, her face 
a little downcast, her other arm hang- 
ing listlessly by her side. The Curate's 
wife shivered slightly, and complained 
how cold it was ; but Mrs Green took 
her chill, not /rom the weather, but 
from the look of Zaidec, so absorbed 
aud self-contained, and full of incom- 
prehensible energy and intention. 
Zaidce was at all times very uncon- 
scious of being looked at — she was 
more so than ever now. 

Mrs Green, full of expectation, sat 
down in the easy -chair. Zaidce stood 
still, full of her own thoughts, before 
the fire. The cloak had been removed, 
the door wa* closed — they were 
alone. 


[Feb. 

“I want you to tell me,” said 
Zaidce hurriedly, 14 if you have ever 
found that girl yet for the nursery 
governess; for, if you have not, I 
know one that would like to go.” 

44 What girl?” Zaidce’s abrupt- 
ness confused Mrs Green, who was 
never over-quick of comprehension. 

44 You told me — you remember?” 
said Zaidec, with a slight gesture of 
impatience, 44 about the young lady 
who was to be married, and had 
written to you. Have you found the 
governess yet ? ” 

44 No, indeed, Zaidce,” said Ange- 
lina eagerl}’. “ How strange you 
should come to speak of that ; for I 
have just had another letter from 
Charlotte this morning.” 

44 And what does she say ? ” 

Mrs Green fortunatclydid not pause 
to wonder at her visitor’s strange and 
anxious interest, or Zaidec might have 
been moved to some greater demon- 
stration of impatience; for Zaidee, 
alas ! was only a very fallible human 
girl, and knew she might be arbitrary 
with this sentimental Angelina almost 
to any extent she chose. 

44 She says, poor thing, that she 
can’t be married till some one comes 
to take charge of the children,” said 
the Curate’s wife. 44 There are six of 
them, Zaidee ; no wonder she is 
anxious to getaway, it is a delight- 
ful task, no doubt; "but then one’s own 
little brothers and sisters are hard to 
manage sometimes. And you think 
you know some one? Shall I go to 
see her? What shall I do? ” 

44 1 want you to write now. Pray, 
if you please, do this for me,” said 
Zaidce, trembling slightly. 44 1 want 
j’ou to lose no tinu: here is your 
blotting-book. I will never ask you 
anything again, if you will do this 
now for me.” 

Mrs Green could not explain why 
she too trembled and was frightened 
when Zaidee thrust a pen into her 
hand, and stood over her with an ex- 
cited face; but Zaidec had never 
been so peremptory and despotic be- 
fore. Her friend faltered, but could 
not refuse to obey. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. A LETTER. 

“What shall I say?” asked Mrs her /hand, and looking up with a tron-* 
Green, holding the pen suspended in ble<j, timid eye. She had wondered at 
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Zaidee many a time; but Angelina, 
to tell the truth, was now a little 
afraid. 

44 You know whether you were great 
friends,” said Zaidee impatiently. 
44 If you w ere, you should say 4 Dear 
Charlotte,’ I suppose.” 

44 Oh, I assure you, I need no in- 
struction how to begin,” said Mrs 
Green, with considerable o Hence ; say- 
ing which, fti a handwriting which 
could not have been distinguished from 
Miss Disbrowe’s own, or from the 
handwriting of any of all Mrs Green’s 
female correspondents, so exactly 
similar was its running angular lines 
to theirs, Mrs Green began — 

44 My dearest Charlotte” — 

(“ I thought you were not very groat 
friends,” said Zaidee, in astonishment. 
Angelina’s rapid pen ran on)— 

“ T cannot tell you how much de- 
lighted I am with what you tell me 
of your prospects. May you be happy, 
my sweet friend! for, alas! so bright 
a lot does not fall to all ; and I, who 
have now experience in life, know 
better than you can do, how bare it is 
of all those blessings wc expect when 
wc are girls. I know it becomes us 
all to be thankful and submissive, and 
I hope 1 fulfil my duty and try to be 
set ; but T do congratulate you, dearest 
Charlotte, on your approaching union 
with the iirst object of your im- 
withered affections — the man of your 
heart ! ” 

Angelina paused — and so did Zaidee, 
out of breath, Zaidce’s interest was 
caught for the moment into another 
channel. She looked up anxiously in 
in her friend’s face. 44 Do you mean 
you are not happy,” said Zaidee wist- 
iully ; for since she came to know 
what unhappiness was, a great pity 
had risen iu Zaidee’s heart. “ And 
Mr Green— lie is so good a man, too. 
I like him myself.” 

“ 1 wonder what you mean, Zaidee.” 
cried the Cur ate’s wife in alarm. “ I 
am sure I have not said a single word 
of Mr Green. I am quite sure I did 
not mean anything — and he will come 
in and see it, and think I am com- 
plaining of him. And it is all your 
lault*, Zaidee Vivian. Oh, what shall 
I do y ” 

“You are not to put it away. 
Don’t, if you please,” said ‘Xaidce. 
u Tell the young lady about tne go- 


verness, and I will send it a>vay my- 
self.” 

After a pause of faPeringindccision, 
Mrs Green took her pen once more. 
“But I know nothing of this governess 
— you have not even told me her name 
— I can’t tell if she will suit or not. 
Pray, Zaidee, be content, and leave 
me till I can write by myself ; it 
Hurries me so, to have you here.” 

44 Say she can read,” said Zaidee 
hurriedly, without at all heeding this 
remonstrance, “ anil write, but not 
very well ; and can work at lier needle 
too, though not like Margaret or 
Elizabeth ; and I would be content to 
do anything,” continued the girl, un- 
consciously appearing in the first 
person, as her face reddened with 
emotion and the tears came to her 
c}’es. 44 1 would serve the children, 
and teach them all I could, and work 
at what the lady wanted, and be very 
quiet and humble, and never angry; 
and I do not want any money — only 
to let roe go into their house into Lon- 
don — and ki>ep me there.” 

“ Zaidee, you ! ” Mrs Green’s pen 
fell from lier hand iu the pause of 
utter dismayed astonishment which 
follow ed Zaidee’s speech. 

44 Yes, it is me,” said Zaidee. 41 I 
cannot stay at home any more. I 
must go away somewhere, aud you 
will do me good if you will send me 
there. No one is to know. I w r ant 
to go where no one can find me again. 

I want to go away for ever and ever. 
You need not cry, though it is very 
kind of you ; for I should do a great 
wrong if I did not go away. Now 
that you know it is me,” contin- 
ued Zaidee, suddenly sitting down 
on a stool by the fire, with a sigh of 
weariness, “you can say yourself 
what I am able to do,” 

Pale with fright and agitation, the 
Curate's wife sat looking at her, as* 
t>he turned with a strange worn-out 
indilVerenee to gaze into the fire. Mrs 
Green waited long for Zaidee looking 
round again, that she might catch 
her eye ; but Zaidee never looked 
round. She seemed to have com- * 
pletcd lier revelation, and sat waiting 
passive and absorbed till her com- 
mands were obeyed. 

u But I dare" not do it, Zaidee,” 
cried poor Angelina at last, almost 
lij'stcrically. 44 1 dare not for my 
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life. I must tell Mr Green and Mrs Zaidee withdrew her hand. “ If 


Vivian first, and hear what they say. 
I could not help you to go away se- 
cretly ; it would be a sin. Oh, Zaideo, 
surely you cannot mean it ! They arc 
so kind to you at the Grange. Why 
would you go away ? ” 

Zaidce rose hurriedly. 14 Do you 
know the pool in the hollow at the 
foot of Briarford Ilill?” she asked 
with great gravity, but almost in a 
whisper. 41 If you tell Aunt Vivian 
and Mr Green, and any one tries to 
keep me here, I will go to the water 
yonder and die; for I am in earnest — 
I am not deceiving. Mind, no one 
shall hinder me. If you will not help 
me to go away, T have only the pool 
left — nothing more.” 

The Curate’s wife was stayed in 
her scream of horror by Zaidcc’s 
gesture. u It is a dreadful sin — a 
dreadful sin,” cried Mrs Green, trem- 
bling over all her frame. 

“ Ido not know that— I cannot be 
sure of that,” said Zaidce, speaking 
quick, and with a bewildered face. I 
think of it till my head aches, but 1 
can never tell. It would be for them 
— not for myself, but for them ; and 
nothing that was done for them could 
be so great a sin.” 

fct M ill you ask Mr Green — he could 
talk to you V ” said Angelina, in great 
distress. u T cannot say anything in 
such a dreadful matter, Zaidce. 1 
am older than you, but I do not know 
very much. I — 1 dare not do any- 
thing. Oh, pity on us ! What can 1 
do? ” And fairly overcome by horror 
and perplexity, poor Angelina, quite 
unprepared fur such a strait, burst 
into tears. 

But there were no tears in Zaidce’ s 
shining eyes. She put her hand upon 
her friend’s arm, and Angelina looked 
up from her weeping. 44 Tell the 
young lady I will go. You will make 
me happy — you will save my Ii:e,” 
said Zaidee. 44 Write what I can 
do — say I will do anything, if they 
will let me come. You cannot change 
me, but you will make me happy if 
}’ou write.” 

tl Then M me ask Mr Green 
first?” sobbed the victim of Zaidcc’s 
despotism. 


you please,” she answered with solemn 
composure; “but I have told you 
then what T must do.” 

* 4 Oh, Zaidee, never say that — never 
think of that,” cried Angelina, with 
a shiver of terror. 44 I will do any- 
thing to put that dreadful thought 
out of your mind. Yes, I w’iii — I 
will, indeed, whatever you like, Zai- 
dee. Tell me what to say.” 

It was some time before a letter 
could be produced which satisfied 
Zaidee ; but it was concluded at last. 
Zaidee herself had relapsed into her 
former quietness, but the Curate’s 
wile trembled with agitation, embar- 
rassment, and terror. u What will I 
say to Mr Green? What would Mr 
Green say to me, if he know what L 
had done?” mourned Angelina, who 
had at heart a devout belief in her 
husband, and respect for him. But 
the thing was done, and Zaidee sat 
before her, looking into the fire, with 
her face so pale, her air so self- occu- 
pied and resolute, her simple girlish 
sincerity so visible through all, that 
Angelina’s perceptions were quicken- 
ed into clearer insight than their 
wont. 44 She could do it— she would 
do anything she had made up her 
mind to,” concluded Mrs Green, look- 
ing on, awe - stricken and afraid ; 
for there was no possibility of doubt- 
ing that Zaidee had made up her 
mind. 

She went away by-ar.d-by, pacing 
with her long quick dreamy steps along 
the road — the letter in her bosom, and 
the purpose linn in her heart. Boor 
desolate heart— it throbbed so high 
with its wild romance of love ; for Zai- 
dee’s youth had beer, nourished with 
dreams, and inspired with the breath 
of those great heroisms which teach 
us the secret of self-sacrifice. Zaidce 
knew 1 1 is example, first of all, who 
gave Himself, an unspeakable ransom, 
for a world of enemies ; and Zaidce 
was too young and untaught to think 
there was sin in withdrawing from 
the visible ordinance of Providence; 
or to remember that she had no right 
to dispose of the life which God had 
given her for His will, and not for her 
own. 
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FKRRI KIl’S INSTITUTES OK METAniYSU!. 


What is Metaphypic? Imagine a 
trout rudely taken out of a deep brown 
pool in a broad river, where it can 
either lie in luxurious ease, and wait 
for the rolling worm, or, darting oil' in 
its morelivcdymoods, arrogate to itself, 
with a large unchartered liberty, the 
whole breadth of the clear many- 
plashing stream ; imagine the smooth, 
shining, rapid, well-conditioned crea- 
ture suddenly lifted up from these 
large waters, and transported into a 
garden pond of moderate dimensions ; 
and then consider what will take 
place. Do 3 on conceive the tinny 
animal will sit down at once, satisfied 
with its condition, and make ‘no at- 
tempt to explore the character and 
the boundaries of its new* habitation V 
Assuredly no fish, though physiolo- 
gists say they have very small brains, 
was ever so stupid. Depend upon it 
the creature will make many a des- 
perate boll , and not a few magnificent 
leaps, and glorious plunges, before it 
settles down contentedly in one quiet 
nook of this very limited corner of the 
watery world, within which your 
human masterdoni has confined ir. 
iid'ore it has consumed its first worm 
in this narrow tabernacle, it will cer- 
tainly have made the range of its 
whole confinement, and. after poking 
its nose against half-a-dozen ragged 
promontories, and blinding itself more 
than once in unknown beds of slime 
and reeds, will betake itself to* its first 
meal in somewhat of a sullen temper, 
and after dinner sutler, for the first l imo 
in its life perhaps, no doubtful indica- 
tions of incipient dyspepsy. Its first 
sleep in the new narrow world will, in 
like manner, be troubled with very dis- 
agreeable dreams ; imaginations of 
grinning vam pyres and water- kelpies 
sitting upon its stomach — of merciless 
shepherd boys grasping its slippery 
throat with firm hand — and half-a- 
dozen other sensations of pressure, 
stricture, and asthmatic anxiety about 
the chest. After waking from this 


first troubled sleep, the creature, in- 
stead of saluting the first twinklings 
of the bright morning sun with a clear 
serene joy, will no doubt preface its 
morning meal by another exploring 
expedition. Kveiy little creek, for- 
merly passed over, will now be 
minutely explored; every troubled 
eddy, indicative of the entrance of 
some meagre brooklet, a feeder of the 
stagnant water, will be shot through 
with many an impatient dash ; and 
the little brooklet itself traversed eager- 
ly, till, scarcely affording water for so 
large a traveller, it ends in a water- 
fall thinly plashing down a high stone- 
faced wall, over which, alas! to trout 
of trout born, there is no leaping; for 
my lady certainly did not make her 
pond in such a foolish fashion, that a 
bright-scaled tenant, once in, might by 
any possibility get out ; except, of 
course, in tlflj desperate suicidal way, 
which no wise fish will attempt, of 
leaping, with white - spotted belly, 
clean upon the dry grass and the 
but ter- cups. There is plainly no hope 
for the fish to get beyond the watery 
boundary thus set; but the fish will 
not believe this, and ought not to be- 
lieve it, till it lias made every possible 
trial to get out. After having made 
these trials, however, it will begin to 
consider how best it may make the 
most of its altered Condition ; it will 
first cease exploring, and then forget 
even to grumble ; it will make a 
minute and accurate survey of its 
narrow realm, and ftavn to find out 
the admirable variety that to a scruti- 
nising eye is revealed, even within the 
limits of what to the first glance ap- 
peared a very weary and dreary 
monotony. In a word, it will gradu- 
„ ally be developed out of a sulleu grum- 
bler, and a desperate kicker against the 
pricks, iijto a very bland, benign, 
philosophic trout, talking to itself, 
like old Goethe, largely of the benefits 
of limitation, and painting out in 
imagination, with a mild artistic 
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satisfaction, tlic dangers which arise terious life-tree, and sec how it grows; 
to fish ami men from too large liberty, who will elaborate for years a subtle 
and the various frightful accidents of theory of our vital growth, and pile it 
Storm and flood. up into a bright, iutelligcntial palace of 

These things, to the non -metaphy si- absolute truth. One of these full- 
cal reader, may serve as an allegory, mailed, heavy-armed soldiers of spe- 
Metapliysics, according to our notion, culation is Professor Furrier ; and in 
is the science that teaches man the these days of light skirmishers and tly- 
lengtli of his tether. Philosophy — ing riliomcn, it is really a rare delight 
wc use the- word with Professor to greet an academic gentleman, in 
Ferrier and the Germans — is that full harness, striding, without any mo- 
system of reasoned first truths that dusty, like a strong Ajax, into the 
teaches the delicate- plumed human brisi ling battle-field of abstract spe- 
soul where and how far it can flap its culation with mighty paces — vukou 
wings with comfort and prosperity, fie- as — and brandishing his huge, 
It teaches a man that he may not ily seven -hided shield in the face of a 
to the moon ; that lie cannot know w hole army of Hectors, as lightly as 
what is not kndwable; that he cannot if it were my lady’s fan. Whether 
walk before his own nose, or leap out Professor Ferrier be right or wrong 
of his ow r n skin, in a word, it is the in the fundamental position of his 
strict, systematic, scientific statement subtle theory, may puzzle w iser heads 
of the ultimate circumambient and than those who swear by Kohl and 
inherent necessities of our nature. Stewart to determine; but certainly 
Many people have doubted whether he comes forth like a true metaphysi- 
sucli a science be possible ; the mnjo- cal knight, and magnifies his vocation 
rity certainly do not see the use of it, gloriously. No one will charge him, 
even if it were possible ; and what is as Hume, we believe, did Beattie, 
worst of all, very many of those who with dressing up “ philosophy for tlic 
have attempted to establish it, instead ladies.” 

of bringing out any clear and intelli- To those extremely practical and 
giblc result, have only succeeded, like exclusively utilitarian people who will 
the poor fish whom we have symbol- persist in asking. What Is the use of 
ised, in raising a commotion among metapht/sie.s / we might content our- 
beds of otherwise quiescent mud, and selves with replying by asking a 
blinding their, own eyes with the re- wider question, \Yhul is the use of lie- 
suits of their own impertinent enter- inf// There is no use of living, be- 
prisc. I3ut, despite of all such untort u- cause living is an end ami not a 
n art issues, man is a restless creature, means — a supreme re Aoy, as Aristotle 
and must philosophise.* Eyes may is always saying, concerning which 
be blinded and noses may l>e broken, the question for triad purpose (to 
but the coast of our limited human cm Ivckcv) is not put by any sane man. 
thought must be surveyed, and the A cup exists for the sake of a draught; 
soundings of our little ocean register- and a draught exists for the sake of 
cd. If it be vain to hope to know' being drank; and drinking exists for 
everything, it were cowardly to try the sake of supporting life; but life 
to know nothing. Wherever there is exists for no sake at all. it is. Men 
thought and aspiration, there must be love life for the sake of life, and for 
metaphysics of some kind. Most no ulterior purpose. For if you say 
men are content to carry it about that you love life that you may enjoy 
with them in a concrete form ; it may it, thi$ adds no new idea, but merely 
be in the shape of a calmly enveloping expands that w hich we already pos- 
atmosphere,it may be in that of a rude, s ess. For all life, in its normal state, 
dashing instinct: but there are men is pure enjoyment ; audit is only by 
who. will dig the root of our toys- its normal state that the nature of 

Uxi/ris ccirii'-toixti v o-J u :i> on ofiyovroti — the first words of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
— a commonplace enough, no doubt ; but, common as it is, a sufficient statement of 
the ground why, in all ages, when there is a full and free development of mind, men,- 
in some shape or other — poetry, perhaps, or theology — must at least attempt meta- 
physics. I 
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anything can be accurately charac- 
terised. Now, metaphysical investi- 
gation requires no plea of utility any 
more than life, of which, in fact, it is 
but one among many forms. As the 
life of a bird consists principally in 
flying and singing, of a toad in creep- 
ing, and of a weasel in running after 
rats, and an ichneumon in breaking 
crocodiles’ eggs, so the life of certain 
persons called metaphysicians consists 
in hunting after first principles ; and 
no person is entitled to question the 
use of this particular species of acti- 
vity, auy more than to inquire why all 
foxes should not be bears, or all 
bears should not be foxes. The good 
people of Miletus, as Aristotle tells us 
in the first book of the Politics, used 
to be very hard on Thales, the grave old 
water - philosopher, for his strange 
habits of star-gazing when sensible 
people were asleep ; in astronomy and 
meteorology they could see no use : 
but when on a certain occasion, by help 
of curious meteorological observations, 
the philosopher had foretold the state 
of the weather and the prospects of 
the olive crop — and not only so, but 
also filled his own pockets and outwit- 
ted all the merchants in Ionia by get- 
ting the? command of the olive market — 
then they doubted no longer the utility 
of philosophy, and the solid terrestrial 
value of gazing at the far firmament. 
But Thales did not for that reason 
become a merchant. He happened to 
make money by his meteorology on 
that occasion ; but money was not the 
thing he cared for — lie therefore re- 
mained a philosopher as before, think- 
ing nothing of this grand exhibition of 
the utility of his speculations. He 
thought that knowledge, and the exer- 
cise of our highest faculties, was in 
itself, and with no ulterior purpose, as 
worthy an object to be lived for — or 
say rather as proper a function of liv- 
ing — as gathering olives from green 
trees, squeezing oil out of them* and 
exchanging that oil forso many pieces 
of yellow gold. Not hing indeed could 
more distinctly show the necessity of 
metaphysics, than that certain people 
will put the question what is the use of 
it. The very putting of this question 
shows that the persons who put it 
have formed to themselves no distinct 
idea of what ail end or object is aS dis- 
tinguished from a means , a work as dis- 


tinguished from a tool; are perhaps liv- 
ing altogether at random, or in the 
daily habit of mistaking a material 
instrument for a moral purpose, a mere 
machinery for a manufacture. For if 
the first result of metaphysical investi- 
gation be, as we have just indicated, a 
merely negative one, to ascertain be- 
yond what limits the human mind can- 
not go, there comes out also, as the ne- 
cessary correlative of this, the positive 
result of ho w far the human mind can go 
and ought to go. It is a pettish humour 
that leads the bafllcd speculator alto- 
gether to despise what appears a merely 
negative result ; no result of a large 
and well-conducted inquiry is, or can 
bo, merely negative, If you find your 
north-west passage blocked up with 
eternal ice, you have at ail events sailed 
over some large space of salt water 
that is not blocked with ice ; you 
have made your observations on white 
and red snow, on bears and porpoises, 
on the northern lights, and on the 
magnetic pole of the earth. You have, 
moreover, spurred the enterprise and 
steeled the hardihood of our British 
navigators. Though baffled in what 
you set up as your main end, you have 
gratified your curiosity in a thousand 
other points equally interesting — in a 
large human view, perhaps more so. 
Your negative result, how far soever 
beneath the altitude of your anticipa- 
tion, is certainly a great way above 
the level of nothing. 13e thankful for 
that. 

It is amusing amdng men to ob- 
serve how many persons in this 
country, loud of proclaiming their 
aversion to metaphysics, are found 
daily in their reasonings to proceed 
on principles of which metaphysical 
science supplies the only exact and 
satisfactory foundation. A painter, 
for instance, if lie be an honest devotee 
ofliis art, and no hireling, is dissatis- 
fied when you attempt to break off 
from the discussion of the merits of 
some laniqus work of art, by quoting 
the vulgar maxim De gnstibus non 
esi di sputandum , and publicly declar- 
ing your belief in Lord Jeffrey’s 
famous heresy, that beauty is a mere 
matter of association, and has no 
fixed principles of certitude. lie 
knows by experience, or at least he 
feels, and has spent his life in the 
practical carrying out of the contrary. 
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He believes that there are eternal 
principles of heanty, recognised equally 
by Praxiteles and Itaphael, subject 
to no innovation, and imperatively 
commanding assent from every thinker 
that knows what art means. The be- 
lief in these principles, as indeed of all 
first principles, is essentially meta- 
physical,* can bejustified by no science 
but that which is above and beyond 
anything that mere external nature and 
sensuous feeling can witness to — and 
yet your painter hates metaphysics 1 
So our Protestant theologians, who 
are eager to build the exquisite archi- 
tecture of their creeds on 44 the Bible, 
the whole 'Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible,” arc continually starting from 
a foundation which owes any stability 
it can possibly receive, not to the 
Bible, but to that, substructure of in- 
eradicable convictions and instincts in 
the mind of man, which it is the busi- 
ness of metaphysics to muster and to 
marshal. And yet your theologian 
suspects philosophy ! Tt is in vain, 
indeed, that the far-sprhading, fair- 
blossoming, rich-fruited branches of the 
great tree of our humanity strive to 
shake themselves free from the deep 
earth-imbedded root, which, though it 
lives in darkness, is the great conduc- 
tor of those vital juices, without which 
neither branches, nor blossoms, nor 
fruits can exist. No man is bound to 
cultivate, but as little is he entitled 
to despise, metaphysics. If you have 
no time or no inclination to make a 
reasoned system'of the principles and 
motives on which you are daily act- 
ing, and as a man cannot hut act, 
you have no right to quarrel with 
those who do so! 

Such an; the general views that 
strike us with regard to the nature 
and objects of metaphysical science, 
and its right to maintain that position 
which it has always claimed among 
the liberal arts. We shall now see 
how Professor Fcrrier states his own 
case. 

“ A system of philosophy is bound 
by two main requisitions, — it ought to be 
true, and it o**ght to he reasoned, if a 
system of philosophy is not true, it will 
scarcely be convincing; and if it is not 
reasoned, a man will be as little satisfied 


with it as a. hungry person would be by 
having his meat served up to him yaw. 
Philosophy, therefore, iu its ideal perfec- 
tion, is a body of reasoned truth. 

44 Of these obligations, the latter is 
the more stringent : it is more proper 
that philosophy should be reasoned, than 
that it should be true; because, while 
truth may perhaps be unattainable by 
man. to reason is certainly liis province, 
and within his power. In- a case where 
two objects have to be overtaken, it is 
more incumbent on us to compass the one 
to which our faculties are certainly com- 
petent, than the other, to which they are 
perhaps inadequate. 

u This consideration determines the 
value of a system of philosophy. A sys- 
tem is of the highest value only w hen it 
embraces both these requisitions — that is, 
when it is both true and reasoned. But 
a system which is reasoned without being 
true, is always of higher value than a 
system which is true without being 
reasoned. 

fc< The latter kind of system is of no 
value; because philosophy is “the attain- 
ment of truth t»y the trity of roc-un.'' 
That is its definition. A system, there- 
fore, which reaches the truth, but not by 
tbe way of reason, is not philosophy at 
all ; and has, therefore, no scientific 
worth. The best that could be said of it 
would be, that it was better than a sys- 
tem which was neither true nor reasoned. 

44 Again, an unreasoned philosophy, 
even though true, carries no guarantee 
< f its truth. It may.be true, but it can- 
not be certain; because all certainty de- 
pends on rigorous evidence — on strict 
demonstrative proof. Therefore no cer- 
tainty can attach to tho conclusions of 
an unreasoned philosophy. 

(( further,- the truths of science, in 
so far as science is a means of intellectual 
culture, are of no importance in them- 
selves, or considered jpart from eaeli 
other. It is only the study ami appre- 
hension of their vital and organic connec- 
tion which is valuable in an educational 
point of view. But an unreasoned body 
of philosophy, however true and formal, 
it may be, has no living and essential in- 
terdependency of parts on parts; and is, 
therefore, useless as a. discipline of the 
mind, and valueless for purposes of tui- 
tion. 

44 Oil the other hand, a system which 
is reasoned, but not true, has always 
sonic value. It creates reason by exer- 
cising it. It is employing the proper 
means to reach truth, although it may 


This is Aristotle’s well-known 
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fail to reach it. Kvcn though its parts 
may not he true, yet if each of them he a 
step leading to the linal catastrophe— a 
link in an unbroken chain on which the 
ultimate disclosure hinges — and if each of 
the parts be introduced merely because it 
is such a step or link, — in that case it is 
conceived that the system is not without 
its use, as affording an invigorating em- 
ployment to the reasoning powers, and 
that, general satisfaction to the mind 
'which the successful extrication of a plot, 
whether in science or in romance, never 
fails to communicate. 

“ Such a system, although it falls 
short of the definition of philosophy just 
given, comes nearer to it than the other; 
because to reach truth, but not by the 
way of reason, is to violate the definition 
in its very essence; whereas to miss 
truth, but by the way of reason, is to 
comply with the fundamental circumstance 
which it prescribes. If there are other 
ways of reaching truth than the road 
of reason, a system which oiiteis on any 
of these other paths, whatever else it 
may be, it is m»t a system of philosophy 
in the proper sense of the word.” 

This looks modest enough ; but the 
Professor is by no means destitute of 
that high confidence in his own sys- 
tem, without which no man will at- 
tempt so arduous a work as a reasoned 
theory of 41 Knowing and Being.” 
Indeed, through the whole body of the 
work, lie may well be charged rather 
with an over-con lidoncc in his own 
footing on ground so slippery, than 
with a deficiency in that decision which 
is necessary for the pronunciation 
of a. distinct dogma, lie tells you, 
lomlly r , that he considers himself to 
have made a great speculative dis- 
covery that no man ever made before, 
unless it were Plato, perhaps, and 
Bishop Berkeley, and Spinoza; but 
these three, great as they were, only 
saw through a glass darkly, whereas 
Professor Perrier looks on absolute 
knowing and being in the face, and, 
like Diomede, sees clearly all the gods 
in the battle, because Pallas Athena has 
blown from his eyes the mist that 
obscured the vision of all previous 
champions. This will, no doubt, be 
an offence to many’ ; and there is a 
whole army of keen Hamiltonians in 
this city who will not willingly bo 
reputed blind : but, for our own -part, 
we have a very kindly feeling to any 
man who is mounted on a hobby, 


especially a metaphysical hobby ; and 
when he rides so valiantly', and so 
gracefully too, as Professor Perrier 
unquestionably does, instead of 
curling the critical brow, we are in- 
clined rather to give our good humour 
full swing, and to cry’, Jirnvo ! Fiujel 
(Topols ! even to what we do not per- 
fectly understand. A ship with full 
sail and a galloping tide will often 
ride gallantly over shallows, where a 
model’!. tely-rigged slow-sailing hulk 
would be stranded. With a half- 
conviction we should never have got 
this theory' of Knowing and Being at 
all; but now we have it, and rejoice. 
In such matters, a great attempt i.s 
better than in other matters a small 
success. If, again, the grand problem 
has been truly’ solved — if the to Cvtc os 
tii > — that which veritably exKts — the 
alone true, and the truly substantia! — 
is, through the subtlety’ of our Saint 
Andrea 11 Professor, at length within 
our gripe — there is nothing impossible, 
or contrary' to the history of human 
science, that* the discovery should 
now for the first time have been made, 
or at least clearly ami consistently 
stated ; for though the principles of 
metaphysical truth are deeply seated 
in the heart- of humanity’, their evolu- 
tion is slippery, and their exposition 
difficult. On this subject the Profes- 
sor’s introduction contains some ad- 
mirable observations, which we shall 
here subjoin : — 

c * The unreasoned ami generally un- 
satisfactory state of philosophy is io 
be explained by the circumstance, that 
no inquirer lias ever yet got to the be- 
ginning; and this, again, ieto be accounted 
for by a fact for which no man is answer- 
able, but which is inherent in the very 
constitution of things — the circumstance, 
namely, that things which ar q first in the 
order of nature are last in the order of 
knowledge. This consideration, while it 
frees all human beings from any degree 
of blame, serves to explain why the 
rudiments of philosophy should siill bo 
to seek, and why speculation should have 
exhibited so many elaborate, although un- 
reasoned and ungrounded, productions, 
while its very alphabet was in arrear. 
This view may be the better of some 
illustration. 

“ First principles of every kind have 
their influence, and indeed operate 
largely and powerfully, long before they 
come to the surface of human thought 
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and are articulately expounded. This is 
more particularly exemplified in the case 
of language. The principles of grammar 
lie at the root of all languages, and pre- 
side over their formation. But these 
principles do their work in the dark. No 
man's intellect traces their secret opera- 
tion, while the language is being moulded 
by their control. Yet the mind of every 
man, who uses the language with pro- 
priety and effect-, is imbued with these 
principles, although he lias no knowledge 
of their existence. Their practice and 
their iniliieiice are felt long before their 
presence and their existence are perceived. 
The operative agencies of language are 
hidden ; its growth is imperceptible. 

1 Crescit oceulto, vein! arbor, icvo.’ 

Like a tree, unobserved through the soli- 
tudes of a thousand years, up grows the 
mighty stem, and the mighty branches of 
a magnificent speech. No man saw the 
seed planted — no eye noticed the infant 
sprouts - no mortal hand watered the 
nursling of the grove- - no register was 
kept of tlu: gradual widening of its girth, 
or of the growing circumference of its 
shade — till, the deciduous dialects of sur- 
rounding barbarians dying out, the unex- 
pected bole stands forth in all its magni- 
tude, carrying aloft in its foliage the 
poetry, the hfstory, and the philosophy of 
a heroic people, and dropping for ever 
over the whole civilised world the fruits 
of Grecian literature and art. 

“It is always very late in the day 
before the seminal principles of speech 
are detected and explained. Indeed, 
the language which owed to them both 
birth and growth may have ceased to be 
a living tongue, before these, the regulat- 
ing elements of its formation, come to 
light, and are embodied in written gram- 
mars. That most elementary species of 
instruction which we familiarly term the 
A, B. ( had no express or articulate ex- 
istence in the minds, or on the lips, of 
men, until thousands of years after the 
invention and employment of language ; 
yet these, the vital constituents of all 
speech, were there from the beginning. 

“ Logic is another instance. .Men 
reasoned, generation alter generation, 
long before they knew a single dialectical 
rule, nr had any notion of the construc- 
tion of the syllogism. The principles of 
logic were operative in every ratiocina- 
tion, yet the rea°di.er was iri cognisant of 
their influence until Aristotle anatomised 
the process, and gave out the law of 
thought in its more obvious and ordinary 
workings. Whether Aristotle’s rudiments 
of logic have not an antecedent rudi- 
ments — which time may yet bring to 


light— -is a somewhat unsettled problem 
in speculation. 

“ The same analogy may be ob- 
served, to a large extent, in the forma- 
tion of our civil laws. The laws which 
hold society together, operate with the 
force of instincts, and after the manner 
of vague traditions, long before they are 
digested into written tables. The written 
code does not create the law ; it merely 
gives a distinct promulgation, and a 
higher degree of authority, to certain 
floating principles which had operated on 
people’s practice antecedently. Laws, in 
short, exist, and bind society, long before 
they exist as established, or even as 
known laws. They have an occult and 
implied influence, before they obtain a 
manifest ami systematic form. They 
come early in the order of nature, but late 
in the order of knowledge ; early in the 
order of action, hut late in the order of 
thinking ; early in the order of practice, 
but late in the order of theory. 

w So in regard to philosophy. Its 
principles, like all other principles - like 
the elements of every science and of every 
art — though first in the order of nature, 
are last in the order of intelligence ; only 
there is this difference between philosophy 
and all other creations, that its principles, 
being the earliest birth of time, are there- 
fore among the very last that shall he 
completely extricated from the ma^es in 
which they lie imbedded. They force 
in airs general powers forward into the 
light; for themselves, they shrink hack, 
ami keep aloof from* observation. The 
invariable rule seems to be, that what is 
earliest iri the progress of existence is 
latest in the progress of discovery — ti 
consideration which might lead us to 
suppose that all science can advance only 
by going, in a manner, backwards, or 
rather by cvmhvj ronml ; that the infinite 
future can alone comprehend or interpret 
the secrets of the infinite past ; and that 
tlic apotheosis ami filial triumph of hu- 
man reason will be, when, after having 
traversed the whole cycle of thought, she 
returns — enriched only with a deeper in- 
sight and a clearer consciousness — to be 
merged in the glorious innocence of her 
primitive and inspired incumtfw.fa. 

We shall now endeavour to give 
a short exposition of Professor Per- 
rier’s system, and its relation to those 
of most note in the speculative world. 

Concerning “ knowing and being/’ 
as the two ultimate entities or forms 
of entity with which the science of 
first* principles has to do, there are 
four main schemes towards one or 
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other of which all thinking men feel 
themselves necessarily determined, — 

T. That which can be known, and 
that which alone exists, is one thing, 
viz., Matte n. 

II. That which maybe known, and 
that which .alone exists, is one thing, 
viz., Mind. 

III. Two things essentially diverse 
and opposite exist, the one active and 
the other passfvc — Matter and 
Mini; ; and both are known separately 
and independently. 

IV. Matter and mind both exist, 
but in such necessary interaction and 
intercommunion that they cannot be 
separated, and are not separately 
knowable. Nothing exists truly, or is 
know able, but the conjoint concrete 
action of these two elements of all 
existence. 

Of these schemes the reader will at 
once recognise in the first the system 
which is usually denominated Mate- 
rialise. Of all schemes of the phi- 
losophy of existence, this certainly is 
the must unsatisfactory and absurd ; 
for it starts with ignoring that which 
we know better than anything else, 
viz., the spiritual unity within, and 
ends by turning tiie perplexing, but 
certainly not orderless, multiplicity 
without, which we can never directly 
know, into a chaos. We much doubt, 
indeed, whether a thoroughly consis- 
tent believer in mere matter ever ex- 
isted ; for mere matter, as we com- 
monly conceive, it, is something that 
does not and that cannot originate mo- 
tion. The question, then — ni&tvi) apx*) 
r//v KinjiTcu vf — trhence the hnyinni/nj of 
mutim '* — with whi< li Aristotle pressed 
the early metaphysicians of his coun- 
try, the materialist, can only answer by 

assuming along with matter, or rather 
inherent in matter, a motive power or 
force, w hich altogether contradicts and 
annihilates the idea of matter as vul- 
garly conceived : and a materialist 
will then be, not a person who believes 
in mere matter, but in matter com- 
bined with blind, unintelligent, and 
purposeless force. Thus stated, this 
system, though altogether inadequate 
for the interpretation of the laws of 
a world where order is everywhere 
manifest, and confusion only occa- 
sional, at least takes a form which is 
not utterly nonsensical in the mere 
statement of it ; and, in fact, nothing 


is more easy than to point out how 
such a disorderly way of viewing the 
universe may arise. Wien a man’s 
inner life has got into a habit of mere 
whim, freak, impulse, and ephemeral 
passion, and lie has thus, by real ex- 
perience, become acquainted with a 
little world of disorder within his own 
breast, it is not dillicult, but rather 
extremely natural and easy, to sup- 
pose a similar chaotic state of the 
great world of which lie is a part. 
Men are accustomed to make their 
gods after their own likeness. A con- 
fused microcosm — to borrow the phra- 
seology of some of our old mystics — 
will not readily conceive, or may not 
willingly admit, the idea of a well- 
ordered macrocosm. The broken 
surface of a troubled pool will not re- 
flect the clear image of the one un- 
broken sun. An ill -governed mind 
and a disorderly life, joined to a loose 
habit of thinking and a love of para- 
dox, will generally be found suiiicienfc 
to account for the existence of a tho- 
rough and consistent system of mate- 
rialism such as we have described. 
Hut the fact is, that no word is used 
in a more loose way than Material- 
ism ; and as the most pious 1 pantheists 
arc in common parlance often slumped 
into the same category with insane 
and godless atheists, so we have no 
doubt that many an honest thinker 
has been branded as a materialist, 
who, if his maligners had understood 
the moaning of their own language, 
would have been sent adrift floating 
in the, limbo of an unsubstantial Spiri- 
tualism with Bishop Berkeley. 

The second of the lour schemes 
above indicated is even this Idealism, 
or transcendental Spiritualism, regu- 
larly associated in this country with 
the name of the pious Bishop of Cloy ne 
and the long-forgotten virtues of tar- 
water. This philosophy, in its pure 
and unuiixed form, is more noble than 
the other, but not a whit more rea- 
sonable. Using the word “miiui” in 
the sense n at u rail}' belonging to the 
word, as a permanent, central, intan- 
gible, force, capable of projecting or- 
dered schemes of thought, and action, 
to say that nothing exists blit mind, 
is to speak mere nonsense ; for tho 
world is made up not merely of mo- 
tions, but of things that move and are 
moved. Pure idealism, therefore, like 
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pure materialism, starts with a glar- 
ing contradiction to its own terms ; 
and it is not to be supposed that a 
sensible ami sane man would be satis- 
lied with such a baseless phantom of 
a theory of the to <Wg>; oV even in a 
dream. Professor Perrier accordingly 
denies that Bishop Berkeley refused 
his belief to the existence of matter ; 
he only said that it was not knowablc 
to the mind except through the me- 
dium of ideas, and docs in tact derive 
all its worth and all its truth from 
mind, just as the solid many-nurtur- 
iug earth derives all its form, all its 
colour, all its blossom, and all its 
fruitage from the divine power that 
walks aloft. in the sky, which t he oldest 
Greeks called Hyperion, and their 
later children Apollo. In this sense, 
also, we shall sec that Professor Per- 
rier himself is an idealist ; while to 
materialism, and every possible form 
and modification of the sensuous phi- 
losophy, from Epicurus down to 
Locke and Condillac, he presents a 
front of irreconcilable, and internecine 
hostility. 

The third scheme is not the scheme 
of any particular school of philoso- 
phers, so ‘much as it is everybody’s 
scheme, and the catholic categorical 
declaration of common sense. It is 
that scheme which, in his famous 
article on the thorny of perception, 
Sir Willntm Hamilton designates na- 
tural realism, or natural dualism. 
According to this doctrine, the exist- 
ence both of mind and matter is as- 
sumed as the great primordial fact 
given in the act of consciousness, 
which no man ever doubts of but phi- 
losophers ; because philosophers arc 
the only race of men subject to the 
disease of attempting to prove every- 
thing, and who, with their feet firmly 
planted upon a rock, are guilty of the 
madness of being curious to demon- 
strate that they are not floating in the 
air. ’Tis an old story. 44 Nihil est turn 
ahsurdum quod non dixerit. aliquis 
ph i la sop horn rn.” But, on the other 
hand, common sense, when pronounc- 
ing on such matters, must not be 
allowed to b* cvcr-conceitcd. Com- 
mon sense was given us to judge of 
common matters; but surely onto- 
log}*, or the science of the to ti ijv 
ccMii, is not so very simple and super- 
ficial a matter, but that 44 vulgar 
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thinking” may possibly err in pro- 
nouncing definitely thereon. There 
are mysteries about the connection, 
and intcr-depcndencc of mind ami 
matter, which no common sense ever 
did explain. While, therefore, we 
would by no means quarrel with those 
philosophers who assume, mind and 
matter as two opposite and separable 
entities, which we are bound religi- 
ously to believe and take cognisance ot 
as contrary, distinct, and separate, we 
cannot, on the other hand, charge with 
any flagrant absurdity the thinker 
who refuses to take cognisance of 
matter or mind separately, but insists 
pertinaciously on the fact, that what 
we know and what we arc is not so 
properly an opposition of two sepa- 
rate and contrary things as a com- 
bined concrete action of two things 
contrary, indeed, but always con- 
joined (like the opposite poles in a 
magnet), inseparable, and not even to 
be conceived of as separate. This 
view of the matter is the fourth of the 
four schemes, and also the theory of 
Professor Fcrrier ; to whom — what- 
ever may be thought of its value — 
unquestionably belongs the merit of 
having been the first among our Scot- 
tish metaphysicians, clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and elegantly to set it. forth. 
No doubt 44 vulgar thinking” will be 
apt to be startled at a doctrine so 
directly in the teeth of its dearest ami 
most familiar dogmas ; but vulgar 
thinking would annihilate metaphysics 
altogether if it could ; and it is the 
special mission of such thinkers as 
Professor Fcrrier to teach common 
sense to take in a reef from its high- 
blown conceit, and confess, with So- 
crates, liow much wisdom lies some- 
times in a confession of ignorance. 
That a man of Professor Ferriers 
subtlety and learning should profess 
himself not thoroughly satisfied with 
the received doctrine of the relation 
of mind to matter, may teach self- 
satisfied Common Sense that there 
may possibly be more things in Heaven 
and Earth, and in the human brain, 
than arc dreamt of in the philosophy 
of the shop and the market-place. If 
a mouse, capable of living in a hole, 
and nibbling cheese, were to project a 
theory of political economy, this, placed 
side by side with Plato’s Common- 
wealth and Aristotle’s Politics , would 
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present an instructive sample of the 
“vulgar thinking” current among 
mice, no doubt ; but men would object 
to many things, and perhaps find the 
whole attempt ludicrous. So the 
“ vulgar thinking” of our wisest men 
of the field and the forum may con- 
tain many maxims at which angels 
smile, and which to a god shall appear 
sheer delusion. There is a vulgar no- 
tion, for instance* that gravitation is 
a property of matter, that attractions 
and repulsions of all kinds are proper- 
ties of matter; but when this vulgar 
notion comes to be analysed, it will 
be found that there can be no attrac- 
tion without the permanent action of 
a force ; and that a force permanently 
acting according to a law, is the pro- 
per function, not of matter, but of mind, 
even according to the ideas of u vulgar 
thinking” itself. There is, therefore, 
in the whole extent of the external 
world, nowhere to be found anything 
corresponding to that which “ vulgar 
thinking” calls matter per se; but al- 
ways and everywhere that matter is 
presented to us in organic combina- 
tion with mind working according to 
a law. in other words, as old Anax- 
agoras saw, more than two thousand 
years ago, to talk of a mass of ordered 
v\t] without a roi'f to put it into order, 
and to keep it in order, is just as 
absurd as to suppose an organ playing 
without wind. So in all existence 
and in all knowledge where 44 vulgar 
thinking” supposes that there is an 
object, separably and distinctly known. 
Professor Perrier, as a metaphysician, 
says that cognition is not the mere 
apprehension of an object, but the re- 
sult of an action between the object 
and tin* knowing mind. As when an 
acid is brought into contact with an 
alkali, it is impossible for the keen 
fluid over to lay hold of the acrid solid 
in such a way as that the alkali shall 
still be an alkali, and the acid au 
acid — but the action of the two is 
only possible on the condition that 
both shall lose their separate identity, 
and co-operate towards the produc- 
tion of a new compound ; so know- 
ledge is not possible of a thing, but 
only as the product of two things — 
which two things, for aught that wo 
know, may be as inseparable and in- 
dispensable to one another, as 'the 
numerator is to the denominator of a 


fraction. It is not the sun that gives 
light, when we sec, nor the eye that 
sees ; but seeing is the product of a 
living eye and a quickening sun, and, 
except as the expression of the con- 
junct action of these two factors, has 
no meaning. 

Metaphysics have generally been 
accused of being useless ; and Sir 
William Hamilton, in one of his mas- 
sive and masterly essays in the I C din- 
bur yh Review , lias favoured this idea 
so far, as to limit the utility of meta- 
physical thinking to the gymnastic 
which it supplies to the faculties ; but 
in the doctrine which Professor Per- 
rier in this book presents, elaborated 
with such ingenious and erudite care, 
we are made familiar with a principle 
than which none that we know exer- 
cises a wider influence on the growth 
of opinion and the formation of cha- 
racter. The sophism of hasty gene- 
ralisation has been often alluded to 
by logicians as the great source of 
error in our common reasonings ; that 
is to say, our tendency from a few 
carelessly collected and inaccurately 
observed facts to draw sweeping con- 
clusions, which may seem to us as a 
hobby-horse with which w&shall over- 
ride the universe. But take the other 
grand sophism of 14 vulgar thinking,” 
which Mr Perrier has exposed, viz., 
the imagination that the object of 
thinking is an object separate from the 
mind that knows it, and we shall soon 
see what a litter of lame Vulcans this 
haughty Juno, apart from her male 
and legitimate lord, lias brought to 
light. A painter never pretends to 
give you the object which lie repre- 
sents — he only gives you his view of 
it ; that is, in Professor Perrier’s 
phraseology, the object phis his point 
of view, his faculty of vision and 
represen tn tion — th a t is, no t w i t lis ta rnl- 
ing the plus , something always con- 
siderably less than the whole object : 
but in our moral, political, and reli- 
gious judgments of all kinds, we con- 
tinually forget that the thing on which 
we give judgment is one thing, and 
the point of view from which we judge 
it another thing. Not that we would 
articulately declare ourselves infallible 
— we leave it to the Roman Pope to do 
that; but we do not deliberately and 
clearly see, perhaps never wish or care 
to see, how much the result which 
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we present as a purely extrinsic and 

objective something, is inoculated with 
a strange virus which comes from our 
own bad blood. We quietly assume 
that our judgment of the thing is 
really identical with its inmost nature 
and character ; we drop the ego out 
of the account, and calculate very 
valiantly that 5 — 2 is still equal to 
h ! Hence arises the gigantic pretence, 
the dogmatism, the despotism, anil 
the intolerance of opinion in indivi- 
duals, but specially in great masses 
and associations of men. Hence church 
rages against church, and dogma 
tramples dogma on the ground ; hence 
the Czar of Russia styles himself the 
alone orthodox, and does not care to 
know anything of the claims of John 
Knox and other orthodox personages 
in this quarter of the world. For 
why? — simply because they have 
Ignored Professor Ferricr’s great pro- 
position, that all cognition is a com- 
pound of the object known and the 
mind which knows it ; and that some 
fragment of every belief, not yet 
purged by philosophy, must be a fig- 
ment of him who holds it. So much 
for the amount of error, which the 
untutored. Ego may impart into cog- 
nition ; but the Ego, when separated 
from the disturbing elements of crude 
passion that envelop it, is the founda- 
tion of the most important familiar 
truth ; in which capacity also, how- 
ever, it is too often disregarded, and 
becomes the source of another class of 
errors, which Professor Perrier has, 
in the following passage, very forcibly 
and elegantly' set forth. 

“That the common, permanent, ami 
necessary constituent of all knowledge 
should not have been bivught clearly to 
light, and turned to good account, and 
had all its consequences pressed out ot it 
long before now, is not a little remark- 
able. It has eearcely, however, been even 
enunciated — certainly not emphatically 
dwelt upon. There cannot be a doubt 
that speculation, from a very early period, 
has aimed at the ascertainment of tnc 
immutable and universal* feature which 
all cognitions present It might have 
beeu expected, therefore, that the first 
consideration tvhich would have occurred 
to the inquirer would have been this, that 
the factor in question must be that which 
we are more familiar with than we are 
with anything else— must be that, to find 
which we must have a very short way to 
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go, For, surely, that which avc always 
know, and cannot help knowing, must be 
that which we are best acquainted with, 
that which lies nearest to our hand, and 
which may be most readily laid hold of. 
This reflection might have been expected 
to bring him to the question, What, then, 
is that which we are most familiar with, 
and cannot help knowing, during every 
conscious moment of our lives i And this 
question would have been followed, one 
might have thought, ‘Dy the prompt an- 
swer, It is vnrsrives. Nevertheless, both, 
the question and the answer were missed. 
The common clement lias indeed been 
sometimes obscurely indicated, but its 
importance has never been suflicienlly 
proclaimed ; its fruits have never been 
gathered in. The words inscribed over 
the porch of the temple at De lphi, 

<rs*yr*v — which, properly interpreted, must 
mean “ Consider well ; it is tio/r, fj\ oh 
man, that thou :a vt conscious of, in and 
along with nil that comes before thee — 
have been oracular iti vain. 

“Several cau-^s might be pointed out 
in explanation «>». tlii oversight : they 
are. Jiowt ver mostly, if not entirely, re- 
ducible to the one great and leading 
co.UoO which hu- been already referred to: 
to wit familiarity. The inUiumm of this 
principle d< . de ling the activity and 
susccpi ■ !*: Li ty of tin* mind is overwhelming 
to an vtrem**. Drugged with this nar- 
cotic. man’ utel)* 't .urns with indiffer- 
ence from ilio common and the trite, and 
courts only the startling and the strange, 
livery one must have remarked, both in 
own and in Miat of others, how 
prone we arc to - oppose vhat little advan- 
tage and no valuable le-mlt, can acerm 
from a caret'’:) studv of that to which wo 
are thoroughly habit*.; led. “ Terpetiial 
cu-tom?' ffav-3 Cicero. “ makes the mind 
callous, and people neither admire nor 
reqirre a reason ihr tin.-- e things which 
they eoostuntiv behold Rare event..-: 
are th * * atur aliment of wonder ; and, 
wl m it ■anuot be supplied with these, 
our «nquisitivmms- is apt to languish and 
expire. Abundant examples of this ten- 
dency -this proneuess to prefer the un- 
usual *•:> the customary, and to conceive 
that things are marvellous in proportion 
to t their •’arity, and that the seldomer 
they ;«j near the more are they entitled to 
our regard— might be drawn from the 
practice of mankind in the daily conduct 
of life, as well as from the history of 
science in all periods, but especially in 
the earlier stages of its development. 
The Science of an untutored age passes 
by unheeded the ordinary appearances of 
nature; but her interest is easily aroused, 
her attention is readily enchained, by such 
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mysterious portend as the earthquake 

and the eclipse. She is blind to the com- 
mon and familiar phenomena of light ; 
she is deaf to the common and familiar 
phenomena of sound : she has eyes only 
for the lightning ; cars only for the 
thunder. She asks with eager curiosity, 

Qlko fulminis esset origo, — 
Jupiter, an venti, discussa nubc tonarent ! J 

But she leaves unquestioned the normal 
or every-day presentments of the senses 
and the universe; she pays the tribute of 
admiration to nature’s exceptions far 
more promptly than to her majestic rule. 

It is thus that uncultivated men 
neglect their own household divinities, 
their tutelary Penates, and go gadding 
after idols that are strange. But this 
proclivity is not confined to them ; it is a 
malady which all flesh is heir to. It is 
the besetting imirniity of the whole 
brotherhood of man. We naturally sup- 
pose that truth lies in the distance, and 
not at our very feet ; that it is hid from 
our view, not by its proximity, but by its 
remoteness; that it is a commodity of 
foreign importation, and not of domestic 
growth. The farther it is fetched the 
better do wc like it — the more genuine 
are wo disposed to think it. The extra- 
ordinary mo\es us more, ami is more 
relished, than the ordinary. The hea vens 
are imagined to hold sublimer secrets 
Than the earth. We conceive that what 
is the astonishing to wx, is also the as 
tonishing hi thus truly making 

man the measure of the universe/ in 
this superstition the savage and the 
fraternise (bear witness, mesmerism, with 
all thy frightful follies !) and, drunk 
with this idolatry, they seek for truth at 
the shrine of the lar-oif and the uncom- 
mon ; not knowing that her ancient altars, 
invisible because- continually beheld, rise 
(dose at hand, and stand on beaten ways. 
Weil has the poet ..aid, 

* That is the truly secret which lies ever open 

before us ; 

And the least seen is that which the eye 

conhtautiy sees.’ 

►S< 1 IIU.EH. 

But, dead t.o the sense of these inspired 
word s wo make i , effort to shake off the 
drowsing influence, or to rescue our souls 
from the acquiescent torpor, which \hcy 
do n ounce -—no struggle to behold that 
which we lose sight of, only because we 
b hold it too 1:111 cli, or to penetrate the 

• *ivrt of a secret which escapes ns only 
by being too glaringly revealed. Instead 
•f striving, as we ought, to render our- 
st ives strange to the familiar, we strive, 
ca the contrary, to render ourselvea fami- 
liar with the strange. Ilencc our better 


genius is overpowered; and we are given 

over to a delirium, which we mistake for 
wisdom. Hence we are the slaves of 
mechanism, the inheritors and transmit- 
ters of privileged error; the bomlsmen of 
convention, aud not the free and deep- 
seeing children of reason. Hence we re- 
main insensible to the true grandeurs and 
the sublimer wonders of Providence; for, 
is it to bo conceived that the operations 
of Bod, and the order of the universe, arc 
not admirable, precisely in proportion as 
they are ordinary ; that they are not 
glorious, precisely in proportion as they 
are manifest ; that they are not astound- 
ing, precisely in proportion as they are 
common ? But man, blind to the marvels 
which lie really sees, sees others to which 
he is really blind, lie keeps stretching 
forqgLrds into the distant; he ought to be 
straining backwards, and more back, into 
the nea»; for there, and only there, is the 
object of his longing to be found. Per- 
haps be may come round at last. Mean- 
while, it is inevitable that he should miss 
the truth/* 

From this extract the reader will 
sec that in Professor Furrier he has 
not to do w ith ^tuere metaphysician — 
that is, according to u vulgar thinking,” 
a dim grey anatomy of abstractions, 
but with a living man that can handle 
a. pen, in literary form, feature, and 
expression well-rounded and com- 
plete. There- are, indeed, many indi- 
cations in the present volume that the 
author is something more than an 
academic thinker, and is Well able to 
put forth fair buds and blossoms of 
rich concrete beauty, so far as his 
subject will allow. Oji several occa- 
sions he bursts out not at all like a 
sober Professor with a black gown, 
but very like an alert brush-tailed red 
squirrel, sometimes even like a bomb 
at Sevastopol exploding furiously be- 
side a sick man’s hammock. Witness 
the following: — 

“ The early physiologists? gave out that 
the mind was some kind of a nr a or finer 
breath, some highly attenuated species of 
matter ; but- they certainly never suc- 
ceeded in showing that it was. known as 
this. That •very important point was 
prejudged. Their hypothesis was found- 
ed upon analogy. Matter was patent to 
universal observation. AH tilings were 
seen to be material. Man’s organism 
was material, — why should not his mind, 
his most intimate self, follow the same 
analogy, ami be material tool Ilencc 
its materiality was assumed. Tl. ' word, 
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indeed, by which the thinking principle 
is designated in all languages bears evi- 
dence to the inveteracy of the supersti- 
tion that the conception of mind might 
be formed by conceiving a material sub- 
stance of extreme fineness and tenuity. 
Many circumstances have conspired to 
keep this fanaticism in life. The sup- 
posed visibility of ghosts helps it on con- 
siderably ; and it is still further rein- 
forced by some of the fashionable delira- 
ments of the day, such as ehurromnee 
and (even a. d. 1 No-1, creditc paste ri !) 
spirit-rapping. These, however, are not 
to bo set down — at least so it is to be 
hoped — among the normal and catholic 
superstitions incident to humanity. They 
are much worse than the worst form of 
the doctrine of materiality. These aber- 
rations betoken a perverse and pnypent 
play of the abnormal fancy — groping for 
the very holy of holies in kennel* running 
with the most senseless and god-aban- 
doned abominations. Our natural super- 
stitions are bad enough ; but thus to 
make a systematic business of fatuity, 
imposture, and profanity, and to imagine, 
all the while, that we are touching on 
the precincts of God's spiritual kingdom, 
is unspeakably shocking. The horror 
and disgrace of such proceedings were 
never even approached in the darkest 
days of heathendom and idolatry. Ye 
who make shattered nerves and depraved 
sensations the interpreters of truth, the 
keys which shall unlock the gates of 
heaven, and open the secrets of futurity 
— ye who inaugurate disease as the pro- 
phet of all wisdom, thus making sin, 
df ath, and 'the devil, the lords paramount 
of creation — have ye bethought your- 
selves of the backward and downward 
course which ye are running into the pit 
of the bestial and the abhorred f Oh, ye 
miserable mystics ! when will ye know 
that all Clod’s truths and all man’s bless- 
ings lie in the broad health, in the trodden 
ways, and in the laughing sunshine of 
the universe, and that all intellect, all 
genius, is merely the power of seeing 
wonders in common things l" 

Wliat say yon to this, gentle 
reader? Surely the man that wrote 
these sentences has blood in his 
veins ; and that’s more, one some- 
times thinks, than could be said of 
Aristotle. Professor Fcrrier, indeed, 
seems in his whole make and type to 
fraternise more largely with Plato 
than with the Stagyritc. What a 
fine compliment to the grand archi- 
tect of the ideal philosophy is paid 
in the following short passage 
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“ Nevertheless, if Plato was confused 
and unsystematic in execution, ho was 
large in design, and magnificent in sur- 
mise. His pliant genius sits close to 
universal reality, like the sea which fits 
in to all the sinuosities of the land. Not 
a shore of thought was left untouched 
by his murmuring lip. Over deep and 
over shallow lie rolls on, broad, urbane, 
aud unconcerned. To this day all phi- 
losophic truth is Plato rightly divined ; 
all philosophic error U Plato misuuder- 
Ft-ood.” 

But there are other things about 
Plato, in Mr Perrier’s book, well 
worthy of very serious consideration. 
What, for instance, will Professor 
Thomson of Cambridge, and liis 
brother Platonists, say to the follow- 
ing exposition of tlie uwOtjtw and the 
vorjrov ? — 

u We have had expositor.-; of Plato, com- 
mentator after commentator, talking of 
their great master’s super-sensible world 
as something very sublime— something 
very dilterent from the sensible world in 
which the lot of us poor ordinary mortals 
is cast — insinuating, moreover, that they 
had got a glimpse of this grand supra. - 
mundane territory. Hank impostors. 
Not one of them ever saw so much as the 
fringes of its borders ; for there is no such 
world for them to see ; and Plato never 
referred them to any such incomprehen- 
sible sphere. This Zc/v.t incoijniUi is a 
more dream— -a table, a blunder of their 
own invention. I'hii us itdcll ></ ibfe iwrld 
is our sensible world. We shall see by- 
and-by in the ontology that this an- 
nouncement may require a very slight 
modification, but one so slight that mean- 
while it may be proclaimed, in the 
broadest terms, that Plato’s intelligible 
or super-sensible is our sensible world — 
just the material universe which we sec 
and hear and handle : Miis, and nothing 
but this, is Plato’s ideal and intelligible 
home. But then, — his sensible world 
must be moved a peg downwards. Ji; 
must be thrust down into the regions of 
nonsense. It must be called, as we have 
properly called it, and as he certainly 
meant to call, and sometimes did call it, 
the nonsensical world, the world of pure 
infatuation, of downright contradiction, 
of unalloyed absurdity ; and this the 
whole material universe is, when divorced 
from the clement which makes it allow- 
able and cogitable thing. Take away 
from the understood the element which 
renders it understandable, and nonsense 
must remain behind. Take away from 
the intelligible world — that is, from the 
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system of things by which we are sur- 
rounded — the essential element which 
enables us, and -all intelligence, to know 
and apprehend it, and it must lapse into 
utter and unutterable absurdity. It be- 
comes — not nothing — remember that — 
not nothing, for nothing, just as much as 
thing, requires the presence of the cle- 
ment which we have supposed to be with- 
drawn ; but it becomes more than no- 
thing, yet less than anything ; what the 
logicians term 4 an excluded middle.* 
The material world is not annihilated 
when the intelligible element is with- 
drawn — as some rash and shortsighted 
idealists seem inclined to suppose. Very 
far from that : but it is worse, or rather 
better, than annihilated : it is reduced to 
the predicament of a contradiction, and 
banished to the purgatory of nonsense.” 

Before concluding, wemust make one 
remark oil a phasis of Professor Fer- 
rier’s philosophy, not the least impor- 
tant in a practical point of view, — we 
menu the remarkably concrete and 
real character which it presents. The 
shallow conclusion, from a first glance 
at the Professor’s book, that some 
persons may have made — viz., that 
lie is a transcendental idealist, who 
will have nothing to do with matter — 
will be sufficiently checked by the 
following extract : — 

“ it may he proper at this place to re- 
mark, parenthetically, that the discussion 
respecting matter jwr se is interesting and . 
important, not so much on account of any 
conclusion as to the independent exis- 
tence or non-existence of matter which 
the inquiry may lead to, as on account of 
the truths in regard to knowing and think- 
ing which the research brings to light. 
Philosophers have been too apt to over- 
look this consideration, and to suppose 
that the main object of the research was 
to prove something either pro or con re- 
specting material existence. That, how- 
ever, is a point of very secondary impor- 
tance, and one which, at the outset, ought 
not to be attended to at all. The inquiry 
should be gone into as if it were merely 
the smelting proccs*. by which the most 
secret and essential laws of cognition and 
of thought are to he extricated from *tho 
dross of ordinary opinion, and submitted 
to the attention of mankind. Viewed in 
this light, the importance of the discus- 
sion cannot be too highly estimated. The 
agitation of no other question can make 
known to us the fundamental laws of all 
knowledge — the binding necessities of all 
reason. If any other topic will answer 
this purpose, let it be announced : pliilo- 
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sophers will very readily proceed to its 
examination. Would people inquire di- 
rectly into the laws of thought and of 
knowledge, by merely looking to know- 
ledge or to thought itself, without attend- 
ing to V'hat is known, or to what is thought 
oft Psychology usually goes to work in 
this abstract fashion; but such a mode of 
procedure is hopeless, — as hopeless as the 
analogous instance by which the wits of 
old were wont to typify any particularly 
fruitless undertaking, — namely, the ope- 
ration of milking a he-goat into a sieve. 
No milk ; omes in the first instance, and, 
even that the sieve will not retain ! There 
is a loss of nothing twice over. Like the 
man milking, the inquirer obtains no milk 
in the first place ; and, in the second 
place, he loses it, like the man holding 
the sieve. Modern Avit has* not equalled 
that Intolerable jest, which describes ex- 
actly the predicament of our psycholo- 
gists, in their attempts to ascertain the 
laws of thinking and knowing, by merely 
looking to these, considered as mental 
operations. Our Scottish philosophy, in 
particular, has presented a spectacle of 
this description. Reid obtained no result, 
owing to the abstract nature of his in- 
quiry; and the nothingness of his system 
has escaped through the sieves of all his 
successors. They drag for abstractions 
in nets composed of abstractions ; and, 
consequently, they catch very few fish. 
If wc would avoid this termination to our 
toils; if we would protect ourselves 
against the unpleasantness of losing no 
result twice over, we must go to w T ork in 
a very different way. It is of no use in- 
quiring into the laws of knowing and 
thinking, considered as abstract opera- 
tions. We must study the contents, and 
not the mere form of knowledge : for the 
form without the contents, — the law with- 
out that which the law determines, — is 
elusory as the dream of a shadow. We 
must ask, and find out, what we know, 
and what we think ; — in oilier words, we 
must inquire whether matter per se be 
what we know or think, or whether we 
have not, all along, been practising an 
imposition upon ourselves in imagining 
that this was what wc knew, when, in 
truth, this was not what we knew. If 
any important conclusions arc to he 
reached, the concrete, and not the ab- 
stract, must be the object of our investi- 
gation, and this is what these Institutes 
have endeavoured to keep constantly in 
view.” 

In these observations is bronght out 
a point of the utmost importance for 
all metaphysical inquirers. “ They 
dray for abstractions in nets composed 

M 
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of abstractions ; and, consequently, they 
catch very few [fish" We would have 
this sentence written in letters of gold 
on the frieze of every metaphysical 
professor’s hall. By all means, Mr 
Ferrier, let us have done with abstrac- 
tions 1 If we are to have a reasoned 
system of first principles, let it be a 
system of the principles of our whole 
life in this complex order of things, 
not merely of one-lialf of it, imagined 
as separate from that from which it 
never is separated. From this dis- 
tinct recognition of the essentially 
concrete nature of all knowledge, we 
anticipate the greatest benefits to me- 
taphysical science. Under this form, 
it will no longer insist on standing 
alone, as it were, on a haunted tower, 
holding grey communion with itself, 
and with the ghosts of its own con- 
ceit ; but it will go forth lustily, and 
lend itself to poetry, and history, and 
art, inhabited, liko the eloquence of 
Plato, by the very soul of music, and 
clad with the beauty of green fields. 
We hope, also, at no distant day, from 
the fair promise of the present volume, 
to see Professor Ferrier engaged in a 
work affording a larger field for 41 con- 
crete” philosophy than the subtle dis- 
cussion of the present volume pre- 
sents. We have already said that he 
wields the pen gracefully, and that he 
Is anything but a dry bloodless spe- „ 
culator, a* 44 mere metaphysician ; ” — 


which, like a mere mathematician, a 
mere lawyer, a mere theologian, a 
mere scholar, or a mere anything else, 
is a monster always with a most reli- 
gious instinct to be shunned. Would 
l^rofessor Ferrier, who evidently reads 
Greek — not at all a necessary, accom- 
plishment in a Scotch professor of 
Moral Philosophy — perhaps be so 
kind as w T ork out for us an elegant 
exposition of the philosophy of Plato 
in its principles and its applications? 
Or shall we stili be indebted for all 
our good books, on such subjects, to 
the Germans, with their eternal prosy 
in terminable tomes, and complex 
overladen sentences, the very aspect 
of which in a liealthy-minded Briton 
produces horror? Shall it be said that 
philosophical scholarship is to be found 
nowhere within the bounds of broad 
Scotland, save in the brain of Sir 
William Hamilton ? After two such 
names as Dr Adams of Banchory, and 
Colonel Mui<K,in:tyiiot Scottish schol- 
arship at length aspire to rise from 
those “ gratmuatic fiats and shallows ” 
in which it has been floundering, and 
dare to wing its way into those higher 
regions of thoughtful learning which 
have hitherto been swept almost ex- 
clusively by birds of German feather? 
Is it altogether beyond the power of 
our five universities to produce n 
S.TAIJK, a Bit ANDES, 01* 11 ScilIJilKIt- 

MACHER ? 
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SCHAMYL AND THE WAR IN THE CAUCASUS. 


The question has doubtless ere 
this been asked, How could it for a 
moment have entered into tlie heads 
of any of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that it was possible to remodel the 
constitution of the country by a new 
lie for m Bill, and at the same time, by 
way of a light employment between 
its heavy readings, to conquer the 
Kussian empire, a distance on the 
surface of which may be measured 
equal to half the diameter of the 
world at least, with a contingent of 
some twenty-five thousand men? The 
only answer to such a question must 
be, that Russia’s powers of resistance 
have been greatly underrated, or at 
least that they have been measured 
by her apparent powers of aggression. 
And her powers of aggression have 
been measured by her inability to 
completely subdue a little mountain- 
ous corner of her vast dominions. It 
is quite true — while Russia was in 
amity with the Western powers, 
while England was busy spinning 
cotton and France was busy settling 
and unsettling her domestic affaire, 
as she is wont when she has nothing 
better to do, just as fastidious house- 
keepers move their furniture and re- 
hang their pictures, never satisfied 
with the last arrangement — that all 
this time the whole military power of 
this monster empire, unbroken and 
uudistracted, was kept at bay year 
after year by a ridge of mountains, 
and a handful of semi-barbnrous tribes 
garrisoning them. And this fact ap- 
pears the more surprising when we 
consider that the Caucasus has been 
for a long time nothing more than a 
large fortress complete!}' invested, 
having Russian land to the north and 
south of it, and Russian lakes to the 
east and west of it ; nor even thus a 
compact fortress, but a long * line 
requiring defence cut through the 
middle by the pass of Dariel, and di- 
viding diagonally the trapezoid figure 
formed by a line drawu from the 


Caspian to the Black Sea on the 
north, by the coast of the Caspian on 
the cast, by the coast of the Black 
Sea on the west, and the Russian 
province of Georgia on the south- 
west and south, and thus assailable 
by sea or by land by a power possess- 
ing the resources of both, in every 
part of it. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Rus- 
sia has long established her garrisons 
in the outer works of this great for- 
tress ; that many of its original de- 
fenders have succumbetl to her, and 
have even co - operated with her 
against their neighbours; and that it 
is only, as it were, the central keep or 
natural donjon w inch has held out in so 
unparalleled a manner. If we exa- 
mine the conditions which have made 
such a state of things possible, our 
attention is primarily directed to two 
facts. The first is the easy defeusibi- 
lity of a country which is both moun- 
tainous and wooded ; the second is 
the overwrought and uncompromising 
religious fanaticism of the inhabitants. 

Now, it appears that there is but 
one way of effectually subduing a 
country that is both mountainous and 
wooded. This is to picrcg the moun- 
tains with military roads and destroy 
the bush. But as the country must be 
subdued to a great extent before 
either of these measures can be taken, 
we are reminded of a means of bird- 
catching familiar to all nurseries. 
That even mountains comparatively 
bare present great military obstacles, 
has been abundantly proved, as they 
constitute natural fortresses of the 
very strongest kind — the deficiencies 
of which, w here they exist, the very 
rudest kind of art is capable of sup- 
plying. 

Nowhere do we get a better notion 
of this than in the picturesque narra- 
tive of Neftophon, where he describes 
f he march of thcTen Thousand through 
the mountains of Kurdistan before 
they debouched on the wintry table- 
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lands of Armenia. Wherever there 
is a defile there are heights above it. 
The army must inarch through the de- 
file, and the heights are in posses- 
sion of the enemy; so it is neces- 
sary to storm the heights, in the face 
of all opposition, before the defile 
can be used ; and even in case of 
the best success, when the heights 
are stormed and the main army has 
safely passed— unless the storming 
party are piepared to occupy the 
heights for ever — they must expect 
annoyance in retiring, as the enemy 
will probably immediately occupy the 
vantage-ground they have left. But 
difficult as it may be for a military 
power to act in a bare mountain 
country, this difficulty is incalculably 
increased by the existence of woods. 
In naked mountains, the enemy, 
though often difficult of access, may 
be found when looked for, and at- 
tacked ; for where one man cau climb, 
another can. Nor are even caverns an 
efficient protection, as a poor North 
African tribe once foil ml to their cost, 
when, as has probably happened in 
more instances than one, they were 
smoked out ; But it. is otherwise in 
the case of woods. This any one who 
has been in the habit, of fox-hunting 
may judge of from his own expe- 
rience. Every sportsman knows the 
average extent of the largest covers, 
and how small they appear in compa- 
rison with a genuine continental wood. 
Tie also knows that he may have the 
bad luck to bt* kept in one a whole 
day, galloping in every direction, for- 
wards, backwards, and sideways, 
pushing through thickets, plunging 
through quagmires, with Ills horse ail 
thorns, and sweat, and excitement, 
pricking up his own ears at all kinds 
of strange noises which give alternate 
hope and disappointment, till at Just 
his temper fails, and ho begins to 
think Lord Chesterfield right, who, 
when asked why he did not go hunt- 
ing, replied, “ I have been.” Now, 
this will give no bad* notion of 
what war must be in the bush ; the 
only difference being — and that no 
slight one, even to the strongest 
nerves — that eacli party is pursuer 
and pursued. It is hunting an 
enemy, who will never break cover if 
lie can help it, foi the good reason, that 
his means both of offence and defence 
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consist in keeping close to it, added 
to the occasional whistle of a ball from 
before or behind, and a puff of smoke 
from some tree or other ; and as there 
are trees everywhere, any one of them 
may screen the next assailant. Thus, 
as wc should expect, history abounds 
with instances of regular forces being 
bewildered and cut off in woods by 
irregular, who of course are the best 
suited to this kind of work. Besides 
many modern instances, one of the 
most striking of which was the mis- 
fortune of the French general Van- 
damrne, in a cul-de-sac of wooded 
hills at Culm in Bohemia, we have 
an abundance of sucli cases before the 
invention of firearms ; such as the 
loss of the Athenian force,under Demos- 
thenes the general, in the woods of 
JEtolia ; the defeat of the Ilomau army 
at theCaudiuoForks; and the destruc- 
tion of the legions of Varus in the West- 
phalian forest, which was part of that 
Jicrcy iiian wood which then covered 
the taco of half Germany. But sup- 
posing the wood to be on even ground, 
and of limited extent, it is possible to 
clear it of the enemy, by a line of skir- 
mishers advancing across it. Not so 
when it climbs the side of a snow- 
covered ridge, and extends far away 
over the horizon. This is perhaps the 
greatest condiiion of difficulty to an 
attacking army 4 and it is with this 
that the Russians have had to con- 
tend in the Caucasus. With a coun- 
try of such a nature, it requires no 
great amount of courage in the defend- 
ers to give much trouble. But suppos- 
ing courage and resolution in the de- 
fenders snperadded to the difficulties 
of the ground, the unequal nature of 
the contest is increased, and we do 
not wonder that, in this way, mere 
handfuls of men have often put to 
flight large battalions. The most 
striking case of this that occurs to us 
was thebattlc of Morgarten in Switzer- 
land, in which a large body of Austrian 
men-at-arms, amounting to some 
thousands, was attacked and discom- 
fited by a few hundred herdsmen of 
Sohwytz, Ifri, and IJntcnvaklcn. To 
arrive at Schwytz from the plain coun- 
try of Switzerland, it was necessary 
for the invading army to pass along 
the shore of the Lake of Egeri, at the 
end of which they found the passage 
closed by a wooded mountain dipping 
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down to the water’s edge. As they 
were defiling round this corner, diffi- 
cult enough of itself, on a sudden they 
were astonished by an avalanche of 
rocks and tree- trunks rolled down 
upon them from above by invisible 
hands ; and, while in confusion, made 
more inextricable by the encumbrance 
of armour, they were attacked and 
slaughtered hand to hand by the light- 
limbed mountaineers, who drowned 
those they could not cut to pieces, and, 
stopping both ways of retreat, left few 
to tell the tale of the day. 

We have mentioned the first condi- 
tion which has enabled the Caucasi- 
ans to hold their own so long against 
Russian aggression, and to keep their 
highlands standing dr}* in the deluge 
of her dominion, like a hog’s- back reef 
in the sea. We now come to the 
other condition — the animus of the in- 
habitants, a strong independent feel- 
ing fostered by a religions fanaticism, 
kept at its highest pitch by a succes- 
sion of prophets pretending to divine 
inspiration. Now we know that it is 
most poetical to refer heroic deeds 
done by small forces against large, to 
the simple inspiration of the love of 
liberty; but we question whether this 
feeling has not been immensely over- 
rated as a motive of action. No people 
in the world, always excepting our 
friends of the Peace Society, like to be 
murdered and robbed without resist- 
ance; and no less than this has gene- 
rally beet! the alternative of lighting, 
in cases where resistance has commonly 
been attributed to an innate love of 
freedom. The story of Tell, who is 
looked upon as the champion of Swiss 
liberty, is quite a case in point, 
whether it be true in fact, as we most 
sincerely believe, or a myth, as literary 
heretics love to think. Tell only flies 
to arms when the tyranny of Gessler 
has become personally inconvenient 
to himself. The abstract love of free- 
dom is the result of education, and 
capable of becoming a strong motive 
of action only with the educated and 
refined. Hence the indifference of 
the great mass of the Italian people 
to the efforts of the revolutionary agi- 
tators, and, consequently upon that, 
the speedy exhaustion of the revolu- 
tionary lire. It is difficult to move 
the peasant of the Cauipagna, as lbng 
as his siesta may be taken equally 


undisturbed under Pio Nono or Maz- 
zini. Wc do not wish to pursue this sub- 
ject further here, than merely to observe 
that, however agreeable it would have 
been to ourselves to represent the Cau- 
casian tribes as actuated by a stern 
attachment to liberty in their resist- 
ance to Russia, it is perhaps more 
consistent with truth to say, that such 
resistance was principally brought 
about by religious fanaticism, kept at 

boiling-point by a series of personally 
interested chiefs. This is a case in 
which we must, it is to be feared, 
part with romance for the sake of 
truth, as Aristotle parted with 
Plato’s theory of ideas, alleging that 
Plato and Truth being both his friends, 
his conscience obliged him to prefer 
Truth, in a case where they clashed. 
Wc should be delighted to make 
Schamyl and his people appear pure- 
minded and unselfish champions and 
martyrs of liberty at war with despot- 
ism. We fear that they must he looked 
upon chiefly in the light of bigots of 
the first watcj', puritan Mussulmans, 
hating everybody and everything 
Christian, and objecting to the Czar 
for a very different reason from that 
for which we object to him — namely, 
because they consider him as the very 
embodiment and quintessence of Chris- 
tianity. They oppose him to the 
death, because they believe that his 
object is to convert them fo Ins faith. 
That they think he means also to sub- 
vert their ancestral liberties, has 
doubtless a force with. them, but a se- 
condary one. 

Before wc proceed to speak of 
Schamyl, the chief instigator of the 
crusade against Russia — if that, in- 
deed, can be called a crusade, which 
is a war of the Crescent against the 
Cross — we w ill just observe, by the way, 
that with the Circassians, properly so 
called, this movement has little to do. 

The Circassians or Tcherkesses in- 
habit the mountains west of the Elburz, 
which overhang the coast of the 
Black Sea 7 while it is in the moun- 
tains east of the Elburz, and even 
farther still, east of the pass of Dariel, 
that the chief resistance to Russian 
power has been kept alive, the country 
to the westward having more or less 
submitted to Russia, and having been 
bridled with a set of frontier fortresses, 
extending from liedoiit Kale to Anapa. 
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Tlii 3 limitation must be carried still 
farther. We see by the map that the 
Caucasus cuds to the east in a point 
called Cape Apscheron, in the Cas- 
pian. From this point westward the 
mountains increase in extent and 
height, and being more accessible for 
some distance, from this point west- 
ward, have been Russianised, so that 
Daghestan is # virtually joined to 
Georgia fur nearly half its length ; and 
to that extent the Russians may boast 
“il n’y a plus de Caucasus,” as the 
French boasted once with regard to 
Spain, “ il n’y a plus de Pyrenees.” 
Thus the really independent tribes in- 
habit a comparatively small portion of 
the Caucasus* They are included in 
a loop formed by the Terek to the 
north and west of the main chain of 
mountains to the south, and the 
Koissu to the east, and arc called by 
the general names of 1 Tchetchenzes and 
Dcsghians. Amongst these tribes are 
laid the principal scenes of the life and 
exploits of Schamyl ; and it will be 
seen by the map that the neighbour- 
hood of Tiilfs in Georgia is more ex- 
posed to their inroads than other parts 
of that Russian province. By this it 
appears how much more the subjection 
or independence of mountain tribes 
depcMids on geographical than on moral 
conditions. Thus the recesses of the 
Caucasus have proved, in modern 
times, as effectual a barrier to Russian 
comjue.st, as those of the Grampians 
did in ancient times to Roman, or in 
the middle a gets to English ; in mo- 
dern times, the improvement of the 
means of offence requiring for the de- 
fence greater inaccessibility. Of these 
Caucasians the Osset ines are said by 
Dr Prichard to be probably of the 
purest and most ancient blood. These 
iuhabit. as nearly as possible the centre 
of the chain, close upon the country of 
the Tchetchenzes, whom we must 
therefore conclude, taking also in to con- 
sideration the difficulty of their coun- 
try, to partake in a great measure of 
the same characteristics. • It is not 
probable that the Tartar and other 
conquerors cf the East found the cen- 
tral Caucasus easier to subjugate than 
the Russians, who, whatever may be 
their barbarism in other respects, are 
quite as forward, as we find to our 
cost, as any nation of Europe in the 
art of war. The hostility of the Cau- 


casian tribes to Russia is not new'. 
We find iu 1711 that the murder of 
several merchants’ families by tho 
Lesghiaus, induced Peter the Great 
to inarch against them at the head of 
twenty thousand men, supported by 
vessels in the Caspian. lie punished 
the Lcsghians effectually ; built the 
fort of Sviatoikrest (Holy Cross) on 
the Sulak ; took Derbend ; ordered a 
descent on Eakn, a to\vn to the south 
of Cape Apscheron, where the roads 
from Georgia and Daghestan meet 
round the mountains, and pointed out 
the spots most favourable for the plac- 
ing of castles. The Empress Anne 
lost all her possessions in the Cauca- 
sus, and contented herself with found- 
ing Jiisliar, on an arm of the Terek of 
the same name, as a boundary to the 
Russian possessions in this direction. 
The Empress Elizabeth endeavoured 
to reduce the Osset incs, by sending 
missionaries to convert them ; but 
their success was not equal to her 
wishes : they built a church, but could 
not fill it. The Empress Catherine 
II., however, was more success- 
ful. She took possession of Ilabardah, 
ami founded Mosolok, on the northern 
curve of the Terek, and several of the 
surrounding tribes submitted to her. 
The power of Russia gradually in- 
creased all about the Caucasus, until 
the end of the eighteenth century; but 
the heart of the country still remained 
untouched. About the year 1811?, 
General Jermololf received the com- 
mand of the Caucasian province, and 
lie has left a reputation second to none 
of his predecessors. Yet it must be 
taken into due consideration, that the 
hostilities between Russia and the 
mountaineers were not so important 
then as they have become since, be- 
cause at that time the different clans 
were at feud among themselves. Jer- 
mololT conciliated the submissive 
tribes, but showed great severity to- 
wards those which still held out against 
him: The Schamyl of that time W'as 
Arnulad Bey, who excited insurrection 
in Daghestan. lie was taken prisoner, 
but managed to escape. Jermoloif, 
nevertheless, succeeded in suppressing 
the rebellion, and put a price on the head 
of Arnulad. lie, however, contrived 
to avoid all pursuit, and to vanish from 
the scene of action, leaving no trace 
behind him. In the year 1818, this 
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Jernioloflf built some fortresses in the 
Tchetchna country; but the mountain- 
eers surprised the castle of Amir 
Hadji Yar, and put the garrison to the 
sword. Two Russian generals, Grc- 
kof and Lissancwitch, came to besiege 
this cast le, now in the enemy’s posses- 
sion. The Tchctchcnzes fought till 
their powder was exhausted, and then 
made a rush, sabre in hand, by which 
they succeeded in cutting their way 
out through the Russian army. The 
Russians now thought it worth while 
to invite them to a conference. They 
dared, however, to admit only one 
Mullah to the council of war. Fear- 
lessly did this Tchetclmn listen to their 
proposals ; but when the generals be- 
gan to speak of falsehood and trea- 
chery, the proud mountaineer gave 
them back their own, and expressed 
his hatred against the oppressors of 
his country in the strongest and most 
unmeasured terms. “ Peace, traitor,” 
said general Grekof, 41 or 1 will have 
thee hanged.” “Is that the way ye 
honour the laws of hospitality V ” 
answered the Tchetchan, in a fury, 
threw himself on the general, and 
stabbed him to the heart. There was 
a clash of satires, a report of pistols, 
the room was tilled with soldiers; but 
before the Russians could bring down 
the Mullah, not only General Lissane- 
witeb, but a colonel and two subordi- 
nate officers, had yielded their lives to 
the force of his single arm. 

After the recall of JennololV, Paskie- 
witch was appointed to the command 
of this province. Without immediately 
assailing the central Caucasus, he 
drew the meshes of Russian conquest 
closer round it, by the subjugation of 
the Persian provinces to t lie south of 
it, and by his brilliant campaign in 
Asiatic Turkey in the year 1828. 
After this lie was engaged in an ex- 
pedition against Abchasia in 18;>1, 
which he left for the Polish war, re- 
signing his command to General Pan- 
cratielV. About the same time flic 
Russian general Pul lalt received a 
severe check in the so-called Devil's 
Pass, the Gibraltar of the Tchetch- 
enzes. 

General Wiliaminoff, who died a 
natural death in 18:11), inherited Jor- 
niolotf’s popularity with his country- 
men. lie affected a peculiar style in 
bis general orders, which commonly 


began, “ The worthless Tclietchenzes 
have again revolted and used such 
expressions as, u If lieavru were to 
fall, the Russian bayonets would be 
able to prop it up.” Absurd as this 
style may appear to European ideas, 
it was calculated to impose on Orien- 
tal imagination, and was defensible on 
the same grounds that the pompous 
restoration of the gates of Somnauth, 
in Tndia, was defended. 

A General Sass made his name so 
terrible in the Caucasus, by his rapid 
expeditions and severe measures, that 
it became a bugbear to unruly child- 
ren, as those of many worthy and 
unworthy heroes of modern and an- 
cient times have been. * The same 
compliment was occasionally paid to 
Lizianoff ; and Jermololf himself was 
called by the Circassians the “ Rus- 
sian Devil.” But the official successor 
of Paskiewitch, as governor- general 
of the Caucasus, was General Rosen. 
In the mean time the war had consi- 
derably extended its limits ; for Kasi 
Mullah, like a true descendant of the 
Prophet, had gone forth preaching a 
holy war, with the standard of insur- 
rection in one hand, and the Koran in 
the other, lie raised Daghestan to 
revolt, attacked the Russian garrisons 
on the Caspian Sea with partial suc- 
cess, and plundered the adjacent 
country. To stop his aggressions, 
Rosen determined to attack him in 
his stronghold of Ilimri, the place 
where he was born. lie placed him- 
self at the head of the •expedition di- 
rected on this point in the year 18:12 ; 
but though he shared its fatigues and 
perils, its laurels were reserved for 
Wiliaminoff. On the 18th of October 
Kasi Mullah was massacred with his 
Murids; whilst Schamyl, one of this 
religious order, whose fame dates from 
that day, escaped in a marvellous and 
apparently miraculous manner. Be- 
fore we proceed with our notice of this 
singular personage, we must caution 
readers that doubts have been enter- 
tained as to the simple fact of his ex- 
istence, as if he had lived long ago 
instead of in our own time — the same 
kind of doubts that have been thrown 
out regarding the existence of Theseus 
or Hercules, or other semi-mytholo- 
gical characters. An habitual reserve 
and assumed sanctity has wrapt up 
Schamyl in the same obscurity in 
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which other heroes are enveloped by 
time and distance. Most of the facts 
related with regard to him only rest 
on hearsay evidence ; some of them, 
as we shall see as we go on, being of 
a character to invalidate the evidence 
on which they rest, lie is extraordi- 
nary and mysterious in every way, 
most extraordinary in the hair-breadth 
escapes he is said to have experienced. 
In this, as well as the general charac- 
ter of his exploits, he resembles closely 
tho semi-fabulous hero of ancient 
Messcnia, Aristomcncs. This difli- 
culty of obtaining authentic informa- 
tion regarding Schamyl, seems owing 
in part to the unapproachableness of 
the scenes of his life, in part to the 
religious seclusion in which he lives, 
either from natural disposition, or with 
a view to his influence on those about 
him. The very nature of the narrow- 
escapes told of him would make many 
sceptical as to his surviving them ; for 
supposing them true, his safety would 
appear miraculous. 

We have before meiifioued the affair 
of October 18 , 18.52 (only twenty-three 
years ago, we must remark), when the 
Russians stgrmed the castle of Iiimri, 
after having long been kept at bay by 
Kasi Mullah, and the Murid Schamyl. 
They won the stronghold only after 
they had battered the defences with 
cannon, ami also had fought for a long 
time hand to hand with the besieged. 
In the storm, Kasi Mullah fell, and 
several of the Murids. Schamyl him- 
self, wounded *by a musket-shot and 
bayonet- thrust, managed to cut his 
way out and disappear, to be heard of 
soon again in some other direction. 
This was the first of these strange 
escapes. One version of this event is 
singular. It was long maintained by 
some that Schamyl was taken prisoner 
at Iiimri, and, after having been 
brought to St Petersburg, appeared in 
his own country again as a Russian 
officer in arms against his countrymen ; 
but having taken umbrgge at some 
conduct of his general, deserted back 
to his own people. This story is 
again sa : T to be true, not of Schamyl, 
but of one Daniel Bey, a Caucasian 
chieftain, who deserted the Russian 
service, in which he held a command, 
to join Schamyl. Two years after- 
wards, Schamyl is said to have had 
another escape of the same kind. The 


story of this is connected with the 
44 vendetta,” or traditional family feud, 
which appears to be as common in the 
Caucasus as in Corsica, or as formerly 
among the Highland clans. In the 
country of Daghestan, that region 
about the south-western coast of the 
Caspian, lived a klianum, or princess, 
of the name of Pashubikc, who, being 
Russianised, had acted as an enemy 
towards Kasi Mullah. Ilamsad Bey, 
the follower of this prophet-chief, who 
was killed, as we may remember, at 
ITimrl, having enticed the two sons 
of this khauum into his tent, under 
pretence of negotiation, slew them, 
and by these means more easily suc- 
ceeded in capturing Chunsak, her ca- 
pital town, and putting the khanurn, 
their mother, to death. Here was a 
glaring case for the avenger of blood. 
Omar Khan, the eldest son of the 
khanurn, had been brought up with 
two brothers, named Osman and Hadji 
Murad. These brothers fell on Ham- 
sad Bey, as lie was worshipping in the 
mosque, and, undismayed by the sanc- 
tity of the place, killed him on the 
spot. This deed, however, cost one 
of them his life. Osman was sabred 
by the Murids who were present. His 
brother, however, escaped, and raised 
a revolt among the people, who fell 
upon the Murids in overwhelming 
numbers. Those who escaped the 
massacre which ensued made their 
way to the tower. Schamyl was one 
of these.; and his presence, added to 
their despair, prolonged the defence. 
Iladji Murad ordered the tower to be 
set on fire. Two Murids only escaped. 
One was a man who had betrayed to 
Hadji Murad the original plan of his 
associates, after swearing to keep their 
secret. His escape was only for a 
time, for he was dragged back and 
burnt alive. The other was Schamyl. 
How he escaped, none knew; but he 
did escape, leaving no due as to where 
or (iow he was gone. Sell amyl’s third 
extraordinary escape happened in the 
year 1 839, at the taking of the fortress 
Achulko. This was a siege fu which 
a remarkable contempt of death was 
displayed on both sides. The, Tche- 
tchenzes defended, and the Russians 
attacked. The place was at last car- 
ried in spite of the precipices on which 
it stood, and which were crowned not 
only by men, but by women, who 
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emulated the fabled Amazons of the 
Caucasus, and were seen above, in 
fluttering robes, loosening masses of 
stone, handling firearms, and exciting 
to the contest the men themselves. 1 1 
was on account of Schamyl, and with 
hope of taking him, that this eagle’s 
nest was attacked. Achulko was taken, 
but not Schamyl. lie was looked for, 
first among tb$ slain, then among the 
prisoners ; but he was nowhere to be 
found. There were left, indeed, a few 
Tchetchonzes, who had climbed to the 
clefts of* the rocks higher up. Their 
movements were watched; and some, 
who gave themselves lip, were asked 
if they knew what had become of 
Schamyl. After much hesitation, they 
confessed that he was still above, but 
intended to let himself down in the 
night, and make for the open country. 
1 1 is capture now seemed certain, and 
a party of soldiers were expressly set 
to watch for him. After waiting till 
midnight, this party heard a very 
slight noise overhead. Down came 
one of the mountaineers, who, after 
an examination of the ground, made 
il sign to those above that the coast 
was clear, and on this down came 
another as softly and as nimbly as a 
cat. A third followed. It must be 
he, thought the Russians, who as yet 
lmd not moved, for this one was wrapt 
in the white mantle which Schamyl was 
known to wear. The soldiers rubied 
out, pounced upon them, caught all 
three, and went off with them to the 
(lenerafs tent, eager for thanks ami re- 
ward. (ireat was their disappointment 
when they found that neither of these 
w as Schamyl. As for the real Schamyl, 
he. had taken advantage of the short 
absence of the Russian guard to slip 
down at the same spot, and to gain 
the bank of the river Kn'issu. They 
fired in the direction in which they 
thought lie was gone, but they could 
not prevent him from gaining the other 
bank and vanishing in his peculiar and 
supernatural manner. 

Schamyl kept his own counsel with 
regard to this escape from Achulko ; 
if his people considered it miraculous, 
so much the better for his influence 
over them. 

This singular man, who has ever 
since these occurrences been the life 
and soul of the anti-Russian party in 
the Caucasus, is said to have been 


thirty- seven years of age when he be- 
came chief of the Tcbetchcnzes. He 
was born in the village of Himsi, the 
scene of the first of his great escapes, 
in the year 1797, and is consequently 
at present fifty-seven years of age, 
though said by some to be nearer 
seventy. 

Of course, in such cases figures are 
hardly ever infallible. Men and 
women who lead hard lives in the 
mountains, look older than they are; 
and most semi-barbarous people seem 
to have a superstitions objection to 
too great accuracy on these points, so 
that those who obtain information 
from them can only profess to approxi- 
mate to the numbers of .a tribe or the 
age of an individual, as some railway 
directors, in defence of their notorious 
unpunctualities, only profess to ap- 
proximate to the hours marked on 
their time-tables. 

Schamyl, even in boyhood, distin- 
guished himself by precocious intelli- 
gence, and a proud spirit impatient of 
control. He. was never satisfied with 
a second place in any attainment, 
physical or intellectual. lie ever 
strove to overcome a natural weak- 
ness of body by exertion strained to 
its highest pitch ; and whenever he 
was surpassed in the sports and trials 
of strength in which lie and his com- 
panions engaged, he would shut him- 
self up for whole days to*mourn over 
the discomfiture. Nor was his mind 
less active than his body. This was 
the reason why the. untamable boy 
was yet all respect and obedience to 
one man who had power over him, 
that man being his tutor, Jellaladdin. 
By him lu> was thoroughly imbued 
with knowledge of the Koran and of 
the Arabian school of philosophy. His 
tutor, a member of the school of the 
Sufis, directed all the latent enthusi- 
asm of the pupil into the channel of 
religious fanaticism, and by this mean 
prepared him to achieve his peculiar 
greatness. At the death of Hamsad 
Bey, Schamyl was invested with his 
mantle by acclamation. He has ever 
since remained the acknowledged head 
of an ultra-Mahomedan sect, the very 
Jesuits of Islam, lie professes to be 
guided ill all he says and does by 
direct inspirations from Allah. Then 
a feverish exaltation, not in his ease 
without its majesty, attends his words 
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and deeds, and lias a strong effect on 
those who .arc under him. 4k lie has,” 
says a poet of Daghestan, u lightnings 
hHi is eyes, and flowers on his lips.” 

He is of middle height, fair coun- 
tenance, and light hair ; but fire is 
added to his eyes by their contrast 
with the shade of dark and bushy 
brows. The only exception to an ap- 
pearance of energy and youthfulncss 
is a beard which has become grey early 
in life. Nor is this fiery activity artifi- 
cially kept up, for, though an old cam- 
paigner, he messes like an anchorite. 
He eats little ; he drinks, assume would 
say, nothing, as he only drinks water; 
and sleeps the fewest possible number 
of hours. 

These particulars rest on the evi- 
dence of Russian prisoners of war 
who have returned from Daghestan. 
Sell amyl’s residence, or rather strong- 
hold, was for a lung time the. castle of 
Achulko, the scene of the third of the 
strange escapes we have mentioned, 
lie made his Russian prisoners build 
him a two-storeyed house there in 
European style. From this little spot 
he made his sway felt far and wide for 
many years. For some time he was 
without the sinews of war — he had no 
pay for his troops — in fact, it is said 
they had to keep him; yet their fan- 
atical spirit, kindled by his, made him 
as rich in influence as if he had pos- 
sessed millions. The lives of his M urids 
were at his disposal at a moment’s 
notice, and at the slightest sign. 

Tilts Russian general Grab be was 
the most determined enemy thaL 
Schamyl ever had. Having obtained 
permission to reach him if he could in 
iiis rnt's-hole of Achulko, in the spring 
of 1M;J7, he set out on his perilous 
expedition. The place was sixty 
versts from the most advanced Russian 
post. The intervening country was 
cut up with ravines, and it cost the 
Russians many toilsome days to arrive 
at the foot of the. rock where iSclminvl’s 
castle stood. But as yet the invndeis 
had none bnfc natural difficulties to 
overcome. TheTchetchonzes had been 
gathering at Achulko to receive them, 
and thus h.id forborne to impede their 
march. The Russians thought that 
the great business was to get their 
guns and mortars within range of the 
castle; and this done, the surrender of 
the enemy would follow. 


Shot and shell soon did their work 
on the rudely-built walls; but they 
were as far from taking the place as 
ever. The rock was burrowed like a 
rabbit-warren ; and from the subter- 
ranean passages of this inland Gibral- 
tar, the mountaineers, out of clanger 
themselves, fired with the deadliest 
effect upon the besiegers. Nothing 
was to be done without storming, so 
an assault was attempted, which fail- 
ed, with the loss of two-thirds of the 
assailants. Consideration for the 
lives of his men might have deterred 
a Wellington from a desperate attack 
on Burgos, and induced him to place 
his fame in abeyance till the next 
campaign, but was not likely to inter- 
fere with the programme of a Russian 
general. Two fresh assaults put the 
Russian commander in possession of 
two important points, and it was de- 
termined to attempt to carry the 
whole place bv undermining it. The 
besieged, fearing to be blown up with 
the fortress, withdrew for a time to 
the surrounding rocks, and prepared 
to resist the assault there. 

Thu Russians took advantage of 
their momentary panic to assault the 
place, and this time with success, on 
tin* 22d August All the garri- 

son were put to the sword, Schamyl, 
it, was believed, lioing among them. 
We have already related the particu- 
lar* of his escape. He turned up 
suddenly and unexpectedly among 
the Tehcrkesses or Circassians proper; 
and how lie came there, no one knew. 
Driven from Daghestan, he preached 
with but moderate success the holy 
war against Russia among the Adighes 
and l J Inches. Finally, he reappeared 
in his own mountains, and established 
himself in Dargo, where Grsthbc again 
determined to find him out, making 
the attempt in May IS 12. This time 
the Russian general fared worse than 
the last. The Russian column got 
entangled in the woods ami defiles, 
and in this state was fallen upon by 
Sch amyl's people, and obliged to 
retreat with the loss of half its num- 
ber. Ever since that time, war has 
been going on with changing fortunes, 
but unabated violence. Latterly, the 
pressure of the Russian power lias 
been taken off the Caucasus by the 
war with Turkey, and Schamyl is said 
to have taken advantage of this to 
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make forays into the Russian terri- 
tory, in which the mountaineers have 
carried oil’ a considerable amount of 
booty, and on one occasion several 
Russian ladies, whose restitution the 
representatives of the allies at Con- 
stantinople arc said to have endea- 
voured to procure, as a graceful 
present to a national enemy — with 
wliat success we know not. it is to 
be feared that s&ine of them may have 
already been added to the numerous 
wives of the mountain chiefs, this 
fate having befallen other captive 
ladies. Sehamyl is now no longer 
the mere head of the Tchetohcnzes, 
but all the neighbouring tribes pay 
him the. blindest obedience. 11 is 
deeds against Russia are only a part 
of his greatness. The state of the 
Caucasus in our lime has been like 
that of the Uliine-land in the middle 
ages a sort of feudal anarchy, where 
wliat the Cermans call 44 list-right ” 
was the only code of laws systemati- 
cally acted upon. Not only was every 
tribe hostile to its neighbour on civil 
and religious grounds, blit family was 
in feud with family in the same tribe, 
and the law of blood -vengeance, which 
we have already adverted to, was the 
rule under which all lived and many 
died. Sehamyl, seeing that the per- 
petuation of this state of things pre- 
vented any common action against 
the public enemy, and especially 
objecting to offering up valuable lives 
to potty lends, has managed to modify 
it so that even the hostile sects of the 
same religion — namely, those of Omar 
and Ali — are induced by him to make 
common cause against the Christian 
lbe. When it is taken into consider- 
ation that religious sects commonly 
hate each other more in proportion to 
the slightness of their doctrinal differ- 
ences, and in all cases each other 
more than those of an entirely oppo- 
site religion, this will not appear the 
least ditlicult task that he had to 
perform. The whole of the country 
over which lie rules is divided into 
twenty provinces, each governed by 
a man called 11 Naib ; but only 
four of these governors, who are the 
most tried adherents of the prophet, 
have absolute authority : the rest are 
obliged to refer to the superior power 
for the ratification of their acts. Each 
furnishes three hundred horsemen — 


every ten families providing one. 
The family to which that one rider 
belongs is exempt from other 
imposts : the other nine furnish 
equipment and provision. These 
horsemen must be ready to mount 
and ride for their lives at all times, 
even in the night. This reminds one 
of the martial law enforced by the 
fiery cross of the Highland clans. In 
the year 181:>, Sehamyl had eight 
thousand of such horsemen. These 
serve for his standing army ; but 
besides these he has a militia. The 
whole male population of the Auls 
or Caucasian hundreds is exercised 
in arms and horsemanship. This 
militia is bound to defend its own 
district in case of attack, and on 
emergency to take a part in the 
prophet’s expeditions. SehannTs own 
body-guard consists of a thousand 
men, each of whom has a fixed por- 
tion of the spoils of war, besides an 
allowance of throe florins a-month. 
To belong to this body is an object of 
ambition to all the Aids of Daghestan. 
SehannTs revenues consisted at first 
entirely of the black mail lie levied in 
the Russian provinces. Of this he had 
a lift h, according to immemorial cus- 
tom. Of late, however, a regular tax- 
ation has been introduced, and the 
common treasure is swelled by a tithe 
uf the harvest. Another source of the 
sinews of war is remarkable, consider- 
ing the fanaticism on which the sys- 
tem rests. Jt consists of a kind of Jay 
impropriation of the revenues of the 
mosques and dervishel? ; but some of 
the ministers of religion are indemni- 
fied by being taken into military ser- 
vice, and others by receiving civil 
appointments; and, after all, the war 
might be considered in the light of a 
crusade, and that, in carrying it on, 
religious funds would not be much 
misapplied. A system of couriers 
ruling from village to village lias also 
been set on foot, probably revived 
from antiquity, as we know the Per- 
sians had itju the time of Xenophon. 
Rravery in war is honoured, in the 
European manner, by orders; while 
the punishment of death is indicted 
for cowardice, treachery, theft, or 
murder. Sehamyl does not disdain 
to resort to pious frauds to uphold his 
power, and pretends, perhaps himself 
in part believing, that he has confer- 
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ences with Allah on the most impor- 
tant matters. These conferences are 
supposed commonly to take place 
once a-ycar, and he prepares himself 
for them by a long course of seclusion, 
prayer, and fasting. During the whole 
of this time his house is strictly 
watched, and no one is admitted to 
his presence. That Sch amyl practises 
systematic imposition, is to lie expected 
from his fanatical character; nor must 
we. suppose this to detract from the sin- 
cerity of his fanaticism. A fanatic may 
impose, without being an impostor in 
the worst sense of t lie word. Nor 
is it quite correct to call Mahomet, 
or Cromwell, or Schamyl, half-fana- 
tic, half-impostor. All fanatics prac- 
tise imposition, because fanatics ; nor 
must they therefore be charged with 
the moral meanness of those who im- 
pose for little selfish ends. Full of 
their own views of religion, they have 
no eyes to see the plain right and 
wrong of simply moral questions. 
The end of all they say and do is to 
them so paramount, that the means 
become a secondary consideration. 
This seems to us to constitute the very 
distinction between fanaticism and 
healthy zeal, But we must be cautious 
hero of extending our charity too far; 
for by far the greater number of reli- 
gious impostors are certainly not fana- 
tics, but mere swindlers. Do not let 
us for a moment be supposed to place 
Schamyl in the same category with 
Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, and 
the blasphemous leaders of the 44 A ga- 
pe do me.” Joe Smith’s memory tins 
the advantage of a quasi-martyrdom, 
and on the strength of this his fol- 
lowers arc making hundreds of con- 
verts, especially among the Welsh 
sects. It is almost a pity that the 
people who lynched him did not con- 
tent themselves with tar and feathers. 
Unless we take the more charitable 
view of Schamyl’s fanaticism, nothing 
can be said in palliation of a crime 
which, according to Dr Wagner, will 
for ever stain his memory — a crime 
no less than matricide. The story 
is told by the German doctor 
much as follows : it seems to 
us of doubtful authority, as it was 
told to a Russian officer, name un- 
mentioned, by one of the most confi- 
dential of the Murids, being not im- 
probably a mere cock-and-bull story, 
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to inspire an exaggerated fear of the 
character of the prophet- warrior. In 
the year 1843, the inhabitants of the 
Greater and Lesser Tchetclma, being 
hard pressed oil all sides by Russian 
troops, and left helpless by the Les- 
ghian communities, resolved to send 
a deputation to Schamyl, with the re- 
quest that he would either send a 
sufficient number of warriors to enable 
them to make head against the Rus- 
sians, or else empower them to sub- 
mit to the Russian government, as 
their means of resistance were at an 
end. Now, it was well known that 
any one taking such a proposition to 
Schamyl, did it at the risk of his life, 
and in consequence no one could be 
found to volunteer to play the part of 
Archibald Bcll-the-cat. The Tclieteh- 
enzes saw there was nothing to be done 
but to choose tlieir envoys by lot. The 
fatal choice fell on four inhabitants of 
the village Gumri. Dangerous as was 
their mission, these proud mountaineers 
dared not show timidity, and they 
started on their journey to seek out 
Schamyl in his township of Dm go. 
In proportion, however, ns they ap- 
proached it, the danger of tlieir errand 
appeared to them in stronger light, 
and the. instinct of self preservation 
was awakened. They held several 
consultations as to the safest means 
of approaching the chief on the sub- 
ject, yet without fixing on any plan, 
till at last the eldest of them, called 

Topi, turned to his companions with 
these words — 44 You know,” said lie, 
14 how f impossible it would be even fur 
those Murids, who are most intimate 
with the mighty Imam, to use with 
impunity the expression 1 submission 
to the Giaour.* What would then 
be our fate if we dared to appear in 
his presence with such a mission V 
lie would at once command that our 
tongues should be cut out, our eyes 
put out, or our hands lopped oil*; and 
all this would not do our people the 
least good, but simply leave our 
families without support. I have 
turned the matter over in my mind, 
and thought of only one feasible plan 
of effecting our mission.” Topi's 
companions, of course, pressed him 
to communicate this plan. 41 1 have 
heard,” he continued, 44 that there is 
but one person who exercises a de- 
cided influence on the Imam, and 
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dares to utter words in his presence 
which would be the death of any 
one else. That person is his mother. 
A connection of mine, Uassim Mullah, 
in Dargo, will manage to introduce 
us to her without much difficulty, 
especially if wo make him a present 
of part ofthc money we have brought.” 
The other envoys were satisfied with 
this proposal, £nd empowered their 
companion to carry out his vicw3. 
When they arrived in Dargo, Topi’s 
frieml received them in an hospitable 
manner, and Topi took the earliest 
opportunity of letting Uassim Mullah 
know the object of their visit, and 
asking for his co-operation. ~So sooner 
were the w'ords uttered than 1 1 ass ini 
broke, out in a passion. u How could 
T,” said he, u be so unmindful of my 
honour as to put my hand to help so 
shameful a project as that of subjec- 
tion to the Giaour?” Tcpi knew his 
man, ---made a. dive into his pocket, 
and let slip, ns if quite b} r accident, a 
handful of gold pieces on the carpet. 
Uassim Mutinies features immediately 
relaxed from their sternness, and lie 
begged his friend to go over the story 
again, as he had understood him but 
imperfect I}- the first time. He asked 
him, at the same time, how many of 
such gold pieces he had brought with 
him. “ Three hundred pieces,” an- 
swered Tepi. “ Our whole tribe has 
subscribed to make it up. Here are 
seventy of them. Wo, intend to devote 
the residuary two hundred and thirty 
(»f them to the Ivhanuni, if she suc- 
ceeds in obtaining our object from her 
son.” Alas for human nature ! Ilassim 
Mullah agreed to further their design, 
on Condition of cutting down to two 
hundred pieces the old lady’s bribe, 
and pocketing the remaining thirty 
himself. When all had been agreed 
upon, Uassim went to the Khanuni, 
a lady universally respected for her 
benevolence, but who nevertheless 
was known to have an itching palm, 
and succeeded in persuading her to 
speak with her soil on the danger- 
ous subject.. Accordingly, the same 
evening she entered tier soil’s apart- 
ment, tv ho, with the Koran in his 
hand, was just preparing to despatch 
the Murids in attendance on him with 
exciting messages to different tribes. 
In spite of this urgent business, 'lie 
granted his mother a private audience, 


which was prolonged beyond mid- 
night. The precise nature of what 
passed between them w r as never ascer- 
tained. The next morning, when 
Ilassim Mullah visited the Khanum, 
he found her in tears, and deadly pale. 
“My son,” she said, w'itli faltering 
voice, “ does not b} r himself venture 
to decide on so important a point as 
that of the submission of the Tchetch- 
enzos to the Giaour; so he is gone 
into the mosque to pray and fast there 
till the moment when the Great Pro- 
phet shall reveal fiis will to him from 
liis own mouth.” Schamyl had, in fact, 
shut himself up in the mosque, having 
commanded all the people of Dargo 
to come about it and pvay until he 
should make his appearance with the 
Prophet's verdict. The whole people 
responded to this appeal, and sur- 
rounded the mosque, praying and 
howling. Put thrice twenty -four 
hours passed; many of the devotees 
failed for hunger and want of sleep. 
At last the door opened, and Sell amyl 
came out, palp, and with bloodshot 
eyes. After he had spoken in a low 
voice to one of the Murids w ho stood 
near, he mounted on the fiat roof of 
the mosque, whither several Murids 
accompanied him. There he remained 
standing in silence for some minutes, 
while all the people looked up to him 
with trembling expectation ; and as 
for the Tchetchcnzian envoys, they 
scarcely dared to breathe. {Suddenly 
one of the Murids, w ho had been sent 
to fetch the Khanum* appeared with 
her on the same roof. The Imam 
immediately ordered her to stand be- 
fore him, and exclaimed, raising liis 
sorrowful eyes to heaven — “ Great 
Prophet, thrive holy arc thy com- 
mands; they will be done.*’ Then lie 
turned to the people, and spoke with 
a loud voice. Men of Dargo, I have 
a fearful thing to announce to you. 
The Tchetchcuzes have entertained 
the shameless thought of submitting 
themselves to the Giaour, and have 
even gone so far as to send envoys to 
ask for inv permission. These mes- 
sengers well knew' the criminality of 
their business, so they did not venture 
to appear before me, but turned to 
my wretched mother, who, with the 
weakness of her sex, gave way to 
their importunity, and laid the wicked 
plan before me. My tender love for 
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her, and her urgent entreaty, em- 
boldened me eveu to consult Maho- 
met, the beloved of God, with regard 
to the Divine will. Wherefore have 
I, through three days and three 
nights, supported by your prayers, 
invoked the Prophet’s judgment, lie 
has honoured ine with his answer ; 
but that answer came on me like a 
thunder-clap. According to the will 
of Allah, it is decreed that the first 
person who brought the infamous pro- 
posal of the Tchetchenzes before me 
must be punished with a hundred 
heavy strokes of a whip. Alas ! this 
first person was no other than my 
mother.” When the poor old woman 
heard her name so mentioned, she 
raised a shriek of lamentation ; but 
Schamyl was inexorable. The Murids 
tore the long veil off the Khanum, 
bound her to a pillar, and Schamyl 
himself took the scourge to accomplish 
the frightful penance. At the lift 1i 
stroke, the Khanum dropped down 
dead under the lash of her son, who 
fell weeping at her feet. This was 
enough for nature; in a few minutes 
he sprang suddenly up,' and his eyes 
sparkled with ail expression of joy. 
lie raised himself to his full height, 
and spoke in a t one of dignity. “ God 
is God, and Mahomet is his prophet; 
lie has heard my earnest prayer, and 
permitted me to take upon myself the 
rest of the strokes to which my poor 
mother was condemned. 1 do it joy- 
fully, and recognise therein, lloiy 
Prophet, an invaluable sign of thy 
grace.” And rpiickly, and with a 
smile on his face, lie threw off his 
upper garments, and commanded two 
of his Murids to intlict upon him the 
rest of the blows. They did so, lay- 
ing on the bare back of their com- 
mander ninety -five heavy strokes, 
each of which drew blood, without 
his face changing a feature. After 
the last stroke, lie put on the clothes 
lying at his feet, came down among 
the astounded people, and asked, in a 
quiet, collected tone, “ Where are the 
miscreants for whose sake my mother 
was obliged to suffer this frightful 
punishment? Where are the envoys 
from the Tchetchenzes ? ” ' “ Here, 
here,” cried a hundred voices ; and in 
another moment the trembling victims 
were dragged before the face of the 
fanatical chief. Every one expected 


their instant death, and some Murids 
were already unsheathing their heavy 
sabres to be ready to execute them at 
a word from the Imam. The Tchet- 
chenzes lay with their faces to the 
earth, and muttered their dying prayer; 
but not one of them dared to lift his 
head to ask for a pardon which all 
thought impossible. Schamyl, to the 
surprise of all, lifted them up with his 
own hand, bade them take courage, 
and said, “Return to your own people, 
and relate to them, as a fit answer to 
their criminal and inconsiderate re- 
quest, all that you have seen and 
heard about me.” One may easily 
conclude that no message of similar 
import ever again found its way to 
Dargo. Now, on whatever authority 
this horrid story may rest, we can nut 
help being sceptical about it, fur in- 
ternal evidence seems against it. If 
Schamyl could obtain the Prophet’s 
permission to receive ninety- five lashes 
for his mother, he surely might, in 
the first place, have obtained permis- 
sion to be her substitute, for the whole 
hundred. Any hero of the same stamp, 
whatever his religious frenzy, would 
have preferred suicide to parricide. We 
have Sciiptural authority Ibr .Jeph- 
thah’s sacrifice of his daughter; and 
such stories as those of the sucrilice of 
JphigcniM by Agamemnon, and the case 
of Aristodenms the Messenian king in 
classical antiquity, have probably a 
true foundation ; but in Oriental cus- 
tom, as in Roman law, children were 
considered the slaves and property of 

their parents; in no case, even under 
the woman-degrading regime of Islam, 
parents of their children. In fact, the 
entire subjection of the child would 
point, if anything, to an exaggeration 
of parental reverence. We cannot 
believe that Schamyl’s influence over 
his people would have been increased 
by the sacrifice of his mother, though 
it might have been by his own vicari- 
ous penance. They must have in- 
vented this part of the story to frighten 
the Russians. As to his .strange es- 
capes, there is no reason to believe 
them untrue, any more than those of 
the Hruce or any other authenticated 
hero. Some of our own men in the 
Crimea have escapes to relate just as 
miraculous. Wc will quote a few 
words from a letter in the Times from 
a private in the Scotch Fusiliers, a 
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native of Girvan, in Ayrshire. li A 
inusket-ball went through iny right 
arm. It was just like a pin touching 
me at the time. I continued firing 
about live minutes; then I got a ball 
in the left breast. I never fell ; but, 
thank God, the ball passed quick as 
lightning through my back, just below 
my shoulder. The wound is three or 
four inches higher before than it was 
behind, bccauscrthc enemy were higher 
than we, they firing in a slanting di- 
rection.” lie goes on fighting, never- 
theless. u 1 was staggering down the 
hill as well as I could, when I was soon 
struck on the arm with a bit of a shell. 
I had no time to say a word till an- 
other ball went through my left thigh. 
I got about twenty yards further down, 
then fell on my face. I never got 
timorous till then.” |I)id you get 
timorous then, Joseph Coulter? We 
question it; at all events, we should 
think ourselves rather brave with your 
allowance of timidity.] . . . “ I "tried 
to get up, and with the help of God \ 
got to my feet once more. I was not 
one minute on my feet till a ball struck 
me on the first joint of the middle 
finger of my left hand, and broke it. 
I still kept m 3 ' feet. . . . My 

thigh is quite well. In mv next I will 
tell you how 1 got oil' the field. 1 am 
now able to walk about. I will soon 
be as good a man as ever. . . . Our 
quartermaster-sergeant, happening to 
pass, called out, 4 Halloo, my dear fel- 
low, where are you struck? ’ I said, 
4 Well, sir, I am struck with four balls 
and u bit of a shell.* 4 Good Cud ! * he. 
said, 4 and are you not dead yet ? ’ ” 
lie surely ought to have been dead long 
ago, on the same principle as that on 
which the Duke ought to have been 
beaten at Waterloo. lie was dead 
by every rule of science, but be told 
bis own story. Here is an escape as 
miraculous as any of Schainyl's. It is a 
great disadvantage to Schamyl's repu- 
tation that he enshrouds himsclfiii such 
inaccessibility. Few Europeans have 
been favoured with an interview with 
him. The Caucasus has been danger- 
ous to any travellers who might have 
been taken for Russian spies, and it 
would be dillicult, without akuowlcdgo 
of the language of the Inhabitants, to 
identify oneself. One of our steamers 
was fired at, in mistake for a Russian, 
by thcCircassians when they were burn- 


ing the forts that the Russians had 
abandoned, although, when the}’ found 
out their error, they were profuse in 
apologies. Our officers wno landed 
on a subsequent occasion, though they 
fraternised with the Circassians, could 
learn little or nothing about Scliamyl. 
The fact is, that Circassia proper lias 
been only occasionally the scene of 
his operations, and the fishers on the 
Black Sea have been in a manner, 
more so formerly than now, brought 
under Bus -.ism power. These very 
Circassians about whom most is known, 
and with whom Mr Bell and Captain 
Spencer became acquainted by actual 
residence among them, are very odd 
people. The position of woman amongst 
them in some respects resembles that 
of woman in the West. Being to a 
great extent monogamists, probably 
because they cannot afford polygamy, 
tlieir women seem to play a higher 
part than in Turkey proper. We have 
mentioned their exploits in war, equal 
to those of the maid of Saragossa. 
Nevertheless they export their daugh- 
ters for sale in the Turkish slave-mar- 
kets, andto replenish Turkish seraglios. 
It may be that the high position of 
woman is an old tradition in the purer 
races, and that some oftho original blood 
of the Teutonic stock still lingers in the 
Caucasus, which in the West runs in 
the veins of those who, heathen or 
Christian, have always reverenced wo- 
man; so that Tacitus remarked, in as- 
tonishment. at this trait of civilisation 
eighteeu hundred years.ago, 44 Aliquid 
divini incase putuut.” We must not 

be considered ungallant if we do not 
impute this Teutonic woman- worship 
entirely to moral ami intellectual supe- 
riority. The women of the German 
races are more beautiful than the men. 
It is not so with the Turks and Greeks 
— not so even with the Italians, in spite 
of Lord Byron — or, dare we say, even 
with the Spaniards. We have ourselves 
observed a superiority in the beaut}* of 
the men of Catalonia and Arragon, at 
least in the mountains, to that of the 
women, who arc beaten by their French 
.sisters on the other side of the Py- 
renees. But in the Caucasus, female 
beauty appears to be in perfection, and 
must have its effect 011 society in spite 
of Mahomcdanism. Thus we cannot 
help thinking that all the good the 
Caucasians have, belongs to their ori- 
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ginal traditions. They resemble in 
their good points the mountaineers of 
the Tyrol and Scrvia ; but they aro 
spoiled to a great extent by Tslamism. 
It is well to ponder this. Our ladies 
and the ladies of Paris are really in 
danger of a little sentimental Islamism, 
for they play Omar Pasha quadrilles, 
forgetting that the Turks, like the 
fabled Tenth, 41 never dance and they 
wear in their liead-dresscs gilded 
crescents, as the Athenians used to 
wear golden grass- hoppers. This is 
anything but the place for theological 
discussion, but we have surely a right 
to observe, in spite of our Ottoman 
alliance, that a religion can be worth 
nothing whi.ch is no religion at all for 
half the world, except by special 
favour, and that half the fairer and 
the better. Those whose Turkish 
sympathies would lead them astray, 
would do well to take Scott’s Talisman 
from the shelf, and read over the dia- 
logue between Sir Kenneth and Sala- 
din. We do not believe that civilisa- 
tion in Turkey can ever be more than 
a more varnishing of decay. Her 
Christian races must rise, her Ottoman 
nice must fall, and woe be to us if we 
attempt to arrest the decrees of Hea- 
ven. It is for her Christian races 
that we are warring now, if we know 
what we are about, and that they may 
be left to their natural development, 
tinsnuekle l by Muscovite interference. 
We must not for a moment suppose 
that we* arc fighting to rivet the 
sceptre in the hand of a power- - 

u A Dio .spiaccnte, ed a nemici suoi'’-— 

or no great good fortune can attend 
our arms. 

The highest praise we can give the 
Turkish government is that of * 4 blis- 
ses fa ire,” — that it docs not interfere 
with its Christian subjects. As long 
ago as 1>H9, we met at Chamouny 
some Moldavian gentlemen. They 
assured us tln.t under the Porte they 
enjoyed nearly perfect civil and reli- 
gious liberty, for they never saw a 
Turkish official ; they only paid a 
trilling tribute; while, even then, they 
lived in continual dread of the en- 
croachments of Russia. All this, 
however, is owing, not to the benevo- 
lence, but the imbecility of Turkey, 


whatever galvanic life Omar Pasha 
may give to her armies. Considering 
all this, we must not hope too much 
from Schamyl’s co-operation. It is 
doubtful whether he will ever be 
in a position to carry on war beyond 
his own mountains; though in his 
own mountains the diversion our arms 
are making makes him easily impreg- 
nable, and takes off the weight that ho 
lias felt for the whole of his former fife, 
so that he may fortify himself in them, 
always supposing his existence, at his 
leisure. The Caucasus safe, Georgia 
is isolated, and a little organisation 
of the Turkish armies there by Euro- 
pean officers would give them the 
upper hand. Their Asiatic armies are 
disorganised now, because the officers 
are sunk in sloth and every degrading 
vice ; for it is in the rich, and not in 
the poor, that the worst effects of 
Islamism are seen. Seh amyl might 
possibly be able to get as far as 
Titlis, as wo see that a spur of his 
mountains runs out. in that direction ; 
but we question if lie has artillery for 
a siege, and we should fear that his 
manner of carrying on war might make 
his alliance questionable, for the same 
reasons that Lord Chat ham objected 
to our employing the lied Indians and 
their scalping- knives in the American 
War. If we cannot beat Iliis^ia by 
fair civilised fighting, we had better 
not beat her at all. As it is, she luis 
shown but a bad example, although 
the Emperor is to be acquitted of 
such deeds as murdering the wounded, 
as he publishes an ukase against it ; 
yet we should scarcely be justified in 
retaliating, as long as she is more 
cruel to her own soldiers than to (he 
enemy — such cruelly ap; earing to be 
part of her military system. This is 
due to the Tartar blood of subordi- 
nates, more than, we should think, to 
the disposition of Nicholas. When 
speaking of Selmmyl, we forget how 
little the Czar himself, who is so much 
more accessible, is really known ly the 
world as a private man. He is pro- 
bably only now beginning to come 
before the world in his true colours. 
He is too near us for us to sec him, as 
Napoleon was to our fathers. Pos- 
terity will see him and judge him, and 
One higher than posterity. 
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We have often regretted that the 
inimitable author of Gil Bias has not 
given us, in his entertaining volumes, 
a minute and detailed biography of 
that ingenious personage, Ambrose de 
Lamela. He appears but too rarely 
in the pages of that excellent romance, 
and wc are rather tantalised than sa- 
tisfied by the glimpses which we are 
permitted to obtain. Rigid persons 
may object to certain of his actions as 
slightly latirudinarian, but wc are left 
in no doubt as to his principles, if, 
from some unexplained confusion in 
his ideas, he decamped with his mas- 
ter’s portmanteau two days after 
entering his service, he had previously 
made a visit to church, where he 
had been, to return thanks to heaven 
for having preserved him from all 
evil accidents on the road from Burgos 
even unto Valladolid.” A little later, 
we lind him levying contributions on 
the country, in the disguise of an ab- 
staining anchorite ; next, he puts oil 
t garments of an Inquisitor, and 
makes free with the ducats of a Jew ; 
afterwards, being convinced of the 
iniquity of cheating, he becomes a 
Carthusian monk, and is advanced to 
a place of trust in the convent ; and 
finally, towards the close of the ro- 
mance, wc find him, in consequence of 
a relapse from the ways of virtue, 
walking in procession to the pile as 
one of I lie \ictims of an onto <ht Jc. 
To this sad fate, Le Sage, though by 
no means the most austere of moralists, 
thought fit to condemn his pattern of 
the hypocritical rogue ; nor, though 
we admit the ingenuity of Ambrose, 
and are vastly tickled by the account 
of his depredations — though we ad- 
mire ids dexterity in gulling the pub- 
lic, and acknowledge the aptitude of 
the means which he employed — can 
we find fault with the author for his 
measure of retributorv j us t ice. On l lie 
contrary, wc should have felt rather 
shocked had we been compelled to 
take leave of Ambrose in the charac- 
ter of a grandee and millionaire, en- 
riched by the proceeds of his swind- 


ling, and maintaining a considerable 
position in society, on account of the 
wealth amassed by such very equivo- 
cal proceedings. 

Lt is, we think, a most desirable 
thing, that in all works of fiction, 
whether high or low, there should be 
a distinct development of the Nemesis, 
or retributive power — that vice or 
fraud, however exhibited, should not 
be portrayed as finally triumphant — 
but that each action, according to its 
merit or demerit, should have its pro- 
per moral consequence, ;uul produce 
its legitimate effect. What interest 
could any of us find in Bluebeard, if 
popular tradition had allowed old In- 
digo to chop oil' Fatima’s head, to hurl 
the screaming sister Ann from the 
heights of the bartisan, and to impale 
the avenging brothers on the stake? 
Is it not an immense relief to our feel- 
ings when, in the concluding act of 
the melodrama, "Jack, who is supposed 
to be far away at sea, perhaps whiten- 
ing the corals of the Pacific Ocean 
with his bones, darts upon the stage 
all alive and hearty, at precisely the 
right nick of time, and scores with his 
cutlass the skull of that villanous 
smuggler, who, after having impugned 
his fidelity, is now proceeding to take 
liberties with the disconsolate and 
despairing Pull? Rely upon it, there 
is a fine moral stratuip at the base 
of the popular heart. Even thieves 
and housebreakers will admit that the 
reputation of Jack Sheppard would 
have been lessened, and the profes- 
sional glories of David Haggart have 
been dimmed, bad not these illustrious 
individuals consummated their career 
upon the gallows. We cannot do 
without our moral. Some of the 
dramatists, such as Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Dryden, Congreve, and 
others, attempted to reverse the rule, 
and to exhibit vice as triumphant. 
Posterity has righteously judged them 
for their offence, and has dismissed 
them with ineffable disgust to a limbo 
from which there is no return. 

Passing from the domain of fiction, 
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and entcringthe territory of history, \vc 
find but few instances of rogues openly 
congratulating themselves upon the 
success of their roguery, and confi- 
dently demanding from the public ap- 
plause and congratulation, llaggart, 
to whom we have already alluded, 
did certainly, while under sentence of 
death, compile or dictate a biography, 
in which his various misdemeanours 
were palliated with excusable leniency; 
but then he never denied the justice 
of the sentence, nor attempted to 
maintain that predatory courses were 
the best qualification for honour and 
distinction in this world, or for happi- 
ness in that to come. Vidocq, the 
French police spy and informer, lias 
given us some curious revelations; but 
lie does not exhort others to adopt 
the same line of business, neither are 
his antecedents likely to allure many 
followers. Ten years have elapsed 
since the railway mania was at its 
height, and yet we are without any 
authentic memoir of a “stag.” Doubt- 
less, some of these agile beings must 
have escaped the general “tinchel” 
or demolislnnent of their race; but no 
survivor has had, as yet, the hardi- 
hood to tell us how he imposed upon 
a credulous public — by what nefarious 
means he inveigled victims to buy 
his worthless scrip at an astounding 
premium- or how he emerged, in the 
possession of a plum, from the general 
wreck of bankruptcy. We believe, 
with Shakespeare, that this kind of 
creature has fine feelings of his own ; 
and that the tears “ have coursed 
down his innocent nose,” not by any 
means on account of his own losses, 
but from a due sense of Christian com- 
miseration for the fate of multitudes 
whom he had swindled. That every 
one should put some flattering unction 
to his soul, for every misdeed which 
lie has committed, is natural and com- 
mon. The gold-fever, at the period 
to which we allude, was so universal 
that it may almost be styled an epi- 
demic ; and therefore we are the less 
inclined, perhaps entitled, now to 
challenge the erratic movements of 
those i% dumb denizens of the forest.” 
They are, at all events, quiet ; and 
do not, reversing the parable, call 
their neighbours, and kinsfolk, and 
the public in general, to rejoice with 
them over certain pieces of silver, 


which they never had lost, but which, 
on the contrary, had been acquired in 
a manner, and through a process, not 
quite creditable to their own morality. 

Adventurers there have been in all 
ages, who, calculating upon the in- 
exhaustible score of credulity contain- 
ed in the public reservoirs, have turn- 
ed that superabundance to their profit. 
The world has known quacks of all 
degrees, from. CaglidStro of the dia- 
mond necklace down to St John Long 
of the cabbage leaves, and doubtless 
it will know many more ; but up to 
the present time adventurers, quacks, 
and other impostors have been chary 
of their confessions. Some, having 
achieved their cud and made their 
fortunes by unscrupulous practices 
instead of honest industry, have set- 
tled down into respectable obscurity, 
and even changed their names, in 
order to escape an unenviable noto- 
riety. Others have attempted to 
brazen out their impostures, and 
have maintained to the very last 
that they were in truth and in reality 
what they represented themselves to 
be; and the same credulity which 
supported them when alive has gaine.l 
them posthumous adherents. l>ut it 
was reserved for our age and genera- 
tion to be requested to honour a man 
who, after having practised, by his 
own confession, innumerable decep- 
tions upon the public— after having 
fleeced them so successfully that lie 
has already, though but in middle life, 
realised a large fortune- has the as- 
tounding audacity to make a full re- 
velation of his practices; representing 
himself, at the same time, as an 
eminently moral and religious char- 
acter, and abso’jtely closing his book 
with an expression of his gratitude to 
heaven for the blessings which have 
been showered upon him ! 

Mr IMiiueas Taylor Ihirmmi is, we 
are thankful to say, not a native of this 
country. If he is, as the preface to 
the English edition ofhis Life advises 
us, “ essentially a popular man in his 
own country” — America — we cannot 
form any exalted idea of the standard 
of morals which prevails among our 
Transatlantic brethren. Hut wc 
rather apprehend that the writer of the 
said preface is by no means a master 
of synonymes, and that he confounds 
u popular,” which is one thing, with 
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u notorious,” which is another. Dando, 
the oyster-eater, was decidedly noto- 
rious, but we never heard him describ- 
ed as popular; and wc doubt much 
whether Barnum has any more title 
than Dando to the latter epithet. The 
great predatory consumer of the bi- 
valves left behind 1 dm no autobiogra- 
phy. Mad he done so, wc are sure 
that, in the words of the preface, 
“ the career of such a notability must 
present details of much interest, with 
lessons of practical wisdom and as 
Dando was really a genius in his way, 
we can hardly doubt that his adven- 
tures, had he chosen to relate them, 
would have been quite as interesting 
as .Baruum’s. Both of them adopted 
as their motto and rule of life, from 
an early age, the apothegm of ancient 

Pistol : — 

“ Why, thru t.lio world's mine oyster, 

Wlii idi I with sword will 

But Dando was a straightforward 
creature; and, being unskilled in 
tropes, interpreted the passage lite- 
rally, and confined his efforts to the 
entstf/n fc: win teas Barnum, having 
the l'< < //</<■$ of Creation in his eye, 
considered man in the light of a de- 
veloped oyster, and attacked the 
figurative mollusc. But how his ac- 
knowledged and vaunted success in 
this enterprise should render him 
“ popui'ar,” we really are at a loss to 
conceive. Dando was not popular 
either with oysters or oyster-venders — 
does the higher state of development 
necessitate a lower tone of the moral 
sentiment? 

Seriously — wc have not read, for a 
long time, a more, trashy or offensive 
buck than this; and we should not have 
considered it worthy of the least notice 
had we merely looked to the intrinsic 
merits of its contents. But it is worth 
noticing as a satire upon all of us; and 
we hope it may have the etfect — very 
diiferent from what its author intended 
— of opening the eyes of the public, for 
some little time aUeast, to the shame- 
less exhibitions which have become 
matter of regular trade and. specula- 
tion. In saying this, we arc so far 
from making a reflection upon honest 
showmen, that we are really advocat- 
ing their interests, lu the days of 
our boyhood there were no zoological 
gardens ; and we remember what in- 


tense delight the arrival of a caravan 
of wild beasts occasioned. There, on 
the Mound of Edinburgh, stood the 
mysterious quadrangle of waggons, 
with a huge and somewhat incongru- 
ous picture of lions, tigers, panthers, 
leopards, wolves, and boa-constrictors, 
making their way towards some com- 
mon centre-piece of carrion ; whilst 
pelicans were seen ladling up bucket- 
fids of fish ; and macaws, with bills 
like pickaxes, were smiting into the 
hearts of cocoa-nuts. But what were 
t Ijc outward depicted glories to those 
of the interior? Wretched paint! 
Our shilling paid, or rather paid for 
us by a sympathising relative, we 
walked into the menagerie with a far 
more excited feeling than any middle- 
aged traveller experiences when he 
first catches a glimpse of Timbuctoo. 
Strange and wildly tropical was the 
commixed odour of the sawdust, am- 
monia, and orange-peel. An unde- 
fined sensation of terror seized us on 
the trap-stair, while descending into 
the interior of the caravan ; for a 
hideous growling, snarling, hissing, 
baying, barking, and chattering, warn- 
ed us that the inmates were upon the 
alert, and between the entrance and 
the quadrangle there seemed danger 
of a protruded paw. But — once in — 
what a spectacle ! There was “ Nero,” 
the indulgent old lion, who would 
stand any amount of liberties- into 
whose cell you might go, safely as an- 
other Amlrocles, for the moderate fee 
of half-a-crown, and pluck with im- 
punity the. beard that erst had swept 
the sands of the Sahara. But in those 
days nobody gave us two-and- six- 
pence to make the experiment ; and, 
sooth to say, we would rather have 
expended the monoy, if offered, in the 
purchase of nuts and gingerbread, for 
the monkeys, racoons, and the dearly- 
beioved elephant. What a nice beast 
that elephant was, and what an appe- 
tite he possessed ! From nine in the 
morning till six in the dewy eve, his 
trunk was a 11101*0 vehicle for cakes, of 
which lie must have swallowed as 
many as ought to have deranged the 
digestion of a ragged school ; and yet, 
when the ordinary pasture-hour ap- 
proached, the unappeased devourer 
trumpeted with Ids proboscis, and 
absorbed as 111 a ny carrots as would 
have made broth for the army of the 
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Titans. Then there was “ Wallace,” 
— styled, par excellence , the Scottish 
lion — a rampant, reddish- maned ani- 
mal, who, though whelped in the 
North, retained all the ardour and 
passion of the Lilian blood, was char- 
acteristically tenacious of his dignity, 
elevated his tail in defiance, and would 
not tolerate the allVont of being roused 
by the application of the long pole. 
Horrid, with his demon eyes, lay 
couchant the awful form of the royal 
Bengal tiger, for whose innate ferocity 
we needed not the vouehinent of the 
keeper. Never shall we forget the 
ecstasy of fear that came over us, 
when the prowler of the Ilooglcy, 
waking up from some pleasant reverie 
of masticated Hindoo,* directed his 
glassy stare right at our chubby coun- 
tenance, and gave utterance to his 
approval of our condition by a sup- 
pressed growl, accompanied by a lick- 
iug of his grisly chaps, and a' display 
of the most tremendous fangs! Need 
we be ashamed to confess that we re- 
coiled from the dangerous proximity 
with a scream of abject terror; and, 
in doing so, came within sweep of the 
trunk of our former friend, the ele- 
phant, who*, possibly conceiving that 
our cap contained inexhaustible stores 
of gingerbread, picked it from our 
head, and instantaneously added it to 
the miscellaneous contents of his sto- 
mach ? Then there were at least 
half-a-dozen leopards, leaping over 
each other in fun, as though they 
were the most innocent creatures in 
the world ; and hyamas with their 
everlasting snarl ; and shaggy wolves ; 
and, (), such a magnificent grizzly 
bear, brought direct from the Rocky 
Mountains! Wo need not speak of the 
serpents, who, poor devils, spent most 
of their time under blankets, and 
seemed to survey with perfect indif- 
ference the rabbits who were munch- 
ing greens beside them ; nor of the 
ostrich, good to swallow a peck of 
twopenny nails, if not to furnish head- 
gear to a lady from its somewhat be- 
draggled plumage ; nor of the zebra, 
whom we greatly coveted for a pony. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
the ambulatory menageries were most 
valuable schools for instruction in 
natural history ; and therefore we re- 
gard with reverence the names of 
Wombweli and of Tolito. 


But we cannot extend our com- 
mendation to the traffickers in human 
excrescence and abortion. They are 
not one whit better than slave-dealers ; 
nay, in some respects, they are posi- 
tively worse. We might bo brought 
to tolerate a fellow who should ad- 
vertise an exhibition of spanking 
Georgians or Circassians; for beauty 
has its allurements, and we never yet 
knew the man who would not like to 
get a peep at the interior of the Sul- 
tan’s seraglio. But beauty is no re- 
commendation at all to the modern 
cai tills of the caravans. They look 
out systematically for deformity, and 
earn their degraded beer through the 
medium of the mishaps of nature. 
What advantage, what pleasure, what 
information can any one gather from 
an interview w ith a blinking Albino, 
whose eyes are as red as those of a 
ferret, and whose hair, ostentatiously 
combed over her shoulders, is as white 
as the snow on Ben-Novis? What 
charm can the mo»t ardent votary of 
Bacon ti iid in the conversation of the 
Big-faced Lady? What coalitionist 
could brave the disgust engendered 
by a survey of the Tie-bald Girl 1 
Wc do not object to a certain degree 
of en-buti-puint in females; but, when 
they surpass the weight of twenty 
stone in the scales, they are anything 
but pleasant to look on. As w o never 
happened to fancy one of the Carya- 
tides, we may be excused for ab- 
staining from worship ;u the enor- 
mous feet of the Sw iss Giantess ; and 
a sneeze, rather than a sigh, is our 
tribute to the Hottentot Aphrodite. 
Wc object to giants (juite as strongly 
as did Jack of Cornwall. 'They are, 
generally speaking, a knock-kneed, 
ill-made, ungainly, unshapely, ami 
preposterously stupid section of mor- 
tals, who arc only superior to the 
standard population in respect of a 
few inches, to which cork soles do con- 
siderably contribute, and they are of 
an ogre-like appetite. Look at one of 
them, and wluit do you sec to admire? 
Has he the form of an Apollo, the 
front (A n Jove, or even the brawn of 
a Hercules? Nothing of the sort. 
Ho is shaped like the monster in 
Frankenstein — his forehead is vil- 
lauously low — and the calves of his 
legs, from long confinement, arc as 
flaccid as the bladder in the interior 
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of a well- kicked football. Then look 
at the dwarfs; — can anything be more 
absolutely loathsome? When Provi- 
dence, in its inscrutable ways, sends 
such an addition to a household, it is 
as carefully kept out of sight as if it 
were a fairy changeling. All the family 
are kind to the emit, as such a de- 
formity is called in Scotland, but it is 
certainly not paraded as an object of 
wonder and congratulation. Yet there 
are men who gain their livelihood by 
hawking such unhappy and unfortu- 
nate beings as shows; and a Legisla- 
ture which has prohibited dogs from 
being used as draught; animals of car- 
riage, to the ruin of many a dismem- 
bered tar, who would rather have 
wanted meat for his own mouth 
than neglected the companions of his 
pilgrimage, sanctions, without any 
scruple, these disgusting and degrad- 
ing exhibitions of human deformity ! 

We repeat, that showmen, in their 
legitimate sphere, have our entire 
sympathy. They have done, in their 
own line, good service to the State, 
and we hope they may continue to do 
so. Even the humblest penny show, 
with no more apparatus than a mag- 
i ifying glass, through which is seen a 
t derable view of Paris, Rome, or St 
Petersburg, tends to give new and 
nioi' extended ideas to thousands of 
our rural population. A lecture from 
laud John Russell upon the Consti- 
tutional History of England has im- 
measurably less c licet on the popular 
mind, than the poor engine, resembling 
an orgab in atrophy, which yonder 
plodding mendicant carries upon his 
shoulders ; for within it there are pic- 
tures of the death of Kelson at Tra- 
falgar, the final charge at Waterloo, 
ami the coronation of our beloved 
Queen, which will make youthful 
hearts bound and throb with a sensa- 
tion of patriotism and loyalty, more 
estimable by a thousand times than 
the dull assent of dotards to the effete 
prosing of a Whig. And, before- the 
year is ont, there will be, in every 
village and hamlet, representations of 
Alina and of lukcrmnun, battles in 
which Jack, Tom, and Harry have 
not merely an historical but a real 
family interest; for in the one a father 
was engaged, and iu the other. a 
brother was wounded, and the. na- 
tional quarrel has become their own, 


and the boys are ready, if need be, 
to devote themselves for their Queen 
and the country. 

Recognising, as we thus do, the 
power of showmen, it follows that we 
regard as a huge delinquency, orrather 
crime, the conduct of those who abuse 
and desecrate such power. Ry his own 
showing, Itanium is the chief of such sin- 
ners. The moral obliquity of the man 
is so decided and confirmed, that we 
need be at no pains to point it out, 
for he openly proclaims it. He can 
discern no distinction between truth 
and falsehood, save as either tends to 
swell his amount of personal profits. 
We need hardly remark, after this, 
that truth is at a fearful discount ; ami 
he chuckles over successful knavery, as 
if it were a passport to the gates of hea- 
ven ! The memoirs ofsuch an individual 
do not form the most agreeable subject 
for an article ; but as Jtarnnm pro- 
fesses to love publicity, lie shall have 
it, at least in so far as lies in our power. 
Jt would be cruel to deny to such a 
distinguished and indefatigable aspir- 
ant any of the honours of the pillory. 

While saying this, however, we by 
no means pledge ourselves to give liitn 
a regular review. Alltish are not worth 
the gutting; and really Itanium pre- 
sents to us such a superabundance of 
garbage, that we are compelled to ex- 
ercise a due discretion. Therefore we 
shall pass over, without any especial 
notice, the family-tree of the illustrious 
Uarnums, merely remarking that the 
plant- in question had jts roots in the 
state of Connecticut. Kor need we 
bother ourselves much with the in- 
fantine recollections of our Seapin, 
whose precocious genius for money- 
making was exhibited at the early age 
of six, when he commenced business 
on his own account, orrather /u/hisown 
account, as a manufacturer and vender 
of molasses-candy, gingerbread, and 
cherry-rum. This is pretty well to 
begin with. The young purveyor who, 
at six years, was at once a confectioner, 
cook, and •distiller, and made large 
profits on each branch of trade, is al- 
most as good a subject for a heroic 
hymn from a Yankee Homer, as was 
Hermes, vhosc predatory exploits, 
Ibur-and-twenty hours after he was 
born, have been celebrated l>y the blind 
old man of Scio's rocky isle. l>y the 
way, we should like to know m lint. 
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kind of state this Connecticut really is. 
If we are to take Bnnmin’s word for 
it, the division in which he and his 
were raised, was a mere colony of 
sharpers ; every man, woman, and 
child in it attempting to outwit, over- 
reach, and defraud their neighbours. 
Our friends in America had better look 
to it in time ; for if the statements 
in this book as to the tone of the moral 
perceptions prevalent among the bulk 
of the middle classes are allowed to 
remain uncoutradictcd and unrepudiat- 
ed — if Barn uni’s sketches of society are 
acknowledged to be true — thou they 
dare not hereafter take exception to the 
harshest and most unfavourable pic- 
tures which have been drawn by 
European travellers. We say this in 
the most friendly spirit to America and 
the Americans; recollecting how often 
they have complained, with evident 
soreness, of being maligned and mis- 
represented. Well, then, wc can assure 
them that this book of Barn urn’s, which 
we doubt not will have a very con- 
siderable circulation in this country, 
is calculated to do them more harm than 
anything that was ever written by an 
alien. What can we think of a com- 
munity in which a combmaker, re- 
presented as a man of some sub- 
stance, suborns a boy, the son of a 
practising physician, to steal horns 
from a warehouse in the docks, and if 
he can u rrtanage to hook some of them 
occasionally," oilers to give him rather 
less than half their market value? Xo 
doubt such thmgs occur in London, 
among the slopsellers and venders of 
marine stores ; but not in the way of 
selecting boys of respectable parentage 
as their instruments. In the instance 
which Barnum cites, the youth was a 
great deal too knowing to place him- 
self within the grasp even of such law 
as is administered by the “ Judges " 
of Connecticut ; but he had no mind 
to forego the plunder; so, with an 
acuteness which might have done 
honour to Macchiavclli ere he assumed 
his first pair of breeches*, the sharp 
juvenile accepted the engagement, and 
drove for a considerable period a pro- 
fitable trade in horns. These, how- 
ever, were abstracted, not from the 
wharf, but from the stores of his un- 
conscious employer, who was thus buy- 
ing hi s own property from his own ac- 
credited thief l Ancient Sparta, with 


its queer system of infant ethics, is out- 
done by modern Connecticut. 

Beautiful pups these people of Con- 
necticut appear to be, according to 
the revelations of Mr Barnum ! Here 
he is, as a clerk in a store, having 
previously dabbled in lotteries. Let 
us hear our moralist, atatis 17, on 
the state of provincial trallic : — 

“Messrs Keeler ami Whitlock sold out 
their store of goods to Mr Lewis Taylor 
in the summer of lSi?7. 1 remained a 
short time as clerk for Mr Taylor. They 
have a proverb in Connecticut, that “ the 
best school in which to have a boy learn 
human nature, is to permit him to he a 
tin pedlar for a few years.’ [ think his 
chances for getting ‘Ids eye-teeth cut’ 
would be equally great in a country bar- 
ter store like that in which 1 was clerk. 
As before stated, many of our customers 
were hatters, and we took hats in pay- 
ment for goods. The large manufac- 
turers generally dealt pretty fairly by us, 
but some of the smaller fry occasionally 
shaved us prodigiously. There probably 
is no trade hi which there can he more 
cheating than in hats. If a hat was 
damaged ‘ill colouring ’ or otherwise, 
perhaps by a cut of half a foot in length, 
it was sure to be patched up, smoothed 
over, and slipped in with others to send 
to the store. Among the furs used f^r 
the nap of hats in those days, were olti r, 
beaver, Uns-ia, nutria otter, cony, mr.-k- 
r.it, etc., etc. The best fur was otter, the 
poorest was cony. 

“ The hatters mixed their inferior furs 
with a little of their best, and s->ld us hats 
for ‘otter.’ We in return mixodour sugars, 
teas and liquors, and gave them the most 
valuable names. It was ‘dog eat dog ■ 
‘ tit for tat.' Our cottons were sold for 
wool, our wool and cotton for silk and 
linen ; in fact, nearly everything was dif- 
ferent from wha it was represented. The 
customers cheated us in their fabrics ; we 
cheated the customers with our goods. 
Kadi party expected to he cheated, if it 
was possible. Our eyes, and not onr 
ears, had to be our masters. We mu.it 
believe little that we saw, and less that 
we heard. Our calicoes were all ‘ fast 
colours/ according to our representa- 
tions, and the colours would generally 
run ‘fast* enough and show them a tub 
of soapsuds. Our ground coffee was as 
good as burned peas, beans, and corn 
could make, and our ginger was tolerable, 
considering the price of corn-meal. The 
‘tricks of trade’ were numerous. If a 
‘ pedler ’ wanted to trade with us for a 
box of beaver hats worth sixty dollars 
per dozen, he was sure to obtain a box of 
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6 conics’ which were dear at fifteen dol- 
lars per dozen. If we took our pay in 
clocks, warranted to keep good time, the 
chances were that they were no better 
than a chest of drawers for that purpose 
— that they were like Pindar’s razors 
e made to sell;’ and if half the number 
of wheels necessary to form a clock 
could be found within the case, it was as 
lucky as extraordinary.” 

The old on to biological adage as to 
the necessity of creeping before liying 
is well illustrated in the ease of Bar- 
luiin ; and therefore we need not refer 
to his small preliminary 44 dodges.” 
AVith that strange infatuation, or 
rather moral obliquity of vision, to 
which we have already referred, lie 
duos not seem to be conscious that 
nil his professions of piety and re- 
ligion are utterly negatived by liis 
conduct ; and that, while he wishes 
to bes considered theoretically a saint, 
he is practically describing himself, by 
his deeds, as a very serious and in- 
veterate sinner. Many vices there 
are to which youth is subject and 
peculiarly prone * and rarely does it 
happen that even the best guarded 
and instructed pass through that fiery 
ordeal without stains, which ought to 
be so many mementoes to them to 
avoid harsh and illiberal judgments, 
and to be merciful and forbearing in 
their estimate of their fellow-men, as 
they trust one day, at the highest 
Tribunal, to obtain the meed of mercy. 
But are tie* passions of youth, or its 
excesses even, to be named in the 
same category with that lust of gold, 
which, when it once gains the mas- 
tery, overthrows every moral prin- 
ciple or precept which stands between 
it and the coveted acquisition V God 
forbid ! Possibly Mr Barnum, in the 
course of his literary researches, never 
happened to fall in with the sayings 
of the son of Sirach, and therefore may 
not be able to appreciate the ethical 
forces of such sentences as these : — 

“ Set not thine heart upon goods 
unjustly gotten ; for they shall not 
profit thee in the day of calamity.” 

“ Winnow not with every wind, 
and go not into every way *, for so 
doth the sinner that hath a double 
tongue.” 

u J)eviso not a lie against thy 
brother; neither do the like to tfiy 
friend.” 


44 Use not to make any manner of 
lie, for the custom thereof is not 
good.” 

44 Ilatc not laborious work, neither 
husbandry, which the Most High hath 
ordained.” 

Such learning can hardly be ex- 
pected from one who is clearly ignorant 
of the rudiments of ethics. lie meets 
the adage that 44 honesty is the best 
policy” with a broad and emphatic de- 
nial. He seems to think that if a man 
professes U;etotalism,is punctual in his 
payments, and discharges his family 
duties iu a creditable manner, he is 
entitled to claim carte blanche as to 
anything else, and play whatever 
tricks he may find most conducive to 
his immediate profit. Before he was 
two- ami -twenty, he had set up stores, 
started all manner of lotteries, taken 
unto himself a wife, established a 
newspaper called the Herald of Free- 
dom, and been lined and imprisoned 
fur libel! Until we read this book of 
his, we really believed that Mr 
Dickens, in Ids Martin Chuzzkwit , 
had slightly exaggerated matters in 
his depiction of 44 Colonel Diver,” and 
the boy -editor “Jefferson Brick.” 
We now acknowledge oijr error, and 
cheerfully admit, on the strength of 
this corroborative evidence, that the 
sketches of Mr Dickens, so far from 
being caricatures, are very decidedly 
within the mark. Let us hear Squire 
Barn n m’s own account, as published 
in his own paper, of liis triumphal 
return from jail : — 

“ P. T. Barnum and the band of music 
took thoir seats in a coach drawn by six 
horses, which had been prepared for the 
occasion. The coach was preceded by 
forty horsemen, and a marshal, bearing 
the national standard. Immediately in 
the rear of the coach was the carriage of 
the orator and the president of the day, 
followed by the committee of arrange- 
ments and sixty carriages of citizens, 
which joined in escorting the editor to 
his home in Bethel. 

“ When the procession commenced its 
march, amidst the roar of cannon, three 
cheers were given by several hundred 
citizens who did not join in the procession. 
The band of music continued to play a 
variety of national airs until their arrival 
in Bethel (a distance of three miles), 
when they struck up the beautiful ami 
appropriate tune of ‘ Home, sweet Home ! ’ 
After giving three hearty cheers, the 
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procession returned to Danbury. The 
utmost harmony and unanimity of feeling 
prevailed throughout the day, and we 
are happy to add that no accident oc- 
curred to mar the festivities of the occa- 
sion/' 

What were the triumphs of Scipio 
Africauus, of Pompey, and of Ciesar, 
compared with the ovation of Barnuni ? 

Of course, a man who had received, 
and, as lie tells us, merited such 
honours, could not be expected to con- 
iine himself for the rest of his life to 
dealing in paltry traffickings in wooden 
nutmegs, or the sale of pocket-books, 
combs, beads, cheap finger- rings, and 
“ stewed oysters.” He acknowledges 
that his mercantile business did not 
thrive; and we arc not surprised at 
the confession. In 1835, he com- 
menced his real career. His first 
speculation was of the following 
kind: 

u In the latter part of July 1S35, Mr 
Coley Bartram, of Reading, Cfc., and at 
present a resident of the same State, called 
at our store. He was acquainted with 
Mr Moody and myself. lie informed us 
that he owned an interest in an extra- 
ordinary negro woman, named Join-: 
Hkth, whom lie believed to be one hun- 
dred and sixty-one years of age, and whom 
lie also believed to have been the nurse ot‘ 
General Washington, lit; had sold out 
his interest to his partner, U. W. Lindsay, 
of Jelfcrsoi^ county, Kentucky, who was 
now exhibiting her in Philadelphia, but 
not having much tact as a showman, he 
was anxious to sell out and return home. 

“ Mr Hart min also handed me a copy of 
The Penv»ylrauw Inquirer, of July To, 
and directed my attention to the 
following advertisement, which 1 here 
transcribe rer hatha ; — 

“ rT' 111 i >SIT V. — The citizens of Philadelphia 
and its v.riuity ha\o an opportunity of witm-ss- 
inj? at the IMasovic llAi.r. mu; nf the KroatCMt 
natural curiosities ever witnessed, viz., .JOICK 
1IKT1I, a ne^ress, :u;«;d P»l years, who formerly 
belonged to the father of (leneral VVi.sliirijpoiit 
Wie has been a member of the Paj.tist (liiiidi 
I Pi ynai-h, and can rehearse many hymtis, and 
Mut* them according to former custom. She was 
horn eear the old river in Virginia, and 

1j:ls for UO or 100 years lived in Paris, Kentucky, 
with the Howling family. 

All who have seen this extraordinary won, an 
are satisfied of the truth of the account >»f her a^e. 
The evidence of the Howling family, which is re- 
spectahle, iVfctroiig, hut the original hill of sale of 
Aumstii. . ”\ Vash m gton, in his own handwriting, 
and other evidence whh h the proprietor lias in his 
possession, will satisfy even the mo. t incredulous. 

“ A Jadv will attend at. the hall during the after- 
noon and evening for the tu:coinmo»latioii of those 
ladies who may call. 

“ The New York newspaper* had al- 


ready furnished descriptions of this won- 
derful personage; and becoming consider- 
ably excited upon the subject, 1 proceeded 
at once to Philadelphia, and had an in- 
terview with Lindsay at the Masonic 
Hall. 

“ I was favourably struck with the ap- 
pearance of the old woman. So far as 
outward indications went concerned, she 
might almost as well have been called a 
thousand years obi as any other age. She 
was lying upon a high lounge in the mid- 
tile of the room; her lower extremities 
were drawn up, with her knees elevated 
some two feet above the top of the lounge. 
She was apparently in good health and 
spirits, but former disease or old age, or 
perhaps both combined, had rendered her 
unable to change her position ; in fact, 
although she could move one of her arms 
at will, her lower limbs were fixed in 
their position, and could not he straight- 
ened. She was totally blind, and her 
eyes were so deeply sunken in their 
sockets that the eyeballs seemed to have 
disappeared altogether. Sin; had no teeth, 
but possessed a head of thick bushy grey 
hair. Her left arm lay across her breast, 
and she had no power to remove it. The 
lingers of her left hand were drawn down 
so as nearly to elo-e it. and remained 
fixed and immovable. The nails upon 
that hand were about four inches in 
length, and extended above her wrist. 
The nails upon her large toes also had 
grown to the. thickness of nearly a quarter 
of an inch. 

“She* was very sociable, and would 
talk almost incessantly so long a - visitors 
would converse with her. She sang :t 
variety of ancient hymns, and was very 
garrulous when speaking of her protege 
‘dear little George,’ as she termed the 
great father of our country. She declared 
that she was present at his birth, that 
she was formerly the slave of Augustine 
Washington, the father of George, and 
that she was me first person who put 
clothes upon him. 1 In fact/ said Joicc, 
and it was a favourite expression of hers, 
‘ l raised him/ She related many in- 
teresting anecdotes of ‘ her dear little 
George;’ and this, mixed with her con- 
versations upon religious subjects — for 
she claimed to be a member of the Bap- 
tist Glmrch— rendered her exhibition an 
extremely interesting one.” 

We give the passage entire, in order 
that our readers may understand what 
kind of exhibitions are popular in 
America. Supposing the story to be 
true, though even Barnum does not 
a fleet to believe it, here is a miserable 
old object, scarce better than an ani- 
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mated corpse, sold, at the age of 101, 
to be hawked about the country, for 
the gain of the exhibitors. Mrs Stowe, 
in her famous novel, has brought for- 
ward nothing so hideously repulsive ; 
and we are satisfied that, had she 
narrated such a story in her book, 
one -half of her European readers 
would have thrown it down with an 
impatient exclamation of incredulity, 
hut old as she* was, Joicc Hetli ap- 
peared to Barnum capable of the pro- 
duction of many dollars. lie sold all 
that he had, and even borrowed ; 
but in the end became the proprietor 
of this unhappy being for the sum of 
one. thousand dollars, engaged a cer- 
tain lawyer, Mr Levi Lyman — no in- 
appropriate name — as an assistant in 
exhibiting, and set the press to work. 

'The exhibition, for a time, proved 
very profitable, as the old woman was 
made to sing a succession of Baptist 
hymns ; but when it began to fail, the. 
adroit Barnum w as ready with a new 
stimulant for the public curiosity. 
Here it is : — 

“ When the audiences began to decrease 
in numbers, :i short communication ap- 
p -ail'd in one of the newspapers, signed 
‘ A Visitor.’ in which the. writer claimed 
io have made an important disru\erv. 
lie -Mated that Juice Beth, as at present 
exhibited, was a humbug, whereas, if the 
simple * ru tli was told in regard to the 
exhibition, it was really vastly curious 
and interesting. * The fact is,’ said the 
communication, 4 Juice Jleth is not a hu- 
man being. What purports to bo a. re- 
markably old woman is simply a curiously- 
constructed automaton, made up of whale- 
bone, india-rubber, and numberless springs 
ingeniously put together, ami made to 
move at the sliglite.-t touch, according to 
the will of the operator. The exhibitor 
is a ventriloquist, and all the conversa- 
tions apparently held with the ancient 
lady are purely imaginary, so far as she 
is concerned, for the answers and inci- 
dents purporting to be given and related 
by her, are merely the veutriloquiai voice 
of the exhibitor.' • 

“ Maelzel’s ingenious mechanism some- 
what prepared the wav for this announce- 
ment., and hundreds who had uot visited 
Jo ice Beth were now anxious to see the 
curious automaton ; while many who had 
seen her were equally desirous of a second 
look, in order to determine whether or 
not they had been deceived. The conse- 
quence was, our audiences again largely 
increased.” 


The success of this expedient, 
“ dodge,” or whatever else it may be 
called, was so marked, t ,f at it was 
necessary to curtail the. psalmody of 
Joice. It is impossible not to recog- 
nise the candour of the following 
avowal : — 

“ We hastened our return to New York 
to fill a second engagement 1 had made 
with Mr Niblo. The American J institute 
held its annual Fair at his garden, and 
my engagement was to commence at the 
same time. The great influx of visitors 
to the Fair caused our room to he con- 
tinually crowded, insomuch that we were 
frequently compelled to announce to ap- 
plicants that the hall was full, and no 
more could be admitted for the present, 
in those cases we would liurry up the 
exhibitions, nit *ho rt a huim) or tiro, 
answer questions with great rapidity, and 
politely open the front door as an egress 
to visitors, at the same time opening the 
entrance from the garden for the ingress 
of fresh customers.” 

Sorry are we to say, that the out- 
rages upon the old negress did not 
end oven with Jut death. She expir- 
ed a few* months after Barnum bought 
her, and the dissection of the body 
gave rise to a controversy touching 
her ago: in the course of- which con- 
troversy, Lyman, Barnunfs assistant, 
stated to the editor of a newspaper, 
with a view to publication, that the 
whole history and the years of Joice 
Ileth was the invention df his em- 
ployer; that Barnum had found the 
li egress in the outhouse of a planta- 
tion in Kentucky, extracted her teeth, 
and instructed her in the Washington 
story. 

Mark the impudence of the follow- 
ing remark on the part of the moral 
Barnum! lie had been accused by 
the editor of a leading newspaper, 
upon the information of his own 
jypdstaut, not only of having perpe- 
trated a gross imposture upon the 
public, but of having used brutal 
cruelty on the person of an old 
woman, to give her the appearance 
of a perfectly fabulous age. He w as 
so far from manifesting any resent- 
ment towards bis assistant, that he 
continued him in his employment 
until Lymau became a Morinonito, 
and removed to Nauvoo. And so 
little desirous was he of wishing the 
American public to understand that, 
in his first essay at showmanship, he 
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had acted in good faith, that he now 
says 

“ The Htory of Lyman has since been 
generally accredited as the true history 
of the old negress, and never, until the 
present writing, have I said or written a 
word by way of contradiction or correc- 
tion. Newspaper and social controversy 
on the subject (and seldom have vastly 
more important matters been so largely 
discussed^ served my purpose as ‘ a show- 
man/ by keeping my name before the 
public.” 

AVhat does this amount to, but an 
assertion that, in America at least, 
it is better to be accounted a clever 
rascal than an honest man ? Again 
we repeat, that this is a matter for the 
Americans to take up. It is for them 
to decide whether Burnum has libelled 
his countrymen, or whether the gene- 
ral moral tone prevalent on the other 
side of the Atlantic is such as he in- 
sinuates it to be. For Barnum’s pre- 
tensions are very large. He repre- 
sents himself now, not only as opulent, 
but as being a man of high considera- 
tion ; and he attributes his position 
to practices inconsistent with common 
honesty. Is he right or is he wrong 
in liis estimate? We cannot say. 
Impudence like this bailies specula- 
tion ; and we must leave him to the 
judgment ol'his countrymen. 

u Aunt Juice” being evidently not 
likely to hist long, whether her age 
was 1GU, or only the half of it, Bar- 
man, with his usual prudence, looked 
out for a novelty to take her place, 
and pitched upon a certain plate- 
spinner, or mountebank, called An- 
tonio — a very poor Italian snake, no 
better than the half-nude acrobats 
who are permitted, by the negligence 
of the police, occasionally to infest our 
streets whom, having got thoroughly 
washed, lie dignified by the name of 
Signor Vivalla. 'This signor cnuTa 
balance guns upon his nose, walk 

on stilts, and perform various of the 
feats which arc now only astonishing 
to the most remote of our agricultural 
population. But they were quite new 
when Barnuin engaged him, and might 
possibly, as feats, have drawn a dollar 
or two per night for their exhibition, 
after all the expenses were paid. 
Not much more assuredly ; but the 
acute Baninm saw bis opportunity. 
A native professor of gymnastics had 


a strong party, and, when Vivalla 
lirst appeared, that professor had col- 
lected a sibilant audience. Imme- 
diately Barnuni took his line. lie 
challenged, in the name of the great 
Vivalla, any native performer to com- 
pete with him on the stage, for a 
wager of a thousand dollars, and, 
that being accepted by the American 
acrobat Roberts, rashly, and in such 
a way as must have led to his for- 
feiture of the stake, Barnuin brought 
the two men together, made the show, 
and reaped the advantage, as long as 
it would pay, of the seeming competi- 
tion between the American and Ita- 
lian artists. That Barnuni should 
have engaged in such petty frauds is 
not surprising ; our only wonder is at 
the apparent complacency of his re- 
velations. 

Vet, notwithstanding all his 
u dodges,” Barn uni was for a long 
time unsuccessful. In fact, he was 
so far from making a fortune in 
America, that in 1841 he became, as 
lie candidly admits, “ about as poor 
as I should ever wish to be. 1 looked 
around in vain for employment con- 
genial to my feelings, that would servo 
to keep my head above water.” 

1 1 is first decided hit was the pur- 
chase of the American museum. New 
York, a transaction which lie con- 
trived to carry through upon credit. 
This emporium of delights is not to be 
classed with the collections of speci- 
mens of natural history and antiqui- 
ties which are to be found in most 
large cities. It was, mid we presmno 
is, a gigantic congregation of shows of 
all kinds, as may be gathered from 
the following description of it by the 
spirited proprietor : — 

“ Industrious fleas, educated dogs, jug- 
glers, automatons, ventriloquists, living 
statuary, tableaux, gypsies, alhinocs, fat 
hoys, giants, dwarfs, rope- dangers, cari- 
ciiturus of phrenology, and * live Yan- 
kees/ pantomime, instrumental music, 
singing and dancing in great variety (in- 
cluding Kthiopiaris), etc. Dioramas, pa- 
nora mas, models of Dubl in, Baris, Niagara, 
Jerusalem, etc., mechanical figures, fancy 
glass-blowing, knitting machines and 
other triumphs in the mechanical arts, 
dissolving views, American Indians, in- 
cluding their warlike aud religious cere- 
monies enacted on the stage, etc., etc. 

“ l need not specify the order of time 
in which these varieties were presented to 
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the public. Tn one respect there has been 
a. thorough though gradual change in the 
general plan, lor the moral drama is now, 
ami has been for several years, the prin- 
cipal feature of the Lecture Kooni of the 
American Museum. 

11 Apart from the merit anti interest of 
these performances, ami apart from every- 
thing connected with the stage, my per- 
manent collection of curiosities is, without 
doubt, abundantly worth the uniform 
charge of admission to all the entertain- 
ments of the establishment, and I can 
therefore afford to be accused of * hum- 
bug * when I add such transient novelties 
as increase its attractions. Jf I have ex- 
hibited a. questionable dead mermaid in 
my Museum, it should not be overlooked 
that 1 ha ve also exhibited camcleopards, a 
rhinoceros, grisly hears, ourang-outangs, 
great serpents, etc., about which there 
could be no mistake, because they were 
alive ; and l hope that a little ‘ clap- 
trap ’ occasionally, in the way of trans- 
parencies, flags, exaggerated pictures, ami 
pulling advertisements, might find an off- 
set in a. wilderness of wonderful, in.-truc- 
tive, and amusing realities. Indeed, I 
cannot doubt that the sort of 4 clap-trap * 
here referred to is allowable, and that 
the public like a little of it mixed up 
with the great realities which 1 provide. 
The titles of * humbug,’ and the 4 prince 
of humbugs,’ were first applied to me by 
myself. ■" 

T he story of the mermaid is rather 
a curi mis one. It was, says Barnum, 
“ an uglv, dried-up, black- looking, 
and diminutive specimen, about three 
feet long, its mouth was open, its 
tail turned over, and its arms thrown 
up, giving it the appearance of having 
died in great agony.” This interest- 
ing exile from the bowers of Arnphi- 
1 rite was in reality neither more nor 
less than an ingenious manufacture, 
composed of the head, body, and arms 
of an ape, and the tail of a fish, 
and was said to have been brought 
from Japan. An ordinary showman 
would probably have rejected it as 

little likely to prove attractive : Uar- 
num, however, saw- his way at once, 
and hired it for his museum. The first 
thing was to set the press to work, 
and the pull* preliminary w as admi- 
nistered in the following fashion : — 

“In due time a communication appeared 
in the Nor York J lent Id, dated and 
mailed in Montgomery, Ala., giving the 
news of the day, trade, the crops, political 
gossip, etc., and also an incidental para- 


graph about a certain Dr Griffin, agent of 
the Lyceum of Natural History in London, 
recently from Pernambuco, " bo had in 
his possession a most remarkable curio- 
sity, being nothing less than a veritable 
mermaid taken among the Fejee Islands, 
and preserved in China, where the doctor 
had bought it at a high figure for the Ly- 
ceum of Natural History. 

“ A week or ten days afterwards, a 
letter of similar tenor, dated and mailed 
in Charleroi, S. varying of course in 
tlic* items of local news, was published in 
another New York paper. 

“ This was followed by a third letter^ 
dated and mailed in Washington city, 
published in still another New York paper 
- — there being in addition the expressed 
hope that the editors of the Empire City 
would beg a sight of the extraordinary 
curiosity before Dr Griffin took ship for 
England.” 

Flinty indeed would have boon the 
heart of “Dr Griilin,” had he re- 
sisted such appeals; and accordingly 
a gentleman, bearing that fabulous 
name, in due time appeared at one of 
the principal Ijotels in Philadelphia, 
where “ his gentlemanly, dignified, 
yet social manners and liberality, 
gained him a line reputation.” Pre- 
vious to taking his departure, lie in- 
dulged the landlord and a few' select 
friends w ith a view of the remarkable 
phenomenon in his possession ; and 
this fact being duly chronicled in the 
Philadelphia papers, naturally excited 
considerable curiosity in New York. 
Now, who was “Dr Griilin of Per- 
nambuco V” Even thesame trusty' Levi 
Lyman, who acted as Barnuin’s assis- 
tant in the disgusting exhibition of 
Joice Ileth, and in consequence of 
whose communications to the news- 
papers, his employer had been accused 
both of imposture and cruelty ! 

This fraud was rather successful. 
Barnum prepared woodcuts of most 
enticing liereids, and got them in- 
serted in the newspapers, lie had 

transparences painted, and luing out 
gigantic Hags with such exaggerated 
pictures upon them, that even Lyman 
experienced the unusual sensation of 
shame, and threatened to strike w ork 
and abscond, if the energetic Barnum 
did not draw' it a little milder. IIow 
the American public could tolerate 
such a piece of impudent imposture is 
to us incomprehensible. 

The mermaid, however, could not be 
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reckoned on as a lasting attraction, 
and Barman was on the look-out for 
novelties. At Bridgefort lie heard 
of a remarkably small child, whose 
age was, in reality, Jive years. Bar- 
num hired him from his parents, had 
him brought to New York, and an- 
nounced him for exhibition in his 
Museum bills, 41 as General Tom 
Thumb, a dwarf of eleven years of 
age, just arrived from England !” 

The infant was sharp, and, under 
the unscrupulous training of Barnuni, 
rapidly became an adept in the art of 
deception. We need not chronicle 
the success of this speculation, both 
in the United States, and in England, 
whither Barnuni brought his dwarf. 
By dint of persevering impudence he 
made his way. Tom Thumb was ex- 
hibited at Buckingham Palace, and, 
in consequence, every one flocked to 
see him. The profits of a successful 
show are enormous; and Barimm real- 
ised a competency before lie returned 
to America. 

Many will remember that passage, 
which poor Haydon, in the hour of 
hi* bitter agony, entered in his journal 
but a lew days before bis deplorable 
end — contrasting the reception of this 
diminutive mimic with that which the 
English public accorded to his last 
pictorial efforts. He wrote : — 

“They rush by thousands to sec 
Tom Thufnb. They push, they fight, 
they scream, they faint, they cry help 
and murder! and oh! and ah! 
They see my bills, rny boards, my 
caravans, and don’t read them. Their 
eyes are open, but their sense is shut. 
It is an insanity, a mbits, a madness, 
a Jumr, a dream. I would not have 
believed it of the English people.” 

Such thoughts must have come 
naturally, and painfully, not to Hay- 
den alone, but to many neglected men 
of genius, who in the midst of their 
poverty, misery, and despair, saw an 
adventurer reaping a fortune by the 
exhibition of a freak of nature. But 
the reflection is hardly just. The 
public has an undoubted right to select 
its ov'u amusements ; and if people 
choc.,e to pay their shillings or half- 
crowns to see the absurd mummeries of 
a dwarf, rather than for recreation of 
a higher intellectual order, we have 
no right to blame them. Tastes vary. 
Queen Elizabeth, though she had no 


objection to the representation of the 
plays of Shakespeare, was more partial 
to the spectacle of a bear-baiting ; 
and there are practical philosophers 
who would rather enjoy a pipe and a 
pot of porter, than regale their minds 
and fatigue their limbs by a visit to 
the glories of the Crystal Enlace. 
We have already stated our dislike 
and objection to the exhibition of 
dwarfs, or any other monstrosities of 
the human species ; but we have no 
wish to dogmatise even upon that 
sentiment. Those who have a hank- 
ering after giants, dwarfs, and albi- 
nocs, will of course repair to the cara- 
vans ; nor shall we push our censure 
further than an expression of extreme 
dubiety as to the correctness of their 
taste. We do not blame Barn u in for 
having exhibited Tom Thumb; but 
we denounce him for bis acknowledged 
lies, and for his confessed deceptions. 
Fraud, falsehood, and wilful imposi- 
tion were the. principal causes of his 
success in almost every speculation 
which he has set down; and so far 
from being ashamed of his conduct, he 
is positively proud of it. The men- 
dicant who, on the highway, exhibits 
sores on bis person produced by the 
application to the skin of a half-penny 
dipped in aquafortis, and solicits 
charity on account of his alllietion, 
stands, morally speaking, quite as 
high as Barnuni, who, if 01 e-half of 
his narrative be true, lias most richly 
deserved the treadmill. Head his 
book, ami you will see that most of 
what he calls his “speculations ” are 
attempts to obtain money under false 
pretences —an article of dittay well 
know'll in this country, and constantly 
visited with punishment. If it should 
be said that the. public must take the 
consequences of its own credulity; we 
ask what is the difference between 
the case of Barnuni, and that, of the 
person who tries to collect alms by 
means of false, certificates V 

We really have no patience to go 
further with this book. Jt docs not 
even amuse us ; for the anecdotes 
which are meant to be amusing are so 
disfigured with Yankee slang, and so 
intolerably egotistical, that the gorge 
rises as we read. More merciful to- 
wards Barnum than he has proved to 
himself, we pass over the scandalous 
story of the 41 Woolly Horse ” — that 
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of tlic 44 Buffalo Hunt,” — and various 
other instances of imposture and de- 
predation. His last and crowning 
successful speculation was the engage- 
ment of Jenny Lind to sing in Ame- 
rica, in consequence of which his 
u gross receipts, after paying Miss 
Lind,” amounted to 5:15, 486 dollars ; 
whereas the Swedish vocalist’s net 
avails were only 176,675 dollars. 
Latterly Miss Lind seems to have 
been disgusted with the individual to 
whom she had surrendered her ser- 
vices by contract; and we are not 
surprised at it, for it must have been 
a very humiliating thing to make the 
tour of the United States in company 
with the Barnum family. So she 
threw up her engagement before its 
close, preferring to pay forfeit rather 
than terminate, her professional career 
under auspices to which antecedents 
had given so doubtful a character. 
There is, however, no reason to think 
that Barnum behaved otherwise than 
honourably in his pecuniary transac- 
tions with the Swedish Nightingale. 
He made an offer which, after due 
consideration, was accepted, and of 
course lie was entitled to reap the 
benefit. That he should have used 
every menus in li is power to excite 
and maintain the public enthusiasm, 
was only natural, however unpalat- 
able to the lady may have been the 
ordeal to which she was subjected. 
In the eye : of her exhibitor she was 
but as Joiee lleth, Tom Thumb, or 
the artificial mermaid. Certainly, 
on this occasion, Barnum did put 
on the steam, as may be gathered 
from the fact that a Bostonian, re- 
joicing in the name of ifc Ossiau E. 
Dodge,” purchased a single ticket for 
a concert, at auction for 625 dollars. 
We should like, however, to hear 
Ossiau E. Dodge cross-examined as 
to the particulars of that transaction. 

Mr Barnum now' resides near New 
York, at his villa of Iuanistan, 
built, according to his own directions, 
from the model of the Pavilion erected 
by (i corge lY r . at Brighton, lie has 
become, like Mr Mcchi, an improver, 
and delivers lectures ; and, on a deli- 
berate review' of his career, conceives 
that he has 44 a just and altogether 
reasonable claim ” to be regarded as 
“a public benefactor, to an extent 
seldom paralleled iii the histories of 


professed and professional philan- 
thropists ! ! ! ” 

If we could enter, w r ith ar vtliing like 
a feeling of zest, into the relations of 
this excessively shameless book, we 
should be inclined to treat its publica- 
tion as the most daring hoax which the 
author has yet perpetrated upon the 
public. But it has inspired us with 
nothing but sensations of disgust for 
the frauds which it narrates, amaze- 
ment at its audacity, loathing for its 
hypocrisy, abhorrence for the moral 
obliquity which it betrays, and sincere 
pity for the wretched man w ho com- 
piled it. He has left nothing for his 
w'orst enemy to do ; for he has fairly 
gibbeted himself. No lyiclcan bird 
of prey, nailed ignominiously to the 
door of a barn, can present a more 
humiliating spectacle than l'hineas 
Taylor Barnum, as he appears in his 
Autobiography. 

The book, however, may be useful. 
It discloses much of which the public 
are not generally aware ; and is, in 
fact, the profoundest and most pun- 
gent satire ever written upon the 
modern system of newspaper puffery 
and deceit. 44 Advertise ! ” says Bar- 
num ; and, in the main, hp is perfectly 
right. The power of the press is pro- 
digious ; but, like all other powers, it 
may be fearfully misapplied. Of course 
so long as advertisements are, in their 
own character, unobjectionable, they 
must be inserted. If a man chooses 
to aver that he vends the best wine, 
meat, bread, tea, sugar, breeches, or 
boots in the community, he is entitled 
to say so, taking the responsibility of 
4 ‘ making his vaunting good.” These 
things do not derange trade : the 
serious evil commences when journal- 
ists pledge, their reputation for the 
excellence of things which they know 
to be truly unworthy, or for the 
authenticity of deceptions. In Ame- 
rica it would appear, judging from 
Barman ’s revelations, that the press 
is generally venal. He takes every 
opportunity to insinuate that he had 
it at his command, and does not at- 
tempt to disguise that the preliminary 
Mermaid puffs were w ritten by him- 
self. How then came they to be in- 
serted? We would advise the Ame- 
rican editors, if possible, 4i to wash 
this filthy witness from their hands,” 
otherwise it will be diilioult to acquit 
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them of direct complicity with Bar- 
num. Such, at least, is the de- 
duction which every unprejudiced 
reader must form from a perusal 
of his book ; but, as the man is 
obviously not to be relied on, this 
may possibly be a slander. In Great 
Britain, the character of the press, 
generally speaking, is high ; but it 
might yet be higher. We know that 
whenever there is a case of palpable 
abuse, a corrective is sure to follow ; 
but we wish that there were fewer 
instances of abuse. Above all, wc 
would impress most strongly upon our 
journalists, who have a most im- 
portant function to perform, the 
absolute necessity which exists of 
applying themselves vigorously to the 
detection and exposure of t lie frauds 
which are now constantly attempted 
to be palmed upon the public. Ja*t 
us state instances. About two years 
ago, if so much, a couple of wretched 
little dwarfs, culled Aztecs, were ex- 
hibted here by people of the stamp of 
Barnuin. They were, iimjuestioii- 
ablv, greater curiosities in conforma- 
tion than General Tom 'Thumb, for 
they were not merely dwarfs, but they 
seemed hardly allied to the human fa- 
mily. 'They were, if wo recollect 
aright, stated to be children of the 
Incas — hereditary priests of the sun 
— carried off by the survivor of 
two or three daring explorers, who 
had ventured their lives by penetrat- 
ing into a still-existing city of the an- 
cient Peruvians in Central America ; 
and we have a lively recollection of 
the woodcuts which pourtrayed the 
escape of the heroic Yankee from the 
town, clasping the two sacerdotal 
pledges with one hand to his bosom, 
whilst the other was more formidably 
occupied by the presentation of a Colt’s 
re vol vor to wa n I s t ho u sa n d s o f hcreav e d 
worshippers. The only mistake which 
the Aztec showmen committed, was 
that they did not lie. with sufficient con- 
fidence. They were timid in their state- 
ments. 'They merely said, that such was 
the story they had received from the 
individual who first brought these inte- 
resting little objects within the pale 
and ken of civilisation, Ac.; and by 
declining to indorse tbe lie authorita- 
tively, they gave occasion fur suspi- 
cion. It is now understood that the 
poor little things were mere cretins 


from some Indian community, selected 
because they were so miserably small, 
decrepid, and helpless, and then 
hawked about, for enlightened Euro- 
pean exhibition, under cover of a story 
which was really more preposterous 
than any which Barnum has devised, 
or, at all events, chronicled in his con- 
fessions. It was not the fact, but the 
fiction, which, in the case, of Mm Az- 
tecs as well as in that of Tom Thumb, 
excited the curiosity of the public. 
The humble showman who attacked 
Barn u in at Warwick, hit the nail on 
tlie head when he exclaimed, u Tom 
Thumb has got the name, and yon all 
know the name’s everything. 'Toni 
'Thumb couldn’t never shine, even in 
my van, ’longside of a dozen dwarfs 
1 knows, if this Yankee hadn't bam- 
boozled our Queen — God bless her — 
by getting him afore her half-a-dozen 
times.” Barnum deliberately falsified 
the age of his dwarf; the exhibitors 
of the Aztecs got up a spurious his : 
tory for theirs — and in both instances 
the success was mainly owing to the 
deception. Nobody would pay six- 
pence for the sight of an ordinary 
monkey without a story ora pedigree ; 
but if any showman possessed inge- 
nuity enough to persuade the public 
that an ape in his possession had been 
the pet Jocko of the Queen of Sheba, 
and had received nuts from the hand 
of Solomoli, his caravan would be 
crammed to overflowing. Main of us 
who sneer at the folly of clowns who 
have been victimised by pretended 
fortune-tellers, or at the intense stu- 
pidity of the farmer w ho lms been pil- 
laged by the adepts in thimhie-rig, 
have, in our ow n persons, been unite 
as egregious. y gulled. John Bull 
laughs with scorn at the mention of 
Popish relics, and professes himself 
unable to comprehend the imbecility 
of those who make pilgrimages to visit 
them ; yet within half an hour after- 
wards, the excellent man takes Mrs 
Bull and the junior members of his 
family to see the wonderful exhibi- 
tion of two infant priests, brought 
from a mysterious city in Central 
America, as detailed in a newspaper 
account which he read that morning 
with infinite gratification and amaze- 
ment! 

Great, indeed, is the power of hum- 
bug ! In the absence of literary no- 
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veltics from the peo3 of living authors, 
we are to be regaled with fiction, in 
the double sense, from the dead. 
Scarcely had Mr Lockhart, Scott’s 
son-in-law and literary executor, been 
laid in the grave, than a gentleman in 
Paris announced that he had in his 
possession a most valuable curiosity, 
in the shape of an unpunished ro- 
mance by the author of Waverley ! 
Of course, there *is no want of vouch- 
ers ; nay, there is a letter said to be 
in Scott’s handwriting, which accom- 
panied the present of the manuscript, 
it is judiciously stated that the work 
itself is not. of the highest degree of 
literary ineiit — not likely, in short, to 
rival / rff.fi/ioCj or (Ivy Mannerintj , or 
the llntrt of Midlothian in public esti- 
mation ; but that it contains unmis- 
takable traces of the band of its great 
composer. In short, the authenticity 
of Morc'furi, a romance, is now posi- 
tive^ asserted. We arc asked to be- 
lieve that Scott was in the habit of 
bestowing valuable works of fiction 
upon his acquaintances, just as the 
Count of Monte Christo is described 
as acknowledging the most petty ser- 
vices with such trifles as diamonds and 
rubies, of which, it appears, he always 
kept, a large stock in his waistcoat 
pocket. Mom Inn is not mentioned 
in Scott’s diary, which a fiords a most 
accurate record of his literary labours : 


— but what of that? When the book 
comes out, my masters, you can read 
and judge for yourselves. Surely you 
know the style of the old master too 
well to be misled by a counterfeit ; — 
is it conceivable that any one would 
attempt a hoax which is so easy of de- 
tection ? Alas ! the good public has, 
times without number, been taken in 
by hoaxes quite as desperate as this. 
There was George Psalmanazar with 
his history and dictionary of Formosa, 
Chatterton with his Rowley poetry, 
and Ireland with his lost tragedy by 
Shakespeare. The adroit urchin in 
the brook always tickles his trout be- 
fore he seizes it. There is no surer 
way to deceive the public.than to ap- 
peal boldly to its discrimination — no 
better method of vending spurious 
ware, than an expressed appeal to the 
general verdict. How are men to 
judge unless they read — how can they 
read unless they buy ? 

Ambrose do Lame I a ! thy lot was 
cast centuries too early, lladst thou 
lived in these latter days, we might 
have seen thee* domiciled in a Pavi- 
lion, with any amount of dollars in 
the bank, enlightening and improving 
the world by virtuous precept and ex- 
ample, and claiming to be “ a public 
benefactor, to an extent seldom para- 
lelled in the histories of professed and 
professional philanthropists !*’ 
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TIIE LIFE OF LOliD METCAI-FK. 


In the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, at his residence in 
Portland Place, London, there was 
living a Major and Sir Thomas Met- 
calfe, a baronet, an East India Di- 
rector, and member of Parliament for 
the borough of Abingdon. His for- 
tune and his military rank had been 
obtained in India; his baronetcy had 
been won in Parliament by steady 
voting for the ministry of Pitt. Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe had two sons at 
Eton, Theophilus and Charles. The 
younger of these, having survived his 
brother, succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and was afterwards elevated to the 
peerage under the tit lo of Lord Met- 
calfe. Leaving England at a very 
early age, as ‘‘writer” to the East 
India Company, lie rose to be Gov- 
ernor-general of India ; lie after- 
wards served his country, at a very 
critical period, as governor of Ja- 
maica ; and finally, under circum- 
stances still more dilticult and dis- 
couraging, accepted and filled most 
creditably the ofliee of (iovernor- 
gencral of Canada. There are few* 
civilians who have rendered more 
s ubs t an t i a 1 , 1 aim r io us , unostentatious 
service to the State ; there are few 
men wliniic lives, public and private, 
better deserve a record. More bril- 
liant reputations may easily be found, 
but it would be dilticult to select, a 
safer example by which to stimulate 
our youth to honourable ambition. 
Lord Metcalfe rose by toil to the 
highest posts, ami attained the prize 
without a speck upon his character. 
Amidst unremitting and often very 
anxious labour, lie retained uniin- 
pairod a kind and amiable disposition. 
A firmness and determination, which 
might have become a military hero, 
were in him based entirely on sense 
of duty, not on the sentiment of per- 
sonal pride, and were therefore com- 
patible in him with a simplicity and 
gentleness of temper which might 
have become a woman. Nowhere 
surely shall we find, in more complete 
unison, an affectionate nature and 


the spirit and talents which constitute 
the able governor. 

Mr Kaye in these memoirs lias 
done justice to his subject. The only 
objection to which his work appears 
to us to lie exposed is, that it is some- 
what more bulky than was necessary. 
This is owing to the number of letters 
and other documents introduced ; but 
his own narrathe would be also im- 
proved, if it proceeded with rather 
more rapidity and precision. We 
forget who it was that, at the end of 
a long epistle to his friend, apologised 
for its length on the ground that 
“lie had not time to write a shorter.” 
Mr lvaye would probably make the 
same apology. lie is lengthy out of 
haste. With a little more time, ora 
little more care, he would have pro- 
duced a shorter book, and without 
the sacrifice of a single fact or a single 
thought. There are too many ex- 
tracts. Some of these are furnished 
by a journal or commonplace-book 
kept by Metcalfe when very young. 
Now, nothing is more interesting than 
the narrative of the early daw. of 
men who have distinguished them- 
selves, but. nothing can be less enter- 
taining or less instructive mu the 
early efforts of composition which the 
clever lad makes, whether under the 
head of essay, or theme, or moral 
reflection. You might as well pre- 
sent us with the child’s copybook, and 
show us how he made Ills pothooks. 
They can, at best, be characteristic 
only of the sort of tuition he is then 
and .there growing under. Some 
long letters, addresses, and other 
state papers, might have been omitted 
with advantage. Though it is the 
habit or necessity of Indian states- 
men to write much, it is not the habit 
of English readers to plod diligently 
through official correspondence. Mr 
Kaye seems aware that lie lias made 
some mistake of this description ; 
but as the book was written, he eon- 
tents himself with answering some 
imaginary objections in the preface. 

These objections — which are not 
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precisely the same as his reader will 
be disposed to make — are answered 
in a manner so easy and ingenious, 
and which admits of so ready an ap- 
plication to every possible dilemma 
in which an author can find himself, 
that it would be injustice to pass it 
unnoticed. Mr Kaye says in his pre- 
face — “The records of Metcalfe's 
early life some may think have, in 
these pages, befen unduly amplified. 
But, rightly or rcrongly , what J have 
done* j have done advisedly, systema- 
tically” And further on, when lie 
presumes his reader may object to bis 
fulness of historical detail, lie says, 
44 Such a stricture would not be with- 
out justice — so far, at least, as regards 
the fact. But here again, if 1 hare 
erred, l have erred, designedly, and 
o ffer mature consideration.” Whether 
the reader will derive any comfort or 
satisfaction from being told that the 
weariness which occasionally oppresses 
him was inflicted systematically, de- 
signedly, and “after mature consi- 
deration, ” may perhaps be* doubtful. 
Something, indeed, seems to be added 
about the system which is accom- 
panied with this inconvenient result ; 
but the whole ends in this, that what- 
ever Mr Kaye does, he does with his 
eyes perfectly wide open — a fact which 
we have not the least disposition to 
dispute, and which, it seems, ought 
to silence any further opposition. 

The defence, however, is as grave 
probably as the nature of the fault 
required. Some share of tediousness, 
more or less, seems inevitable in the 
biography of a civilian and a states- 
man. Resides, what could Air Kaye 
do \ The friends or the trustee of 
the deceased commit to his discretion 
whole boxes of letters, memoranda, 
diaries, addresses, one knows not 
what. Not to select a considerable 
handful from all these boxes would 
seem to cast a slight upon their con- 
tents. And after all, the reader has 
his remedy in his own hands — at his 
fingers’ ends; and we can conscien- 
tiously say, that, with the aid occa- 
sionally of a rapid manipulation of 
the pages, these memoirs of Lord 
Metcalfe will be found both an enter- 
taining and instructive work, l or 
our part, we shall endeavour to put 
together, in a brief compass, some 
portion of its most interesting matter. 

VOL. lx xvi i. — NO. CCCCLXXIi. 


If Mr Kaye objects to this usage of 
his book, as being somewhat of a 
piratical character, we shall content 
ourselves with replying that, “ Rightly 
or wrongly, we do it systematically 
— advisedly.” 

It does not appear to us that Mr 
Kaye is open to the charge of writing 
iu that spirit of adulation so often 
displayed by the friendly biographer ; 
and w r c are therefore a little surprised 
that he should deal so liberally, espe- 
cially at the outset, in an epithet 
which the world in general confines 
to a chosen few. “ When Metcalfe 
became great,” “ before his great- 
ness,” are expressions which startled 
us a little. Receiving ouv impression 
entirely from the memoirs before us, 
wc yet should not speak of Mr Met- 
calfe as a great man. I fe was an 
excellent man, and amongst the 
highest order of public servants, and 
a better man than many whom we 
call great ; but he does not stand out 
so completely from the throng of men 
as to justify th[s epithet. We really 
think that Mr Kaye was led into the 
use of it by an unconscious imitation 
of that youthful diary from which he 
lias been extracting, and where it is a 
very favourite word. What we find 
in the character and career of Met- 
calfe, is a noble specimen of the men 
whom England breeds in her public 
schools and public life : d man of 
practical sagacity, of steadfast deter- 
mination, of unimpeachable integrity; 
generous and affectionate in his private 
life, and animated by a due admixture 
of personal ambition and sense of 
duty in his public career. We say a 
due admixture of these, because a 
man will do very little in the world at 
all, unless he feels the promptings of 
ambition ; and certainly very little 
good in it, unless lie is directed by a 
strong sense of duty. 

One trait in his intellectual charac- 
ter presents itself at the outset, and 
it is distinctive not only of himself, but 
of the majority of educated English- 
men. The sagacity requisite for the 
hour is combined with decision, and 
steadfastness of purpose ; you have 
the man of action, of administrative 
ability, completely before you ; but 
there is the utter absence of all spe- 
culative thought. l>eyoiul the emer- 
gency of the present times, or the 

o 
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plain duties for the next generation, — 
whether these concern government, or 
laws, or religion — he neither sees, nor 
makes effort to see. Neither iu the 
youth fresh from Eton, nor in the ruler 
of Brahmiuical India, do wc trace the 
least tendency to speculative thinking. 
There is no admixture of the philoso- 
phic element. Perhaps it could only 
have been purchased by the sacrifice 
of some portion of the courage, deci- 
sion, and activity of the man. We 
are compelled reluctantly to confess 
that this is Jlie penalty generally paid 
down fora participation in the medita- 
tive spirit. A Sir James Mackintosh 
and a Sir Charles Metcalfe could 
hardly have been united in the. same 
person . I f th e 1 a ws of m cn t a 1 ch e m i s- 
try do not absolutely forbid such a 
combination, it is so rare that we have 
no right to feel disappointment at not 
meeting with it. Wc mention the 
fact as characteristic of his class. The 
young Etonian (and if it had been the 
young Oxonian, the case would not 
have been different) was not likely to 
quit the shores of England with any 
speculative tastes. In the classical edu- 
cation of England there is little room 
for philosophy. The camp, the court, 
the republican city — war and peace — 
Bonier and Horace — something the 
young spirit learns of these. A long 
line of Pagan deities is seen retreat- 
ing through some Gothic vista. But, 
for tlm rest, if anything divides the 
allegiance he pays to his own spiritual 
hierarchy, it i& Zeus and Pallas, Apollo 
and the Nine — not any abstraction 
of philosophy. He may have almost 
made room in his imagination for 
more gods than his Church is cogni- 
sant of, but it is not the clouds winch 
metaphysicians, those untamable Ti- 
tans, raise up against ail spiritual 
thrones, which have bewildered him. 
u Metaphysics, I abhor you ! cries 
young Metcalfe, then between the ages 
of eighteen and ninetecr One glance 
he must have thrown in that direction 
even to have abhorred ^ but every- 
thing assures that it was a very hasty 
glance. .Judgingf om the materials his 
biographer lia.; given us, lie was never 
tempted into a nearer acquaintance 
with this detested shadow. Here is a 
quotation from the Commonplace Book. 

1 IMO.J 

“ III man Mini*. — M is a strong in- 


stance of the weakness of the human 
mind, lie has entered on a discussion of 
too great magnitude for his understand- 
ing. He lias adopted the modern notion 
that Reason — Blessed llcason — ought to 
be our guide in matters of religion and 
government, and that we are authorised 
by all the rights of man to oppose what- 
ever is opposite to our reason. It is this 
fallacious, detestable principle which has 
loaded the world for the last twenty 
years with crime and misery. It is the 
doctrine of Paine, Godwin, and the Devil 
— the root of all vice and the bane of 
every virtue. O Lord, T humbly call 
upon you to release me from this abom- 
inable spirit, and to keep me steadfast in 
the right way!” 

The piety of this prayer who can 
doubt ? Blit, one cannot help remark- 
ing that a Scotch youth of the same 
age might be equally pious, equally 
steadfast in lii.s faith, and perhaps 
more conversant with the several 
articles of his creed, but he never 
would have expressed the tenacity of 
his convictions in this maimer, — never 
would lufVe spoken of u bles.-od rea- 
son ” ironical!}', lie never for a mo- 
ment could have put his Faith in 
antagonism to Reason, however he 
might have thought this latter word 
abused by the Paines ami Godwin.* of 
the day. liis first and last boast 
would have been that his faith war* 
the perfection of reason. A Scotch 
lad who had only breathed tlm air ol 
Glasgow, or of Edinbuigh, would 
have never shrunk from intellect ua! 
contest, or professed that the creed 
he held and cherished was not in per- 
fect harmony with the truly Messed 
r<nson. He would as soon have 
thought of proclaiming himself a lu- 
natic in t lie public streets, and avow- 
ing a preference for a slight shade of 
insanity. Such distinction we cannot 
help noticing between the systems of 
education in England and Scotland, 
but we have no intention of ptnsuin<j 
the subject, or drawing any laboured 
comparison between their respective 
merits. 

Still less do we by tin* observation 
intend to throw disparagement on the 
subject of these memoirs. Academical 
education of any kind was dealt in 
very scanty measure ; and if he does 
not rise into higher regions of thought 
than his own duties require, lie is 
always seen equal to those duties. 
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If wc do not trace in him the least dreamt early of becoming “great;” 


scintilla of a Sir William Jones or a 
Colebrookc — if lie lives in India, care- 
less of what profound philosophy or 
mystical thinking may lie half hidden 
in that Brail minical religion which 
lias retained possession of the country 
some thousands of years, and still 
continues to exercise a subtle and 
potent, influence yver the character of 
the people— lie is nevertheless pre- 
cisely the man to point out and mark 
down the line of conduct to be at this 
moment pursued towards that reli- 
gion. lie it is who sees with singu- 
lar clearness what is due to the reli- 
gious conviction of the populace, and 
what to the common claims of human- 
ity. He would respect a temple — ho 
would abolish the suttee; and if, in 
arguing on abstract questions or 
general principles of government, he 
may sometimes he caught tripping, 
sometimes convicted of inconsisten- 
cies, it: may be said with perfect 
safety of him that he has displayed in 
his career more of practical and effi- 
cient statesmanship than a whole 
batch of orators — a whole corps of 
popular members of the Iloifoc of 
(.'ominous. 

Though reared in England, Charles 
Metcalf' * was born in India, at Cal- 
cutta, in the year 17< u o; but he was 
still very young \\ ben his parents quit- 
ted that country. We hear of him be- 
ing “ boarded ami birched," as our bio- 
grapher has it, at some juvenile semin- 
ary, kept by a Mr Tail. At the ago 
of eleven ho w as forwarded to Eton. 
Here he was very studious. lie left 
before lie was sixteen ; yet in these 
few years he appears, in addition to 
the prescribed studies of the schools, 
to have read very sedulously in the 
literature of England. Nor hud he 
neglected the languages of Fiance and 
Italy. He was a quiet, retiring boy ; 
his play-hour* were spent amongst 
hi-, favourite hooks. Neither the 
u living ball,” nor the boat race, 
mu* any athletic games, had attrac- 
tion for him, nor had he any apti- 
tude lbr them. It. is said that he 
could never, at any period of his life, 
learn f?» ride. Books and tranquil 
friendships were his delight; but, as 
is so often the case with these retir- 
ing tempers, he nursed nevertheless a 
persisting unobtrusive ambition, lie 


and his dreams of greatness took the 
form of high official appointments, 
lie will be a statesman ; he will one 
day lay his hand on Jhc reins of 
government — will dictate treaties — 
will harangue in senates — will sit in 
councils. 

An indisposition to athletic exer- 
cises was in him indicative of no 
effeminacy of character. On the con- 
trary, lie has great firmness of pur- 
pose ; and throughout his career an 
open manly spirit perv talcs all Ids 
conduct. In boyhood, whilst lie re- 
treats from the play-ground to write 
moral reflections in his journal, 011 c 
favourite subject for Lis pen is the 
superiority of a public school, with all 
its trials, temptations, and petty 
oppression, over the more timid sys- 
tem of private education. In more 
advanced youth we find him at some 
siege in India, deserting the safe 
position which his diplomatic mis- 
sion assigned him, to enter, sword 
in hand, into, the deadly breach. 
His frame, which was short and 
thick-set, was not probably adapted 
for success in any achievement where 
strength and suppleness of limb were, 
necessary ; but he bore a brave heart 
within him, and had the true spirit of 
a soldier, lie had, too, many of the 
qualities which tit men for command 
in armies — self-reliance, steadfast 
resolution, promptitude of decision. 

The elder brother, Thoophilus, was 
in many respects a* contrast to 
Charles, being fond of sports and 
most other pleasures c.rcr/j( those of a 
sedentary nature. 

u The hr .iches between them,” say- 
our 1 iogriq ev. “ were frequent — as fre- 
quent they will he between he of dif- 
ferent character, each w ills pret ions of 
hi? own. each, after his own fashion, 
egotistical and intolerant ('and there is no 
egotism and intolerance equal to that of 
clever boys) ; but there was a fund of 
good brotherly love at the bottom of their 
hearts, even \Vheii they were most vehe- 
ment in their deuunriaiions of each other. 
All through the year l7i»i> this fraternal 
antagonism seems to ha\e been at it- 
height. Their good mother declared that 
she quite dreaded the approach of the 
holidays on this account, and strenu- 
ously exhorted them to peace. Her 
exhortations were not at all success- 
ful. Early in November the two bro- 
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titers foil to quarrelling over the politics 
of the day. Charles was at that time, 
like his father, a Pittite ; whilst Theo- 
philiis was in opposition. Charles de- 
clared that the ministers ‘ were the only 
men capable ^>f governing the country,’ 
and called his brother a democrat. Upon 
this Theophilus fired up, and, adverting 
to the expedition to Holland, asked what 
was to be said of * ministerial liberality 
which now accuses the Russians, accuses 
the Austrians, accuses everything — but 
those who would have taken all the 
credit if it had succeeded. So much for 
ministers — %r the only men that can 
govern the country l*” 

But these boyish encounters and 
boyish. feuds were soon entirely to be 
forgotten,*and changed into brotherly 
love by the long separation that was 
destined for them. To be the sons of 
an East Indian Director, was to be 
banished to wealth and prosperity at 
the other end of tho world. Theophi- 
lus was the first who received sentence 
of exile. lie had no sooner left Eton 
and begun to enjoy his freedom and 
independence, and all the pleasures 
of his age, “ making friends, falling 
in love, acting at masquerades, and 
drinking his wine like a man,” than 
he heard that he was to be despatched 
to China. He was to grow rich at 
the Company’s Factory at Canton — 
very rich; probably very yellow also; 
at all events, he was to be saturated 
with gold in the golden land of 
Cathay. 

The intelligence was dismal in the 
extreme. One chance of escape oc- 
curred to him. Would not his brother 
Charles like to go and gather gold in 
China, and leave him to present en- 
joyment in England? He makes the 
disinterested proposal. 

*•' When I consider,” he* writes to his 
brother, t( of the difference between you 
and me, J am astonished. You a studious 
grave fellow, studying five hours a-day ; 
me a wild idle dog, who does not look 
into a book from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. You who would like to go to 
China and make a large fortune; me, who 
would like to stay in England and spend 
what I have. Would, Charles, that you 
were to hen a your way to China in my 
stead ! And I know not why I should be 
refused remaining i;i England, when I 
seem so anxiously to wish it. What-, be- 
cause the world sty I* s it good, is a young 
man to be sent to a place which le.-ist of 
all suits liifi disposition, to be shut up 
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for ten or twelve years from all friends 
and relations 1” 

But Charles had as little disposi- 
tion to quit England as Thcophilus. 
lie replied to this, and other letters 
on the subject, that be hoped his 
brother would not be offended ; but if 
the decision were left with him, “ he 
would have nothing to do with the 
China factory.” Charles, however, 
was never called upon to refuse the 
expedition to China, for lie himself 
was destined to Bengal. 

“ Whilst these young gentlemen were 
arranging for themselves the business of 
their future disposal, the elder Metcalfe* 
were settling everything for them, and 
leaving little choice to the boys. Both, 
after a few years, acknowledged that 
their parents were right. But when it 
was finally decided -and all escape from 
the decision was impossible --that Theo- 
pliilus should be despatched to Chinn, and 
that Charles should go as a writer to 
Bengal, the two boys were ready to die 
with vexation. Charles was very sorry 
to leave Eton. He loved the school ; he 
loved hi* tutor; he loved many of his 
schoolfellows ; and he loved his books, 
lie was sorry to think of leaving Eng- 
land, for he loved his parents, and he 
loved his sisters. Mrs Metcalfe, though 
Thcophilus was her favourite, sometimes 
acknowledged that Charles was the more 
dutiful and attentive of the two. By his 
sisters, into whose school -room he would 
make frequent disturbing incursions, he 
was hold in the fondest affection. He 
was very loving and very lovable. He 
was not one who could be banished to a 
distant country without grievous lacera- 
tion of the heart.” 

In addition to all those low y hero 
enumerated so energetically, was one 
of a still more tender description. To 
add to his afllietion at departure, poor 
Charles must meet at a ball a certain 

fascinating Miss D , whose graces, 

both of mind and person, made a deep 
impression on him. lie had to leave 
England with this arrow in his bosom. 
It is remarkable that this is the only 
attachment of the kind wo read of in 
his whole life. Though, at a subse- 
quent period, his gentle manner, his 
courtesy, his hospitality, made him 
the favourite of all the fair sex in 
Calcutta, not ono of them seems to 
have touched his heart. From all 
that appears, he passed through lifts 
a steady and determined bachelor. 


The Life of Lord Metcalfe . 
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Witl all these griefs in liis heart, 
ho sets sail for India, carrying with 
him the good wishes and sanguine 
hopes of many friends. Amongst 
these we find particularised a certain 
Aunt Winch, who, oil his farewell visit, 
“ gives him two pounds, encumbered 
with the laudable injunction to pur- 
chase therewith the Whole Duty of 
Man .” 

lie landed in Calcutta under the 
very best auspices. Son of an East 
India director, and of on# whose name 
w r as still remembered and respected 
at Calcutta, lie had a ready passport 
to society. For a time nothing is 
entered in the Diary but the visits 
that lie pays, the balls and (tinners 
he attends. It is the cool season, too, 
when he arrives. Hut wlien the 
novelty of the scene had worn olV, and 
the heat of the weather increased, the 
banished youth sank for a time quite 
dispirited. 

“ The exhausting (‘.innate of Calcutta 
had now for sonic months been doing its 
sure work upon the young stranger; aiul 
he lelt, as hundreds before and after him 
have felt, worn, weary, nnd dispirited; 
needing some great exertion to shake off 
the depressing influences which were sur- 
rounding him, and yet utterly incapable 
of making it. He had been applying 
himself , somewhat too closely to his 
studies; the mind had been on the stretch, 
and the hotly had been inactive, lie had 
neglected to take that regular exercise 
which, iu moderation, contributes so much 
to the health of the resident in hot cli- 
mates. lie was not addicted to field 
sport* ; lie did not excel in athletic exer- 
cises of any kind. He sah.l that he was 
s out of his 0101110111’ :imid>L such scenes. 
Foul vapours gathered about him, and 
there was nothing to disperse them. In 
these lierv months there is a general stag- 
nation of the social atmosphere. A few 
languid dinner-parties feebly indicate 
that the spirit of hospitality is not dead, 
hut tlecpeth. Even the natives of the 
country shrink from the fierce glare, the 
scorching winds, and the intolerable dust 
of the summer solstice. How, then, when 
the sun is up, can Knglish gentlemen pass 
about from house to house to visit one 
another, or indulge freely in mid-day in- 
tercourse * The hot weather is generally 
a period of tireary isolation.*’ 

What wonder that diaries Metcalfe 
should have written home to his 
parents to entreat them to remove 
him — to obtain for him some position 


in England — a seat in Lord Grenville’s 
office? lie was home-sick. lie saw 
at present no road open to disth ction. 
lie seemed to have left behind him in 
England the arena of ambition as well 
as the scene of his affections. Alone, 
in ill health, with no more enlivening 
pursuits than the study of the native 
language, his heart full of home- affec- 
tions, and troubled too by one still 
more tender sentiment, it was in- 
evitable that he should write to his 
parents begging to be recalled. 44 I 
cannot exist,” he says, 44 in the absence 
of my family.” His parents, how- 
ever, who probably foresaw that 
Charles would have to pass through 
some probation of this kind; and that 
his 44 trial-year” would be a severe 
one, answered with grave admonitions 
— a little sympathy, and much good 
advice. His mother, who is described 
as 44 a woman of strong sense and of 
plain discourse,” deals less in sym- 
pathy than the father, and rates her 
son for his weakness and instability of 
purpose. 

“ Your letter??,” she writes, “have given 
us little satisfaction. Instead of your 
parents being the objects of y uur with to 
relinquish so important a situation, if you 
examine your heart, you will find it is 

Miss I) . Your father has not the 

means or interest to get even the paltry 
appointment of a clerk iu Lord (.1 Renville’s 
office; ami if he had, tin re you hxljht strut 

irhatcerr ir« re j/vzir alnlitus 

If you have a grain of ambition, you are 
in the field for it, and the ball is at vyur 
foot, Wliat is it you want ? With friends, 
money, attention, credit, good sense, 
abilities, and a prospect before you which 
hundreds, I may say thousands, in this 
country have not — you want, 1 fear, my 
dear C harles, a contented mind.” 

Hut in a short time, and before even 
these letters could reach him, his 
melancholy humours were dispersing 
before a more active - and hopeful 
career, lie was appointed assistant 
in the office of the Governor-general, 
and the youug 44 writer ” had become 
attached, once for all, to the political 
department of the East India Com- 
pany’s service. Lord Wellesley, the 
then Govern or- general’, recognised his 
ability and the sterling merits of his 
-character. We must find room for 
Mr Kaye’s vivid description of the 
Governor-general, and the new office 
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in Government House which he had 
lately established : — 

" Lord Wellesley had some time before 
conceived the idea of planting in Govern- 
ment House an office under his own 
immediate superintendence. In prosecu- 
tion of this design, it was his wout to 
select from amongst the young civilians 
at the Presidency those who had given 
the fairest promise of intelligence and 
zeal, and to make them his confidential 
assistants. And it is an eminent proof of’ 
the sagacity of this great statesman that 
lie seldom made a selection that was not 
more than justified by the alter- career of 
the man on whom he had fixed his re- 
gards. Nor was it the least pleasing of 
liis retrospects, forty years afterwards, to 
recall tlie persons of the young men 
whom he, during tlie first year of the 
century, had assembled in Government 
House — the persons of John Adam, of 
Bay Joy, of Jenkins, and of Metcalfe, and 
to think of the distinction that in the 
interval had been attained by his pupil-'. 

“ Of all men living, perhaps Lord Wel- 
lesley was the one around whose charac- 
ter and conduct the largest amount of 
youthful admiration was likely to gather. 
There was a vast ness in all his concep- 
tions which irresistibly appealed to the 
imaginations of his disciples. Their faith 
in him was unbounded. The promptitude 
and decision with which lie acted dispelled 
all doubt and disarmed all scepticism. 
Embodied in the person of Lord Welles, 
ley, statesmanship was in the eyes of his 
pupils a splendid reality; they saw in 
him u great man with great tilings to 
accomplish. As he walked up and down 
the spacious Central hall of the newly- 
erected Government House, now dictating 
the terms of a letter to be despatched to 
one political functionary, now to another — 
keeping many pens employed at once, hut 
never confusing the argument or language 
proper to each — there was a moral gran- 
deur about him, seen through which, the 
scant proportions of the little Viceroy 
grew into something almost sublime. 
There could not be a finer forcing-house 
for young ambition. Charles Metcalfe 
grew apace in it 

“From this timeCharlea Metcalfe looked 
steadily forward. There were no more 
vain retrospects -no more idle regrets. 
The testiyia *etror#nm were not to be 
taken. JI e had formed the resolution of 
not Uatintj the country until the Governor- 
generalship of India was in his hands ! 
And that such would bo the end of his 
career was not a mere passing thought — 
an impulsive hope — but an abidiug and 
sustaining conviction.” 


From Lord Wellesley's office Charles 
Metcalfe went for a short time as as- 
sistant to the resident of Delhi. Ilo 
was next appointed to a mission to 
Lahore, of no little delicacy. It had 
for its object to form a treaty with 
Runjcet Singh. Here the young di- 
plomatist was thrown upon his own 
resources : lie had no one to share the 
difficulties or responsibilities of liis 
mission. As Mr Jvnyc very justly 
adds, “ there was nothing like this in 
Lord Grenville’s office.” 

No ; the young statesman would 
have found no school in England like 
that which he entered at the Govern- 
ment House in India. Even if that 
liigher^object of his ambition — a seat 
in Parliament-had been obtained, 
his political education, in any high 
sense of the term, would not have 
been much advanced. What a mail 
may grow to, under any circumstances, 
there is no saying ; but if we have 
.statesmen in England, it is in spite of, 
and not owing to, the special training 
that public life accords. A Parlia- 
mentary orator, and skilful tactician ill 
party warfare, rises to the post of 
statesman ; and when there, he dis- 
plays — what? Parliamentary oratory 
of a still higher character, and party 
tactics still move skilful. It was in 
the natural order of things that it 
should be so. Our public men talk 
well— they do nothing, or do nothing 
well. The discrepancy is lamentable 
between tlie speech and the measure. 
The principles on which we ought 
to act are so amply discussed, and 
then conies forth the action itself in 
the shape of some dim, disfigured 
measure, or some daggering, bewil- 
dered course of daily expedients. 
Any boat will do, so it will live in the 
Parliamentary vortex. It is not at 
all consolatory to be told that the 
evil is irremediable ; that the House 
of Commons, with its shifting majori- 
ties, must not only shape the bill, but 
shape the man who frames the bill. 
We must, adopting the old reply, la- 
ment the evil, and lament also that 
it is irremediable. In reading these 
memoirs, and other works which de- 
tail our Indian history, we have been 
forced to confess that there is more 
practical statesmanship displayed by 
the servants of the Company than by 
our Ministerial orators. In India, the 
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grave question of war or peace is evi- 
dently deliberated upon ; in England, 
a few traditional maxims, the current 
of diplomacy, and tlio temper of the 
House, decide all. The Minister de- 
liberates only on his Parliamentary 
statement. 

But we must return to Charles 
Metcalfe and his embassy to Itunjeet 
Singh. At that time, as now, we 
were alarmed for the security of our 
Indian possessions, but France was 
the military power whose incursions 
were then dreaded. 

<e Already/' writes Mr Kaye, ,c was 
French intrigue making its way at the 
Persian court. That was the sure com- 
mencement of the great game that was 
about to be played, ft was a great thing, 
therefore, to re-establish our ascendancy 
at Teheran — and a great thing to achieve 
the diplomatic occupation of the countries 
between Persia and India before our 
enemies could appear upon the scene. To 
accomplish tin* former object, John Mal- 
colm was despatched to the i.'ouit of the 
Shall- i- shah ; and to secure the latter, 
MouiiMuurt FJphinstone and Charles 
Metcalfe were ordered to proceed, the 
former to Cabul, and the latter to La- 
hore.” 

It is a very spirited and entertain- 
ing account which Air Kaye gives us 
here of the first embassy of the young 
statesman ; and we wish our space 
would allow us to extract it. Met- 
calfe’s object was to frame a defensive 
alliance with Itunjeet Singh against 
the French ; Itunjeet, full of his own 
ambitious schemes, sought only from 
the Company liberty to extend his 
conquests as he pleased or could, and 
that over tribes who had put them- 
selves under English protection. “ If 
the French invade your territory,” 
said our young ambassador, “ you 
will profit greatly by our alliauee. If 
they do not, you will not sutler by it.” 
To which plain reasoning the crafty 
Indian replied, u If you want my # al- 
liance, you must have some object to 
gain ; you must therefore give me 
something for my alliance — give me 
permission to extend my territories 
undisturbed on the southern side of 
the Sutlej.” This was the last tiling 
in the intention of England; so that 
our ambassador bad to threaten war 
at one moment, and the next, to pro- 
pose his new friendly and defensive 


alliance. The alliance was framed; 
but the whole business ended practi- 
cally in a coercion exercised over 
Itunjeet Singh. Great was the skill, 
tact, patience, and determination 
which young Metcalfe displayed as he 
followed the Indian warrior from one 
encampment to another, or was com- 
pelled to wait in idleness while the 
versatile and inconstant chief gave 
himself up to pleasure, and would 
hear nothing of war or of politics. At 
one time he writes to Metcalfe propos- 
ing a meeting on the Sutlej. But he 
is tired of business — is eager again to 
enjoy the delights of the wine -cup 
and the zenana. u Before the British 
envoy had reached the banks of the 
river, Itunjeet had again changed liis 
mind, and was running in hot haste 
on the wings of love to Umritzur.” 
Metcalfe had to follow him to the 
“ holy city.” 

lu this holy city of Umritzur the 
zeal of the Hindoos must run very 
high. An anecdote is here related, 
which shows that a u conversion ” in 
those parts may even work more tre- 
mendous mischief than it does with us. 

c< Itunjeet had hoped for.a little while, 
in the arms of his favourite mistress, to 
forget all of royalty except its sensual 
delights. But that which was to have 
heeu to him only a source of refreshment 
and repose, became the existiyg cause of 
unexpected trouble and alarm. His 
favourite was a Mussulmauee dancing- 
girl. It may have been in the pleni- 
tude of her Mahoiniuedaii zeal — or it 
may have been in the mere wantonness 
of power — that either by force or 
persuasion she had recently converted a 
Hindoo to the faith of Islam — or at least 
subjected him to its external ritualities. 
The act, front whatever feeling it may 
have resulted, threw Umritzur into a 
ferment of excitement. The shops of 
the holy city were closed. The priests 
of the great temple issued their mani- 
festoes, and forbade the people, under a 
ban of excommunication, to open them 
and return to their wonted business ; 
ami the houses of Mussulmanee dancing- 
girls, in expiation of the offence of one of 
their tribe, were plundered l$y the out- 
raged Hindoos.” 

It tuny be some consolation to find 
that there are people, and a priesthood, 
a shade worse than any that exist 
amongst ourselves, and that a con- 
version in the city of Umritzur may 
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work more terrible consequences than 
it does at home. To be sure we 
have found it necessary to ticket the 
wounded as they are carried into the 
hospital of Balaklava, or Scutari, lest 
Protestant or Catholic should be 
assailed in this prostrate condition, 
and carried off as convertites by 
champions of an opposite creed, by 
some priest full of immitigable zeal, 
or some Bible- reader from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tottenham Court Chapel, 
as pious and as implacable. But even 
in the neighbourhood of Tottenham 
Court Chapel we have not heard of 
the shops being closed, or all com- 
merce forbidden, on the occasion of 
the most portentous conversion. It is, 
we repeat, some consolation to think 
that there are men madder than our- 
selves in the holy city of Umritzur. 

Wo cannot enumerate the several 
steps of promotion to which the 
admirable temper and ability dis- 
played in this mission to Lahore 
conducted the young diplomatist. 
We must pass on rapidly. At the 
age of twenty-six we 'find him ap- 
pointed Resident at Delhi : an ap- 
pointment, we are told, coveted by 
the oldest officers of both services, 
civil and military, and inferior only, 
in the distinction it conferred, to a 
seat at the council-board of govern- 
ment. Delhi is, or was, the imperial 
city of the Great Mogul. The em- 
peror Shah Allum, old, blind, and 
infirm, still held there the mockery of 
a court. Charles Metcalfe was Mayor 
of the Palace. It was the duty of the 
Resident to superintend the affairs of 
this Great Mogul, now the pensioner 
of the commercial company of Leaden- 
hall Street. He had, in fact, to pre- 
side over the whole government of 
the Delhi territory, the collection of 
its revenue, and the administration of 
justice. The Resident “ was a great 
man — he had a court of his own, 
and a large monthly allowance from 
government to support it in a state 
of becoming splendour, ile kept open 
house. lie had what was called a 
‘Family 1 — all tic officers attached to 
the Residency, with their wives and 
children, were members of it.” The 
boy who, a little more than ten years 
ago, was on the play-ground at Eton, 
i.s now a veritable prince in India. 

The young prince, Mr Kaye thinks, 


was not quite so happy as lie seemed 
to be. Naturally of a cheerful temper, 
and with plenty of work to do, his 
condition could not have been other- 
wise than very endurable. “ But 
there were times when lie thought 
that for even his brilliant position he 
had paid somewhat too dearly ; and 
when he took up his pen to discourse 
with some members of his distant 
family, the old clouds which had 
gathered over him during the lirst 
years of his Indian residence began 
to overshadow' him again, and lie 
spoke doubtingly of the apparent ad- 
vantages of his present and the pro- 
mises of his future life.” lie still felt 
that lie was an exile. Prosperity 
itself loses half its charms when wo 
have not our old friends about us, and 
cannot receive their congratulations 
or make them participants in our 
good fortune. It is in the family 
circle that the public honour is really 
enjoyed. Charles Metcalfe had la- 
boured on alone, had received his 
reward alone. He began to look 
forward, when he 1x3 turned to Eng- 
land, to a solitary life ; he should 
have no friends there, no connections. 
Worse than all, one sees that the 
Resident at Delhi had allowed his 
ambition to step in between him and 
the prospect of a domestic hearth of 
liis own. Marriage no longer wore 
the same aspect that it probably did, 
when lie was suffering from the 

memory of Miss I) , It w r as now 

a treaty of alliance to be entered into 
only with one of the noble, or the 
more elevated class of society. With 
these views of a matrimonial alliance, 
lie calculates that he /diall never be 
rich enough to marry. Writing to his 
aunt, he says, “ I hope to lay by at 
the rate of TMuOO per annum, which* 
in twelve or fifteen years, ought to be 
enough to enable me to live at home, 
in the plain manner in which I mean 
to live as an old bachelor; for you 
must; know r that I have no thought of 
ever marrying, as I shall never have 
money enough for it, unless I consent, 
which I will not do, to spend the 
whole of it 011 what is termed living.' 1 
Metcalfe thought that money had 
better uses than to bo spent on 
houses and furniture, dinners, coaches, 
and servants, lie was right; but 
could ho have found 110 woman tcv 
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think ns wisely as himself in this 


respect ! If marriage itself had not 
become an object of ambition, would 
lie have done this injustice to the 
whole female sex, of supposing that 
no wife was to be had who would 
agree with him iu preferring an un- 
ostentatious mode of living, with a 
fund in hand for purposes of charity 
and generosity V * 

Very liberal and very generous was 
the Resident at Delhi, both now and 
throughout liis career. In this respect 
lie had a princely heart. Ills dona- 
tions were often munificent, and his 
habitual hospitality had no other limit 
than that which a manifest prudence 
imposed upon it. 

It was not directly from the Resi- 
dency at Delhi that the subject of our 
biography was appointed to be a mem- 
ber of council ; there were interme- 
diate steps too intricate to be hero 
traced out ; but we must follow him at 
once to tliis much- coveted position. 
In the year 18:27, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
(for both his father and eldest brother 
are now dead, and he has succeeded 
to the title of baronet) took his seat 
hi the supreme council of India. Tliis 
position, Mr Kaye tells us, may be a 
most onerous one, or a most indolent, 
as the holder of it is disposed. He may 
enjoy his privilege of a seat at the 
same board with the Governor-general 
— write a few minutes— draw a salary 
of £10,000 a-year — be addressed as 
an “ honourable,” — and subside into 
a nonentity’. Or he may enter zeal- 
ously and indefatigably into the admi- 
nistration and measures of the Govern- 
ment, and, in innumerable and im- 
measurable documents, combat inces- 
santly the opinions of others and en- 
force his ow n ; iu fact, lie may be 
overwhelmed in work. 

<k Attended hv his secretaries, the Go- 
vernor-general meets the members of 
council on certain given days— say twice 
— in every week. All the multiform con- 
cerns of government requiring adjust- 
ment in the different departments of 
state — in the political, the military, the 
financial, the judicial, &c.— -are then cur- 
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sovily discussed and decided ; but the 
real business is done at home on the other 
days of the week, where the government 

messengers are continually presenting 

themselves at the houses of the members 
of council, bearing certain official-looking 
oblong boxes, containing state papers to 
be examined and minuted by the council- 
lors. Rough-hewn by the secretaries, im- 
portant despatches, or minutes and me- 
moranda on which despatches are to be 
based, are sent round for inspection and 
approval. Then the member of council 
either writes his initials on the draft, and 
passes it on without further comment, or 
lie seats himself down to his desk, and 
draw’s up ail elaborate minute on the sub- 
ject. These minutes take the place of 
speeches delivered by the members of 
popular assemblies. They contain an 
expression of the individual opinions of 
the writer, supported by such facts and 
such arguments as he can bring to his 
aid. Tims is it, as was said by a distin- 
guished living statesman, that ‘ eloquence 
evaporates iu scores of paragraphs.* But 
tlti: paragraphs have often more of * elo- 
quence * in them than the halting sen- 
tences which make up the oral discourses 
which would appropriate the name. Now 
it is just in proportion as the contents of 
these boxes of state papers are examined 
and commented upon by the member of 
council that his life is uif<; of dignified 
ease or interminable toil. Metcalfe soon 
found that his was the latter/* 

It could hardly have been otherwise. 
A man of active mind, accustomed to 
self-reliance, well acquainted with all 
the affairs of government, it was im- 
possible that he should let the state 
papers in their despatch-box pass him 
by with the mark only of his initials, 
lie wrote much, and earnestly. Often 
in the miuority, we yet feel persuaded 
that this was because he outstript, 
not because he lagged behind, his fel- 
low' councillors in just appreciation of 
the principles on which the country 
should be governed. But wc must first 
attend upon him till he reaches the 
pinuacle of his fortune iu India, before 
we allude to the views or principles 
on which he administered its affairs. 

We are now iu the year 1831, and 
Lord William Bentinck is Governor- 
general. Iu the month of August, 


* Marriage is one of tho.-o. subjects which men contemplate under very different- 
aspects at different times. We must not bo thought to hind Metcalfe all In* Ido 
through to the expressions of a single letter. When jested upon this subject by his 
friends in India, we are told that he used to appeal to his own want of personal 
attractions — which was certainly an a imetr, but not a wtinjn. 
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the five yeare* term of office, as mem- 
ber of council, would expire. The 
Court of Directors extended the term 
for two years more ; and, to. pass over 
some minor matters, Metcalfe was 
subsequently appointed to the govern- 
ment of Agra, and was also nominated 
Provisional Governor- general of India, 
on the death, resignation, or coming 
away of Lord William Bentinck. 

The contingency almost immedi- 
ately occurred. lie had scarcely 
reached the scat of his government 
when advices arrived of the speedy 
departure (on account of ill health) of 
the Governor-general, and he was 
compelled to return to Calcutta. “ On 
the 20th March l&H, he became, 
what more than thirty years before he 
declared that he would become, Go- 
vernor-general of India !” 

Whether Sir Charles Metcalfe would 
be allowed to retain his appointment, 
or whether Ministers in England would 
consent to bestow this great prize on 
any other than a political partisan, 
remained to be seen. Lord M “J bourne 
was then at the head of the adminis- 
tration. The delay in making the 
appointment was unusual. The Court 
of Directors passed a resolution con- 
firming the appointment of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. The Crown Ministers were 
not disposed to ratify this choice. 
The Company, on their side, seemed 
equally indisposed to accept of the 
Whig nominees. Nothing was done. 
New rumours came to India with 
every ship. Never were the people 
at Calcutta kept in greater suspense. 
Before the contest could be terminated 
the Wliig3 resigned. Sir Robert Peel 
came into power. lie appointed Lord 
Ilcytesbury to the Governor- general- 
ship of India. 

All through the hot weather and 
rainy season of 18l>5 Sir Charles 
Metcalfe remained at his post, expect- 
ing the arrival of Lord Heytesbury. 
But before this nobleman could set 
sail from England, another change 
took place in the Ministry. The 
Whigs returned to power. One of 
their first ac'j? was to cancel his ap- 
pointment. Lord Heytesbury had 
received the valedictory entertain- 
ment from the East India Company, 
and had made every preparation for 
his voyage by the Jupiter. The 
Whigs were just in time to arrest his 


departure. The Jupiter carried out 
Lord Auckland as the Governor-gene- 
ral. 

To Sir Charles Metcalfe were 
brought flattering messages, and the 
Grand Cross of the. Bath. 

After having received his dismissal 
and his diamond cross, the ex-gover- 
nor, if he had consulted his own dig- 
nity, should have gracefully retired 
from the scene. He committed the 
anti-climax of accepting the govern- 
ment of Agra, now reduced to a Lieu- 
tenant-generalship. lie was swayed, 
no doubt, by the flattering solicita- 
tion of friends who wished to retain 
him in India. But it was a mistake. 
The late Governor-general no longer 
felt himself at home in the subordi- 
nate position of Lieutenant-general of 
Agra, lie suspected that some of 
the measures he had passed in his 
higher office had not rendered his 
name popular with the authorities ill 
England, and that the offences of the 
late Governor-general were visited 
upon the lieutenant of Agra. He had 
lost, he thought, their confidence, or 
their respect, and under this impres- 
sion wrote home to resign his appoint- 
ment. The resignation was accepted 
in a cold official manner, without any 
attempt being made to remove the 
impression under which it had been 
made. Finally, in 18:18, he set sail 
for England, leaving Calcutta under 
a shower of valedictory addresses 
from all classes of the community. 

To enumerate the addresses which 
in the various periods of his life either 
welcomed his arrival or regretted his 
departure, would fill pages. There 
was a trunk full of t 1 eiu amongst the 
papers he left behind. Our Anglo- 
Indians are a generous, much-applaud- 
ing people, or Sir Charles was an ex- 
traordinary favourite. Indeed, he de- 
served to be such, for his private life 
was as much distinguished by kind- 
ness and hospitality as his public 
career by a conscientious and intelli- 
gent fulfilment of all his duties. The 
following picture of his daily course 
of life, when member of the Supreme 
Council in India, will be read with 
interest, especially by those who are 
familiar with that couutry. 

“ Sir Charles Metcalfe was for nearly 
seven yearn a member of the Supreme 
Council of India, and throughout this 
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period he continually resided in Calcutta 
or the near neighbourhood. During the 
first years of liia residence at the Presi- 
dency, he occupied a house on the banks 
of the river, at Garden Reach. He sub- 
sequently removed to Allipore, a more 
inland suburb, taking up his abode at 
Government House during the absence of 
the Governor-general, and spending occa- 
sional brief intervals of rustication at 
Barraekpore. Throughout all this period 
he enlivened Calcutta with magnificent 
hospitality. He was in the enjoyment of 
almost uninterrupted health, and he .ap- 
pears to have been cheerful and con- 
tented. The want which he most la- 
mented was the want of leisure. 1 le had 
little to devote to his books. Except 
from time to time, on the way to and 
from Barrackpore, when a volume of 
some favourite author — often a classical 
one — was his companion, the gratification 
of his love of general reading was almost 
wholly denied to him. He lived conti- 
nually in harness, official and social, lie 
rarely, until the business of the day was 
done, went beyond the limits of his own 
premises. His house at Allipore was 
surrounded by spacious park-like grounds, 
and at early morning lie might sometimes 
be seen riding in top-boots- an article of 
equipment in which he always rejoiced — 
on a plump white horse, with a groom 
upon either side of him. His labours com - 
xnenced every morning at seven o’clock. 
From nine to twelve he devoted to break- 
fast and the reception of visitors. For 
the inoMt part they were visits of busi- 
ness. From twelve to seven he was con- 
tinually at work, and frequently when at 
home, with no social claims upon him, 
returned to business after dinner. Hut 
in spite of these exhausting labours, in a 
most exhausting climate, lie never seemed 
to be exhausted. When he appeared at 
the dinner-table in tin* evening, he was 
cheerful, animated, and entertaining, al- 
ways courteous, affable, and good-natured. 

“ But the real history of his life at this 
time is to be found amongst his papers, 
the original drafts of which are now 
before me. They indicate in a very strik- 
ing manner both the laboriousness and 
the conscientiousness of the man. There 
was scarcely a subject connected with 
the whole question of our position in 
India to the elucidation of which he did 
not address himself in an elaborate mi- 
nute. He was not a wordy writer. He 
went straight to the point— in a few 


pregnant sentences stated his opinions — 
and then proceeded to support them with 
a goodly array of facts and arguments. 
There was a straightforwardness of man- 
ner in all his writings — no shams and 
pretences — he was not capable of any 
kind of trickery and chicanery.” 

The character here given of his writ- 
ings appears to us to be fully borne 
out by the specimens before us. There 
are especially some extracts from his 
u Minute**,” which are both interest- 
ing and valuable. We wish we could 
transfer some of them to our own 
pages. The reader will find them in 
the second volume, page 11)0 etserj. Of 
such extracts as these we certainly do 
not complain of a red turd micy. 

As one member of a council, it 
would be difficult, we presume, to esti- 
mate the influence which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe exercised. We must go back 
to liis personal .administration of 
affairs at the Residency of Delhi, or 
elsewhere, to see him in distinct and 
individual action. We have a sum- 
mary from liis own pen of the traits 
which distinguished his administration 
at Delhi. u Capital punishment,” 
he says, u was generally and almost 
wholly abstained from, and I believe 
without any bad effect. Corporal 
punishment was discouraged, and fi- 
nally abolished. Swords, and other 
implements of intestine, warfare, to 
which the people were prone, were 
turned into ploughshares, not figu- 
ratively alone, but literally also — vil- 
lages being made *to give up their 
arms, which were returned to them in 
the shape of implements of agricul- 
ture. Suttees were prohibited. . . • 
The rights of the people were better 
preserved by the maintenance of the 
village institutions, and by avoiding 
these pernicious sales of laud tor ar- 
rears of revenue, which in other pro- 
vinces have tended so much to de- 
stroy the hereditary rights of the mass 
of the agricultural community.” — 

Vol. i. p. 171. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe shows himself 
elsewhere very partial to the village 
communities; * and they form au at- 
tractive subject of contemplation. But 


* These village communities have boon often described, vet, the following account 
of them, extracted from the * fc Minutes ” of *Sir Charles Metcalf*?, will he read with 
interest : — , 

*« I admire the structure of the village communities, ami ain apprehensive that 
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it must not be lost sight of that they 
are essentially part and parcel of a 
despotic arbitrary government. It is 
the weak herding together, and say- 
ing to the oppressor — take your taxes, 
take your tribute, and leave us to our- 
selves, to our labour, our poverty, and 
such peace as your wars will render 
possible. It is a striking instance of 
that law of compensation which some 
are fond of tracing throughout human 
life. The dread of the common op- 
pressor binds together the village 
community in a contented poverty 
and an unbroken alliance. l>Ht pleas- 
ing as such ail institution may be as a 
subject of contemplation (for ourselves 
we know' nothing of its actual details, 
or whether the picture, if seen close 
at hand, would be equally agreeable), 
it must not be forgotten that its con- 
tinuance would be impossible under 
the government of equal laws equita- 
blj’ administered. Such a government 
would excite the desire of gain — call 
forth, in short, the energies and aspir- 
ations by which we progress. The 
very element of this institution is con- 
tentment with what is and has been — 
a spirit of contentment not without its 
charms, but which must inevitably 
give iv ay before the spirit of improve- 
ment. 

As Governor-general, his adminis- 
tration is chiefly distinguished by his 
measure for the liberation of the In- 
dian press. Under his immediate pre- 
decessor, Lord William Beutinck, the 
jjress had been as free as it is in Eng- 


land; but there were still certain laws 
or orders of a severe character, which, 
at the pleasure of any future governor, 
might be called into operation. These 
Sir Charles Metcalfe repealed. 

Every one will call to mind the case 
of Mr Buckingham, whom the autho- 
rities of the time thought fit to expel 
from India. Such a measure was soon 
found to be quite ineffective. They 
could send back an Englishman to his 
own country, and perhaps ruin 'him by 
so doing ; but they could not banish a 
native Indian. Nothing was more 
easy than to put forth some miserable 
native a3 nominal editor, on whom the 
threat of banishment to England 
would operate rather agreeably than 
otherwise. It was a hopeless contest. 
13ut what w as more to the purpose, 
the Government had outlived those 
terrors which formerly haunted it, at 
the least approach of education or en- 
lightenment to the native population. 
There was a time, writes Mr Kaye, 
when it was our policy u to keep the 
natives of India in the profoundest 
possible state of barbarism and dark- 
ness, and every attempt to ditfuse the 
light of knowledge amongst the people 
w as vehemently opposed and resent- 
ed.” Such, happily, was no longer 
the reigning policy. It was confessed 
in India, as elsewhere, that light is 
better than darkness? 

On tliis subject, the education of 
the native Indian, Sir Charles Met- 
calfe expresses the most generous and 
liberal views. lie will not listen for 


direct engagements fur revenue with each separate landholder or cultivator in a 
village, might tend to destroy its constitution. 

u The village communities are little republics, having nearly everything that they 
want within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. They 
seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down ; revo- 
lution succeeds to revolution; Hindoo, Palau, Mogul, Maliratta, Sikh, Kngli.di, are all 
masters in turn; but the village communities remain the same. In times of trouble 
they arm and fortify themselves. A hostile army passes through the country. The 
village communities collect their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass 
unprovoked. If plunder ';od devastation be directed against themselves, and the force 
employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a distance; but when the storm 
has passed over they return, and resume their occupations. If a country remain, for 
a series of years, the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so that the villages 
cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever the power 
of peaceable, por. session revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return. The sons will take the place of their fathers — the same site 
for the village, the same position for the houses, the same lands will be rc-occiipicd 
by the descendants of those who wera driven out when the village was depopulated. 
And it is not a trilling matter that will drive them out, for they will often maintain 
their post through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient 
to resist pillage and oppression with success.” 
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a moment to the selfish plea of danger 
to onr own power from the awaking 
intelligence of the people. Why do we 
govern, if not to improve the people ? 
l)o we expect to govern eternally, 
and that by a repressive 'System? 
How, indeed, any man can justify the 
retention of the territory of India, but 
on the ground that we are enlighten- 
ing the people who live on it, is past 
our comprehension. And even the 
most hardened and unscrupulous poli- 
tician must admit, that, in the event 
of our having to defend our posses- 
sions against any European power, it 
is the intelligent Hindoo, capable of 
comprehending the true interests of 
his country — and not the ignorant 
and passionate Indian, who, to escape 
from one tyrant, would blindly rush 
into the power of a greater — on whose 
alliance we can most safely depend. 

Hut we must now leave India, and 
follow Sir Charles Metcalfe to Eng- 
land. We must pass over the recep- 
tion and the compliments. Sir Charles 
had always cherished the desire to 
enter Parliament. Besides, it was 
absolutely requisite for him to have 
some sphere of public duty. Merely 
to live idle on the paternal estate at 
Fern Iiill, near Windsor, would have 
been to him a most unsatisfactory ex- 
istence. Coupled, too, with his hos- 
pitable practices, Fern Hill was found 
a too expensive residence. u If I 
must refrain,” lie said, “ from seeing 
my friends, of what use is a large 
house and establishment to me?” It 
was evident that all his tendencies 
were still towards public life. A scat 
iu the House of Commons was not 
an impracticable object to a man of 
high reputation, and in possession of 
X 100,000. lie had no sooner landed 
at Bristol than he received a note, 
intimating that ho might have Maid- 
stone for the consideration of £3000. 
Sir Charles thought that some open- 
ing might occur by which lie could 
enter Parliament in a manner some- 
what more consistent with his own 
views of the purity which ought to 
reside in a representative assembly, 
lie held, indeed, some not very wise 
opinions upon this subject, and de- 
clared that lie should vote “ for the 
ballot, and for short Parliaments ; ” — 
yes, our oriental radical thought that 
short Parliaments would improve 


the statesmanship of England ! 
Leeds was afterwards suggested to 
him, and finally he w/ 1.3 on the 
point of standing an election for Glas- 
gow, when an oiler from the Ministry 
of the day turned his steps in a quite 
different direction. Instead of enter- 
ing Parliament as member for Glas- 
gow, lie left England as Governor of 
Jamaica. 

The government of Jamaica was at 
that moment in a dead lock. So little 
harmony had existed between Sir 
Lionel Smith and the Assembly, that 
the latter had passed a resolution to 
proceed with no business except what 
was absolutely necessary to keep faith 
with the public creditor, till certain 
concessions had been made by the 
Governor. But what must be called 
the social condition of the island was 
worse than the political. The aboli- 
tion of slavery had deprived the land- 
ed proprietors of compulsory labour, 
and a regular market for industry was 
not yet opened. Under the old sys- 
tem, plots of ground had been allotted 
to the slaves for their own mainte- 
nance. By cultivating these, the 
manumitted negroes could continue 
to support themselves.. What motive 
had they to work for their former 
master ? To have ejected them from 
those plots of ground wonld have been 
very bad policy, as this would have 
cut off all chance of a Supply of la- 
bour. They were -allowed to retain 
them on the payment of a certain 
rent. 

And now the proprietors had re- 
course to a most unfortunate expe- 
dient, and one which wore all the fea- 
tures of harshness and injustice. As 
the payment of this rent constituted 
the sole immediate stimulant to labour, 
they raised it in a very arbitrary 
manner. They not only adopted a 
new assessment of the provision- 
grounds, but u instead of placing a 
fixed rent upon any particular house 
and grounds, they varied it according 
to tlie number of people occupying it. 
They compelled one person to pay 
rent" for a holding already paid for by 
another. Even boys and girls capa- 
ble of work were summoned to pav 
rent for sharing in the occupancy of 
grounds rented and paid for by the 
parents. Sonic who refused payment, 
or were incapable of payment, were 
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cast into prison.” No measure could 
be more arbitrary. It was, in fact, 
reviving, under the name of “ rent,” 
their old right to compulsory labour. 
Stipendiary magistrates were sent out 
from England to protect the negro. 
These, in their turn, are accused of 
neglecting altogether the interest and 
the fair claims of the landed proprietor. 
Amongst the missionaries, too, there 
were men utterly incapable of taking 
a wide view of what constituted the 
welfare and prosperity of the whole 
island: good men, doubtless, but who 
cared only for the black population, 
and the interests, spiritual and tem- 
poral, which gathered round their 
own chapels.* 

Such was the state of things when 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was appointed 
GoNtunor of Jamaica. What, it will 
be asked, did lie effect? What could 
any mortal Governor effect ? He 
could not bring with him that supply 
of labour without which the prosperity 
of the planter was at an end. There 
was one thing only lie cQiild do. lie 
could reconcile opposing factions ; he 
could do justice to the claims of very 
different parties •, lie could act as me- 
diator and peace-maker. Firm, just, 
and conciliatory. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
appears to have succeeded in allaying 
animosities, and creating a certain 
degree of harmony amongst the. he- 
terogeneous races aud conflicting func- 
tionaries of the island. He obtained 
the confidence of the aristocracy, and 
was, at the sama time, recognised as 
the friend of the negro. A section of 
the missionaries were angrily opposed 
to him ; but even these, before he 
left, were assured of the honesty and 
impartiality of his intentions. 

If ere, as in India, his hospitality 
was profuse, lie thought it part of 
the duty of Ills position to give balls 
and dinner parties. But he himself 
was increasingly attached to the so- 
ciety of a private or domestic charac- 
ter. Wo hear of him living much 
with “ his friend Iligginson and his 
family.” He had children about him, 
though not hi- own. To so kind a 
man this must have been the source 
of much pleasure. 

Though his elih f mission to Jamaica 
was to reconcile parties, we find him 
always prompt to act, where any ne- 
cessary thing is to be, done. The 


barracks for the troops had been built, 
it seems, in one of the most unhealthy 
situations in the island. “There arc,” 
writes Mr Kaye, “ climates of all 
kinds in Jamaica — the healthiest and 
the most deadly. The latter, in all 
parts of the world, are usually selected 
for the location of our British soldiers ; 
and there being within the limits of 
the island pestilential Igw-lands, con- 
tinued residence in which was almost 
certain death, they were selected for 
the site of our principal barracks. In 
the year 1840 Sir William Gomm, wdio 
then commanded the forces in Jamaica, 
wrote to Sir Charles Metcalfe, that 
the llower of the 82d regiment lmd 
recently been swept down m waste by 
a sudden 1 blast of disease ” adding, 
w hat perhaps rnay startle some of our 
temperance people, that all the health- 
iest and the steadiest young men in 
the corps had perished, whilst the 
old drunkards had generally survived. 
The old drunkards were well-seasoned 
vessels, we presume; the lucky resi- 
due of some wide general class of 
drunkards, whose fate w’C will not 
here inquire into. 

Sir William Gomm found in the pre- 
sent governor a zealous ally in his at- 
tempt to remedy t his state of l hings. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe at once sanctioned, 
by w ay of experiment, the erection of 
some barracks on the hills, aud took 
the responsibility of the measure, upon 
himself To write home fur instruc- 
tions involved a dangerous delay, lie 
was ready, therefore, if the arrange- 
ment did not meet with approbation, 
to regard the expense as falling on his 
own private purse. “ I have con- 
sidered,” he says, “ tW* health of the 
troops as too important to allow me 
to hesitate in incurring the risk.” 

When lie had accomplished in .Ja- 
maica all that it scorned in his pow er 
to perform, lie solicited to be recalled. 
He returned again to England. Now, 
at last, one thinks, the public, ser- 
vant’ wall take his rest. And, alas! 
that painful disease of which* he 
died has already made its appearance. 
Before his last voyage he had con- 
sulted Sir Benjamin Brodies on what 
proved to be cancer in the check. 
“ My thoughts,” lie says in a letter to 
his sister, “ dwell unceasingly on some 
quiet retreat with you, in some se- 
questered nook, secluded from the 
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world, its boartlessness and its vani- 
ty.” The sequestered nook has been 
secured : it lies in the beautiful county 
of Devonshire. Surely he will rest 
here. No I Humours reach him that 
ho is to be appointed Governor-gene- 
ral of Canada. Was it the restless 
heart of the statesman, or the voice 
of duty, which drives him forth ? 
Both ; but, at all events, we are sure 
that the sense* of duty was not ab- 
sent.. The appointment comes, and 
it is accepted ; and the old Indian is, 
in a few months, struggling amidst 
the snows of Canada, l'or he has to 
perform the last part of his journey in 
a sleigh through the snow ; the rail- 
roads arc blocked up, and our tropical 
governor is being dragged for four 
days through the deep snows of the 
north. 

No appointment could have been 
found for him, at that moment, in the 
whole political world, whose duties were 
more laborious, more anxious, more des- 
perately dillicult in their very nature, 
than this of Governor-general of Ca- 
nada. Mr Kaye puts before us very sue - 
cinetly the extremely perplexing posi- 
tion in which the Governor was placed. 
Besides the opposition of parties, 
embittered as*it was in Canada by the 
diversity of race- - besides that some- 
thing like a civil war had scarcely sub- 
sided — there was a constitution which, 
as matters stood, could not truck . ii 
contained in it two rival Executives — 
the. Governor and an Executive Coun- 
cil, appointed nominally by the Crown, 
but virtually by the Lower House of 
Assembly, to which the Council de- 
clared itself responsible. This Exe- 
cutive Council professed to govern the 
country as representatives of the ma- 
jority of the House of Assembly, 
fchich a plan was snliieiontly intelli- 
gible, if the Canadas were to be. in- 
dependent States, or the Governor 
from England consented to be a mere 
tool in the hands of the Council. Sir 
Charles Bagot, .Metcalfe’s predecessor, 
had been for some time incapacitated 
by illness from making head against 
the. encroachments of the. Council, 
and the struggle between the. two 
powers was reserved for Metcalfe’s ad- 
ministration. 

Into minute particulars we e.nnno/, 
of course, enter; but the nature and 
results of the contest admit of being 


told in a few words. The Executive 
Council demanded that no office should 
be filled, no appointment made, with- 
out their sanction. We are, they ar- 
gued, in the same relation to the 
House of Assembly, as Ministers in 
England to the Parliament in Eng- 
land. Wc are responsible to it for 
the acts of Government ; these acts 
must be ours, or the result of our ad- 
vice, otherwise wc cannot be respon- 
sible for them. Unless our demand is 
complied with, there can be no such 
thing as Responsible Government. 

On the other hand, Sir Charles con- 
tended, that, by relinquishing hi?, 
patronage, lie should be surrendering 
the prerogatives of the Crown ; and 
should also incapacitate himself and all 
future Governors from acting as mo- 
derator between opposite factions. 

It was not long before an appoint- 
ment, made by Sir Charles, brought 
the contest to an issue. Messrs Bald- 
win and Laibntaine, the two leading 
members of the Executive Council, 
urged upon the Governor to retract 
this appointment, or to promise that 
no other should be made without their 
advice. The Governor was linn. The 
Executive. Council resigned. 

They resigned on the full conviction 
that the Governor would be unable to 
li ud successors to replace them. 
V. nless those colonial utotifUrs have 
t he support ofthe House of Assembly, 
it is impossible for them to carry or: 
the affairs of Government, and there 
was no other party except that which 
ha 1 seceded, to w liich the house would 
accord its confidence. But as sir 
Churlc* had succeeded in Jamaica by 
Iris conciliatory temper, so here he 
triumphed by that firmness ami con- 
stancy of purpose which so admirably 
united with the gentler traits of his 
character. To form a new ministry 
was, under these circumstances, a 
most dimcult ta<U. Ollice went bog- 
ging ; a Solicitor -generaUh ip is offered 
to six individuals, and porso\ oringly 
refused by all. Bus Sir Uharles is as 
perse wring in Iris oilers, and ai last a 
seventh is found, who accepts. The 
simplicity and courtesy of his demea- 
nour led* his opponents into a great 
error. From the first they despised 
their antagonist. They thought their 
victory was sure. They even treated 
him, in their official intercourse, with 
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contempt. Sir Charles made no alter- 
ation in liis own demeanour. He was 
the same earnest, straightforward, 
simple-minded man, intent on what he 
understood to be his duty. Men present 
addresses and petitions to him of no 
complimentary or friendly character. 
Never is there any offence manifested ; 
never does he retreat even into official 
colduess and reserve. He takes every 
such opportunity to argue manfully 
his own case ; he is strong in his own 
convictions : he is perpetually making 
converts of others; and whether lie 
converts them or not, mon begin to 
see that the Governor is neither a 
weak man nor a tyrannical man, but 
one who understands the duty of his 
own position, and means to fulfil it. 
He is ten weary perilous months in 
forming a Council or a Ministry, but 
he succeeds at length. 

The new Council, however, could 
not hope for the support of the Lower 
House of Assembly as then consti- 
tuted. It was necessary to exert his 
prerogative, and to dissolve the As- 
sembly. And now all depends on 
the issue of a general elcctiou. The 
whole country was in a state of great 
excitement. t There were serious ap- 
prehensions of riot and bloodshed. 
One party, there can beno doubt, would 
not have been unwilling to push the 
contest to a disruption with the 
mother country. 

When the newly-elected Assembly 
met, the strength of parties was im- 
mediately tried in the choice of a 
Speaker. The Ministerial candidate 
was voted into the chair by a majo- 
rity of three. In the next division, 
that on the Address, the majority was 
increased to six. Sir Charles had 
won. 

But the position of the Governor 
was far from being a secure one. The 
majority continued very small, and 
any dissension amongst his followers 
would convert it into a minority. 
Gladly would he have returned to 
England; but he must stay, lie felt, 
and watch over the work of his own 
hands. The U'ortifications, the anxie- 
ties, the personal annoyances he had 
to sustain, were st*ph as tasked to the 
utmost his own fin ? temper and noble 
courage. 4t I never witnessed,” says 
Mr E. G. Wakefield, who had large 
experience of the anxieties and irrita- 


tions of Canadian politics — 44 I never 
witnessed such patience under provo- 
cation. I am speaking now of what 
I saw myself, and could not have be- 
lieved without seeing. It was not 
merely quiet endurance, but a con- 
stant good-humoured cheerfulness and 
lightness of heart, in the midst of 
trouble enough to provoke a saint, or 
make a strong man ill. To those who, 
like me, have seen three Governors of 
Canada literally worried to death, this 
was a glorious spectacle.” 

But the story of his fortitude is not 
half told. These trials of his patience — 
this responsibility of the public man, 
who, in the discharge of his plain duty, 
ran the risk of finding himself pro- 
claimed as the author of a civil war — ■ 
all this was endured at a time when 
the most frightful of human diseases 
was eating into Iris very life. His 
lace was being gradually consumed by 
cancer; the sight of one eye was 
already destroyed by it; iu his dark- 
ened room, iri incessant pain, either 
from the malady itself, or the sharp 
remedies applied to it, he had now to 
dictate the despatches to England, 
giving an account of all these civil 
broils. 

Years ago, and wlien residing at 
Calcutta, a friend had one day noticed 
a red spot upon his cheek, and under- 
neath it a single drop of blood. The 
blood was wiped away ; the red spot 
remained. For a long while it occa- 
sioned neither pain nor anxiety. A 
little time before his departure from 
India, disquieting symptoms appeared ; 
and on his arrival in England he con- 
sulted Sir Benjamin Brodie. But it was 
not till his return from Jamaica that 
it received the attention it really de- 
manded. Then, consultations of the 
most eminent surgeons and physicians 
wore held, and the application of a 
severe caustic was determined on. 
When told that it would probably 
41 destroy the check through and 
through , 19 lie only answered, 44 What 
you determine shall be done at once; ” 
and that same afternoon the painful 
remedy was applied. 

The physicians and surgeons of 
London had done what they could for 
him, and he retired into the country. 
44 They have given me,” he writes to 
a friend, 44 my congee to return. Bo 
I returned ; but there the malady is. 
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They, however, triumph in a supposed 
cure, aud I ought to have more faith 
in their decision.” The disorder had 
not been eradicated ; but we presume 
it had been checked for a time, or he 
would hardly have accepted the ap- 
pointment to Canada. 

Here we have seen that it grew 
rapidly worse, manifesting all its most 
virulent symptoms. His Canadian 
doctors hesitated to apply the power- 
ful caustic recommended by Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie ; they counselled him to 
return to England. “ 1 am tied to 
Canada by my duty,” was his con- 
stant reply. Mr George Pollock, 
house surgeon of St George's Hospital, 
was despatched from England to ex- 
amine the case, and apply the most 
approved remedies. No aid which 
science could give was wanting, but 
the disease was beyond all medical 
control. Its ravages were now most 
painful aud distressing. Still lie bore 
up. “in his darkened room or his 
.sheltered carriage he was still the 
Governor - general ; and whatever 
might be the infirmities of his body, 
the strength of his mind was unim- 
paired. The confidential despatches 
which he dictated in the spring and 
summer of 1815 are unsurpassed in 
clearness and in vigour, both of thought 
and diction, by any that he ever wrote 
in l»is best days of bodily ease.” 

So far as the body was concerned, 
it was but the wreck of a man that 
now remained. On this wreck or 
ruin, however, was to descend, as if 
in mockery, the coronet of nobility, 
lie was to write himself Lord Met- 
calfe.” Idle as the honour was in it- 
self to the childless invalid, it was 
still a testimony that his services had 
been appreciated. It told the Cana- 
dians, too, that lie was held in honour 
at home, and thus, in some measure, 
strengthened his hands. 

“ But he was dying -living no lei- 
surely for the strong will that su-tahied 
hiui, ami the vigorous intellect which 
glowed in his shattered frame. A little 
while, and he might die at his post. The 
winter was setting in ; the navigation was 
closing. It was necessary at once to tie- 
ride whether Metcalfe should now pre- 
pare to betake the Buttering remnant of 
himself to England, or to abide at Mon- 
treal, if spared, till the coining spring. 
But lie would not trust himself to form the 
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decision. He invited the leading members 
of his council to attend him at Monklands; 
and there he told them that he left the 
issue in their hands. It was a scene never 
to be forgotten by any who were present 
in the Governor-general’s sheltered room 
on this memorable occasion. Some were 
dissolved in tears. All were agitated by 
a strong emotion of sorrow and sympathy, 
mingled with a sort of wondering admira- 
tion of the heroic constancy of their chief. 
He told them, that if they desired his con- 
tinuance at the head of the Government — 
if they believed that the cause lor which 
they had fought together so manfully 
would suffer by his departure, and that 
they therefore counselled him to remain 
at his post, he would willingly abide by 
their decision.” 

What their decision was it need 
hardly be said. Lord Metcalfe em- 
barked for England quietly and unos- 
tentatiously', as his suffering state 
compelled. He carried with him the 
love of many and the respect of every 
generous opponent ; but he could not, 
from the nature of the struggle in 
which he had ,bc<?n engaged, expect 
to quit the shores of Canada with the 
same unanimous approbation that had 
erected to his memory tlie u Metcalfe 
Hall” at Calcutta, or raised his sta- 
tue in Spanish Town, Jamaica. Men 
will inevitably judge of the Canadian 
administration of Lord Metcalfe as 
their sympathies lean towards a 
tree and independent government of 
that country, or to the preservation 
of its union with the Crown of Eng- 
land. To Metcalfe, however, it was 
not permitted to ask himself the ques- 
tion, whether the connection between 
the two countries ought to be con- 
tinued or not ? It was his duty, by 
every constitutional measure, to up- 
hold that connection. Acting in this 
his administrative capacity, he was 
unavoidably’ thrown into opposition 
against those who bore the title of tlie 
liberal or patriotie^arty. 

Lord Metcalfe returned to England 
— returned" to doctors and the dark- 
ened room, lie was in constant pain 
except when under the influence of 
narcotics ; but he made no complaint, 
and not only endured with fort it ude, but 
amidst his - sufferings manifested the 
same consideration for the comfort 
and convenience of others which had 
always marked his conduct. All 
hope of ever being able to take his 

i* 
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seat in the House of Lords had been 
abandoned. Garter King-of-Arms 
sends him the prescribed formula of 
the ceremony; — court robe-makers 
solicit his lordship’s patronage ; — the 
doors of Parliament are thrown wide 
open to him— a little too late ! 

At the Oriental Club in Ilanover 
Square are gathered together all the 
men of any note connected with the 
government of India. He is not for- 
gotten by them amongst whom he 
had first and longest laboured ; and 
an address penetrates into his sick 
chamber, signed by governors-gene- 
ral and governors of every depart- 
ment. “The parchment on which 
their namesake inscribed could scarcely 
be spread out in his room, when it 
was presented by Lord Auckland.” 
The dying man burst into tears. 41 It 
is easy,” he said, “ to bear up against 
ill-usage, but such kindness as this 
quite overpowers me.” 

Surely no man ever displayed a 
more admirable union of fortitude, of 
firmness, of decision, with tenderness 
of heart and constant gentleness of 
disposition. It is with pleasure we 
find that so amiable a man was not 
left, during this painful period of his 
life, without the care and affection of 
a female friend. The last thing we 
hear is the sound of a sister’s harp 
soothing liis anguish, or rendering him 
oblivious *of it for a time. The last 
thing we see is the kindly patient 
tottering from his chair, to put the 
cover on his sister’s harp when she 
had ceased playing on it. 

Lord Metcalfe, first and last of the 
title, died oth September 1HU}. He 
was interred in a quite private and 
unostentatious manner iu the family 


vault in the little parish church of 
Wiukfield, near Fern Hill. Ho had 
often expressed a wish that this 
should be his last resting-place. On 
a marblo tablet in tbis church is an 
epitaph written by Mr Macaulay, who 
knew him aud had served with him in 
India. It is somewhat long for ail 
epitaph,- but it is brief and compen- 
dious as a summary of his history and 
his character. It is far better than 
auy we could present to the reader. 
Let us therefore close our own 
abridged and necessarily imperfect 
account of this excellent man by ex- 
tracting it. 

“ Near this stone is laid Charles 
Thf.orhilus, first and last Lord Met- 
calfe, a Statesman tried in many high 
posts and difficult conjunctures, and 
found equal to all. The Three Greatest 
Dependencies of the British Crown were 
successively iutrusted to Ids care. Iu 
India his fortitude, his wisdom, his pro- 
bity, and his moderation are held in 
honourable remembrance by men of many 
races, languages, and religions. In Ja- 
maica, still eouviilsed by a social revolu- 
tion, he calmed the evil passions which 
long suffering had engendered in one 
class and long domination iu another. 
In Canada, not yet recovered from the 
calamities of civil war, lie reconciled 
contending factions to each other and to 
the mother country. 

“ Public esteem was the just reward of 
Ids public virtue, but tbo.se only who en- 
joyed the privilege of Iih friendship could 
appreciate the whole worth of liis gentle 
and noble nature. Costly monuments in 
Asiatic and American cities attest the 
gratitude of nations which lie ruled ; this 
tablet records the sorrow and the pride 
with which his mervory is cherished by 
Private Affection." 
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Every age has its own recognised 
and authoritative modo of dispensing 
fame. When genius has stolen its way 
noiselessly, or with the shouts and 
exultation of a triumphal progress, as 
the case may happen, to that height of 
undisputed eminence, on the way to 
which so many falter, and stumble, 
and die, it is time for the approbation 
of the great spectator Public to take 
a distinct and definite form. We do 
not, in these days, crown the poet’s 
bust with laurels, or make him a pub- 
lic ovation. We no longer confer upon 
him court appointments, or offices of 
state, lie is a singer, a maker, a hie- 
rophant- of •the universal mysteries, 
but it is by no means certain that he 
is the better qualified on that account 
for the duties of a royal lackey, or the 
loftier necessities of a legislator. We 
cannot count it other than a specious 
fallacy, that the man who is inspired 
for song, or gifted for story, should be 
accepted in right of this one power 
which he has above his follows, as the 
man most able to rule and govern a 
world of men. It may be very well 
for Mr Carlyle to rave of Burns as the 
one Titan in his mean century. Burns, 
poor glorious waif, who had no domi- 
nion in that lost empire, that world 
of unrule and rebellion, himself— had, 
happily, only songs, and not laws, to 
make for mankind, as the great Provi- 
dence of heaven appointed it ; and 
though wo cannot sufficiently resent 
that contempt under the guise of 
honour, that wilful mis-appreciation 
and Irat' m tjrnty, which would make 
genius the pensioner of wealth and 
rank, and fills the world with clamour, 
when the splendid beggar receives only 
a commission for u gauging anld beer- 
barrels” at the hand of power, we 
have an equally small esteem for the 
overweening estimation, which ima- 
gines the writer to be necessarily 
possessed of the latent might of go- 
vernment, an appanage and addition 
bv the wav to his more distinguished 
gift. If Burns were but a century or 
two further back, wo could imagine 
a fine allegory in his exeisemauship-r- 
a bitter, but most needful and telling 
lesson to all who should come after 


him. Here was a man whom God 
himself had gifted with one of the 
grandest gifts of heaven — the only 
man in his century fit to make laws 
and govern men, says Mr Carlyle; but 
at all events, in sober truth a wonder* 
fill man, reaching far above his fellows, 

with higher pleasures and higher 
achievements within his reach than 
any that they could aspire to; yet this 
man must build his hopes upon a piece 
of patronage — mu3t wait to see what 
will be done for him I What was done 
for him was a just answcr*o the fatal 
and foolish theory which makes the 
poet a mendicant. lie was abler to 
be a poet than any one else in the 
three kingdoms; but he was not abler 
to be a minister of state, or even an 
exciseman ; and the man so greatly 
gifted, who could not, or would not, 
conquer fortune for himself, received 
justly that dolq of public charity, the 
record of which remains to us a bitter 
and a deserved satire upon the so- 
called claims of genius. Had Burns 
been made a privy- councillor, the 
Burnses of future generations, and 
many a deluded pretender who was no 
Burns, might have been bound for ever 
to this fatal mendicancy, this waiting 
for something to be done, for them. But 
Burns was only made an exciseman ; 
and worldly power, wiser in its gene- 
ration than poets and. their patrons, 
recorded thus for ever its contempt 
of the unseemly petition, and taught 
the world, by an example, wliat alms 
it thought meet to bestow upon one 
whose princely endowments reached 
to fortunes greater than it had at its 
disposal, and what luck the poet is 
like to have, when it pleases the poet 
to go a-begging, instead of working 
out his own fate and fortune like a 
common man. 

We are not speaking of Burns, 
however, nor of that lamentable apo- 
theosis of his ruin, nor of the claims 
of genius in general aud tlidrmost ade- 
quate way of recognising them; but 
rather of the present form in which 
public approval is (without entering 
into the question of shonld-be) made 
known to the literary favourites of the 
public, ller Majesty does not call 
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them to her counsels, as our French 
neighbours did ; nor confer embassies 
and consulships upon them, as our 
American cousins do. There is not 
even an order of merit, a ribbon or a 
cross, to mark out to public regard the 
man whom multitudes would delight 
to honour; but nevertheless these 
multitudes make a voice for them- 
selves. When the favourite is suffi- 
ciently established in their regard, the 
crowd rushes, million- strong, against 
the stout barricade of copyright, and 
forthwith Fame, seated on the sum- 
mit thereof, casts down a shower of 
volumes, green, and bulf, and many- 
tinted, upon their heads ; and in the 
glories of a People’s Edition the au- 
thor straightway becomes a classic, 
and takes his recognised seat upon 
the literary Olympus, one of the 
deities of the same. 

Yes, though Mr ITarrison Ains- 
worth shares his glories — though 
there are no green books so plentiful 
at railway stations as the multitudi- 
nous green books of Air CJ. P. 11. 
James-— there can still be no doubt 
that the great public acknowledg- 
ment which we make in these days of 
an author’s claims to the popular suf- 
frage, is in this fact of a cheap edition 
of his works. It is the lasting nwnrr 
to the poet’s singing — the permanent 
call before the curtain of the great 
playwrigift — the seal of a popular re- 
putation. 

For our own part, we do not pre- 
tend to ad mire .cheap editions. They 
are great things for the lovers of 
reading, who may chance to have a 
voracious appetite and a light purse ; 
but they arc very poor things for the 
lovers of books. We are content to 
wait a year or two for our set of the 
Waverley Novels — those household 
friends and kindly visitors, and to 
spend the price of it in a circulating 
library subscription, rather than buy 
tbc cheap edition r»«' those cherished 
and familiar acquaintances. Not- 
withstanding, when it came to the 
public ear that the novels of Sir E. 13. 
Lytton had Lsen purchased at a fabu- 
lous price tor a cheap reprint, there 
can be little doubtsthat this great test 
of the great writer^ popularity gave, 
in almost every mind, a certain 
stability and permanence to his 
fame. 
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Fame is not gained in a day. Be- 
fore you were born, young reader, 
who are still In the Maltravers period,, 
and have a romantic admiration for 
those tall, gloomy, handsome, unfor- 
tunate heroes and poets, this reputa- 
tion — versatile, yet consistent— many- 
sided, but always individual, began to- 
be. It has known its ebb and its flow, 
its decadence and revival, like every- 
thing else that is human. The public, 
wdio know very w’ell, as Sir E. B. 
Lytton knows, that tho great event, 
of falling in love, however frequently 
repeated, is not enough to fill up the 
natural measure of a life, had even 
begun, if it must be confessed, to 
weary of Buiwer ; w hen suddenly 
spring came to the languid genius, 
which w r as not made to sigh away its 
being upon the false icteals which 
please the young. The Cottons, with 
its healthy English daylight, put out 
the lingering taper of the Xononis, 
and the failing reputation burst into 
a blaze to decline no more. 

And we would clearly premise, be- 
fore we go further, that it is not to Bui- 
wer the author of some score of tales, 
but to Buiwer the author of J’rfhaw, 
The Co-tons, and My Amy/, that we 
assign the highest place among modern 
writers of fiction. There is always 
power in the creations of his fancy ; 
lie is always polished, witty, learned ; 
but liis host of miscellaneous works 
do not raise him so much above the 
surrounding crowd as to call for a 
special distinction. In these three 
books, his first and bis latest efforts, 
he alone raises himself to his full 
height of stature. Jlis acquaintance 
with the lower groundwork of society 
does not at any time reach the kindly 
and familiar knowledge of Dickens; 
and his expositions of the lordly w orld 
of rank and riches, in which lie is 
perhaps more at home, are not distin- 
guished by the keen and poignant 
insight which belongs to Thackeray; 
yet -his books arc more perfect pro- 
ductions than either of tlicso his con- 
temporaries have yet to boast of, and 
he is himself a larger spirit, a more 
complete and perfect man. Touches 
of pathos, which lie never reaches, 
and flashes of bright humour, equally 
foreign to his pages, are in other 
writers of the day ; yet wo do not 
falter in our judgment, that Buiwer is 
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the greatest of modern artists in the 
sphere lie has chosen — the first novel- 
ist of his time. We will never, indeed, 
say Sir Edward, as w r c say Sir Walter 
— we cannot take the man of fashion, 
the lofty sentimentalist, the profound 
thinker, into our heart with the affec- 
tionate appropriation wherewith we 
cling to the greatest of all fictionists, 
past or present, •our own kind fathcr- 
likc Magician, the most real, the most 
human of historians. No one in- 
vades the supreme unenvied place of 
Scott ; but in this generation, which 
has quickened its pace so mightily in 
its own self-complacent opinion, since 
the days of Scott were ended, there is, 
in our apprehension, no pinnacle so 
high as that on which w r e hang our 
■wreath to Bulwer — like the Roman, 
emperor, a prince amon his equals, 
the first of his craft. 

Before proceeding to discuss the 
merits on which we ground our pre- 
ference, let ns glaucc aside a moment 
upon two other authors of eminence, 
who have received, like Bulwer, within 
a* very short time, the honours of a 
People’s Edition. Novelists by the 
mere necessity of nature, and love of 
the art, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the present learned 
Recorder of Hull, can never be sup- 
posed to be. To neither of these, dis- 
tinguished writers is their story the 
principal object, and this deprives 
them necessarily of many of the easy 
and unconscious graces into which 
the man who tells his tale out of pure 
love for telling it, falls unawares. Oil 
the other hand, however, the Purpose, 
whose greater form is always visible 
behind the Story, gives a loftiness ami 
weight to their productions ; and 
while we set ourselves to make ac- 
quaintance with men in the pages of 
other novelists of equal standing, and 
have our eyes directed to those more 
delicate touches of perception ami in- 
sight which qualify the author for his 
work, it *13 the dashing meteors of 
political opinion, the discussions of 
policy, the crafts of state, for which 
we look iu the works of Disraeli ; 
while in Mr Warren’s serious his- 
tories we propnre ourselves to trace 
tho hand of Providence working out 
their frightful doom upon vice and 
falsehood, but in due time vindicat- 
ing and always sustaining the pure 


and true. Mr Disraeli is no less a poli- 
tical writer for the scanty love-story 
which winds its silken thread through 
his pages. We do not think of ac- 
cepting such a visionary personage as 
Sybil, or even the more real and 
human proportions of Coningsby, as 
representatives of the men and women 
of the time ; but, without hesitation, 
we accept Tadpole and Taper, true 
impersonations of a class, which class, 
henceforward, are known as Tapers 
and Tadpoles, and by no other name. 
Nor can we think of mere heroes and 
heroines in either the first or the 
latest work of Mr Warren. In the 
terrible histories of his piary of a 
Late Physician , w t c are overwhelmed 
by the constant presence of some 
great invisible power, which strides 
upon the criminal with the relentless 
steps of Fate; and we can feel the 
mad impatience of the slowly dying 
sinner, and the majestic calm of Pro- 
vidential retribution, which will neither 
be hastened nor retarded by all the 
dialings of humanity. The same 
principle, but the brighter side of it, 
makes the whole argument of Now 
and Then , where we feel again that we 
have loss to do with the ketors in the 
story than with the great unseen Dis- 
penser of Events : and the book is not 
so much warm with the comings and 
goings of common men and women, 
as solemn with the stately steps of 
Providence, confounding guilt and 
establishing innocence^ but only “ in 
its own time.” It is true that we 
owe to Mr Disraeli scenes of lighter 
and kindlier animation, with many a 
fine outburst of enthusiasm, and some 
admirable portraits ; and to Mr 
Warren one well- compacted novel, 
and such a vivid picture of one phase 
of life, that we cannot enter at the 
glass doors of a fashionable shop, 
without finding ourselves accosted by 
the bland tones of Mr Huckaback, or 
u served ” by the agile attentions of 
Mr Titmouse : but not the less do 
these gentlemen hold their distinct 
place among, and yet separate from, 
the writers of novels. The one, self- 
contained and passionless, is always 
iu the tribune ; the other, with a keen 
and serious eye, surveys the mystic 
crossings of the threads of fate — traces 
them one by one through the entangle- 
ment, and “justifies the ways ol God 
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to man.” Perhaps a better type of the 
political novelist could scarcely be 
found, take him all in all, than Mr 
Disraeli ; and Mr Warren is our 
moralist. 

Neither politician nor moralist, yet 
something of both — neither a weeping 
philosopher nor a mocking satirist, 
yet skilled in all the weapons of wit 
and wisdom, is the great writer whose 
name stands at the head of our page. 
That he is a man of lively and uni- 
versal ambition, or, rather, that his 
conscious powers cannot endure to be 
foiled by anything, we may discern 
by a glance at the present list of 
Messrs Routledge, at the past lists of 
Messrs Co*lburn and Bentley. An old 
advertisement of novels is a curiosity; 
it is only twenty years ago, yet here 
are sundry files of books, arranged in 
the properest order, each with its 
little quotation, the praise of some 
kind critic, each — it is a humiliating 
truth — as dead as the Pharaohs, as 
much forgotten and out of mind as 
the builder of the Fy 1 am ids. Among 
these defunct volumes are sprinkled, 
with no sparing hand, the productions 
of our author; and descending from 
that period 4 to this, we can trace him 
from vein to vein, and from age to 
age ; from the revels of the gay Pom- 
peians to the feats of the romantic 
highwaymen — from the table of Bol- 
ingbroke to the feast of Harold — from 
the Byronic twilight of sentimentalism 
to the lightsome day of My Kovel . 
Torn anothef page, and the same 
hand, weary of perpetual conquest, 
has tried another field, and is already 
a successful dramatist, and a writer 
of terse and powerful verse. This is 
surely a wide enough basis to build 
reputation upon ; and when it is 
added that Sir E. B. Lytton, when it 
pleases him, can speak as well as 
write, it may be fairly acknowledged 
that this restless intellect, this prompt 
and curious mind which is not content 
to leave any pursuit untried, has fol- 
lowed, with a worthy enthusiasm, 
almost all the peaceful pathways that 
lead to feme. 

It is considerably more than twenty 
years since, the young 

author made his debuts with a bril- 
liance which wo in those days look 
back upo" with envy. A first appear- 
ance is not nearly so much an event 


now as then, for novel-writing was 
much less a common amusement 
twenty years ago, and the public had 
greater leisure to be interested. But 
he who would read Pelham to-day, 
does not get it in the musty volumes 
of its primitive issue : it is now one of 
those perennial books which are always 
renewing themselves, and you can 
choose your edition. To say what 
Pelham is, may look somewhat unne- 
cessary at this time : how a young, 
inexperienced, and miniatured intellect 
could have produced it, is its great 
wonder, and that it is worthy of the 
Bulwer of to-day is its great praise. 
The grace and lightness with which 
the superficial character of Pelham 
is sustained, and the skill witli which 
his deeper and true character unfolds 
and expands under (his crust, show 
us at once the easy and graceful 
power, which does not require to rack 
or distort its faculties for a great 
achievement. Strangely enough, there 
are still matter-of-fact, good people, 
who complain that our hero is a cox- 
comb, and cannot see how nicely 
assumed is this mantle of superb 
foppery, nor how smilingly and good- 
humouredly aware of it is its wearer 
himself. From the easy tone of the 
beginning, the quiet and amusing 
narrative of those conventional falsi- 
ties in the midst* of which Pelham was 
born, the counsels of Lady Frances, 
and the purposes of her obedient son, 
how soon we begin to see the real soul 
kindling under the proper and well- 
considered garments of the young man 
of fashion — the “ rising man” of the 
u highest circles.” Not that Mr Pelham 
is less real in his trillings than in his 
higher pursuits ; there is so much 
vigour and unity in this gifted person- 
age, that he enters into everything 
with gusto, and does his foppery as 
heartily as his statesmanship. Whether 
he is discussing most classic erudition 
w[th Vincent, or engaged in a course 
of moral philosophy with the respect- 
able Job Johnson, or flirting with 
Lady Harriet, or dining with Lord 
Guloseton, there is always a sincere 
relish for his present occupation in 
the accomplished Mr Pelham. He 
is never awkward in his part, nor 
does it cost him trouble to cover his 
graver schemes with a veil of levity ; 
for why, his levities and his schemes 
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are equally characteristic, and each 
an indivisible part of the man. When 
we find him at last awakened to real 
and deep emotion, and when his 
history and our interest in him attain 
their climax in the daring and suc- 
cessful enterprise by which he proves 
Glauvillc’s innocence, we are no 
longer able to regard our hero with 
that toleration and good-humoured 
forbearance, which we have been apt 
to exercise towards this handsome 
coxcomb, the fashionable son of Lady 
Prances Pelham. Yet he is still an 
exquisite through all. One never loses 
sight of the dainty gentleman who 
does not scruple to risk his life on his 
friend’s behalf, but who, with a half 
comic dismay, shudders at the risk of 
his complexion ; and it is no small 
power which, while it makes us con- 
fident of Mr Pelham’s nerve, and 
vigour, and cool courage, in the despe- 
rate expedition he is bound on, makes 
us quite aware, at the same time, of the 
wry face which Mr Pelham’s politeness 
conceals, as he partakes of the duck 
and green pease which the philoso- 
phical Job has provided for his dis- 
tinguished visitor. We do not wonder 
that Pelham lias been taken for a 
real autobiography; the character is 
so well and delicately sustained in its 
two aspects, and we feel so vividly — 
sometimes with amusement, often with 
admiration -at once the consistence 
and the diversity of the two natures 
which are combined in this one man, 
that we find it difficult to believe that 
so real an individual is simply a crea- 
ture of the imagination. 

Pelham is the proper centre of his 
own little world. We are not dis- 
turbed by any independent and sepa- 
rate interest in the book ; for we 
humbly submit that Sir Reginald 
Glanville is much too sublime a per- 
sonage to interfere with ordinary 
sympathies. Lady Frances, whose 
counsels of policy look so perfectly 
real, so sincere in their insincerity — 
the learned Vincent — Lady Rose- 
ville and her circle- *the noble makers 
of law — and the clever or ruffianly 
disturbers of the same — are all se- 
condary lights to the steady shining 
of our hero. He is the book in his 
own person, and all its little circle of 
events hang upon his movements. 4 
The only things in the book which are 
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equally independent of Pelham and of 
the story, arc those long critical con- 
versations in which the author, of 
malice prepense, and in avowed defi- 
ance of criticism, too often indulges 
himself. The author of Pelham is, of 
necessity, an authority in the rules of 
his own art ; but we cannot but think 
this a blunder, and not the less so 
that it is done with deliberation. If 
the first object of a novelist is to in- 
terest his audience in his characters, 
it is surely a very unfair exercise of 
his privilege, when he has interested 
them, and called into existence that 
pleasant anxiety which i3 the great 
attraction of a novel, to trifle with it 
by interposing a chapter of talk — 
pure talk — which might just as well 
be a dialogue between A and 13, ami- 
ably bent on increasing the know- 
ledge of their fellow- creatures, as part 
of an animated and rapid history. 
Wc do not fancy, for our own part, 
that we pay any great compliment to 
the author of a novel when wc find 
ourselves able to read his book philo- 
sophically ; and it must be a dull 
story indeed, and an insipid hero, 
which does not tempt the reader to a 
flying skip over those. pages of re- 
flections which break the action of 
the book. Wherefore, we would re- 
spectfully hint a suggestion to future 
artists — print the philosophical con- 
versation, the moral essay; oh trusty 
historian! in an appendix, and merit 
the universal applause alike of those 
who read them, and of those who 
read them not. 

Wc suppose Pelham to have been the 
first literary work of distinction of our 
own day in which that strange class 
which lives without the range of the 
laws, whose trade it is to break them, 
and whose language and haunts are 
alike strange to the daylight observa- 
tion of the world, finds a place. It is 
no honour to have u set the fashion” 
in this particular ; yet we cannot find 
fault with the introduction of this ele- 
ment into Pelham . There is something 
very wonderful in the skill with which 
the thieves’ hiding-place, whither the 
hero penetrates in search of Dawson, 
is described and invaded. One feels 
a sympathetic excitement — half reso- 
lution and half terror — when one feels 
oneself with Pelharn, fairly within 
this den and deadly labyrinth. There 
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is something very characteristic, too, 
in Mr Pelham’s perfect unconscious- 
ness of the world of common people 
who intervene between his own airy 
height and those lowest depths to 
which he is introduced by Job John- 
son. There is a little of this in all 
Bulwcr’s early novels. He knows 
only great people, great people’s ser- 
vants, and this crowd which know3 
neither law nor social position — lower 
down than the lowest foundation of 
society — the pest and penalty of 
cities. This is perfectly in keeping, 
however, with the character of Pel- 
ham. He is not aware of any mean- 
ing in the word iC rank,” when lie has 
stepped outM)f Mayfair ; and he is just 
the dauntless, unhesitating, fastidious 
gentleman, to whom it is possible to 
penetrate into the very abyss of social 
evil and moral degradation, a visit to 
which would slur the purest respecta- 
bility, and come forth afraid of no- 
thing but his complexion, and injured 
only by Captain Ferdinand De Cour- 
cy’s duck and green pesjsc. 

We have seldom been more sur- 
prised and disappointed than on leav- 
ing Pt l /m m to take up the succeeding 
novels of Sir. E. 13. Lytton. From 
this brilliant picture of life and man- 
ners, from the easy grace and anima- 
tion of its dramatis pnsonce, the ad- 
mirable distinctness and reality of its 
hero, and all its sparkle of wit and 
philosophy, we come down, more ra- 
pidly than agreeably, like a man who 
has put forth hto foot to descend one 
step, and, with a sudden shock, linds 
himself descend half-a-dozen, to a 
merely ordinary novel, a story intri- 
cate and much interrupted, with two 
separate interests, which do not na- 
turally weave into each other, and 
various philosophical essays, slacken- 
ing still more the much -retarded ac- 
tion. That there is much ability 
displayed in the book, good writing, 
close thinking, ami a plot of consider- 
able interest, by no means makes 
amends to the disappointed reader 
for his unexpected downfall. We are 
so little prepared for it, indeed, that 
we are sore and ’mured in our disap- 
pointment ; nor the successors of 
the Disowned regain the lost ground. 
Dcvf.reuxy too, is a very good novel — 
a piece' of historical writing very com- 1 
pletc and dignified, with glimpses of 


the higher inspiration; but we con- 
fess that those level flats of good 
composition look dreary and nn fea- 
tured to us, when wo contemplate 
them either from the elevation of their 
author’s beginning, or the higher emi- 
nence of his concluding works. We 
will grant that they arc good novels ; 
and we grant also that the man who 
had written these alone, must have 
had a claim to fame and its rewards ; 
but he had better not have written 
Pelham at the commencement of his 
career — lie had much better not have 
written My Novel at its climax. An 
inferior reputation might be founded 
upon this little library of fiction; but 
w hen we give their author the highest 
place in our opinion, wc drop* these 
books out of the catalogue as un- 
worthy of his fame. 

Wc" cannot help fancying— -are we 
wrong? — that in his many dedica- 
tions and prefaces the author himself 
mingles a half contempt with the 
secret fondness which Nature compels 
him to have for Ids literary progeny ; 
— even though the book he is intro- 
ducing may be no better than its pre- 
decessors, you cannot help feeling 
that lie himself has reached a higher 
standing -point, and is even half 
ashamed, with the fine shame and 
dissatisfaction of a constantly advanc- 
ing genius, that these past efforts 
should, by possibility, be accepted as 
all lie can do. And full of talent, 
full of poetic powers and instincts as 
these books arc, we cannot- acknow - 
ledge as a public benefactor the man 
who has brought so much of this heated 
and unwholesome atmosphere into 
the common day. In these manifold 
histories there is but one deity, and 
the name of him is Love; but not 
that love which is the light of hearth 
and household, the origin of all the 
charities, the deepest and most per- 
vasive of human qualities- --winch 
gives us a hold on heaven, and a home 
on earth. It is the love of luxury 
and idleness the sensual sentiment 
which ripens into passion (as the fable 
goes) under warmer skies than ours, 
and among the dreamy and enervat- 
ing influences, the music and the 
odours of some Armida’s garden. 
That there are pure nml delicate 
1 women introduced into this enchanted 
ground w'o do not deny, nor do we 
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excuse the author on their account. 
What an edifying example is that of 
the lofty, the sentimental, the gifted 
Maltravers I Once— twice— thrice— 
four time3 does this exalted spirit 

“fall in love” — it is, in fact, the 
principal vocation of his life ; liis 
other pursuits come by the way. He 
makes a great reputation in litera- 
ture, he is abowt to make a great re- 
putation in politics; but these are 
merely the amusements of his ethereal 
existence, and its occupation is to 
break the hearts of other people, and 
to have his own smitten so often, that 
his power of heartbreak is something 
beyond belief. Hut what interest 
could survive four loves ? And to 
keep up the languid emotion, at last 
the hero is led into a frightful dilem- 
ma, which, if not quite unprecedented 
in fiction, is at least perfectly inex- 
cusable. To appal us, and eventually 
jNI ultra vers himself, with the dread 
that “ he has fallen in love” with his 
own child, is alike bad policy, bad 
art, and bad morals. Imagination 
has nothing to do with such a horror; 
and though she taxes her invention 
to prove it a mistake, she is still 
guilty of the idea, an idea for which 
nothing can excuse her — an unwar- 
rantable betrayal of the trust which 
her audience had in her legitimate 
power.-. 

Does it seem a woi k of supereroga- 
tion to turn from the present, so noble 
and admirable, of this great writer, 
to his past, with all its brilliant faults 
and imperfections ? But even now this 
past of liis is spreading itself over 
the country with* a breadth and uni- 
versal extent which it never possessed 
before. That these books will suc- 
ceed iu exciting into interest the 
great proportion of those who read 
them — that one likes u to see the end” 
even of the history of Maltravers — is 
not to be denied ; but we do not think 
the author can have much satisfaction 
other than this, when he thinksof some 
of these questionable people whom 
lie has added to the world. 

Wc know no writer who has so 
many periods in his literary history; 
nor can we classify Sir E. It. Lytton’s 
works better than by the painter’s 
jargon, with its early and late Ra- 
phaels, its pictures after such ami such 
a style. In 44 his first manner ” Pel- 


ham stands alone and then at inter- 
vals we have the legitimate historical 
novel, the mystical sentimental, the 
criminal picturesque. Paul Clifford r , 
Eagtne Anm s and some part of W<jht 
and Morning — which, however, we are 
bound to admit, is a powerful and 
striking story, full of interest and 
character, which may very well take 
ground on its own merits— represent the 
last. We take the Last of the Barons , 
Devereux , an d Harold , as t h e best speci - 
mens of the historical, and are content 
to leave the rest within the vague and 
dreamy precincts of the sentimental. 
One of the latest of the series, Lu - 
crctia , we arc at a loss to put into any 
class. It is an elaborate ’illustration 
of the darkest and most unmitigated 
crime, written for what purpose we 
know not, unless it be to enforce our 
author’s opinion of the diabolical 
character of intellect withqpt heart or 
principle — a doctrine w hich lie urges 
more or less through all his works, 
and which has come to perfection at 
l ist in the bjoodlesg, but too often 
battled schemer, Randall Leslie. 

In the La At of the Barons , a gor- 
geous but melancholy picture, we 
have a great deal too much costume 
to come at the heart of the time. 
It is an admirable masquerade, where 
all the personages speak well up to 
their character ; but in spite of its 
fine qualities, it is not the hge it re- 
presents, and the abrupt and tragical 
conclusion of the story — that is, of 
Sybil and the philosopher — strikes us 
as an unnecessary pain. In this 
novel, as in the Last Dags oj Pompeii , 
there is a singular efiect produced by 
the song of the tvmbestrcs in one 
book, and by the 14 Ho, lio. the merry, 
merry show' ! ” of the other. The 
horror of this ghastly mirth strikes a 
powerful and striking discord in the 
first instance, though we become, dis- 
gusted as it continues. In Harold 
again — which we ought to except 
with an apology from all that wc 
have said respecting the atmosphere 
of tho others — in Harold , there is 
singular and very telling use made of 
the same art which is so wonderfully 
employed in Maeheth in the prophecies 
of the witches — To keep the word 
of promise to the oar, and break it to 
the hope.” True to her words come all 
tho prophecies of the Vala, Hilda, but 
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in so different a sense from her inter- 
pretation of them, that it is easy to 
realise the death of horror and despair 
which strikes the unhappy sorceress, 
when she learns the veal events to 
which she has been looking forward 
with so much faith. 

And now there is a pause and 
period to the labours of our author : 
he has retired upon his laurels, or he 
is entering new fields of conquest. 
Which is it? Without any sound of 
trumpet or ostentation of announce- 
ment, a new fame begins to steal 
upon the world. Let us not be over- 
modest. It is the kindly pages of 
Maga which introduces the new- 
comer to Kis audience ; but it would 
be mock humility to refrain from our 
due and natural admiration on such 
a score, it is an English landscape 
which brightens upon this canvass: 
and here is no overstrained romantic 
passion, but the sweet yet powerful 
bonds of common life in an English 
home. As this home enlarges before 
us — as we see the philosopher, with 
his quiet dignity, his learning, his 
humour, his great book — and Captain 
Roland, that knightly gentleman, the 
preux chevalier of modern fiction, in 
their loving brotherly intercourse — 
and the womanly humble wife, who 
is so reverent of the scholar, and 
whose matter-of-fact comprehension 
interprets his learned allusions so 
quaintly and after so amusing a 
fashion — and Risistratus, witli his 
manly youth, open to every influence 
— and even Jack Tibbets and Mr 
Squills — we gradually become, not so 
much lookers-on, as members of the 
family party. We can no longer find 
fault with the learned disquisitions 
which now illustrate the delicate cha- 
racter of Austin Caxton, nor weary 
of conversations, liow T ever slight their 
bearing may be upon the immediate 
story, which command a play of lan- 
guage so animated and graceful, a 
fund of illustration sometimes so 
quaint and humorous, and always 
so appropriate. The dialogue, in- 
deed, is ir/snagcd with so mneh sphdt 
and individuality, the speakers arc so 
distinctly, not A^and B, but them- 
selves, that criticism is silenced, and 
we forget that, in this sparkling and 
attractive talk, we are detained from 
the action of the tale. Even the sin- 


ner of the book is not an irreclaimable 
sinner; and though we stand aside 
in respectful sympathy while Roland 
covers his face and weeps in despair, 
his noble heart overwhelmed with the 
shame and grief of a father, we have 
hope for the son, wdio does at last 
redeem himself, and has his name 
restored to the family chronicle, not 
as a disgrace to it, but as its latest 
hero. And Trevanion, ■with his love 
for both sides of an argument — and 
the boyish love of Risistratus, which 
it takes him such a manful strain of 
his stout good heart to overcome, and 
the brave way he does this without a 
touch of sentimentality — and Fanny, 
with her still and gentle character, 
born to be a marchioness, and not for 
Risistratus — and the chivalric old 
beau, and lofty gentleman, who has 
the fortune to be Fanny’s husband — 
these are all fine and delicate delinea- 
tions ; nor is the hurried glance of 
the Bush — be it correct or incorrect 
to the learned — at all unsatisfactory 
to the reader, and we at e Risistratus 
when he comes home a giant from 
the wilderness, and is afraid of run- 
ning over the omnibuses when they 
cross his course in Oxford Street. 
The easy and felicitous expression in 
w hich this pleasant history is clothed, 
the elegance of its quaint humour, 
the beauty and ’purity of its leading 
characters, arc enough to make a 
reputation of the highest class. In 
the case of Sir E. B. Lytton they did 
more ; they covered a multitude of 
sins — they persuaded that more sen- 
sitive public which w'as dubious of 
the author of Ernest Maltravers , into 
the heartiest apph use and sympathy. 
It was impossible to believe, on rising 
from The Cuxtons, that even the 
novels we had before condemned 
could be so objectionable as we 
fancied them. This group of manly 
and high-hearted Englishmen — the 
scholar, the soldier, and the young 
man, whose hopes and endeavours 
did honour to both — charmed us, into 
so great a satisfaction with the author 
of their history, that we ceased to re- 
member that he had ever offended ns. 

And though we generally have the 
strongest objection to any admission 
on the part of the novelist that his 
story is a novel, and not a veracious 
history, we are tempted to waive our 
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objections in presence of the initial 
chapters of the My Novel of Pisistra- 
tus Caxton. These glimpses of the 
family circle which is at rest awhile in 
that blessed exemption from the great 
events of life, which we never appre- 
ciate till the black shadow is stealing 
amongst us — that household calm 
into which children are being born, 
but from which none are departing — 
where Austin and Roland sit in the 
old hall, with their young representa- 
tive beside them, doing his man’s 
part, now that it is his turn, to “ make 
up the balance ; ” and albeit, very 
peevish about the corn-laws, and 
somewhat impatient of everybody’s 
advice in the conduct of his story, 
working very comfortably behind the 
screen, calling Blanche to advisd%ith 
him, the happy fellow, and writing a 
novel, which surely must be a good 
one, coming into being under such 
pleasant circumstances. Mark you, 
there is a mighty difference betweeu 
the love that sighs and dreams under 
an Italian moou, and that manlier and 
stouter Eros, who comes into the win- 
ter hearth of nights, where the elder 
people sit in the calm of their age, where 
the wife is full of the sweet familiar 
cuius of every clay, which are almost 
pleasures, and where the cradle is not 
banished out of sight and hearing. 
Our author has made this discovery 
by good fortune ; and honour to the 
fire, the household centre, with its 
kindly glow and sparkle in the gloam- 
ing and the daylight— its hearty cheer 
by night ! Who can tell how many 
evil vapours its healthful blaze has 
cleared away. 

Wc cannot help lingering with a 
friendly regard upon those glimpses of 
the Caxtons which remain to us. The 
picture is so perfect that we are always 
glad to return to it ; and though it is 
just possible that in the course of My 
Novel the initial chapters were not 
quite so welcome, it is certain that, 
now when we are satisfied as to the fate 
of Leonard and Helen, of L’Estrango 
and Violante, we return to them with 
affection. Down to the very latest of 
these chapters the characters are so 
nicely and delicately sustained, the 
learning of the scholar comes in to 
snch quaint purpose, and every mem- 
ber of the family bears his pr her part 
so well, that we would have no diffi- 


culty in distinguishing the speaker, 
did the author spare himself the trouble 
of telling us their names. 

My Novel itself, which has less unity 
of interest in its wider field, its larger 
extent of time and wider range of 
character, requires perhaps a greater 
discrimination in its verdict of ap- 
proval. Rich to overflowing with 
character, a wise and weighty book, it 
is impossible to deny this to be ; and 
the faults we find in it are extremely 
trivial, in comparison with the beauties 
which w r e are glad to acknowledge and 
admire. The plot is somewhat compli- 
cated, the interest is too much divided, 
and lias a long retrospective interrup- 
tion, which keeps back the story at a 
point where we are very unwilling to 
have it retarded. These are faults which 
injure a serial story very much more 
than they can do one which comes to 
the public only as one entire and com- 
pleted work. YVc cannot say, either, 
that we have ever been quite recon- 
ciled to the somewhat melodramatic 
abduction and rescue of Yiolante. 
Granted that Italian craft could com- 
pass such a piece of old-fasliioned and 
hackneyed violence in London, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it 
does not seem to us that this is a legi- 
timate device for fiction, which de- 
pends for its effect, not so much upon 
what is true, to fact, as upon what is 
true to nature. A matter bf fact may 
happen to be a most extravagant out- 
rage on common truth and order; but 
these exceptions are not the proper 
materiel for fiction, as has been too 
often supposed. In real life it does 
occasionally happen that a very rich 
uncle comes home from India at a 
crisis of family fortune, and changes 
dismay into rejoicing. In real life, 
sometimes a man who has planned to 
do some great evil in the morning, is 
suddenly cut off in his sleep, and does 
no more ill in this world for ever- 
more. But when a novelist ventures 
to employ such an incident, if it 
should be the truest fact that ever 
befel, we are straightway down upon 
him with all the darts of jin offended 
criticism ; and, impaling his unhappy 
event upon the point of our spear, 
with what triumph do we exhibit to 
the world this coup de f/teatre^tUls 
sure mark of an exhausted invention — 
this improbable, absurd, unnatural 
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solution of a problem which our cha- 
ritable judgment pronounces him un- 
able to solve in a more legitimate 
way. And we are right. It is not 
the vocation of the novel-writer to 
startle us with exaggerated events, 
which are only true because they 
have happened, but to order his world 
on the general principles of nature as 
the outer world is regulated — to keep 
his eye on the broad truths of existence, 
instead of the special and distorted 
realities of some individual life ; in a 
word, indeed, to be true to nature, 
and leave fact to the expositions of a 
less ambitious art. 

And ou this principle we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the abduction 
of Viol ante. It might have happen- 
ed — very true ; but it did not deserve 
to be invented. YVo think the Count 
<ie Peschiera and Ilarley L'Est range 
might have made a suliicienlly clear 
revelation of their different intentions 
and regards without this expedient, 
and we cannot feel that it is worthy 
either of the author or of the person- 
ages concerned. When we have said 
this, we think wc have about con- 
cluded our grievances. Nay, once 
more ; for our own individual taste 
we do not admire the grant! tableau 
system of making a denouement, and 
never like Ilarley so little as when lie 
stands there, in his father’s hall, a 
kind of presiding Pate, holding every- 
body’s destiny in his hands. Having 
thus relieved ourselves of the last 
ghost of an objection, wc can turn 
with a good conscience to the singular 
wealth of this richest and most re- 
markable of Sir E. B. Lytton’s famous 
novels. 

One doe3 not often meet with two 
philosophers like Parson Dale and 
Dr Riccabocca. Roth so wise and 
so profound, both so ingenuous and 
simple, wc have seen few things so 
good as the skill with which the 
author endows each of these friends 
with some innocent bit of worldly 
wisdom, on the point where the other 
is least suspicious and least defence], 
so that the. Parson secures himself a 
smile at the sirn^ttcity of the exile, 
and that notable < tyciplc of iWacchia- 
vclli chuckles aside in the conscious 
superiority of a man of the world over 
the guileless goodness of the Parson. 
They are so well pleased with this 
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power of smiling at each other, and 
yet exercise it so kindly and admir- 
ingly, that there is a singular tender- 
ness in the innocent self-complacency ; 
and nothing can be finer than some 
of their joint undertakings — that de- 
scent, for example, upon Lenny Fair- 
field in his cottage, to teach the aspir- 
ing boy that knowledge is not power. 
IIow the Doctor charges with his 
sweep of cavalry when the Parson is 
out of breath! IIow the Parson comes 
in with his heavier metal while Ric- 
cabocca collects his forces ! With wliat 
merciless kindness they demolish the 
poor lad’s eminence of fancied great- 
ness; and what a tine picture is that of 
the unconscious poet, dismayed yet 
convinced, looking up at them with all 
thc%umility of youth and genius, 
taking the lesson, which is hard but 
of good service. The masterly com- 
pleteness of the argument, and the 
admirable spirit of its execution, are 
not more remarkable than the perfect 
consistency of character which the 
interlocutors maintain in tlieir discus- 
sion, and which makes it, despite its 
abstract character, as sparkling and 
rapid in its flow as the lightest dia- 
logue in the book. 

Parson Dale never swerves from 
his character , and if Iiiccabocca does 
so, it is only once or twice under 
very trying circumstances, when he 
has to be a Duke, and conduct himself 
accordingly. The good-hearted and 
kindly Jemima, who has her own wis- 
dom of the affections, deserves the 
trust which her husband at last comes 
to repose in her, and docs not de- 
serve the contempt which those atro- 
cious doctrines, wherewith he envel- 
opes himself so amusingly, profess for 
her sex in general. And it does one 
good to enter the genial precincts of 
the English squire’s most English and 
most kindly household. Ilazcldean 
and all its doings — the stocks, tho 
temporary estrangement of the rural 
monarch and his people, tho great 
sermon of Parson Dale, and the return 
of squire and rustics to their mutual 
liking and hereditary kindness, are all 
equally life-like and pleasant. Unlike 
the reality which we acknowledge in 
many other remarkable works of fic- 
tion — as, for instance, in Jane Eyre. 

- -this is not the reality of one power- 
ful individual mind seizing everything 
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in its fervid grasp, and throwing an 
impression of itself on the very clouds 
and atmosphere of its landscape — but 
a grander, broader faculty, which 
takes in the life and the sphere of our 
common race in their own full light 
and shadow, without the variable 
checkerwork of its personal passions 
and experience. In this picture, calm 
in its placid breadth of repose and 
quiet, lies the fair green country, with 
its hall, Its church, its cottages, lie 
is no democrat who writes, for his 
opinion of Mr Sprofc, the radical tinker, 
is not flattering, and he inclines to 
snpport.the rustic monarchy of Parson 
Dale and Squire Hazeldean, the spi- 
ritual and secular rulers — Church and 
State ; and he is no aristocrat, for he 
finds his poet hero in "Widow Fair- 
field's cottage — a peasant boy. It is 
fruitless to say that, iu his former 
productions, neither Pelham, nor Mor- 
daunt, nor Earnest Mai tra vers, dis- 
similar as they are, is meant to repre- 
sent the author— just as it would lie 
very fruitless for Miss Bronte to make 
an indignant disavowal of liaviug 
shadowed forth herself in Jane Eyre 
and Lucy Snowc. It. makes small 
matter to us that the hero is not the 
author — enough that the author iden- 
tifies himself with the hero, and views 
the other persons and matters in the 
book, not so much as they are, but as 
they a licet him. In these matured 
and mellowed volumes — the essence 
of a life — this narrower individual 
view is gone. Knitted together as 
they are by almost too many threads 
of connection, every man stands upon 
his own footing in these volumes; 
but WC do not feel any want of the 
iutenser individuality, and we gain 
much in the general breadth of treat- 
ment and clearness of tone. 

And the same country which produces 
Leonard Fairfield, the genius of the 
story, produces also the handsome, 
good-hearted Frank Hazeldean, the 
young man of the book, generous, lio- 
nom able, but not too wise — the young 
squire and country gentleman ; and 
Randal Leslie, the villain of the tale. 
In these days we are not good at vil- 
lains ; not that we love sin less, but, 
perhaps, that we admire virtue more 
than in times of old ; but certain it js 
that our vogues arc always our great- 
est failures, the poorest dupes in the 


end. Randal, and the home which 
produces him, are powerful concep- 
tions ; but it is hard to keep up our 
Interest in a sorry knave, whose 
schemes, as wc arc aware beforehand, 
must be foiled, and are foiled accord- 
ingly at every point and turn he 
makes. This cold-blooded and cal- 
culating schemer, without a single 
open vice, yet with every deliberate 
iniquity which steers clear of passion,, 
is a great at tempt at a villain ; but 
while w T e would not have him more 
successful, we feel as if it were unna- 
tural and a mistake that lie should be 
so perpetually baffled. Iago works 
out all his wicked purpose. Randal 
Leslie succeeds in none. * 

But the most ambitious characters 
in this crowd are those two which 
occupy the foreground, and whose 
personal relations to each other form 
the main thread of the story — Audley 
Egerton and Harley L’ Estrange. And 
now we can indeed properly estimate 
how great a way in advance our 
author has travelled, w r lien we see 
how (Uauville and Maltravers have 
progressed iuto Harley, and how their 
chaos of great qualities, half angel, 
half demon, have blossomed into the 
bright imagination, the noble powers, 
and the fresh youth's heart of this 
favourite of nature. A full grow n man, 
of warm and ardent temperament-, 
experienced in the world, ’one feels 
that Harley’s thoughts are white and 
spotless as a girl's, and can under- 
stand how tenderly that old poetic 
sentiment of his first love keeps his 
heart. Kor is the self-contained and 
loveless statesman an unworthy com- 
panion to the man whom lie has oucc 
deceived. Harley's excessive wrath, 
aud intended revenge — his conflict of 
heart and purpose — the disturbance 
which his own sin brings into his soul, 
and w hich lie supposes is caused by 
the knowledge of another's— are not 
out of keeping with his loving nature ; 
but when that bursts forth into re- 
morse and compunction, and in the 
flush of many discoveries lie finds him- 
self knit in a closer friendship with 
Ids friend, relieved for ever of his old 
fidelity to his first love, aud able to 
free Helen, the wIiqJc man makes 
appearance under this glow* of revival, 
and it is with a quickened breath and 
eager interest that we watch Harley 
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on his way to the election, remember- 
ing how many destinies are waiting 
to be concluded on his return. 

Let us confess that, but for those 
perplexing things called heroes and 
heroines, fiction were the most fasci- 
nating of arts. But, alas! that im- 
possible union of the ideal and actual 
which is demanded from the unhappy 
novelist in the form of a heroine ; — an 
angel in luxuriant ringlets, and dressed 
with a due regard to fashion; does not 
pass muster in these criticising days. 
We are not quite sure what to say of 
Helen and Violautc — the enthusiast 
temperament and the domestic one. 
Helen, a sweet child, does not grow 
in this booK. We are told, but cannot 
be sure, that she has made much pro- 
gress, and wc certainly have not seen 
her advance from a girl to a woman. 
On the contrary, Violante does in- 
crease in stature and development, 
and is a worthy poetic creation, not 
too distinct, but beautiful and ardent 
enough to be Harley’s inspiring ge- 
nius. There is much vagueness, too, 
about Leonard. Perhaps it belongs 
to him rightly in his character of poet: 
but we think wc could have endured 
a more distinct view: though there are, 
indeed, times when this young hero 
recalls to our recollection a portrait 
we have seen of Burns, where there 
are the sweet half-surprised eyes — 
that slightest touch of the feminine 
which belongs to the poetic character, 
and the bright ingenuous youthful 
look, as innocent as it is noble, which 
should be the singer’s too. 

We are of necessity passing over 
much of this book, and of its charac- 
ters, full and overbrimming as it is, 
and can scarcely pause to specify 
Hick Avencl, with his ambition, his 
smartness, his humbug, yet his Eng- 
lish good-looks and manliness: nor the 
subdued and admirable sketch of his 
father and mother. There is good 
Mrs Hazeldean too, and u poor” Mrs 
Dale; and big John Burley, and all 
the Italian interlocutors, good and 
evil. We can scarcely count the in- 
dividuals fir the crowd, yet we can 
say with safety that every member 
of the crowd is |n individual ; four 
mighty volumea*lull, yet every page 
rich with its own attraction. And so 
ends the greatest production which Sir 
E. B. Lytton has yet given to the world. 


Thus far we have done our best to 
justify our judgment of the merit of 
this great writer. With all his faults, 
we believe him to be unrivalled in his 
vocation. He has a broader grasp, a 
fuller life, than any one of his con- 
temporaries ; a more easy and perfect 
knowledge of all the manifold phases 
of humanity — The Varieties of English 
Life . He is never at a loss, whatever 
the class Into which the exigen- 
cies of his story lead him; but is 
equally felicitous in the stately and 
decorous Earl of Lansmere, and in 
the ruined genius of Burley ; in that 
kindest of homeopathists who tries to 
harden his heart by means of globules ; 
and in the country tradesman’s proud 
old wife, who preserves the good fame 
of her family with the sternness of a 
Spartan. Widow Fairfield, Mrs Leslie, 
and Lady Lansmere are equally char- 
acteristic; and had the author been a 
man of unknown rank and name, we 
should has r e found it quite impossible 
to tell in which class he was most at 
home. Genius alone does not give 
this wonderful facility ; and these 
books could only have been written 
in the prime .of a long-trained and 
much experienced maturity, and by a 
mind which, not content with mere 
knowledge of the world, has exercised 
its great powers to penetrate, not 
only into the more splendid mysteries 
of bur existence, but into the homely 
heart of everyday life. 

Yet the reputation of Sir E. B. 
Lytton contrasts strangely with these 
his more finished productions. This 
reputation is a restless, brilliant, daz- 
zling piece of renown, Hashing in our 
eyes with irregular and versatile 
splendour, and not at all like the 
steady light and broad full atmo- 
sphere in which his genius lias now 
developed itself. In spite of his com- 
plaints and protests, we cannot sepa- 
rate him from his heroes ; and to tbo 
imagination of most of his readers, 
the* all- accomplished exquisitism of 
Belli am and the romantic genius of 
Glanville, unite in the author, who 
constantly piques our curiosity, and 
excites and rouses our interest, by his 
impatience of Ills past achievements 
and daring rush upon the unconquered. 
Uncontented with one triumph, he 
forgets what ho has gained to-day in 
the new enterprise into which he 
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throws himself to-morrow. He is never 
satisfied to leave a field of adventure 
unvisited, or a trial of strength unes- 
sayed. Instead of building himself 
up in his stronghold of undisputed 
excellence, a new opportunity of dis- 
tinction has always a charm irresis- 
tible for this Orlando of literature. 

6i If a path be dangerous known, 

The danger's sell were lure alone.” 

And there is an Admirable Crichton- 
ism in his universal accomplishments, 
which gives a certain charm, fresh 
and boyish, to the sober and splendid 
victories of the man. We are re- 
minded of Pelham’s adventure with the 
pugilistic carl, who tempts the dandy 
to a bout at .singles tick, with the ami- 
able and good-humoured purpose of 
breaking the dandy’s head for him. 
The exquisite humours the savage, 
and defends himself with affected 
awkwardness, till he is weary of the 
rough sport, when suddenly, with easy 
skill, he lays his rude opponent at his 
feet, and ( like Hogginanuo) there was 
an end of him. “ Calton played well 
enough for a gentleman,” says Mr 
Pelham, u but he was no match for 
one who had, at the age of thirteen, 
beat the Life Guardsman at Angelo’s.” 
And we can believe that Bulwer him- 
self as little as his hero could endure 
the superiority even of the Guardsman 
at singlestick. That national attri- 
bute which runs through so many 
great and so many little matters — 
that “ won’t be beat” — which inspires 
our armies in the field, and strengthens 
Mrs Berkins for the labours of her 
ball — is strong in the nature of Sir 
Edward. Ilis conscious power carries 
him on with a gay and rapid impulse. 
He tlies at everything, in the rush of 
his high blood and eager spirit ; and 
tempts, defies, and dazzles criticism 
in his endless changes. Perhaps more 
fables are told of him than of any 
other name in literature ; — such rose- 
coloured bowers the popular fancy 
erects for its Sybarite —such daiifty 
stories believes of his luxurious re- 
tirement. Did he don a smock-frock 
for the nonce to beguile us, we still 
could see only a superb dandy in the 
author of l^Viam; for it is difficult to 
believe that even in this particular 
our novelist would tamely suffer him-* 
self to be surpassed. It is not in our 
iftlc to discuss the qualities of Sir 


Edward Bulwer Lytton as a drama- 
tist, a poet, or an orator ; but we know, 
as all the world knows, that ’n each 
of these avenues to fame he has pre- 
tensious, and that if his success there 
does not yet entitle him to the highest, 
it still confers upon him a distinguished 
place. To very few men has fallen 
such a lot of universal achievement — 
to very few, such unvarying distinc- 
tion. One triumph is generally as 
much as one life is good for; but this 
man has won all the prizes in this 
brilliant lottery — has triumphantly 
rescued and increased the laurels which 
once seemed about to glide from his 
grasp, and has rung the changes upon 
the sweet bells of imagination and 
philosophy, only to gain from them, 
at each touch of his bold and rapid 
linger, a new and varying fame. 

We will not congratulate our author 
on his triumphs ; but we will congra- 
tulate him that lie has lived to fulfil 
the high promise of his youth — that 
ho has outlived all that could make 
his name a questionable sound in the 
literature of liis country, and nobly 
obliterated the impression made by 
that one unfortunate period of his lite- 
rary career which had almost lost for 
him, not success, but the good opinion of 
good men. Sentimental ism may some- 
times wake weak echoes of false sen- 
timent ; but we can never persuade 
ourselves into love for the overstrained, 
the exaggerated, or the criminal, either 
in reality or fiction. To the two last 
works of Sir E. B. Lytton, on the con- 
trary, we turn with affectionate grati- 
titude. There are few men in the 
world who could introduce us on fami- 
liar terms to the society of Austin 
Caxton, to the friendship of Holand, 
or make us privy to the amicable con- 
troversies of Dr lliccabocca and Par- 
son Dale. For placing such society 
within our power, we owe the author 
no common thanks; and in tendering 
them, we do not repeat only our belief 
that lie has won thereby the highest 
place in modern literature, but — a 
greater matter — that he has made a 
lit use of the genius with which he is 
gifted, and done hisdevoir gallantly and 
well for his great audience, the people 
— as a man had need to do who exer- 
cises one of the greatest faculties be- 
stowed upon earth, under the eyes of 
Heaven. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. 

[Edw ard Forbes was born in the Isle of Man in February 1815, and died 
near Edinburgh on the 18th of November 1854, in his 40th year, six months 
after his appointment to the Regius Chair of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of that city. His great and varied gifts and accomplishments, his 
remarkable discoveries, and his singularly lovable, generous, and catholic 
spirit, made him an object of esteem and affection to a very wide circle of 
friends, and a still wider circle of acquaintances. All were exulting in the 
prospect of the long and honourable career which awaited him, when, in the 
height of his glory and usefulness, lie was suddenly stricken by a fatal disease, 
and died after a brief illness. 

The following lines seek to apply, mutatis mutandis , to the mystery of the 
great Naturalist’s death, certain canons which lie enforced in reference to the 
existence of living things, both plants and animals. Their purport was, to 
teach that*an individual plant or animal cannot be understood, so far as the 
full significance of its life and death is concerned, by a study merely of itself, 
but that it requires to be considered in connection with the variations in form, 
structure, character, and deportment, exhibited by the contemporary mem- 
bers of its species spread to a greater or less extent over the entire globe, 
and by the ancestors of itself, and of those contemporary individuals through- 
out the whole period which has elapsed since the specie's was created. 

He further held, that the many animal and vegetable tribes or races (species) 
which once flourished, but have now totallj y perished, did not die because a 
“ germ of death ” had from the first been present in each, but suffered ex- 
tinction in consequence of the great geologic changes which the earth had 
undergone, such as have changed tropical into arctic climates, land into sea, 
and sea into land, rendering their existence impossible. Each species, itself 
an aggregate of mortal individuals, came thus from the hands of God, inhe- 
rently immortal ; and when lie saw lit to remove it, it was slain through the 
intervention of such changes, and replaced by another. The longevity, 
accordingly, of the existing races can, according to this view, be determined 
(in so far as it admits of human determination at all) only by a study of the 
physical* alterations which await the globe; and every organism has thus, 
through its connection with the brethren of its species, a retrospective and 
prospective history, which must be studied by the naturalist who seeks fully 
to account even for its present condition and fate. 

Those canons were applied by Edward Forbes to the humbler creatures: ho 
was unfailing in urging that the destinies of man are guided by other laws, 
having reference to his possession individually of an immaterial and immortal 
spirit. 

The following lines, embodying these ideas, contemplate his death, solely 
as it was a loss to his fellow-workers left behind him : their aim is to wliNper 
patience, not to enforce consolation, j 

Tuor Child of Genius ! None who saw 
The beauty of thy kindly face, 

Or watched those wondrous fingers draw 
Unending forms of life and grace, 

Or heard thine earnest utterance trace 
The links of some majestic law, 

3 ut felt that thou by God wert sent 
Amongst us for our betterment. 

And yet lie called thee in thy prime, 

Summoned thee in the very hour 
, When unJto us it seemed that Time 
Had ripened every manly power : 

. And thou, who hadst through sun and shower, 
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On many a shore, in many a clime, 

Gathered from ocean, earth, and shy, 

Their hidden truths, wert called to die. 

We went about in blank dismay, 

We murmured at God’s sovereign will ; 

We asked why thou wert taken away, 

Whose place no one of us could fill : 

Our throbbing hearts would not be still ; 

Our bitter tears we could not stay : 

We asked, but could no answer find ; 

And strove in vain to be resigned. 

When lo ! from out the Silent Land, 

Our fai tli less murmurs to rebuke, 

In answer to our vain demand 

Thy solemn Spirit seemed to look ; 

Ami pointing to a shining book, 

That opened in thy shadowy hand, 

Hade us regard those words, which light 
Not of this world, made clear and bright : — 

11 If, as on earth I learned full well, 

Thou cuust not tell the reason why 
The lowliest moss or smallest shell 
Is called to live, or called to die, 

Till thou with searching, patient eye, . 

Through ages more than man can tell, 

Hast traced its history back in Time, 

And over Space, from clime to clime ; 

“ If all the shells the tempests send, 

As I have ever loved to teach ; 

And all the creeping things that wend 
Their way along the sandy beach. 

Have pedigrees that backward reach, 

'fill in forgotten Time they end ; 

And may as tribes for ages more, 

As if immortal, strew the shore ; • 

“ If all its Present, all //.«. Past, 

And all its Future thou cans! see. 

Must l>e. deciphered, ere at last 

Thou, even in part, eanst hope to be 
Able to solve the mystery 
Why one sea- worm to death hath passed 
How must it be, when God doth call 
Him whom lie placed above them all ? ! * 

Ah, yes ! \vc must, in patience wait, 

Thou dearly loved, departed friend 1 
Till we have followed through the gate, 

W licit. Life in Time doth end ; 

And Present, Fast, and Future lend 
Their light to solve thy fate ; 

When all the ages that shall be 
Have llowed into the Timeless Sea. 

CJFOROK 

Ki m Cotta*; k, Knmirr.cm, 
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T11E STOHY OF THE C AMPAIGN. — PART III. 
CHAPTER XII. — (CONTINUED). 


I had heard much of the excellent 
arrangement of the French lield-hos- 
pitals, and rode one day to see the 
principal one, near Gcueral Canro- 
bert’s headquarters. It was a tall 
wooden building like a barn, very airy, 
for there was a space between the 
roof and the w r all$, yet very warm — 
the change from the cold air without 
being most pleasant. The principal 
surgeon, a man of very line and in- 
telligent countenance, accompanied us 
round the beds, courteously indicating 
the most remarkable cases among the 
patients. These poor fellows, all 
wo unde d men, were arranged in rows, 
in excellent beds, and seemed as com- 
fortable as such sullerers ever can be. 
Amputations had been very numerous, 
and the stumps of arms and legs pro- 
jecting from the bed-ekithes were fre- 
quent along tiic rows. One man lay 
covered up, face and all ; he had un- 
dergone amputation of the hip-joint, 
the surgeon said, four days before, w as 
doing well, and would probably live. 
I told him of the case of the young 
Russian officer, which I had witnessed 
a few r days before, as already narrated. 
There was a little gleam of professional 
exultation as he repeated the fatal 
termination of the case to the surgeons 
in attendance J , and then, turning to 
me, remarked that many similar ope- 
rations had been successful in their 
hospitals. He pointed out one man, 
a chasseur, who had served in 
Algiers, as of noted valour. lie hud 
lost botli arms in the French cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. The attendants 
seemed especially tender and assidu- 
ous in their treatment of the wounded. 

The attacks of the 2oth and iffith 
had shown the necessity of strength- 
ening our position at Balaklava, and 
opposite Inkermaiiu. A continuous 
introiichmtnt was carried in front of 
the former place, extending from the 
plateau across the entrance of the 
valley, up the hills, and round to a 
mountain path near the sea, which 
communicates with the Woronzofl 
road. On the lowest hill in the valley 
of Kadukol, a strong fort was erected. 


Batteries were placed at suitable points 
of the intrenchmenfc, which was garri- 
soned by 8000 men, English, French, 
and Turks. The trees in the meadows 
and gardens of the valley were cut 
down, partly to furnish abattis and 
Arc-wood, partly to prevent the enemy 
from obtaining cover, if they should 
succeed in penetrating the outer line 
of defence. I have already described 
the appearance of the valley when we 
entered it. Now r it w as sadly changed ; 
all traces of cultivation had been 
stamped out by the multitudes of pass- 
ing feet and hoofs, and only the stumps 
of the graceful willows or fruitful, 
apple-trees remained to show where 
w'as once a garden or a grove. 

The first division .was posted about 
half a mihi in rear of the second. On 
its right a narrow path descended the 
steep boundary of the plateau to the 
valley of the Tchcmaya, crossing a 
ford of the stream between the ruins 
of lukcrmanu and thccluster of heights 
where part of Lipramli’s force was post- 
ed. About a third of the way down, 
a shoulder projected from the preci- 
pice like a terrace, and on this the 
French made a small redoubt, into 
which we put two guns to lire down 
on the plain, and to sweep the terrace, 
and which was at first garrisoned by 
guardsmen, but afterwards made over 
to the French. The latter had formed 
an almost continuous intrenrhmout 
from their great redoubt on the pla- 
teau above the Worunzoff road to this 
point, and we had begun on the Ifli 
November to carry it onward round 
the face o f tliccli iT o j >) »os i t e 1 n k e r maun, 
so as to include the front of the 
second division. But the work pro- 
ceeded but slowly and inlcmiptedlv ; 
and up to that time, the ground which 
had already been the scone, of an at- 
tack, and was now again to become, 
so, had only two small fragim uts of 
insignificant iiitreuchmcnt, not a hun- 
dred yards long in all — and more like 
ordinary drains than field- works one 
on each side of the road, as it crossed 
the ridge behind which the division 
was encamped. 
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Amidst the many loose assertions 
and incorrect statements which have 
appeared in the public prints respect- 
ing the operations of the campaign, 
there is one frequently-recurring error 
which deserves notice, as it is calcu- 
lated to mislead military readers in 
forming their estimate of the different 
actions. Every species of intrench- 
ment which appears on a position is 
talked of as “a redoubt.” At the Alma 
the English force has been repeatedly 
described as storming intrcnchments, 
and the battery where the great 
struggle took place is always men- 
tioned as “ the redoubt.” The two- 
gun battery where the Guards fought 
at Inkcrmann is also a “ redoubt ” ; 
and one writer describes it as equipped 
with “a breastwork at least seven feet 
high.” A remarkable breastwork 
certainly, since the defenders, to make 
use of it as such, must needs be about 
ten feet in stature. 

There were no intrenclnnents, nor 
any works intended as obstacles, in 
the Russian position at the Alma. The 
only works of any kind were two lung 
low banks of earth, over which the 
guns fired — intended, not to prevent 
our advance, but to protect the gnus 
and gunners from our tiro. The bat- 
tery at the Inkcrmann was a high wall 
of earth, revetted with gabions and 
sandbags, sloping at the extremities, 
and having two embrasures cut in it 
for the- guns to fire through ■ from end 
to eml it was about twelve paces 
long. 

Now, premising that tield-works 
are said to be enclosed when they af- 
ford on all sides a defence against an 
enemy, and that, when they are so 
constructed that the defenders behind 
one face lire along the space in front of 
them parallel to another lace, the one 


is said to flank the other — a redoubt 
may be defined as an enclosed work 
without flank defence. It is either 
square, circular, or many-sided; and it 
is evident to the least informed reader, 
that a continuous parapet and ditch, 
guarded from behind at all points by 
musketry, must be a formidable 
obstacle to assail, and must greatly 
increase the facilities of defence. 

The ruius oflnkermann, which have 
often been mentioned in this narrative, 
and which have given a name to a 
fierce battle, stand on the edge of a 
cliff-like precipice on the Russian side 
of the valley, about a mile from the 
head of the harbour of Sebastopol. 
They consist of a broken line of grey 
waifs, battlcmented in part, with 
round towers. The yellow cliff they 
stand on is honeycombed with ca- 
verns — in the valley close beneath 
runs the Tchcrnaya fringed with trees. 
Rehind them the ground slopes up- 
ward to plains covered with coppice, 
and on two hi^h points stand light- 
houses to guide ships entering the 
harbour. Masses of grey stone pro- 
trude abruptly through the soil around 
the ruins, of such quaint sharp-cut 
forms, that in the distance the)' might 
be taken for the remains of some very 
ancient city. 

On the 4th of November it was 
known in our camp that tho Russian 
army, which had been for some days 
past assembling north of the town, 
had received atii m pursuit augmenta- 
tion, and the arrival of some persons, 
apparently of distinction, had been 
witnessed from our outposts. During 
the night there was a great ringing of 
bells in the city : but no warning had 
reached us of the great enterprise, in 
preparation of which these wore the. 
preliminaries. 


eu \e. \m. ttli: or inki k.mann. 


Few of those who wore roused from 
their sleep by the Russian volleys at 
daylight on the 5th November, will 
cease to retain through life a vivid 
impression of the scene which follow- 
ed. The alarm passed through tlm 
camps- --Micro was mounting in hot 
haste of men scarce yet half awake, 
whose late dreams mixed with the 


stern reality of the summons to battlo 
— -many of whom, hastening to the 
front, were killed before they well 
knew why they had been so hastily 
aroused. ” Breathless servants opened 
the tents to call their masters — scared 
grooms held the stirrup - and st-aff- 
otfleors, galloping by, ealled out that 
the Russians were attacking in force- 
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It was a dark foggy morning, the 
plains miry, and the herbage dank. 
Cold mists rose from the valley, and 
hung heavily above the plains. Dur- 
ing the darkness the enemy had assem- 
bled in force in the valley of the Tober- 
naya, between Inkcrmann and the 
harbour. A marsh renders this part 
of the valley impassable except by 
the Woronzoff road, which, after wind- 
ing round the sides of the steep bluffs, 
stretches, level, straight, and solid, 
across the low ground. The Russian 
artillery had probably crossedjthis in 
the night, and been brought with 
muffled wheels to a level point of the 
road where, concealed by the jutting 
of the hill, it waited till the repulse 
of our outposts should afford it the 
opportunity of advancing to its des- 
tined position. 

At dawn they made their rush upon 
our advanced posts of the second di- 
vision on the crest looking down into 
the valley, which fell back fighting 
upon the camp behind the crest, 1200 
yards in rear. The outposts of the 
division were well accustomed to skir- 
mish with the enemy on the same 
ground; but Captain Robert Iiumc of 
the 55th, whom I met going out in 
command of a picket the night before, 
and who was shot through the knee in 
the action, £old me that the Russians 
had ceased to molest ns there since 
their repulse on the 26th October. A 
picket of the light division, in the ra- 
vine on the left was captured with its 
officer. 

The outposts driven in, the hill was 
immediately occupied by the enemy’s 
field-artillery and guns of position. 
These latter arc so named, because 
they are of too large calibre to be 
moved from point to point with ease, 
and are generally stationary during a 
battle in some position which has 
been previously selected for them. 
Their range is greater than that of 
field-artillery ; at shorter ranges their 
aim is more accurate, and the shells 
they throw are more destructive* The 
heaviest guns were placed on the 
highest point, where they remained 
throughout the day, and the field 
guns spread themselves down the 
slope opposite our right. Our field - 
batteries, coming up the slope in suc- 
cession, as they were more or less dis- 
tant from the second division, found 
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themselves exposed at once to the fire 
of pieces answering to our 18-pounder 
guns and 32-pounder howitzers, so 
placed on the crest of the opposite 
hill that only their muzzles were 
visible. Over the brow, and along 
the face of the gentle acclivity, shot 
came bounding, dashing up earth and 
stones, and crashing through the tents 
left standing lower down the slope, 
while shells exploded in the misty air 
with an angry jar. Many men and 
horses were killed before they saw the 
enemy. Captain Affix of General 
Evans’s staff' was dashed from his 
saddle, not far from his own tent, by 
a round shot, and fell dead. 

At the first alarm, the crest in 
front of the tents had been occupied 
by some troops of the second division. 
To their left extended the 17th and 
two companies of the 40th, which were 
immediately joined by Buffer’s brigade 
of the light division. Arriving on the 
ground, these regiments and companies 
found themselves close to a Russian 
column advancing up the ravine, 
which they at once charged with the 
bayonet, and drove back. The 41st, 
with the remainder of the 40th, had 
been sent to the right with Brigadier 
Adams, and advanced to the edge of 
the heights looking upon Inkcrmann. 
On arriving at the front, I was sens 
to this part of the ground with three 
guns, which opened on a column of 
the enemy, apparently about 5000 
strong, descending the side of a steep 
hill on the other side of the Woron- 
zoff road, and pursued it with their 
fire tiff the side of the ravine hid it 
from view. Immediately afterwards 
the enemy swarmed up our side of the 
ravine in such force that the 41st and 
40th fell back; but the Guards, 
marching up by companies as they 
could be mustered, came on to that 
part of the ground in succession, and, 
passing on each side of our gtins r 
checked t he enemy’s advance. 

Hitherto all that was known had 
been that there was an attack in force, 
but the numbers and design of the 
enemy were now apparent. The plan 
of the Russians was, after sweeping 
the ridge clear by their heavy concen- 
trated fire, to launch some of their 
columns over it, while others, diverg- 
ing to their left, after crossing the 
marsh, passed round the edge of the 
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cliffs opposite Inkermann, and turned 
our right. The artillery fire had not 
continued long before the rush of in- 
fantry was made. Crowds of skir- 
mishers, advancing through the cop- 
pice (which, as before mentioned, 
everywhere covered the field), came 
on in spite of the case-shot, which 
tore many of them to pieces almost at 
the muzzles of our guns, and passed 
within our line, forcing the artillery 
to limber up and retire down the slope, 
and spiking a half-battery which wa 3 
posted behind one of the small banks 
of earth mentioned before as the be- 
ginnings of an in trench men t. Two 
companies of the 55th, lying down 
there, retreated as the Russians leapt 
over it, firing as they went back, and 
halted on a French regiment that was 
marching up the hill. The Russians 
retreated in their turn, and the French, 
arriving at the crest, were for a mo- 
ment astonished at the lire of artil- 
lery which there met them, while the 
Russian infantry from the coppice 
poured in close volleys. They halted, 
as if about to waver ; but General 
i’ennofathcr riding in front and cheer- 
ing them on, they went gallantly down 
the slope under the tremendous tire, 
driving the enemy before them. It 
was a critical moment, and tie French 
regiment did good service to the army 
by its timely advance. 

Almost simultaneously with this 
attack on the centre, and as part of it, 
a body of Russians had passed round 
the edge of the cliff, and met the 
Guards there. There was a two-gun 
battery, revetted with gabions and 
sandbags, on the edge of the slope 
opposite the Ruins of Inkermann. 
which had been erected for the pur- 
pose of driving away some guns which 
the Russians were placing in battery 
near the Ruins : this effected, our 
guns had been removed. Into this 
the Guards threw themselves, the 
Grenadiers extending to the right* the. 
Fusiliers to the left of the battery, 
and the Colds trearns across the slope 
towards our centre. The Russians 
came on in great numbers with extra- 
ordinary determination. Many were 
killed in the embrasures of the battery, 
and the Guards repeatedly attacked 
them with the bayonet, till, having 
exhausted their ammunition, and lost 
nearly half their number, they were 


forced to retire before the continually 
increasing force of the enemy. They 
left one of their officers, Sir Robert 
Newman, lying there wounded by a 
bullet. Being reinforced, they re- 
turned, drove the enemy out of the 
battery, and found Newman there 
dead from bayonet wounds. He, as 
well as many other disabled men, had 
been savagely killed by the enemy. 

Townsend’s battery of the fourth di- 
vision had arrived at the left of the po- 
sition during one of the rushes made 
by the enemy. Four of the guns were 
taken almost as soon they were un- 
limbered, the Russians being close to 
them in the coppice unawares ; but 
some of the 88th and 49 th retook them 
before they had been many seconds in 
the enemy’s hands — Lieutenant Mil- 
ler, K.A., taking a leading part in the 
recapture of one of the guns of his own 
division of the battery. In all these 
attacks on our left, the Russians were 
prevented from turning that flank by 
Codrington’s brigade of the light 
division, which, posted on the further 
bank of the ravine, skirmished in and 
across it with the enemy’s infantry 
throughout the day. Four guns had 
been detached early in the battle to 
support this brigade ; but they were 
met, whenever they came into action, 
by so heavy a tire, that they were com- 
pelled to remain inactive, fo? the most 
part, under shelter of a large mound 
of earth. 

When the Russian infantry was 
driven back, a cannonade recommenced 
along their w hole line, to which our 
guns replied warmly, though over- 
matched in metal and numbers. The 
Russians were computed to have sixty 
pieces, of which many were guns of 
position ; while we had six 9 -pounder 
batteries of six guns each *, but our 
gunners continued the tire with ad- 
mirable steadiness. 

Soon after the Guards came up on 
the right, the three guns first sent 
there had been withdrawn for fresh 
ammunition, having fired away all 
in the limbers, and being separated 
from their waggons. I had then 
gone to the ridge where the road 
crossed it. The duel of artillery was 
at its height — there w as not a moment 
when shot were not rushing or shells 
exploding among the guns, men and 
horses going down before them. 
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Grapeshot, too, occasionally shower- 
ed past, from which it would appear 
that the Russians had brought somo 
Iron guns into position, as grape fired 
from brass pieces would destroy the 
bore from the softness of the metal. 
The ships in the harbour, and the 
battery at the Round Tower, also 
threw shot and shell on to the 
slope. 

This cannonade was the preface to 
another infantry attack, which now 
again threatened our right, and a 
battery w'as ordered to that flank. 
While I was delivering the order, a 
round shot passed through my horse 
close to the saddle and rolled us over. 
He had shortly before been struck 
by a musket-ball in the haunch, w hich 
did not disable him; and had been 
wounded by a cannon-ball at the 
Alma, being one of the few horses 
that ever survived such an event. 
This was the poor fellow'’s last field ; 
while on the ground another cannon- 
shot passed through him. A sergeant 
of artillery — a very lino young fellow, 
named JVPKeown — ran to extricate 
me ; he had just lifted me from under 
the horse, and I was in the act of 
steadying myself on his shoulder, 
when a shot carried off his thigh, ami 
he fell back on me, uttering cries as 
if of amazement at the suddenness of 
his misfqrtuuc. I laid him gently 
down, resting on a bush, and looked 
at the wound ; the leg was smashed, 
and almost severed. Calling two men 
to carry him to* the rear, I hastened 
to the right after the battery. 

Advancingin the thick bushes beyond 
the spot where the battery had come 
into action, I turned about and saw 
it retiring. It was already at some 
distance, and the movement was ex- 
plained by the appearance of a line of 
Russian infantry suddenly extending 
along the upper edge of the slope, 
between me and our alignment, and 
at about forty yards* distance. On 
my left, lower down the slope, as 
I turned towards our position, men 
of different regiments, principally 
guardsmen, wero ^treating from the 
two-gun battery. The Duke of (Jam- 
bridge gftllopafL past me, calling to 
the men to firo and ran the gauntlet 
of the whole Russian line, escaping 
with » bnllet through his sleeve. 


Being lame from a recent injury, I 
considered myself lost — the bullets 
cut the branches and leaves on every 
side, and all attempts to rally our 
men were met by the unanswerable 
reply that their ammunition was 
spent. At that moment the right of 
the position was absolutely without 
defence, and the enemy by advancing 
resolutely must have turned it. But, 
from panic or some other cause, they 
fortunately retired instead of advanc- 
ing — a friendly dip in the ground af- 
forded a shelter from their last shots, 
and the men who had retreated ral- 
lied and lay down under the low in- 
trcnclnnent already spoken of, while 
their officers distributed fresh packets 
of ball-cartridge. On this intrench- 
snent a heavy fire of artillery was 
directed, which continued for nearly 
an hour. An officer whom 1 met 
here, to whom 1 was lamenting the 
death of my horse, told me he had 
placed his in a hollow' close at hand, 
where he was quite secure — but go- 
ing to visit him presently afterwards, 
he found that a shell had penetrated 
this admirable retreat, and blown him 
to pieces. I saw a magnificent team 
of chestnut gun -horses prostrated 
here by a single destructive shell, and 
five of the six did not rise again. 

Many of the meo of the fourth 
division had but just returned from 
the trenches when the attack of the 
Russians commenced. They, as 
well as those who had not been on 
duly during the night, were at once 
marched to the scene of action a mile 
and a half distant. Arriving at the 
tents of the second division, they re- 
ceived contradictory orders, and the 
regiments were separated. Bart of 
the 20th and 08th, and tw o companies 
of the 46th, passing to the. right of 
the position, were ordered to support 
the remnant of the defenders of the 
two-gun battery. These fresh troops 
at pnee charged the enemy, routed 
them, and pursued them to the verge 
of the heights, when, returning victo- 
rious, they found the battery, as they 
repassed it, again occupied by Rus- 
sians, a fresh force of whom had 
mounted the cliff from the valley. 
It was while collecting his men to 
meet this new and unexpected foe 
that Sir George Cathcurt, who had 
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advanced with this part of his divi- 
sion, wag shot dead. 

At this juncture the remainder of 
Bosquet's division (except his reserve) 
came up on the right, and, passing at 
once over the crest, threw themselves 
into the combat, and, fighting side by 
side with our regiments, pressed the 
Russians back. A pnrte drnpr.nu 
(ensign bearing the colours) of a 
French battalion, displayed great 
gallantry in tills advance, leaping on 
t he battery and waving the colours, 
amid a shower of bullets, from which 
he escaped unhurt. Some French 
cavalry wore moved up at this time ; 
but the ground was unfit for-this arm, 
and they were withdrawn, having 
lost some men and horses. Shortly 
after the French regiments came to 
support ours, wc received other elli- 
dent aid. 

Seeing that our field ■artillery was 
unequally matched with the Bushian 
guns of position. Lord Raglan had 
despatched an order to tin* depot of 
the siege train, distant about half a 
mile, for two iron LS-poumlers. the 
only English guns of position landed 
from the ships whieh were not already 
placed in the defensive works at Rala- 
klava and elsewhere. These were at 
once brought up by Lieut. -Colonel 
Gambier, the commander of the siege 
train, who, as he ascended the hill, 
was wounded by a grape<hot. which 
contused his che>t. and obliged him to 
leave the field. The guns were then 
brought up and placed in position 
among our field- butteries by Lieut. - 
Colonel l)iek <(*n. who directed their 
lire with admirable coolness ami 
judgment, which he continued to dis- 
play till the close of the battle, under 
a cannonade which, at these two guns 
alone, killed or wounded seventeen 
men. In a short, time the Russian 
field pieces, many of them disabled, 
were compelled to withdraw; and a 
French field-batterv coming up shortly 
after the 1 8-pounders opened their fire, 
posted itself on the light, and did ex- 
cellent service, though exposed, like 
our own guns, to a tremendous can- 
nonade, which killed many of their 
men and horses, and blew up an am- 
munition-waggon. 

Between these two opposing fires 
of artillery ajicrce desultory combat 


of skirmishers went on in the coppice. 
Regiments and divisions, French and 
English, were here mixed, and fought 
hand to hand with the common 
enemy, who never again succeeded in 
advancing, nor in obtaining, in any 
part of the field, even a partial success. 

About noon the tire of the Russian 
guns slackened, as was surmised, from 
want of ammunition. After a time 
they reopened, though not with their 
former fierceness. Their intended 
surprise, supported by the attack of 
their full force, had utterly failed; 
their lo>> had been enormous, and the 
Allies had been reinforced. The battle 
was prolonged only bv the efforts of 
their artillery to cover the retreat of 
the foiled and broken battalions. 

During the battle Sir De Lacv 
Evans, who had been sick on board 
ship at Rahiklavn, rode up to the 
field with his aide-de-camp, Boyle, 
and. calling me by name, began to 
question me about the battle. He 
looked extremely ill. but was as cool 
and intrepid as lie always is in action. 
While I was speaking to him, a shell, 
crashing through some obstacle close 
by, rose from the ground, passed a 
foot or two above out* heads, and 
dropping amid a group a few yards 
behind us. exploded there, wounding 
some of them — but Sir Re Lacv did 
not turn his head. 

Oiliccrs and men fought the battle 
fasting. About two o’clock a group 
of ii< being near General IVnneta- 
ther's tent, he told liis servant to 
bring out wine and biscuits, which 
were never more welcome. A shell 
bursting over the hill sent its freight 
of bullets through and through the 
group without, touching anybody. 

At throe o'clock the French and 
English generals with their staffs 
passed along the crest of the disputed 
iiill. The enemy's guns, replying to 
ours, still sent a good many shot over 
the ridge, but this survey of the field 
showed it free from the presence of 
the enemy, whose infantry had with- 
drawn behind the opposite hill. At 
half- past three their guns also with- 
drew, and the whole force of the 
enemy retired across the Tchernaya. 
pursued by the fire of a French bat- 
tery supported by two battalions, 
which, being pushed forward to a 
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slope of the heights commanding the 
causeway across the marsh, converted 
their retreat into a flight. 

At the commencement of the battle, 
Liprandi’s force had moved forward, 
threatening two distant points of our 
line — while a sally was made in force 
on the French trenches, which was 
repulsed, with a loss to the enemy of 
one thousand men, the French pursu- 
ing them within tlieir works. 

Until the arrival of the fourth divi- 
sion and the French, the ground was 
held by about 5000 of our troops. In 
all, 8000 English and 6000 French 
were engaged. The Russian force 
was estimated by Lord Raglan at 
00 , 000 . • 

Few great battles require less mili- 
tary knowledge to render them intel- 
ligible than this. The plan of the 
enemy was, after having succeeded in 
placing their guns unopposed in the 
required position, to pour on one par- 
ticular point of our line which they 
knew to be inadequately guarded, a 
Are which should at once throw the 
troops assembling for its defence into 
disorder, and then to press on at the 
eamc point with overwhelming masses 
of infantry. *0\\v position once pene- 
trated, the plains a (Forded ample space 
for the deployment of the columns, 
which might then attack in succession 
the different corps of the allied army 
scattered on the plateau at intervals 
too wide for mutual and concerted 
defence. 

The Russian^ succeeded in posting 
their artillery, in sweeping the field 
selected with a tremendous fire, and 
in bringing an enormously .superior 
force to a vigorous and close attack. 
According to all calculation, they were 
justified in considering the clay their 
own. Rut the extraordinary valour 
of the defenders of the position set cal- 
culation at defiance. At every point 
alike the assailants found scanty num- 
bers, but impenetrable ranks. Before 
them everywhere was but a thin and 
scattered line opposed to their solid 
masses and numerous skirmishers, yet 
beyond it they cculd not pass. No 
doubt, to their leaders it must long 
have appeared incredible they could 
fail. Again bravely led, they came 
bravely to the assault, and with the 
same result; and, unwillingly, they 
at length perceived that, if the allied 
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troops could resist successfully when 
surprised, no hope remained of defeat- 
ing them, now that they were rein- 
forced, and on their guard. 

On our part it was a confused and 
desperate struggle. Colonels of re- 
giments led on small parties, and 
fought like subalterns, captains like 
privates. Once engaged, every man 
was his own general The enemy 
was in front, advancing, and must be 
beaten back. The tide of battle ebbed 
and flowed, not in wide waves, but in 
broken tumultuous billows. At one 
point the enemy might be repulsed, 
while, at a little distance, they were 
making their most determined rush. 
To stand on the crest and breathe 
awhile, was to our men no rest, but 
far more trying than the close combat 
of infantry, where there were human 
foes with whom to match, and prove 
strength, skill, and courage, and to 
call forth the impulses which blind 
the soldier to death or peril. Rut over 
that crest poured incessantly the re- 
sistless cannon-shot, in whose rush 
there seems something vindictive, as 
if each wore bestridden by some angry, 
(lemon ; crashing through the bodies 
of men and horses, and darting from 
the ground on a second course of mis- 
chief. The musket-hull, though more 
deadly, and directed to an individual 
mark, bears nothing appalling in its 
sound, and does not mutilate or dis- 
figure where it strikes. Rut, fronting 
uncovered and inactive a range of 
guns which hurl incessantly those iron 
masses over and around you, while on 
all sides are seen their terrible traces, 
it is difficult to stave o f F the thought 
that, in the next instant, your arm or 
leg may be dangling from your body a 
crushed and bloody mass, or your 
spirit driven rudely through a hideous 
wound across the margin of the un- 
discovered country. 

Rarely has such an artillery fire 
beep so concentrated, and for so long, 
on an equally confined space. The 
whole front of the battle-field, from 
the ravine on the left to the two-gun 
battery on the right, was about three 
quarters of a mile. Nine hours of 
such close fighting, with such inter- 
vals of cessation, left the victors in 
no mood for rejoicing. When the 
enemy finally retired, there was no 
exultation, as when the field of the 
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Alma was won it was a gloomy 
though a glorious triumph. 

Neither our loss nor that of the 
enemy was fully known that day ; but 
a glance at any part of the ground 
showed the slaughter to be immense. 
A few of the enemy were dead within 
our lines } along the whole front of 
the position they lay thick in the cop- 
pice. Every bush hid a dead man, 
and in some places small groups lay 
heaped. In a spot which might have 
been covered by a common bell-tent, 
I saw lying four Englishmen and 
seven Russians. All the field was 
strewn ; but the space in front of the 
two-gun battery, where the Guards 
fought, bore terrible pre-eminence in 
slaughter. The sides of the hill, up 
to and around the battery, were lite- 
rally heaped with bodies. It w as pain- 
ful to see the noble Guardsmen, with 
their large forms and line faces, lying 
amidst the dogged, low- browed Rus- 
sians. One Guardsman lay in ad- 
vance of the battery on his back, with 
his arms raised in the very act of 
thrusting with the bayonet; he had 
been killed by a bullet entering through 
his right eye. His coat was open, and 
I read his name on the Guernsey 
frock underneath — an odd name — 
A * Mustotv.” While I was w ondering 
wliv his arms bad not obeyed the laws 
of gravity, and fallen by bis side when 
he fell dead, a Guardsman came up 
and told me he had seen Mustow rush 
out ol the battery and charge with the 
bayonet, with which lie was thrusting 
at two or three of the enemy when 
he was shot. In their last charges, 
the Russians must have trodden at 
every step on the bodies of their com- 
rades. In the bushes all around 
wounded men were groaning in such 
numbers, that some lay two days be- 
fore their turn came to be carried 
away. I passed a Russian with a 
broken leg, whom some scoundrel lmd 
stript to his shirt, and calling a soldier 
who was passing, desired him to’tnkc 
a coat from a dead man and put it on 
the unfortunate creature ; at the same 
time directing the attention of a party 
of men collecting the wounded to the 
place w here he lay. Passing the same 
spot next day, the Russian, still stript 
to his shirt, lay motionless, with his 
eves closed. I told a Trench soldier 
who was near to see if he was dead ; 


the Frenchman, strolling up with his 
hands in his pockets, pushed his foot 
against the Russian’s head ; the stiff- 
ened body moved altogether like a 
piece of wood, and the soldier, with 
a shrug and one word, “wiort,” pass- 
ed on. Large trenches were dug on 
the ground for the dead 5 the Russians 
lay apart; the French and English 
were ranged side by side. Few sights 
can be imagined more strange aud 
sad in their ghastliness than that of 
dead men lying in ranks, shoulder to 
shoulder, with upturned faces, and 
limbs composed, except where some 
stiffened arm and hand remain point- 
ing upward. The faces and hands of 
the slain assume, immediately after 
death, the appearance of wax or clay; 
the lips parting show the teeth ; the 
hair and mustache become frowzy, 
and the body of him who, half-an- 
liour before, was a smart soldier, wears 
a soiled and faded aspect. 

Down the ravine along which flic 
"Woronzolf road runs to the valley, 
the dead horses were dragged and lay 
in rows; the English artillery alone 
lost eighty. The ravine, like all those 
channelling the plains, is wild and 
barren ; the sides have been cut dow 11 
steeply fur the sake of the limestone, 
which lies close to the surface, in beds 
of remarkable thickness. A lime-kiln, 
about ten feet square, built into the 
side of the hiil, afforded a ready-made 
sepulchre for the enemy left on this 
part of the field, and was filled with 
bodies to the top, on* which a layer of 
earth was they thrown. 

'While I was on the ground, a day 
or two after the battle, several shells 
were thrown from the ships in the har- 
bour, some of w hich pitched amongst 
the parties collecting the. wounded. 
General Fcnnefather, finding I was 
going to headquarters, desired me to 
deliver a message stating the fact. 
Next day a Hag of truce was sent into 
the town to complain of this, and fur- 
ther, to say that, both iu this battle 
and the action at Ralaklava, Russian 
soldiers had been seen killing our 
wounded on the held; demanding if 
the war was to be carried on in this 
manner. The answ er of rriucc Men- 
scliikoff was, that the shells had been 
directed, not at the parties engaged 
in clearing the field, but at those in- 
trenching the position ; ami that, if 
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apy of the wounded had been put to soldiers were much exasperated in 
death, it could have been only in a consequence of the fire from the 
few particular instances ; in excuse of French trenches having destro} T cd one 
which he remarked, that the Russian of the churches of Sebastopol. 


CHAPTER XIV.— WINTER ON THE PLAINS*. 


Early in November the weather, 

hitherto mild and sunny as the Indian 
summer of Canada, began to grow 
foggy, moist, and raw. The horizon 
of the Black Sea was blotted with 
mists, and its surface changed from 
blue to cold grey, while the sky was 
either leaden or black with clouds. 

About daybreak on the 14th, a 
strong wiritl from the south drove 
before it a flood of rain ; the tents, 
swelling inward beneath the blast, left 
no slant sufficient to repel the water, 
which was caught in the hollows, anti 
filtered through. I was awoke by it 
doping on my face, which I covered 
with my cloak, and slept again. Again 
I was awoke, and this time more rude- 
ly. The wind had increased to a 
hurricane, in which the canvass flap- 
ped and fluttered, and the tent-pole 
quivered like a vibrating harp-string. 
At the opening of the tent, mv ser- 
vant appeared uttering some words, 
which were blown away, and never 
reached me till, putting his head with- 
in, he told # me 1 must get up — adding, 
that the tents were nearly all blown 
away. As he spoke, the pegs that 

held mine to the ground parted the 

canvass was driven against the pole, 
and the whole structure fell with a 
crash across my bed. 

Sitting np and grasping my flutter- 
ing blankets, I beheld such of my 
effects as had not weight enough to 
keep them stationary, dispersed in the 
air, and borne on the wings of the 
wind into a distant valley. Half- 
written letters clung for a moment, in 
places, to the muddv ground before 
pursuing their airy flight, ami gar- 
ments of every description strewed 
the plain. My servant was iri full 
pursuit of a cocked hat which was 
whirled onward a* a tremendous pace, 
till its course was arrested by a low 
wail ; and on the muddy wheel of a 
cart hung a scarier waistcoat griev- 
ously bemired. All round me were 
figures like my own, of half-clad men 


sitting amid the vnins of tlieir beds, 
and watching, with intense interest, 
the dispersion of tlieir property, w hile 
those tents which had continued to 
resist the gale, fell over, one after 
the other, like inverted parachutes, 
llorses, turning their scattered tails 
to the blast, leaned against it with 
slanting legs, blinded by their clothing, 
which, retained by the surcingles, 
was blown over tlieir heads ; and all 
around were seen men struggling up, 
with frequent loss of ground, each 
holding some recovered article. What- 
ever could be collected in this way 
was placed beneath the fallen tents, 
the edges of which were then loaded 
with heavy stones. In the distance 
other encampments w ere seen in simi- 
lar plight, and everywhere the rows 
of tents which had dotted the plain 
had disappeared. 

Hard as it seemed to be slript of 
shelter by the storm, those who had 
passed the night in the trenches had 
still greater reason, to complain. 
There they had consoled themselves 
during the watches of the wet, gusty 
night, by the promise of warmth and 
rest in the morning ; and hastening, 
chilled anti weary, to their camp for 
the comforting hot coffee, and plea- 
sant well-earned sleep, officers and 
men found their temporary homes 
level as a row of Persians worship- 
ping the rising sun, and the space they 
had kept dry, in the midst of mire, 
become, a puddle. No fires could be 
lit, no breakfast w armed, for the blast 
extinguished the flame and scatter- 
ed the fuel ; and all that could he 
donewas, to gather the blankets out 
of the mud, and to try to raise again 
the fallen tents. 

But these were by no means the 
greatest sufferers. The hospital tents, 
higher than the rest, were blown 
down, leaving the patients exposed, 
almost naked, to the bitter wind ami 
driving rain : and the first efforts of 
the men in camp were directed to 
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obtain some shelter for these unfor- 
tnnates. The wooden building already 
described as so comfortably housing 
the wounded French, fell over, fortu- 
nately without seriously adding to 
the injuries of the occupants; but I 
heard that a Russian prisoner, who 
lay wounded in another hospital, was 
killed by its fall. 

Towards noon the storm began to 
abate, though it still blew violently 
till next morning, when the extent of 
damage sustained by the ships, to- 
wards which many an anxious thought 
had been cast, was known. Our 
hardships on shore were as nothing 
compared with the state of those at 
sea, who saw instant destruction in 
the gale, — which bore towards them, 
on the one side, the most terrific bil- 
lows, while on the other was a wall 
of perpendicular rocky cliff. 

On the 15th the narrow harbour of 
Balaklava was strewed with float- 
ing timbers and trusses of hay so 
thickly, that boats were with diffi- 
culty forced through the masses ; 
while numbers of the drowned were 
washed about the bases of the dills 
at the entrance. The ships inside, 
ranged in line close together as in a 
dock, had been driven towards the 
head of the harbour, and. pressing in 
a mass upon the Mmspn carried 
her a hundred yards from her moor- 
ings, where she grounded by the stern. 
One or two vessels went down close 
to others, who could aid only by sav- 
ing the crews. Seven English trans- 
ports w'ere lost at Balaklava, and 
thirteen at the Kateha. The Jirsist- 
anre, a magazine ship cast away at 
the. former place, contained large 
quantities of ammunition both for 
siege guns and infantry ; and the 
Prince, a very large ami magnificent 
steamer, had just arrived from Eng- 
land with a great supply of warm 
clothing for the army, ail of which 
went down in her. She had also 
brought out an apparatus to he em- 
ployed in our opeiations against Se- 
bastopol ; and Lieutenant Inglis, an 
engineer who had gone on board the 
night boforo to superintend the dis- 
embarkation of the machine, was lost 
along with the ship and crew. One 
of our linc-of-battlo ships was dis- 
masted. aud another injured ; and the 
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French 80- gun ship, Ihnri IV., the 
most beautiful vessel in their navy, 
went aground in eight feet of water ; 
and it being impossible to float her, 
she was used as a battery against the 
shore. The Retribution , an English 
war-steamer, having the I)ukc of 
Cambridge on board, escaped with 
difficulty, casting her guns overboard. 

The army soon felt severely the 
loss it had sustained when the Prince 
went down. For the remainder of 
November it rained almost without 
cessation, and the plains became one 
vast quagmire. The soil is remark- 
ably tenacious, and the feet both of 
men and horses were encumbered at 
every step with a load of Clay. Not 
only all the interior of the camps was 
deep in mire, but the floors of the 
tents themselves grew muddy. It is 
difficult to imagine a more cheerless 
scene than that presented wherever 
you traversed the plains — the land- 
scape, all lead-coloured above, was all 
mud-coloured below ; live tents them- 
selves, wet a»d stained with mud, 
had become dreary spots on a dreary 
background. Sometimes: low walls of 
stone or mud were thrown up round 
them, and in part succeeded in keep- 
ing out the keen raw gusts. About 
the tents waded a few shivering men 
in greatcoats, trying to light tires 
behind small screens of # miul or 
stones, or digging up the roots of the 
bushes where the coppice had van- 
ished from the surface. Rows of 
gaunt, rough horses, ttp to their fet- 
locks in the soft drab- coloured soil, 
stood with drooping heads at their 
picket ropes, sheltered from wind and 
rain each by a dirty ragged blanket — in 
which it would have been ditficult for 
the keenest connoisseur in horse-flesh 
to recognise the glossy, spirited, 
splendid teams that had drawn the 
artillery along the plains of Scutari. 

When the Scots Greys, after land- 
ing at the lvatcha, marched through the 
camp on the Balbek, the whole army 
admired their magnificent appearance 
— the horses, unsurpassed in any cav- 
alry in the world for shape, size, spi- 
rit, and condition, contrasted strong- 
ly with those which had been through 
the campaign, and which, even then, 
except the strongest and soundest, 
had begun to look travel-stained and 
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battered. 'When the winter began, 
the survivors of the Greys, long- 
haired, bony, spiritless, and soiled 
with mire, preserved no trace of their 
former beauty. Perhaps the most 
painful feature in the dreary scene 
was the number of dead and dying 
horses scattered, not only round the 
cavalry and artillery camps, but along 
the various roads which traversed the 
position. Some had fallen and died 
from fatigue, some perished from cold, 
some from starvation. Once down, a 
horse seldom rose again. After a few 
faint attempts he lay still, except for 
a feeble nibbling at the bare ground ; 
then he w'ould fall over on his side, 
and, stretching out his h*gs, would so 
end his career, leaving a smooth space 
in the mud where his head and neck 
had moved slowly to and fro, or 
where ins hind leg had scratched con- 
vulsively before he died. Sometimes 
an ownerless horse, probably too lame 
and unserviceable to be worth inquir- 
ing after, would linger about the 
neighbourhood of an • encampment. 
Day after day he would be there, 
waiting patiently, wondering, perhaps, 
why no hay nor corn came, getting 
thinner anil* thinner ; nobody could 
relieve him without robbing his own 
horse, on whose strength and condition 
his own efficiency depended — until, 
after wandering to and fro over the 
barren spot, if no friendly hand could 
be found to send a bullet through his 
head, he would drop and die there a 
lingering deatlf. It was impossible 
to traverse the position in any direc- 
tion without seeing many carcasses — 
some swoln and bloated, some mere 
skeletons. Here and there would be 
seen the curious spectacle of a horse’s 
bones covered only with his loose, 
collapsed hide, all the flesh, muscles, 
and even ribs, having disappeared — 
which would be explained presently, 
when, on passing the next carcass, a 
gorged dog would put his head out 
from the hollow arch of the ribs, and, 
after looking lazily at the comer, re- 
turn to his horrible feast. These 
spectacles never ceased to be painful, 
though custom diminished their effect; 
for, a few months before, the sight of 
a dying horse would have haunted 
me for days. 

The dogs had originally been in- 
habitant.) of the farm-houses and vil- 
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las of the plateau. Driven from their 
ruined homes, they collected in packs 
on the untenanted portions of tlio 
plain, and fed by night on tlic dead 
horses. At first they were, in consi- 
deration of their services as sca- 
vengers, and their inoffensiveness, 
left unmolested ; but, latterly, I was 
sorry to see that the French soldiers 
began to shoot them lbr the sake of 
their skins. But very little native 
animal life was seen after the cold 
drove the numerous lizards under- 
ground. A hare would sometimes 
start from a bush — a few crows, mag- 
pies, and ravens occasionally held 
council over sonic dead horse lying 
remote from the camp — and, once or 
twice, 1 saw large Hocks of magnifi- 
cent eagles swooping so near that 
their stem searching eyes were visible. 

On the setting in of rain, the road 
from lialaklava to the camp at once 
became almost impassable. Man 
and beast plunged along knee-deep, 
through thick sticky mud in some 
parts, while in others the mire was 
sloppy, with slippery stones beneath. 
Near lialaklava great pools were col- 
lected in the low ground : the gardens 
and vineyards had become swamps, 
and not a trace of cultivation remained 
in the desolate and melancholy valley. 
In a pool, between the posts of the 
gateway of a field near the town, a 
camel lay for days, which had fallen 
from weakness, ami was unable to 
rise — its huge structure of ribs, bahl 
and bare of flesh, was painfully 
visible — till, dying, it soon almost 
disappeared in the surrounding filth. 
Files of cavalry horses carrying pro- 
visions and forage, might be met at 
all parts of the road, as well as artil- 
lery waggons, laden with hay and 
corn, instead of ammunition, all toil- 
ing slowly and painfully through the 
slough. The road along the margin 
of the harbour, more filthy and boggy 
than the rest, was thronged with 
arabas drawn by mules, bullocks, and 
camels, waiting for stores and provi- 
sions. These, in their journey to the 
camp, frequently broke down, or 
stuck too fast to be extricated — and, 
once abandoned, a carriage, no matter 
how serviceable or important, might 
be considered lost, for during the 
night it was sure to bo broken to 
pieces and carried off for fire- wood. 
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Perhaps of all the privations of the 
army, the want of wood was the 
severest. Until a supply of charcoal 
and patent fuel was brought in ships, 
the necessary quantity for cooking the 
ration of meat was only procured with 
much difficulty and labour by those 
divisions posted on the centre of the 
plains. About the monastery of St 
George there was a good deal of thick 
coppice extending towards Balaklava, 
and the brushwood was interspersed 
with oak trees from three to six 
inches in diameter. These were, for 
the most part, used for poles by the 
Turks, who, as soon as the wet set in, 
quitted their tents and retired under- 
ground. Digging a trench about 
twelve feet long, eight wide, and four 
deep, they set up along the middle of 
its length a row of forked poles, and 
laid ridge poles across the forks which 
supported rafters from the bank on 
each side. These latter were covered 
thickly with branches, and mud was 
then plastered over the whole, ex- 
cluding the air, while the slope of the 
roof enabled it to resist several hours’ 
rain. A sloping path led down to the 
door — no provision was made for ad- 
mitting light — the smoke escaped 
through a hole; and when the walls 
had dried it >vas much warmer than 
a tent, which, as may be supposed, is, 
in wet or windy weather, the dreariest 
abode in the world. 

Now it happened that, in Decem- 
ber, some staff- officers, who had built, 
near t ho small encampment of which 
my tent formed an item, a row of 
hilts of t he kind just described, only 
more elaborately linished, were order- 
ed to Balaklava, and three of us, 
purchasing the fee -simple of the 
property, entered into possession. 
'The main building, forty feet long 
by twelve or fourteen wide, was 
divided in half by a partition wall. 
The solid roof, perfectly air-tight, 
was supported by substantial pimps. 
To light each apartment there was a 
square hole in the roof, screened from 
the rain by a small roof of its own, 
like a garret window'. The fireplace 
of the outer chamber had a chimney 
in the partition — that of the inner in 
the end wall. Near this was another 
hut, half the size, for a kitchen, ami 
a trench had been already dug and 
poles erected for a stable, where, 
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with the somewhat desultory and 
dawdling assistance of a party of 
Turks, we succeeded in warmly hous- 
ing all our steeds. About the middle 
of December we entered our new 
abode, and were for the next week 
the envy of all our acquaintance still 
under canvass. After that it began 
to rain, and continued to do so for 
four- and- twenty hours, at the end of 
which time, the habitation being still 
dry, we felt more pity than ever for 
the dwellers in tents, and retired to 
rest in a mood at once compassionate 
and grateful. 

While it was yet dark, I was awoke 
by my companion in this rnrrory 
calling out to ask if I was wet through 
yet V and on opening my mouth to 
make reply, some wet mud dropt 
from the roof nearly into it. •Sluices 
w*crc established at numerous weak 
points of the roof, and the murmur of 
many waters was heard around. In 
some places the thin cascade poured 
tinkling into a rill on the floor, while 
at other points the dull noise of its 
fall showed some article of wearing 
apparel to be underneath. My pillow 
was drenched, my cloak thoroughly 
soaked, but as yet the Abater had not 
penetrated to the blankets ; and aftei 
sounding with my hand the puddle or 
the floor, and satisfying myself tha 
my coat, trousers, and boot&could no 
possibly be any wetter, I became con 
vinced that I might as well for tin 
present lie still, and, drawing the eric 
of niv cloak over my head, slept til 
morning. At daylight, we, the late 
exulting possessors of the covetec 
huts, sought shelter in the. neighbour 
ing tents. But, havingbeen thusshowi 
the weak point of our position, w< 
took effectual measures to strengthen 
it ; and procuring from Balaklav: 
enough tarpaulin to cover our roofs 
wo drained our abode, lit fires on th 
floor to dry it, and again became it 
tenants; and, except when the cob 
wiml forced us to keep the door shut 
darkening the place so that we wen 
obliged to breakfast sometimes b; 
camllc-light, wc really lived in grea 
comparative luxury. 

A plan for warming the tents, cri 
ginating. I think, with the engineers 
was very commonly resorted to. Thi 
water supply, which the aqueduc 
passing in front of our camps afforde< 
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to Sebastopol, had been cut off, and 
the pipes conducting it laid bare. 
One of these, of solid iron, seven or 
eight feet long, made an excellent 
chimney, and was enclosed in a trench 
dug across the floor of the tent, and 
covered in, except near the door, 
when the fire was lit in it. The 
pipe, while conducting the smoke to 
the open air, became heated, and dif- 
fused through the interior a comfort- 
able glow. But the French adopted 
the most luxurious plan — they ele- 
vated their tents on an oval stone wall 
about four feet high, having a chimney 
at the back, and opposite a wooden 
in the opening of the 
tent : spaces were cut in the canvass, 
where squares of glass in wooden 
frames were let in ; and with a good 
fire bidding in the chimney, the in- 
terior was, in the gloomiest day, ligfit, 
warm, and cheerful. 

The soldiers who, poor fellows, could 
adopt none of these inventions, had 
only the shelter of the tents, and such 
articles of clothing a£ were issued 
from time to time, to trust to for neces- 
sary warmth. Their misery was great, 
but they met it in an excellent spirit. 
Crime was raVe — insubordination rarer 
— there were few murmurs — and they 
were as ready as ever to meet the 
enemy. 

From the battle of Jukeruianu till 
the end of December but few events 
occurred to break the monotony of 
the siege. Day.after day, the gunners, 
at intervals, exchanged shots with 
the enemy, .and the French and Eng- 
lish sharpshooters in the advanced 
trenches fired from their sandbag 
loop-holes at the Russian riflemen hid 
in pits or behind screens of stone, 
without other result than the loss of a 
few men on either side. Sometimes, 
shortly after dark, the Russians would 
commence a sharp cannonade, chiefly 
directed on the French ; every instant 
the sky would be reddened by the 
flashes, visible even in the tents, and 
the rattle of musketry would be added 
to the roll of the artillery. Then the 
turmoil would subside, and the dark- 
ness and stillness would remain un- 
broken, except for the Hash and boom 
Of an occasional gun. Very little 
damage was done on those occasions 
by the enemyVflre* 

Beyond the advanced trench in 


front of our left attack, the Russians 
had made some pits, which, screened 
by small stone walls, were occupied 
each by a rifleman, and from whence 
they caused great annoyance to 
our people in the trench, and to 
the French across the ravine, whose 
advanced works they in part saw into. 
On the night of the 20th November, 
a party of our rifles r was ordered to 
clear the pits, the men in which were 
supported from another row of pits 
behind. Sallying from the right ex- 
tremity of the trench, they drove the 
Ruasiaus oft', after a sharp struggle ; 
and a working party immediately 
threw up on the spot cover enough to 
render the ground tenable. Lieu- 
tenant Tryon, who led the attack, 
was killed by a shot from the pits, 
and we lost about fifteen men killed 
and wounded. During the battle of 
Inkermann, Tryon fought all day 
armed with a rifle, and, being a good 
shot, killed an almost fabulous num- 
ber of the enemy. The service of 
driving the enemy from the pits was 
so highly appreciated by the French, 
that General Canrobert passed a warm 
encomium on it in general orders; and 
the enemy’s estimate of the advantage 
they had lost was shown by fierce 
attacks made to regain the ground, 
on the two following nights, without 
success. 

\\ r c had begun, immediately after 
the battle of Inkermann, to intrench 
the front of the second division. The 
ditch and parapet already there were 
enlarged, completed, rendered con- 
tinuous, and armed with batteries. 
Three redoubts, two Fre- ch and one 
English, were constructed oil com- 
manding points, ours being on the 
ridge occupied by the Russian guns 
of position in the battle. In advance 
of these, other works and batteries 
were extended to the verge of the 
heights looking on the head of the 
harbour, on the causeway across 
the marsh, and on the last wind- 
ings of the Tchcrnaya. To oppose 
them the enemy threw up batteries 
on the heights on their side of the 
valley, and opened fire from the 
nearest of them ; while, farther back, 
long lines of intrencbmeiit extended 
across tko*iiills. 

On the fith December, Liprandi, 
after setting fire to his huts, quitted 
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his position in front of Balaklava, and 
retired into Sebastopol, leaving a force 
of cavalry and infantry, with some 
guns, in the villages of Kamara and 
Tchcrzuna, and some field-works to 
guard the bridge over the Tchernaya. 
The French reconnoitred the ground 
in force on the 30th December. Ten 
battalions of. infantry, and six squa- 
drons of horse, with twelve guns, 
under General D’Espinasse, descended 
into the plain, and, throwing out 
skirmishers, supported by a troop of 
cavalry, advanced towards the bills 
taken from the Turks on the 25th 
October. As they went on, the single 
Cossack sentry always posted oil the 
hill nearest the middle of the plains 
was joined by a detachment of about 
a hundred and fifty Russian lancers. 
These retired in good order, by 
alternate sections, as the French 
skirmishers ascended the slope, one 
section halting as the others went back, 
ami then retiring in its turn while 
another faced about. The troop of 
French cavalry supporting the skir- 
mishers, arriving at the summit, 
charged the section of lancers show- 
ing front, and drove it back upon the 
others; and the French supports ap- 
pearing, the Russians retired in good 
order down the detile, across the 
bridge of the Tchernaya, and into 
the village on the other bank; leaving 
about a dozen troopers unhorsed or 
prisoners. A French otUeer received 
a wound from a lance, in this a flair, 
of which he died the next day. The 
whole of the French then advanced 
towards the river, and followed the 
bank on their own side till opposite 
the village, into which they threw 
some shells, setting tire to some of 
the houses, and dislodging the cav- 
alry, which retired, covered by eight 
guns that the enemy withdrew from 
a field-work on the left bank when 
the French advanced. In the mean- 
time, Sir Colin Campbell had ordered 
the -1 2d to move out of the intrenched 
hills to the right of Kadukoi, along 
the face of the mountain to Kamara, 
of which village they obtained pos- 
session without any opposition. Then 
the French, holding the detile jicar 
the bridge, detached two battalions 
up a mountain path to their right 
rear to a village in the hills beyond 
Kamara, where they kuew 300 Cos- 


sacks to bo posted, and whom they 
nearly succeeded in surprising, the 
Cossacks having barely time to es- 
cape before the French entered the 
village : the latter, having destroyed 
the enemy's huts, and burnt a quan- 
tity of forage, rejoined the main body, 
driving off with them some cattle and 
sheep ; and the whole of the recon- 
noitring force, having accomplished 
their object, which was limited to 
ascertaining the enemy’s actual force 
and position, returned to the heights. 

So ended the year 1854 — to nine- 
tenths of the army beyond measure 
the most eventful of their lives, and 
which, in retrospect, wore 
romance. There were unfolded the 
departure with tearful frieuds on the 
one side, glorious uncertainty on the 
other — the scenes of the Turkish 
capital — the pestilence-haunted camps 
of Bulgaria, whose dreary sites are 
marked by so many of our comrades’ 
graves — the march across the green 
sunny plains of the Crimea — our first 
passage of artns at the Alma — the 
sight of the prize we aimed at — the ‘ 
blight new-looking city, with its back- 
ground of iJlue water — the bombard- 
ment — the minor actions of the 25th 

and 2bth October- and the gloomy 

struggle of Inkermaiin, leaving us 
undisturbed possessors of the barren 
plains, where we had now spent three 
long months, feeling winter's grasp 
tightening day by day. Yet that 
grasp, evenhanded to both parties, 
was not altogether unfriendly to us. 
Fine weather and good roads would 
have brought upon ns legions of ene- 
mies — day after day we must have 
renewed, for our bare footing, a 
struggle against odds sufficient to 
render it ever doubtful. 

But now, while the accessions to the 
Russian force must, of necessity, be 
few and scanty, England and France 
were, to us, prodigal of aid. Our 
numbers had boon inadequate to the 
task before us, but reinforcements had 
come, and more were on their w ay, 
Wc had been thiulv clad, but com- 
fortable garment were at hand. The 
state of the roads rendered the neces- 
sary transport of stores a work of ex- 
treme difficulty, but a railway had 
arrived, with men to lay it. Tents 
had for long almost ceased to be a 
shelter against the wind and driving 
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rain — but now, wooden houses for the 
army, proposed, as it seemed to us, 
only the other day, and but half be* 
lieyed in, were actually in the harbour, 
and, when put together on the heights, 
would at once place the troops in 
comparative comfort, and check the 
progress of disease. Austria was said 
to have at length joined us in earnest, 
though the terms of the treaty con- 

Camp before Sebastopol, 

4th January 1855. 


eluded with her were as vet unan- 
nounced. Best of all, wo felt how we 
were thought of and cared for at home, 
and knew that, for us tattered, be- 
draggled mortals, shivering on these 
muddy plains, a regard more anxious, 
deep, and generous than is often 
shown, except by the truest and 
warmest of friends, now formed the 
one absorbing impulse of the nation. 


[With reference to a passage in our last Number, page 118, our gallant 
correspondent, writing on the 29th December, says, 44 1 believe I described 
the Roy al Dragoons as charging with the Scots Grej’S at Balaklava; it 
UBVSOUr Have been the Enniskilleners instead of the Royals, who were not in 
front, and only came up at the end. I know not how 1 made the mistake, as 
I was well acquainted with the circumstances.”] 
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THE NARCOTIC* WE INM’J.ljE IN. 


When. a distinguished man sinks 
into his grave, from the midst of 
many rivals in a common race, the 
strife of opinions in reference to him 
is instantaneously allayed; personal 
feelings, if not quenched, are repressed 
and hushed ; and, like the heroism of 
the triumphant warrior, when he is 
caught by the anxious eye emerging un- 
scathed from the battle and the smoke, 
his merits appear now unclouded and 
confessed. Such, we believe, is the 
general feeling among the members of 
Iris own profession in regard to the 
author of the valuable work now be- 
fore us. Snatched suddenly from the 
midst of his labours, before, the third 
edition of his Materia Medico. was 
completed, there arc few in any way 
familiar with the subject who will 
not regret the sudden extinction of so 
much learning, and, apart from all 
private considerations, that the world 
should have so prematurely lost the 
benefits of his ripening judgment and 
experience, and the results of his 
extended reading and research. Yet 
how many precious cabinets of col- 
lected knowledge do wo sec thus 
hurriedly sealed up for ever! How 
often, when a man appears to have 
reached that condition of mental cul- 
ture and accumulated information, in 
which he is fitted to do the most for 


the advancement of learning, or for 
promoting the material comfort of his 
fellows, how often does the cold hand 
suddenly and mysteriously paralyse 
and stop hity ! He has been per- 
mitted to add only a small bnrden of 
earth to the rising mound of intel- 
lectual elevation, scarcely enough to 
signify to aftercomers thijt his hand has 
laboured at the work. Nevertheless, 
lie may have shown a new way of 
advancing, in some sense, so that to 
others the toil is easier and the progress 
faster, because he has gotie before. 
The more, however, the true-hearted 
worker in the cause of progressive 
science becomes familiar with its 
actual condition and its great future, 
the more he becomes satisfied also of 
the vanity of attempting to associate 
with an individual name the merit of 
this or that advance— the more ear- 
nestly lie trains himself to find the 
best reward for individual attempts in 
the growing conquests and dimensions 
of the field he cultivates, and in the 
consciousness that he has not been 
unhelpful in widening its domain. 
Such a consciousness Dr Pereira 
might well entertain, and we trust he 
found in it something to alleviate the 
regrets the best of ns naturally feel, 
when compelled to leave a favourite 
task unfinished. 


1. The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. By Jonathan Perkiha, 
M.D., F.11.S. Third Edition. London, 1849 50. Pp. 153$. 

2. The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, Fifth Edition. London. 
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130 The Narcotics 

We should be forsaking widely the 
field we usually occupy, were we to 
attempt to lay "before our readers any 
analysis of a work so elaborate and 
so purely professional as this of Dr 
Pereira. We propose, however, to 
take it as our text-book, in consider- 
ing a subject of great general interest 
— one scarcely of more importance to 
the professional physician than it is to 
the physiologist, the psychologist, and 
the economical statist. The book is re- 
plete with scattered information on the 
subject of the Narcotics ice Indulge in, 
and some of this we propose to bring 
together in the present article. And 
among ot her sources from wbidh we 
mean toTtraw the materials necessary 
to our purpose, are the Confessions of 
an English Opium- Eater, long, long 
ago noticed in our pages, but, to us 
who have been reading it to-day, as 
fresh and new as ever — as full of in- 
terest, as suggestive of profound re- 
flection. We who arc ourselves some- 
what scientific, can scarce restrain a 
selfish sigh when we thjnk how fresh 
and new, how sure of human sym- 
pathy this actual burning experience 
of a living man will continue to be 
when the he$vy and toilsome tomes 
of Pereira shall have become mere re- 
cords of the progress of science, and 
be turned uponly to illustrate the igno- 
rance of the most learned or trusted 
in their professions about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

In ministering fully to his natural 
wants, inan passes through three suc- 
cessive stages. First, the necessities 
of his material existence are provided 
for; next, his cares are assuaged and 
for the time banished; and lastly, his 
enjoyments, intellectual and animal, arc 
multiplied and for the time exalted. 
Beef and bread represent the means 
by which, in every country, the first 
end is attained; fermented liquors help 
us to the second ; and the third we 
reach by the aid of narcotics. 

When we examine, in a chemical 
sense, the animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions Ulrich in a thousand varied 
forms, among various nations, take the 
place of the beef and pudding of the 
Englishman in supplying the first ne- 
cessities of our nature, we ‘are struck 
with the remarkable general similarity 
which prevails among them naturally, 
or which they are made to assume by 
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the artifices of cookery, before they 
arc conveyed into the stomach. And 
we exclaim, in irrepressible wonder, 
“by what universal iustinct is it that, 
under so many varied conditions of 
climate and of natural vegetation, the 
experience of man has led him every- 
where so nicely to adjust the chemical 
constitution of the staple forms of his 
diet to the chemical wauts of his living 
body ? ” 

Nor is the lightening of care less 
widely and extensively attained. 
Savage and civilised tribes, near and 
remote — the houseless barbarian wan- 
derer, the settled peasant, and the 
skilled citizen — all have found, without 
intercommunion, through some com- 
mon and instinctive process, the art 
of preparing fermented drinks, and of 
procuring for themselves the enjoy- 
ments and miseries of intoxication. 
The juice of the cocoa-nut tree yields 
its tod rig wherever this valuable palm 
can be made to grow. Another palm 
affords a fermented wine on the An- 
dean slopes of Chili — the sugar palm 
intoxicates in the Indian Archipelago, 
and among the Moluccas and Philip- 
pines — while the best palm wine of all 
is prepared from the sap of the oil- 
palms of the African coast. In Mexico 
the American aloe ( Agave Americana) 
gave its mnclj-loved pulque, and pro- 
bably also its ardent brandy, long 
before Cortez invaded the ancient 
monarchy of the Aztecs. Fruits sup- 
ply the cider, the perry and the wine, 
of many civilised regions — barley and 
the cereal grains the beer and brandy 
of others; while the milk of their 
breeding mares supplies at will to 
the wandering Tartar, either a mild 
exhilarating drink, or an ardently in- 
toxicating spirit. And to our wonder 
at the wide prevalence of this taste, 
and our surprise at the success with 
which, in so many different ways, 
mankind has been able to gratify it, 
the chemist adds a new wonder and 
surprise when ho tells us, that as in 
the case of his food, so in preparing 
his intoxicating drinks, man has 
everywhere come to the same result. 
Ills fermented liquors, wherever and 
from whatever substances prepared, 
all contain the same exciting alcohol, 
producing everywhere, upon every 
human being, the same exhilarating 
effects ! 
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It is somewhat different as regards 
the next stage of human wants — the 
exalted stage which we arrive at by 
the aid of narcotics. Of these narcotics, 
it is remarkable that almost every 
country or tribe has its own — either 
aboriginal or imported -— £0 that the 
universal instinct has led somehow or 
other to the universal supply of this 
want also. # 

The aborigines of Central America 
rolled up the tobacco leaf, and dreamed 
away their lives in smoky reveries, 
ages before Columbus was born, or 
the colonists of Sir Walter Raleigh 
brought it within the chaste precincts 
of the Elizabethan court. The coca 
lcaf/Wow the comfort and strength of 
the Peruvian muletcro, was chewed 
as he does it, fn far remote times, 
and among the same mountains, by 
the Indian natives whose blood lie 
inherit*. The use of opium and hemp, 
and the betel nut, among eastern 
Asiatics, mounts up to the. times of 
most fabulous autiquitv, as probably 
does that of the pepper tribe in the 
South Sea Islands and the Indian 
archipelago ; while in northern Eu- 
rope the hop, and in Tart ary the 
narcotic fungus, have been in use 
from time immemorial. In all those 
countries the wished-for eml has boon 
attained, as in the ease of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, by different means ; but 
the precise ellVct upon the system, by 
the use of each substance, lias not, 
in this case, been the same. On 
the contrary, tobacco, and coca, and 
opium, and hemp, and the Imp, and 
Coven! us indictis. and the toadstool, 
each exercise an itillueuce upon the 
human frame, whic h is peculiar to it- 
self, and which in many respects is 
full of interest, aud deserving of pro- 
found study. These differences we 
so far know to arise from the active 
substances they severally contain be- 
ing chemically different. 

I, Tobacco. — Of all the narcotics 
wc have mentioned, tobacco is in use 
over the largest area, ami by the 
greatest number of people. Opium 
comes next to it; and the hemp plant 
occupies tlio third place. 

The tobacco plant is indigenous to 
tropical America, whence it was intro- 
duced into Spain and France in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by 


the Spaniards, and into England half 
a century later (Io3G) by Sir Francis 
Drake. Since that time, both the use 
and the cultivation of the plant have 
spread over a large portion of the 
globe. Besides the different parts of 
America, including Canada, New 
Brunswick, the United States, Mexi- 
co, the Western coast, the Spanish 
main, Brazil, Cuba, St Domingo, Tri- 
nidad, Ac., it has spread in the East 
into Turkey, Persia, India, China, 
Australia, the Philippine Islands, and 
Japan. It has been raised with suc- 
cess also in nearly every country of 
Europe ; while in Africa it is culti- 
vated in Egypt, Algeria, in the Ca- 
naries, on the Western coast, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope, ft is. indeed, 
anumg narcotics, what the potato is 
among food-plants — the most exten- 
sively cultivated, the most hardy, and 
tin* most tolerant of changes in tem- 
perature, altitude, and general climate. 

We need scarcely remark, that the 
use of the plant lia* become not less 
universal than its cultivation. In 
America it is met with everywhere,' 
ami the consumption is enormous. In 
Europe, from the plains of sunny Cas- 
tile to the frozen Archangel, the pipe 
and the. cigar arc a common solace 
among all ranks and conditions. Tu 
vain was the use of it prohibited in 
Russia, am! the knout threatened for 
the first offence, and death* for the 
second. In vain Pope Urban VIII. 
thundered out his bull against it. In 
vain our own James* I. wrote his 
u Counterblaste to Tobacco.” Oppo- 
sition only excited more general atten- 
tion to the plant, awakened curiosity 
regarding it, and promoted its con- 
sumption. 

So in the East — the priests aud sul- 
tans of Turkey and Persia declared 
smoking a sin against their holy reli- 
gion, yet nevertheless the Turks and 
Persians became the greatest smokers 
in the world. In Turkey the pipe is 
perpetually in the mouth ; in India 
all classes and both sexes smoke ; in 
China the practice is so universal 
that “ every female, from the age of 
eight or nine years, weara as an ap- 
pendage to her dress a small silken 
pocket, to hold tobacco and a pipe.” 
It is even argued by Pallas that the 
extensive prevalence of the practice 
in Asia, and especially in China, 
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proves the use of tobacco for smokii g 
to be more ancient than the disco ve y 
of the New World. Amongst tl e 
Chinese,” he says, “ and amongst tl e 
Mongol tribes who had the most ii 
tercourse with them, the custom >f 
smoking is so general, so frequet ;, 
and has become so indispensable a 
luxury ; the tobacco purse affixed o 
their belt so necessary an article >f 
dress ; the form of the pipes, fro n 
which the Dutch seem to have tak n 
the model of theirs, so original ; an i, 
lastly, the preparation of the yeilc v 
leaves, which are merely rubbed o 
pieces and then put into the pipe, o 
peculiar — that they could not possil y 
derive all this from America by w y 
of Europe, especially as India, whe e 
the practice of smoking is not so % ;* 
neral, intervenes between Persia and 
China.” * 

Leaving this question of its origin, 
the reader will not be surprised, when 
he considers how widely the practice 
of smoking prevails, that the total 
produce of tobacco gro>vn on the face 
of the globe has been calculated by 
Mr Crawfurd to amount to the enor- 
mous quantity of two millions of tons. 
The comparative magnitude of this 
quantity will strike the reader more 
forcibly, when we state that the whole 
of the wheat consumed by the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain — estimating it 
at a quaVter a-head, or in round num- 
bers at twenty millions of quarters — 
weighs only four and one- third mil- 
lions of tons;- so that the tobacco 
yearly raised for the gratification of 
this one form of the narcotic appetite 
weighs as much as the wheat con- 
sumed by ten millions of Englishmen. 
And reckoning it at only double the 
market value of wheat, or twopence 
and a fraction per pound, it is worth 
in money as much as all the wheat 
eaten in Great Britain. 

The largest producers, and pro- 
bably the largest consumers, of to- 
bacco, are the United States of Ame- 
rica. The annual production, at the 
last * decennial periods of their ecu- 
sos returns, was estimated at 

IB 40, . . . 219,163,319 lb. 

1860, . . . 199,752,646 „ 
being about otte*twenticth part of the 
whole supposed produce of the alobc. 
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One of the remarkable circum- 
stances connected with the history of 
tobacco is, the rapidity with which 
its growth and comsumption have in- 
creased, in almost every country, 
since the discovery of America. In 
1662, the quantity raised in Virginia 
— the chief producer of tobacco on 
the American shores of the Atlantic 
— was only 60,000 lb. ■ and the quan- 
tity exported from that colony in 
1689, only 120,000 ib. In two hun- 
dred and thirty years, the produce 
had risen to nearly twice as mauy 
millions. And the extension of its use 
in our own country may be inferred 
from the facts that, in the abov^pear 
of 1689, the total iinportatiofFwas 
120,000 lb. of Virgiuian tobacco, part 
of which was probably re-exported ; 
while, in 1852, the quantity entered 
for home consumption amouuted to 

20,558,753 lb. 

being something over a pound per 
head of the whole population ; and to 
this must be added the large quantity 
of contraband tobacco, which the 
heavy duty of 3s. per lb. tempts the 
smuggler to introduce. The whole 
duty levied on the above quantity in 
1852, was £4,560,741, which is equal 
to a poll-tax of 3s. a head. 

Tobacco,, as every child among us 
now knows, is used for smokiug, for 
chewing, and for snuffing. The se- 
cond of these practices is, in many 
respects, the most disgusting, and is 
now rarely seen in this country, ex- 
cept among seafaring men. On ship- 
board, smoking is always dangerous, 
and often forbidden ; while snuffing is 
expensive and inconvenient ; so that, 
if the weed must be used, the prac- 
tice of chewing it can alotfo bo re- 
sorted to. 

For the smoker and chewer it is 
prepared in various forms, aud sold 
under different names. The dried 
leaves, coarsely broken, are sold as 
canaster or kuaster. When moisten- 
ed, compressed, and cut into fine 
threads, they form cat or shag to- 
bacco. Moistened with molasses or 
with syrup, and pressed into cakes, 
they are called cavendish and negro- 
head, and are used indifferently either 
for chewing or smoking* Moistened 


M ( Cnflocfi« Commercial Dictionary, edit. 1847, p. 1314, 
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in the same way, and beaten until 
they are soft, and then twisted into a 
thick string, they form the pigtail or 
twist of the chewer. Cigars are 
formed of the dried leaves, deprived 
of their midribs, and rolled up into a 
short spindle. When cut straight, or 
truncated at each end, as is the cus- 
tom at Manilla, they are distinguished 
as cheroots . • 

For the snuff-taker, the dried leaves 
arc sprinkled with water, laid in 
'heaps, and allowed to ferment. They 
are then dried again, reduced to pow- 
der, and baked or roasted. The dry 
snuffs, like the Scotch and Irish, arc 
usually prepared from the midribs — 
the rappees, or moist snuffs, from the 
soft part of the leaves. The latter 
are also variously scented, to suit the 
taste of the customer. 

Extensively as it is used, it is sur- 
prising how. very few can state dis- 
tinctly the effects which tdbaCJo pro- 
duces— can explain the kind ot plea- 
sure the use of it gives them — why 
they began, and for what reason they 
continue the indulgence. In truth, 
few have thought of these points — 
have cared to analyse their sensations 
when under the narcotic influence of 
tobacco — or, if they have analysed 
them, would care to tell truly what 
kind of relief it is'-tvhicli they seek in 
the use of it. 44 In habitu&l smokers,” 
says Dr Pereira, 44 the practice, when 
employed moderately, provokes thirst, 
increases the secretion of saliva, and 
produces a remarkably soothing and 
tranquillising effect on the mind, 
which has made it so much ad Alfred 
and adopted by all classes of society, 
and by all nations, civilised and bar- 
barous.” Taken in excess in any 
form, and especially by persons unac- 
customed to it, it produces nausea, 
vomiting, in some cases purging, uni- 
versal trembling, staggering, convul- 
sive movements, paralysis, torpor, 
and death. . Cases are on record of 
persons killing themselves by Smok- 
ing seventeen or eighteen pipes at a 
sitting. With some constitutions it 
never agrees; but both our author 
and Dr Christison of Edinburgh agree 
that “no well- ascertained ill effects 
have been shown to result from the 
habitual practice of smoking.” The 


effects *of . chewing are of a similar 
kind:- Ttibke'qf snuffing are only less 
in degree ; andth#imfluence which to- 
bacc5 exercises in tfi&ltoputh, in pro- 
motfifgJthe flow of sali?a; <&c., mani- 
fests *it&lf when .used* as snuff in 
producing sneezfrig/and in increasing 
the discharge of mucus from the nose. 
The excessive use ofr Snuff, however, 
blunts the sense of smell, alters the 
tone of voice, and occasionally pro- 
duces dyspepsia and loss of appetite. 

In rarer cases it ultimately induces 
apoplexy and delirium. ~ ~ 

But it is the soothing and tranquil- 
lising effect it has on the mind for 
which tobacco is chiefly indulged in. 
And amid the teasing paltry cares, as 
well as the more poignant griefs of 
life, what a blessing that a mere ma- 
terial soother and tranquilliser can be 
found, accessible alike to all — to the 
desolate and the outcast, equally with 
him who is rich in a happy home and 
the felicity of sympathising friends! 
Is there any one so sunk in happiness 
himself, as to wonder that millions of 
the world- chafed should flee to it for 
solace? Yet the question still re- 
mains which is to bring out the pecu- 
liar characteristic of .tobacco. We 
may take for granted that it acts in 
some way upon the nervous system ; 
but what is the special effect of to- 
bacco on the brain and nerves, to 
which the pleasing reverie produces 
is to be ascribed ? 44 The pleasure of 

the reverie consequent on the indul- 
gence of the pipe consists,” accordiog 
to Dr Madden, 11 in a temporary an- 
nihilation of thought. People really 
cease to think when they have been 
long smoking. I have asked Turks 
repeatedly what they have been think- 
ing of during their long smoking reve- 
ries, and they replied, 4 Of nothing/ 
1 could not remiud them of a single 
idea Having occupied their minds ; 
and in the consideration of the Turk- 
ish character there is no more curious 
circumstance connected with their 
moral condition. The opiuion of 
Locke, that the soul of a waking man 
is never without thought, because it 
is the condition of being awake, is, in 
my mind, contradicted by the waking 
somnambulism, if I may so express 
myself, of a Moslem.” * 


Madden, Travels in Turkey , vol. i. p. 16. 
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We concede that Dr Madden might number. The first is a volatile oil, 
find in England, in Germany, and in of which about two grains can be ob- 
Holland, many good smokers, who tained from a pound of leaves, by dis- 
would make excellent Moslems in his tilling them with water. This oil oi 
sense, and who at the close of long fat u is solid, has the odour of tobacco, 
tobacco reveries are utterly uncon- and a bitter taste* It excites in the 
scions and innocentof a single thought, tongue and throat a sensation similai 
Yet we restrict our faith in his opiu- to that of tobacco smoke ; and, wher 
ion to the simple belief, that tobacco, swallowed, gives rise to giddiness, 
with a haze such as its smoke creates, nausea, and an inclination to vomit.” 
tends to soften down and assuage the Small as the quantity is, therefore, 
intensity of all inner thoughts or ex- which is present in tins leaf, this sub- 
ternal impressions which affect the stance must be regarded as one of the 
feelings, and thus to create a still and ingredients upon which the effects oi 
peaceful repose — such a quiet rest as tobacco depend, 
one fancies might be found in tiie The second is a volatile alkali , as it 
hazy distance of Turner’s landscapes, is called by chemists, which is also 
We deny that, in Europeans in gene- obtained by a form of distillation, 
ral, smoking puts an end to intellec- The substance is liquid, has the odour 
tual exertion. In moderation, our of tobacco, an acrid burning taste, 
own experience is, that it sharpens and is possessed of narcotic and highly 
and strengthens it ; and we doubt poisonous qualities. In this latter 
very much if those learned Teutonic quality it is scarcely inferior to Prus- 
Professors, who smoke all day, whose sic acid. The proportion of this sub- 
studies arc perpetually obscured by stance contained in the leaf varies 
tue fames of the weed, and who are from 3 to ft per cent, so that he who 
even said to smoke during sleep, smokes a hundred grains of tobacco 
would willingly, or witlt good temper, may draw into his mouth from three 
concede that the heavy tomes which to eight grains of one of the most 
in yearly thousands appear at the subtle of all known poisons. It will 
Leipsic book fair, have all been written not be doubted, therefore, that some 
after their authors had “ really ceased of the effects of tobacco arc to be as- 
to think.*’ Still it is probably true, eribod to this peculiar substance, 
and may be received as the character- The third is an oil — an empyreu* 
istic of tobacco among narcotics, that matic oil, it is called — which does not 
its major and first effect is to assuage, exist ready formed in the natural leaf, 
and allay, and soothe the system in but is produced along with other sub- 
general ; its minor, and second, or stances during the burning. This is 
aftereffect, to excite and invigorate, supposed to be 44 the juice of cursed 
and, at the same time, give steadiness hebenon,” described by Shakspeare as 
the powers of thought. a distUment .* It is acrid, disagreeable 

• actlve substances, or chemical to the taste, i.arcotic, and so poison- 
ingredients of tobacco or tobacco ous that a single drop on the tongue 
smoke, by which these effects upon of a cat causes immediate convulsions, 
trie system are produced, arc three iri 1 n,,< * »*• mimifnc moti* 


1 The effects, real or imaginary, of this “juice” are tlms described : 

“Sleeping within mine orchard, 

My custom always of the afternoon, 

Vpon my secure hour thy unde stole. 

With juice of cursed hohenon ill a via], 

And in the porch*?* of mine ears did pour 
The lope rous distilmeut : whose effect 
I folds such an enmity with Mood of man. 

That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 

And, with a sudden vigour^ it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

Ihe thin and wholesome blood ; so did it mine ; 

Arid a most instant tetter hark \\ about. 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crusty 
All m V smooth bodv. 1 * * 4 *— Ifa.md.tt. Act i. scene v. 
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Of these three active ingredients 
contained in tobacco smoke, the Turk- 
ish and Indian pipes, in which the 
smoke is made to pass slowly through 
water, arrest a large proportion, and 
therefore convey the air to the mouth 
in a milder form. The reservoir of the 
German meerschaums retains the 
grosser portions of the oils, &c., pro- 
duced by burning ; and the long stem 

of the Russian pipe has a similar ef- 
fect. The Dutch and English pipes 
retain less; while the cigar, especially 
when smoked to the end, discharges 
everything into the mouth of the 
smoker, and, when he retains the sa- 
liva, gives him the ben »■ fit of the united 
action of all the three narcotic sub- 
stances together. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that those who have been 
accustomed to smoke cigars, especially 
such as are made of strong tobacco, 
should find any other pipe both tame 
and tasteless, except the short black 
cutty % which has lately come into fa- 
vour again among inveterate smokers. 

The*chower of tobacco, it will be 
understood from the above description 
of its active ingredients, is not exposed 
to the effects of the oil which is pro- 
duced during the burning. The 
natural oil and the volatile alkali are 
the substances which act upon him. 
The taker of snuff is in the same con- 
dition. But his drug is still milder 
than that of the chevvcr, inasmuch as 
the artificial drying or roasting to 
which the tobacco is subjected in the 
preparation of snuff, drives off a por- 
tion of the natural volatile oil, and a 
large part of the volatile alkali, and 
thus renders it considerably less active 
than the natural leaf. 

In all the properties by which to- 
bacco is characterised, the produce of 
different countries and districts is 
found to exhibit very sensible differ- 
ences. At least eight or ten species, 
and numerous varieties, of the plant 
are cultivated; and the leaf of each 
of these, even where they are all grown 
in the same locality, is found to ex- 
hibit sensible peculiarities. To these 
climate and soil add each its special 
effects ; while the period of growth at 
which the leaves are gathered, and the 
way in which they are dried or cured, 
exercise a well-known influence on the 
quality of the crop. To these causes 
of diversity is owing, for the most 


part, the unlike estimation in which 
Virginian, Cuban, Brazilian, Peruvian, 
East Indian, Persian, and Turkish 
tobaccos arc held in the market. 

The chemist explains all the known 
and well-marked diversities of quality 
and flavour in the unadulterated leaf, 
by showing that each recognised va- 
riety of tobacco contains the active 
ingredients of the leaf in a peculiar 
form or proportion; and it is inter- 
esting to find science in his hands first 
rendering satisfactory reasons for the 
decisions of taste. Thus, he has shown, 
that the natural volatile oil does not* 
exist in the green leaf, but is formed 
during the drying, and hence the rea- 
son why the mode of curing affects the 
strength and quality of the dried leaf. 
He has also shown that the propor- 
tion of the poisonous alkali (nicotin) 
is smallest per cent) in the best 
Ilavaunab, and largest (7 per cent) 
in the Virginian tobacco, and hence a 
natural and sound reason for the pre- 
ference given to the former by the 
smokers of cigars. 

As to the lesser niceties of flavour, 
this probably depends upon other 
odoriferous ingredients not so active 
in their nature, or so essential to the 
leaf as those already mentioned. The 
leaves of plants, in this respect, are 
easily affected by a variety of circum- 
stances, and especially by the nature 
of the soil they grow in, and of the 
manure applied to them. Even to the 
grosser senses of us Europeans, it is 
known, for example* that pigs’ dung 
carries its gout into the tobacco raised 
by its means. But the more refined 
organs of the Druses and Maronites 
of Mount Lebanou readily recognise,’ 
by the flavour of their tobacco, the 
kind of manure employed in its cul- 
tivation, and esteem, above all others, 
that which has been aided in its 
growth by the droppiugs of the goat. 

But in countries where high duties 
upon tobacco hold out a temptation 
to fraud, artificial flavours are given 
by various forms of adulteration. 
41 Saccharine matter (molasses, saga*', 
honey, & c.), which is the principal 
adulterating ingredient, is said to be 
used both for the purpose of adding 
to the weight of the tobacco, ami of 
rendering it more agreeable. Vege- 
table leaves (as those of rhubarb and 
The beech), mosses, bran, the sprout- 
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ings of malt, beet-root dregs, liquorice, 
terra japonica, rosin, yellow ochre, 
fullers’ earth, sand, saltpetre, com- 
mon salt, sal-ammoniac”* — such is a 
list of the substances which have been 
detected in adulterated tobacco. How 
many more may be in daily use for 
the purpose, who can tell ? Is it sur- 
prising, therefore, that we should 
meet with manufactured tobacco pos- 
sessing a thousand different flavours 
for which the chemistry of the natural 
leaf can in no way account? 

There are two other circumstances 
In connection with the history of to- 
bacco, which, because of their econo- 
mical and social bearings, are pos- 
sessed of much interest. 

First , Every smoker must have ob- 
served the quantity of ash he has oc- 
casion to empty out of his pipe, or the 
large nozzle he knocks off from time 
to time from the burning end of his 
cigar. This incombustible part is 
equal to one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
whole weight of the dried leaf, and 
consists of earthy or mineral matter 
which the tobacco plant has drawn 
from the soil on which it has grown. 
Every ton, when dried, of the tobacco 
leaf which is^ gathered, carries off, 
therefore, from four to five hundred- 
weight of this mineral matter from the 
soil. And as the substances of which 
the mineral matter consists are among 
those which are at once most necessary 
to vegetation, and least abundant even 
in fertile soils, it will readily be under- 
stood that the frequent growth and 
removal of tobacco from the same field 
must graduallyoaffecfc its fertility, and 
sooner or later exhaust it. 

It has been, and still is, to a great 
extent, the misfortune of many to- 
bacco - growing regions, th at this sim pie 
deduction was unknown and un- 
heeded. The culture has been con- 
tinued ^ear after year upon virgin 
soils, till the best and richest were 
at last wearied and worn out, and 
patches of deserted wilderness arc at 
length seen where tobacco planta- 
tions mrmerly extended and flour- 
ished. . Upon the Atlantic borders 
of the United States of America, the 
best known modern instances of such 
exhausting culture are to be found. 


It is one of the triumphs of the 
chemistry of this century, that it has 
ascertained what the land loses by 
such imprudent treatment — what is 
the cause, therefore, of the barrenness 
that befalls it, and by what new 
management its ancient fertility may 
be again restored. 

Second , It is melancholy to think 
that the gratification of this narcotic 
instinct of man should in some coun- 
tries — and especially in North Ame- 
rica, Cuba, and Brazil — have become 
a source of human misery in its most 
aggravated forms. It was long ago 
remarked of the tobacco culture by 
President Jefferson, in his Notes on 
Virginia , that “ it is a culture produc- 
tive of infinite wretchedness. Those 
employed in it are in a continued state 
of exertion beyond the powers of 
nature to support. Little food of any 
kind is raised by them, so that the 
men and animals on these farms are 
badly fed, and the earth is rapidly im- 
poverished.” t But these words do 
not convey to the English reader a 
complete idea of the misery they al- 
lude to. The men employed in the cul- 
ture, who suffer the u infinite wretch- 
edness,” are the slaves on the planta- 
tions. And it is melancholy, as we 
have said, to think that the gratifica- 
tion of thc.passion for tobacco should 
not only have been an early stimulus 
to the extension - of slavery in the 
United States, but should continue 
still to be one of the props by which 
it is sustained. The exports of tobacco 
from the United States in the year 
ending June 1850, were valued at ten 
millions of dollars. This sum Euro- 
pean smokers pay for the maintenance 
of slavery iu these states, besides what 
they contribute for the same purpose 
to Cuba and Brazil. The practice of 
smoking is in itself, we believe, neither 
a moral nor a social evil ; it is merely 
the gratification of a natural and uni- 
versal, as it is an inuocent instinct. 
Pity that such evils should be per- 
mitted to flow from what is in itself 
so harmless ! , 

II. The Her, which may now 
be called the English narcotic f wm 
brought from the Low Countries, and 


* Pereira, p. 1427. 

t English edition, p. 278, quoted in M'Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, p. 1314. 
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is not known to have becif^fefcl in 
malt liquor in this conn try" wFaftcr 
the year 1524, in the reign drllenry 
VIII. In 1850 the quantity of hops 
grown in England was *21,668 tons, 
paying a duty of £270,000. This is 
supposed to be a larger quantity than 
is grown in all the world besides. 
Only 98 tons were exported in that 
year ; while, on the other hand, 320 
toils were imported, so that the home 
consumption amounted to 21,886 
tons, or 49 millions of pounds ; being 
two-thirds more than the weight of 
the tobacco which we yearly consume. 
It is the narcotic substance, therefore, 
of which England not only grows 
more and consumes more than all the 
world besides, but of which English- 
men consume more than they do of 
any other substance of the same 
class. 

And who that has visited the hop 
grounds of Kent and Surrey in the 
flowering season, will ever forget the 
beauty and grace of this charming 
plant? Climbing the tall poles, and 
circling them with its clasping tendrils, 
it hides the formality and stiffness of 
the tree that supports it among the 
exuberant profusion of its clustering 
flowers. Waving and drooping in 
easy motion with every tiny breath 
that stirs them, and hanging in curved 
wreaths from pole to pole, the hop- 
bines dance and glitter beneath the 
bright English sun — the picture of a 
true English vineyard, which neither 
the Rhine nor the Rhone can equal, 
and only Italy, where her vines climb 
the freest, can surpass. 

The hop “joycth in a fat and fruit- 
ful ground, 1 ’ as old Gerard hath it 
(1596). 44 It prosperetli the better by 
manuring.” And few spots surpass, 
either in natural fertility or in artifi- 
cial richness, the hop lands of Surrey, 
which lie ahrng the out-crop of the 
green sand measures in the neighbour- 
hood of Farnham. Naturally rich to 
an extraordinary degree in the mihe- 
ral food of plants, the soils in this lo- 
cality have been famed for centuries 
for the growth of hops ; and with a 
view to this culture alone, at tho pre- 
sent day, the best portions sell as high 
as £500 an acre. And tho highest 
Scotch farmer— the most liberal of 


manure^- will find himself outdone by 
the hop- growers of Kent and Surrey. 
An average of ten pounds .an acre for 
manure over a hundred acres of hops, 
makes this branch of farming the most 
liberal, the most remarkable, and the 
most expensive of any in England. 

This mode of managing the hop, 
and the peculiar value and rarity of* 
hop land, were known very early. 
They form parts of its history which 
were probably imported with the plant 
itself. Tusser, who lived in Henry 
VIII.’s time, and in the reigns of his 
three children, in his Points of Hus- 
bandry thus speaks of the hop: — 

“ Choose soil for the hop of the rottenest 
mould, 

Well-doouged and wrought as a garden-plot 
should : 

Not far from the water (but not overflounc). 
This lesson well noted, is meet to be knowne. 

The sun in the south, or else southlie and 
west, 

Is joy to the hop as welcbranicd ghest ; 
liut wind in the north, 'or else northerly etfst. 
To hop is as ill as fray in a feast. 

Meet plot for a hop-yard, once found as is told. 
Make thereof account, as of jewel of gold ; 
Now dig it and leave it, the sun for to burne. 
And afterwards fense it, to serve for that 
turne. . 

The hop for hi? profit, I thus do exalt : 

It strengthened drink, and favoured malt ; 
And being well brewed, long kep it will last. 
And drawing abide, if ye draw not too fast.”* 

The hops of commerce cons'st of the 
female flowers and seeds of the kumu - 
lus lupufus, or common hop plant. 
Their principal consumption is m the 
manufacture of beer, to which they 
give a pleasant, bitter, aromatic fla- 
vour, and tome properties. Part of the 
soporific quality of beeralso is ascribed 
to the hops, and they Tire supposed by 
their chemical properties to check the 
tendency become sour. - The active 
principles in the hop consist of a vola- 
tile oil, and a peculiar bitter principle 
to which the name of lupulin is given. 

When the hop fiowers are distilled 
with water, they yield as much *a 
eight per cent of their weight of a 
volatile oil, which has a brownish 
yellow colour, a strong smell of hobs, 
and a slightly bitter taste. In this 
44 oil of hops” it has hitherto been 
supposed that a portion of the narcotic 
influence of the flowers resided, but 


Fite Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. London edition of 1812, p. 167. 
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recent experiments render this opinion 
doubtful. It is probable that in the 
case both of tobacco and of the hop, a 

volatile substance distils over in small 

quantity along with the oil, which 
has not hitherto been examined sepa- 
rately, and in which the narcotic virtue 
resides. This is rendered probable by 
the fact that the rectified hop oil is 
not possessed of narcotic properties. 

The hop has long been celebrated 
for its sleep-giving qualities. To the 
weary, and wakeful, the. hop-pillow 
has often given refreshing rest, when 
every other sleep-producer had failed. 
It is to the escape, in minute quantity, 
of the volatile narcotic substance we 
have spoken of, that this soporific 
effect of the flowers is most probably 
to be ascribed. 

Besides the oil and other volatile 
matter which distil from them, the hop 
flowers, and especially the line pow- 
dery grains or dust which, by rubbing, 
can be separated from them, yield to 
alcohol a bitter principle (iupulin) 
and a resinous substance, both in con- 
siderable proportion. In a common 
tincture of hops these substances are 
contained. They are aromatic and 
tonic, and impart their own qualities 
to our beer. They are also soothing, 
tranquillizing, and in a slight degree 
sedative and st>i#oritie, in which pro- 
perties yell -hopped beer also jg^ern- 
bles them. It is certaiu that hops 
possess a narcotic virtue which beer 
derives from them;* but in what part 
of the female fibwer, or in what pecu- 
liar chemical compound this narcotic 
property chiefly resides, is still a mat- 
ter of doubt. 

To the general reader it may appear 
remarkable, that the chemistry of a 
vegetable production, in such exten- 
sive use as the hop, should^till be so 
imperfect — our knowledge or its nature 
and cempositiou so unsatisfactory. 
But the well-read chemist, who knows 
how wide the field of chemical re- 
search ut 9 and how rapidly our know- 
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ledge of it, as a whole, is progressing, 
will feel no surprise. He may wish 
to see all such obscurities and difii- 
cnlties cleared away, but lie will feel 

inclined rattier to thank and praise 
the many ardent and devoted men, 
now labouring in this department, for 
what they are doing, than to blame 
them for being obliged to leave a part 
of the extensive field •for the present 
uncultivated. 

Amonglargely used narcot ics, there- 
fore, especially in England, the hop is 
to be placed. It differs, however, from 
all the others wc have mentioned, in 
being rarely employed alone except 
medicinally. It is added to infusions 
like that of malt, to impart flavour, 
taste, and narcotic virtues. Used in 
this way, it is unquestionably ouo of 
the sources of that pleasing excitement, 
gentle intoxication, and healthy tonic 
action, which well-hopped beer is 
known to produce upon those who 
drink it. Other common vegetable 
productions will give the bitter flavour 
to malt liquor, liorchouud and worm- 
wood, and gentian and quassia and 
strychnia, and the grains of paradise, 
and chicory, and various other plants, 
have been used to replace or supplant 
the hop. But none are known to ap- 
proach it in imparting those peculiar 
qualities which have given the bitter 
beer of the present day so well-merit- 
ed a reputation. 

Among our working classes, it is 
true, in the porters and humbler beers 
they consume and prefer, the Coccuhis 
inrtiewi finds a degree of favour which 
has caused it, to a considerable degree, 
to take the phee of the hop. This 
singular berry possesses an intoxicat- 
ing property, and not only replaces 
the hop by its bitterness, but to a 
certain extent also supplies the defi- 
ciency of malt. To weak extracts of 
malt it gives a richness and fulness in 
the mouth , which usually imply the 
presence of much malt, with a bitter- 
ness which enables the brewer to 


The Narcotics we indulge in. 


* AT was the name given to unhopped malt-liquor before the use of hops was intro- 
duced. When hops were added, it was called beer, by way of distinction, I suppose, 
because we imported the custom from the Low Countries, wlfere the word ]>eer Was, 
and is still, in common use. Ground ivy (Cft echomt fudemccu), called plso alehoof 
andtunhoof, was generally employed for preserving ale before the ease of hops was 
known., “ The manifold virtues in bops,” says Gerard in 169(J, u do manifestly argue 
the helesomeness of beer* above ale , for the hops rather make it physical! drink to 
keep the body in health, than an ordinary drink for the quenching of our thirst.” 
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withhold one-third of his hops, and a 
colour which aids him in the darken- 
ing of liis porter. The middle classes 
in England prefer the thin wine-like 
bitter* beer.' The skilled labourers in 
the manufacturing districts prefer 
what is rich, full, and substantial iti 
the mouth. With a view to their 
taste, it is too often drugged with 
the Cocculus imlicus by disreputable 
brewers; and much of the very 
beastly intoxication which the con- 
sumption of malt liquor in England 
produces, is probably due to this per- 
nicious admixture. So powerful is 
the effect of this berry on the apparent 
richness of beer, that a single pound 
produces an equal effect with a bag 
of malt. The temptation to use it, 
therefore, is very strong. The quan- 
tity imported in 1850 was 2559 cwt., 
equal to a hundred and twelve times 
as many bags of malt; and although 
we cannot strictly class it among the 
narcotics we voluntarily indulge in.it 
may certainly be described as one 
in which thousands of the humbler 
classes are compelled to indulge. 

It is interesting to observe how men 
carry with them their early tastes to 
whatever new climate or region they 
go. The love of beer and hops has 
been planted by Englishmen in Ame- 
rica. It has accompanied them to 
their new empires in Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Cape. In the hot 
East their home taste remains nn- 
quenched, and the pale ale of England 
follows them to remotest India. Who 
can tell to what extent the use of the hop 
may become naturalised, through their 
means, in these far-off regions? Who 
can predict that, inoculated into its 
milderinfluence, the devotees of opium 
and the intoxicating hemp may not 
hereafter be induced to abandon their 
hereditary drugs, and to substitute the 
foreign hop in their place ? From such 
a change in one article of consump- 
tion, how great a change in the char- 
acter of the peopUynighfc we not anti- 
cipate ? 

This loads us to remark, that wo 
k cannot as yet very well explain in 


what way and to what extent the use 
of prevailing narcotics is connected, 
as cause or effect, with peculiarities in 
national character. But there can 
no longer be any doubt that the sooth- 
ers and exciters we indulge an;, in 
some measure as the luxuries* of life, 
though sought for at first merely to 
gratify a natural craving, do after- 
wards gradually but sensibly modify 
the individual character. And where 
the use is general and extended, the 
inlluencc of course affects in time the 
whole people. It is a problem of in- 
terest to the legislator, not less than 
to the physiologist and psychologist, 
to ascertain how far and in what di- 
rection such a reaction can go — how 
much of the actual tastes, habits, and 
character of existing nations has been 
created by the prolonged consumption 
of the fashionable and prevailing forms 
of narcotics in use among them respec- 
tively;. and how far tastes and habits 
have been modified by the changes in 
t hose forms which have been introduced 
and adopted within historic times. The 
reader will readily perceive that this 
inquiry has in it a valid importance 
quite distinct from that which attaches 
itself to the supposed inilucuce of the 
different varieties of intoxicating fer- 
mented drinks ill use in different coun- 
tries. The latter, as we have said, 
all contain the same intoxicatiitg prin- 
ciple, and so far, therefore, exerciser 
common influence upon all who con- 
sume them. But the narcotics now in 
use owe their effects *to substances 
which in each, so far as is known, are 
chemically different from those which 
are contained iu every one of the 
othccsJXlicy must exercise, therefore, 
each a^dltferent physiological effect 
upon tk(&.&y stem*. fi^if their infliv 
cncc, suppose, vex tend so far;* 

must oaclyn a special\i^tpodtfy^Uo 
the constitution, the 
character. ' f ' 

Our space does not permit us, iu 
the present N umber, to speak of the use 
of opium and hemp ; we shall returu 
to these extensively consumed drugs 
on a future occasion. 
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SOUTH AME RICAN TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Wb here associate two books which 
have little in common beyond their 
relation to the same region and races 
of men ; the one i£ chiefly scientific 
and statistical, the Other deals largely 
in the characteristic and romantic. 
Dr Weddell, physician and naturalist, 
and member of various scientific so- 
cieties* and commissions, who had 
previously travelled in and written 
of certain districts in South America, 
was induced, two years ago, once 
more to cross the Line, bound for 
Bolivia. His former journey had had 
a purely botanical object : he had 
gone to make acquaintance with the 
trees which produce the Peruvian 
bark; His researches were crowned 
with success ; but he was attacked with 
fever and dysentery, and quitted the 
unwholesome shores, vowing never 
to revisit them. A handful of sand 
which he carried away with him 
caused him to break through his reso- 
lution. Deposited in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, it attracted 
attention by the beanty of the golden 
spangles it contained. Dr Weddell 
again sailed for America, this time 
with a double mission. The admini- 
stratprs of the Garden of Plants con- 
fided to him certain scientific re- 
searches ; and a number of persons, 
whose objects were more material, 
commissioned* him to examine and 
obtain concessions of tracts of land 
upon the Tipuani — a stream which, 
rising amongst the snows of the Cor- 
dilleras, flows over golden sands to 
its junction with one of the chief tri- 
butaries of the mighty Amazon. 

Mr Theodore ravie has been a 
great traveller. In the volume before 
us we find him alternately in India, 
Africa, America, on the banks of the 
Nile, on the Coromandel coast, in the 
forests that fringe the Sabiue. His 
book Includes even a Chinese legend; 
bu* that he confesses to have derived 
from a missionary, the companion of 
one of his voyages. His most inter- 


esting chapters are a series of -South 
American sketches — In the Pampas, 
Chili, and Peru. He makes half an 
apology for having mingled fiction 
with facts he himself witnessed. The 
system he has pursued is perfectly 
allowable, and has been adopted by 
many travellers of wider fame. We 
may instance Sealsfield, Ruxton, and 
a host of other precedents. Like 
them, he has brought home from his 
distant wanderings a portfolio of 
rough sketches, which ho has filled 
up, coloured, and completed by his 
own fireside. The landscape, the 
character, the figures, even some of* 
the incidents, are true to nature ; but 
he has thrown in a little artificial 
action, rendering the picture more 
attractive. 

From the Peruvian port of Arica, 
which lie reached, via Southampton 
and Panama, in the spring of 1851, 
Dr Weddell started at once for the 
Bolivian town of La Paz. After 
passing Tacna^ where they were de- 
tained for some daj's by purchase of 
mules and travelling stores, the doctor 
and his two companions, Mr Borniche 
and Mr Herrypon (the latter a civil 
engineer), soon found themselves in 
the mountains, and suffering from the 
painful sensations produced by the 
great rarefaction of the air. This 
effect of the sensible diminution of 
the atmospheric pressure upon the 
circulation and respiration is there 
called the oroche , and is ignorantly 
attributed by the natives to metallic 
emanations from the soil. At the 
height of about 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, the travellers came 
to the first apacheta. In former days 
the Peruvian Indians, upon attaining, 
with a burden, the summit of a moun- 
tain, wero accustomed to offer to their 
god Pachacamac the first object that 
met their view. Trie custom was not 
costly, for the object was usually a 
stone. They accompanied the offer- 
ing by several repetitions of the word 


Voyage >iann It Nord de la Bolivia, el dan$ la partial voitincs da Peron. Par H, 
A Weddell, M.D., Ac. &c. Paris, Bertrand ; London, Baillidre. 1863. 

Bcine $ KjfUcUs dee Pays d'Outrt-Mer . Par Theodore Pavib. Paris, Uvj. 
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apachecta , which was a sort; of prayer. 
In time, this word, slightly altered, 
was applied to the heaps of stones ^ 
which the superstition accumulated, 
and then to the mountain- peaks which 
these heaps surmounted. Apachetas 
are found upon all elevated points of 
Peruvian roads. Around one of thefn, 
at the summit of the Pass of Gualillos 
—estimated by Dr Weddell, and by 
the English traveller Pentland, to be 
nearly 15,000 feet* above the sea — 
were numerous skeletons of asses, 
mules, and lamas, which had perished 
of fatigue on attaining that prodigi~ 
ous elevation. The three Frenchmen 
felt almost as much inclined to lay 
their own bones beside those of the de- 
funct brutes as to push on further ; but 
they managed to continue their route 
over one of those vast mountain plat- 
forms known as puna#, of which the 
German doctor Tschudbhas given so 
striking an account. They passed the 
night in the village of Tacora, and had 
regained their wonted courage and ac- 
tivity when aroused next morning by 
their muleteer with intelligence that 
four victiflas were grazing close at 
hand. Stealing up to them under 
cover of h wall, Dr Weddell and Mr 
Hcrrypon got within fair shot, fired, 
and missed. Three of the animals 
took to flight ; the fourth stood its 
ground, and gazed boldly at its ene- 
mies. The doctor, supposing that a 
wound was the cause of its immo- 
bility, quitted his cover ana ap- 
proached the vicuiia. When ho got 
within a certain distance, the animal 
ran. It was too late. The doctor 
fired his second barrel, and the ball 
broke its spine. It was not, as Dr 
Weddell had supposed, a wound that 
had delayed its flight. “ When a 
herd of vicunas is pursued,” he says, 
41 tbe*most vigorous of the males, 
who act as chiefs, invariably remain 
the last upon the place of danger, as 
if to cover the retreat of the others. 
This is a fact of which we wore more 
than once witnesses during our jour- 
ney, and hence it is much easier to 
obtain male than female vicufias. I 
have been twenty times within shot 
of males, but not once of females. 
The vicufla ( Camelus vicogna Gmcl.) 
is the most numerous species (it and 
the guatmeo) of the camel tribe in the 
New World. It is met with in ail 
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the elevated regions of the Andes, 
from the equator to Magellan's Straits. 
The places it best loves to haunt are 
those where man and the condor alone 
can follow it. The condor, that 
mighty bird of prey, which is to the 
Andes what the eagle is to the Alps, 
prefers carrion to a living prey, and 
seldom makes war upon it; and man, 
until our own days, has rather en- 
couraged its maltipiication than aided 
in its destruction. This explains the 
abundance of the vicuiia at the period 
of the conquest of Peru.” The old 
Spanish chroniclers relate that the 
vicufias, although wild, were regard- 
ed as the exclusive property of the 
Incas, and any who hunted them in- 
curred severe penalties. At fixed 
seasons — about once a-year — a gene- 
ral hunt took place, under the personal 
superintendence of the Inca and his 
chief officers ; but only once in every 
four years was this monster battue 
allowed in tiie same district. The 
chase \yas on a prodigious scale. Fifty 
or sixty thousand hunters — even 
more, if some writers are to be be- 
lieved— armed themselves with poles 
aud lances, traced an immense circle, 
and drove to a common centre all the 
animals it enclosed. A selection then 
took place. Roebuck, guauacos, and 
other inferior animals, were killed, 
especially the males; their skins 
were used for various purposes, aud 
their flesh was divided amongst the 
hunters. This meat, cut in thin 
slices and dried, was- called charqui, 
and composed the sole animal food of 
the lower classes of Peruviana* The 
vicunas, of which thirty or forty thou- 
sand were often thus collected, were 
more gently treated. They were 
carefully shorn, and then set at liber- 
ty. The wool was stored in the 
royal warehouses, and issued as re- 
quired — the inferior qualities to the 
people, the better oues to the nobles, 
who alone had a right to wear fiue 
cloth. The tissues then manufac- 
tured from thh best vicuiia wool are 
said to have been as brilliant as the 
finest silks, and to have excited, by 
the delicacy of their tints, the envy of 
European manufacturers. At the 
present day, no salutary law protects 
the graceful and useful vicuilas ; they 
lose their life with their fleece, and 
have greatly diminished in numbers. 
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The Indians drive them into enclo- 
sures, knock them on the head with 
cudgels, or break their necks across 
their knees, strip oil* the skin, and 
sell it for half a dollar. The wool 
sells as high as a dollar a pound upon 
the coast of Peru. It is chiefly con- 
sumed in the country, to make hats 
and gloves. Only two or three thou- 
sand dollars’ worth is annually ex- 
ported from Peru. 

I>r Weddell makes numerous in- 
teresting zoological observations dur- 
ing his journey up the country. Whilst 
traversing the frozen puna, he was 
greatly surprised to find a ruin — 
in which his party slept, with sm>w 
for a counterpane - - infested with 
mice, whose sole nourishment, in 
that barren and inhospitable district . 
must have been grass. The next 
halt was at the farm of Ciiu un- 
guium’, tlie highest point upon the 
road from Taeiia to La Paz. Here 
the party 4ept under a mof. ami 
found a putju ria or little -‘lop^wi 
they were able to <: brain .-aivlin s in 
(»i!. .-'hcep\umi!k (’he d bad I »■>]“- 
deaux wine A day was passed here 
in duck-shooting, and in limiting the 
t-isoichn, a small animal of the chin- 
chilla tribe, haying a dark gp*v fur, 
very .soft, but less, esteemed In furre-rs 
than that of the chinchilla. It is 
about the size of a rabbit, burrows 
amongst rocks, and is found only at 
a very great elevation, e-pnl to that 
habitually preferred by the vicuna. 
Dr Weddell and his host >hot two 
specimens. When fin* doctor unit 
indoors to skin tlnu/i, he bone! that the 
animals had lost the tips of their tails. 
The farm -steward, who had carried 
them in, explained that he had thus 
docker l them to preserve thorn from 
decomposition, the extremity of the 
tail having the singular property of 
producing the corruption of the whole 
animal, if not cut olf almost imme- 
diately after death. Dr Weddell was 
not very well satisfied with this ex- 
planation, but, to his astonishment, 
he after Yards found it everywhere the 
custom to s< i ver the end of the v is ea- 
ch a's tail. 

Whilst at the farm fit. was a sheep- 
firm — oxen live but do not thrive at 
that altitude) Dr Weddell did his 


utmost to get an alpaca, knowing that 
there were some in the neighbourhood, 
lie was unsuccessful ; and as to buy- 
ing one, it is a most difficult matter 
in that country, where the Indians 
have an extraordinary dislike to part- 
ing with their domesticated animals, 
except sheep. 1 lifting his stay in 
Molivia, he repeatedly offered live or 
six times its value for- an alpaca, and 
was refused. The alpaca wool, which 
constitutes one of the most important 
branches of Peruvian commerce, and 
i.s consumed chiefly in .England, varies 
greatly in price, t he pure white selling 
for thirty or thirty-five dollars a hun- 
dredweight i other colours at an ave- 
rage of twenty-two dollars. 'The 
weight of the liecc.es ranges from three, 
to seven pounds. “• 1 have seen some 
of these animals, ” -ays Dr Weddell, 
vt whose virgin fleece almost swept 
the earth; u hen tln-v attain that 
s.rati their faces ar- 1 hidden in the 
wool that -urrounds -m.’ Prom a 
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Mon^ than hundred persons, the 
•'tiro said, had seen this wonder, and 
verilied its reality. The person an ho 
had discovered bird. imfort unately 
begot on<* day t.<> take ir food, and it 
died. We ware not informed how it 
hltd lived before it found a ma-ter.” 
It. is odd to be aide- to trace coin- 
cidence between the wild tale of the 
Peruvian puna and a tradition of 
Asiatic - Russian steppes. .Edward 
.Jerrmami, in his Pirtuns i'nun St 
Pi h rsfntrg* tells of the hormihi u 
or sheep- plant, supposed to produce 
the fine silky fleece that was in reality 
obtained by ripping unborn lambs 
from the mother’s belly. 

At La Paz, which the little cara- 
van reached after much fatigue, acme 
severe hardship, and a few misadven- 
tures, but without serious disaster, 
ono of the first things The travellers 
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did was to avail of a letter of introduc- 
tion from the Bolivian minister at 
Paris, to obtain an audience of the 
president of the republic, General 
Bfdzu, who had just recovered from 
wounds inflicted by assassins. One 
ball had struck him full in the face, 
and his visitors looked curiously for 
the trace. A scarcely" perceptible 
scar, at the angle of the nose, was all 
they could discern. The bullet re- 
mained in the head, but occasioned 
no inconvenience ; and the general 
said that his health was even better 
than before the occurrence. Some 
time afterwards he consulted Dr 
Weddell about his wounds, and the 
doctor learned, from the best source, 
the particulars of the attempt upon 
Ins life, which he briefly recapitulates. 

u liaised to tin* pn-Mdency utter tin- 
battle of Vampuru* s, in which he dis- 
comfited the adherents *»f Velasco, 
General Iie!/.u had not only to struggle 
against the remains of that party, but 
It 1 . fend himself against the secret 
and much more formidable altac of 
General Hallman. Velasco's prede- 
cessor. It is said to have been at 
the instigation of Ballivim that lie 1 
plot I have spoken of wa- formed ; 
and, in support of this assertion, the 
.-markable fact is adduced that, up »n 
the*, very day on which the rime wa> 
committed at ChuquDa Ballivi-m 
and one of his intimates »jnitted ( 
apu (in Chili), where they were ; tay- 
ing, and rode in great haste towards 
the frontiers of Bolivia. 

Hu. day selected lb fin- nme 
was Hie bill September 0. In 
the afternoon the. president b < his 
palace, accompanied by an ai .‘-de- 
camp, and by Colonel Laguna, one 
of the principal members- of the senate? 
and betook himself to the jmblic walk. 
Scarcely had be reached it, when four 
nun assailed b r :u. He stood upon 
his defence, but at that moment a 
bullet, struck him in the face, ami he 
fell to the ground. The shot had been 
tired so near that his beard was 
burnt, and his cheeks were speckled 
with grains of powder. A .second 
shot was fired, but without effect. 
When the assassins saw him stretched 
upon the earth, they fired three other 
shots at him, b\jL strange to relate, 
each time the weapons flashed in the 
pan. The chief of the brigands — a 


mulatto named Morales, who was 
mounted — then tried to trample him 
under his horse’s feet, but without 
success. After several efforts, he at 
last urged his horse close up to his 
victim, and, leaning over him, pot a 
pistol to his head and fired a last shot. 

1 The tyrant is dead !’ he cried, and, 
spurring his bora-, he galloper) through 
the streets to the barracks, to excite 
the garrison to revolt. Meanwhile 
Laguna, tin? senator, stood by with 
folded arms, and when the crime 
seemed fully consummated, he walked 
away with its perpetrators, thus afford- 
ing good grounds for suspicion of his 
complicity, lie was. shot a few days 
a tier wards. 

*■ As to the president, whose exis- 
tence.. with twi> bullets in his head, 
.-earned almost impossible, he had not 
e\m, he !iim-»*!f assured mo, lost, eon - 
si/buisness fn" a moment ; and when 
Moral* s ami his band left him, he 
g*»t up uirahb-d, and reached, bathed 
in his blood, a. neighbouring hut, in- 
habited by a poor Indian. The hew* 

• pdekly spread that the chief of the 
Mate still li\cd. and the projected 
revolution was stilled in its birth. 11 

The preservation of tup* president's 
life was little short of a miracle. One 
of tin* bidJot-i had glanced off the skull 
without doing material damage be- 
yond occasioning complete loss of 
hearing with the left ear: but* the 
other had gone so deop into the head 
that is o odd not be extracted. Dr 
Weddell probed the woruui. and satis- 
fied him-elf of the course and position 
of tin? ball. A few hairs'-broadths 
farther, or a copper bullet iu-tead of 
a leaden one, and all was over with 
General Belzu.. 

.Mb* StauTUlons -made some stnv at. 
1. olvfhoy soon becanp ae- 
(piaiTitell with the principal people. Ju 
the place. They- passed thoir-nmeln 
paying visits, in seeking useful infor- 
mation relative to the objects of their 
expedition, and in getting dreadfully 
out of breath by the ascent, of steep 
streets in an atmosphere so rartfed 
that a newly-arrived European can 
hardly take ten steps without a pause. 
English housewives will read with in- 
terest Dr Weddell's account of Boli- 
vian edibles, with disgust his sketch 
of the filthy horrors of a Bolivian 
kitchen, with wonderment aud incre- 
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dull ty - the recipes lie gives for the 
manufacture of certain Bolivian dished 
and delicacies. The mode of using 
potatoes is very original. As it freezes 
nearly every night of the year in the 
upper regions of the Andes, and the 
people have no means of preserving 
potatoes from frost, they anticipate 
its action, in order to regulate it. 
44 They spread the potatoes on a thin 
layer of straw in the open air ; they 
water them slightly, and expose them 
to the fro3t for three successive nights. 
When the vegetables subsequently 
thaw in the sun, they acquire a 
spongy consistency ; in that state they 
are trodden under naked feet, in order 
to get rid of the skin and squeeze out 
the juice ; then they are left in the 
aft until perfectly dry.” This delec- 
table preparation is known as the 
black chuno ; and when wanted for 
food, requires soaking in water for six 
or eight days. White clmTio is pre- 
pared in auother way, but one de- 
scription of the sort will probably 
satisfy everybody of .the untempting 
nature of the diet. Besides the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, the 
mineral reign contributes to the grati- 
fication of .South- American epicures. 
Ail important section of the market 
at La Paz is occupied by sellers of a 
species of light-grey clay, very greasy 
to the touch, and called paisa. The 
Indians alone consume it, mixing it 
with water to the consistency of thin 
gruel, and eating it with salt. At 
Chuquisaca, * Dr Weddell was in- 
formed, a sort of earth called rWo, 
similar to the pahsa of La Paz, was 
sold and eaten in little cups, like 
custard or chocolate ; and he heard of 
a senorita who thus ate dirt till slio 
killed herself. The moderate use of 
this queer article of food is not inju- 
rious, but neither does it alford the 
slightest nourishment. 

The beefsteak was long in making 
its appearance one day at Don Adolfo’s 
gar got te, where Dr Weddell and his 
companions usually took their meals, 
anO An impatient Frenchman started 
from his seat to visit the kitchen and 
inquire into the delay. 44 Do not so !” 
cried a more experienced customer ; 
41 if j£OU see how it is clone, you will 
noj l cftfcfjr a week.” Dr Weddell had 
opppri/inity pf inspecting more than 
oiffr* I&tma .kitchen. Besides the 
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cooks — which we take to be something 
indescribably abominable, since he 
describes them merely as a degree or 
two more disgusting than the scene of 
their operations — those kitchens con- 
tain three tilings, — shapeless earthen 
pots, black and greasy; heaps of dried 
lauia-dung, used as fuel ; guinea- 
pigs ad libitum . Guinea-pigs arc the 
rabbits of Bolivia, \yherc European 
rabbits are curiosities, called Castilian 
conies, and kept in cages like some 
outlandish monkey. The guinea-pig 
has the run of the kitchen, where he 
thrives and fattens, and is ultimately 
slaughtered and cooked. 

Dr Weddell went to a ball, given 
in celebration of the birthday of a 
young and amiable Peruvian lady, re- 
cently allied with one of the best 
families of La Paz. His account of 
it gives a curious notion of the degree 
of civilisation of the best Bolivian so- 
ciety. No illuminated portals, liveried 
lackeys, or crowd of carriages indi- 
cated to the doctor (who had not yet 
been at the house) the scene of the 
festival, when he issued forth, at eight 
in the evening, white- waistcoated, and 
draped in his cloak. The street was 
(lark uud deserted. By inquiring at 
shops, he at last found the door he 
sought ; if stood tipen. A little 
Indian girl, whom he encountered in 
the court, pointed to the staircase, up 
which he groped his way. At the 
end of a passage, upon the first lloor, 
lie discovered a faint light. Follow- 
ing this beacon, and passing through 
two doors that stood ajar, he readied 
a small room, where several of the 
guests wens smoking cigars round a 
table, on which stood half- emptied 
cups ami glasses. In a corner two 
se.Horas were squatted, making ice ; 
and a little farther cdF an old negress 
was putting sugar into a caldron of 
punch. The ice -makers were the 
mother and sister of the heroine of 
the day ; the master of the house was 
amongst the smokers. Dr Weddell 
paid his respects, got rid of his cloak, 
and passed on into antechamber No. 
2. This was in darkness, save for the 
glimmering rays of light that shot in 
from the adjacent rooms; and the 
doctor, seeing nothing, and advancing 
quickly, ran up against a soft sub- 
stance, which he presently made out 
to be another scTioni, enveloped, even 
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to the crown of her head, in a vast 
shawl. The room was half full of 
shawled ladies, seated on either side 
of the passage left open for the guests, 
some on chairs, others on trunks, and 
two or three upon a bed. These 
acnoras , the doctor learned, were 
mothers, friends, or relatives of the 
guests. Not being sufficiently smart 
to show themselves in the foreground 
of the festival, they yet would have a 
view of it. They came as rnost/uetcras. 
Antechamber No. 2 contained what is 
called, in that country, the mw/ur- 
ttria .* Another step took the doctor 
into the ball-room. Thence shawls 
and cigars were banished, and replaced 
by silks and lace, white gloves and 
black patent leather. Dr Weddell 
looked down with some shame at his 
boots, which he had himself blacked 
before leaving home. Silence reigned 
in the saloon. The ladies were on 
one side, the men upon the other, 
waiting for the military band, which 
was behind time. The first tap of the 
drum electrified the mute assemblage. 
Smiles and animation beamed upon 
every face. At the same time were 
distributed the fragrant contents of 
the caldron which the black Hecate 
had brewed in anteroom No. 1. ('ups 
of punch circulated, and were not dis- 
dained by the ladies. Dancing began. 
Tho doctor, who, whilst climbing 
mountains, three days previously, in 
quest of flowers and simples, had suf- 
fered terribly from the so r or hi , and 
had counted a hundred and sixty 
throbs of his pulse in a minute, was 
feverish and iil at ease, and did not 
intend to dance. Hut he was borne 
away by the torrent. After the 
quadrille came another distribution of 
punch, and a proportionate rise in the 
ladies 1 spirits ; then came the ices 
which mamma and sister had so in- 
dustriously manufactured, and which 
were, of course, pronounced excellent ; 
then (Bolivia seems a very thirsty 
country) bottles of champagne and 
sherry* made their appearance, every 
gentleman seized as many glasses as 
he could cany, and challenged the 
stiioritas, who were not allowed to 
refuse. The fun now grew fast and 
furious. A new phase of tlie ball 
commenced. For formal quadrilles 
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were substituted national dances. 
These, Dr Weddell acutely remarks, 
have little merit unless danced as soup 
is eaten — hot. The military orchestra 
played the airs of the hailesitos with 
infinite spirit, one of the musicians 
accompanying them with words, in 
which there was some license and 
much w it. The zapateado was danced 
amidst vehement applause. The good- 
humour of the evening was at its 
height. Farther they could not go, 
thought Dr 'Weddell. He was mis- 
taken. In an interval of the dancing, 
it w r as decided that a colonel there 
present, who, in the doctor’s opinion, 
was abundantly gay, was not suffi- 
ciently so, and he w*as condemned to 
be shot. The sentence was forthwith 
carried into execution. The victim 
w as placed upon a chair in the middle 
of tin,* room, the band played a funeral 
march, and the unhappy (or happy) 
colonel was compelled to swallow', one 
after the other, as many glasses of 
champagne or sherry as there were 
young ladies present. This done, the 
dead- march ceased,* and the culprit 
was released. The German students 
have a custom somewhat similar to 
this, Ih r Vwrst tier Thorcn , when one 
sits astride upon a barrel, and imbibes 
all the beer, scJmaps. and Rhenish 
presented to him by his boon-com- 
panions. But with the exception of 
Lola Montes, who smoked her* cigar 
and drank her chopinc in a Heidel- 
berg statU Mcn-hitti pc, the fair sex in 
Europe do not generally mingle in 
orgies of this kind. After a substan- 
tial supper, Dr Weddell was con- 
demned to be shot, and shot accord- 
ingly. Other executions followed, 
and the jollity reached its climax by 
the men voting the execution ni masse 
of the whole of the ladies — a sentence 
which was resisted, but at last carried 
out. The Bolivian seTiortfas must 
have strong heads, for we read that 
dancing recommenced and continued 
vigorously until five in the morning, 
when the band and the mnjoftty of 
the guests beat a retreat. A guitar 
was then procured, and the lady of 
the house and two or three of her 
friends, with half-a-dozen of the most- 
active of the cabalteros , danced on, and 
kept up the ball until one in the after- 
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uoon ! After which, all wc have to 
say is, Brava, Bolivia ! 

I)r Weddell, who had been unwell 
before the ball, was very ill after it, 
and lay in bed for six weeks. When 
his strength returned, lie made an ex- 
cursion to La Lancha, a point about 
four leagues from La Paz. The steps 
he and his companions had taken to 
obtain concessions of land on the 
Tipuani had not led to the results 
they anticipated ; so they tempora- 
rily directed their attention to the 
river Chuquiaguillo, upon which La 
Lancha is situated. Tn the opinion of 
the natives, this place is un f*ozo <k 
oro — a well of gold. Early one morn- 
ing in May the three Frenchmen set 
out for it, upon mule-back, passing 
along a road enlivened, during its 
early portion, with various kinds of 
shrubs, bearing dowers of brilliant 
colours. At this part of the doctor's 
book we come to a good deal of scien- 
tific detail, accompanied by woodcuts, 
all very interesting to miners and in- 
tending gold -seekers, hut on which wc 
shall not dwell.* The gold of the 
Chuquiaguillo is found in the form of 
pfyites r or nuggets, very various in 
shape and size. One of them, sent 
to Spain by the Condo de Moncbui, 
is said to have weighed more than 
twenty kilogrammes— forty-four Eng- 
lish pounds. At various periods, and 
much ‘tafore recently, nuggets of seve- 
ral pounds’ weight have been found. 

“During the presidency of General 
Bolivian, an Indian came from time 
to time to La Paz, to sell pieces of 
gold, which had the appearance of 
being cut with a chisel from a con- 
siderable mass of the metal, and many 
persons judged, from the colour, that 
the mass in question must proceed 
from the river Chuquiaguillo. No 
bribe or promise could induce the In- 
dian to reveal UK secret. The affair 
got to the ears' of the president, who 
expected to obtain without difficulty 
the information refused to others ; but 
the Indian held out, and 'would say 
nothing. Finding gentle means in- 
effectual, the general tried threats, 
imprisonment, «&c., but ail in vain. 
Finally, the poor man was condemned 
to life-long service in the army, as 
guilty (rf^'iobed fence and disrespect 
to the ohroof* state ! From that 
day f<kfo^d~nothiiig more was heard 


cither of him or of his treasure. Some 
persons in La Paz told me that he 
perished under the lash.” 

La Lancha (the word signifies a 
boat) is neither town nor village, but 
a marsh. On approach mg it, up a 
ravine, the travellers came to au im- 
mense dike or barrier of rock, through 
one extremity of which the river had 
wrought itself a narrow passage. This 
dike had evidently long been an im- 
mense obstacle to the waters that 
flowed, down the ravine of Chuqni- 
aguillo, and it was a rational enough 
conclusion that, since those waters 
washed down gold, a good deal of the 
metal must still remain behind that 
natural barrier. But it seemed more 
probable that the river gathered its 
gold ujhr than fufnn passing the 
rocky wall, it struck Dr Weddell as 
pretty certain that Fount Mcmeioa's 
nugget would have remained behind 
the dike in-tead of being washed over 
it. The conclusion wjis reasonable 
enough. Behind the (like La Lancha 
begins, terminating a quarter of a 
league above it, at the foot of another 
rock, which rises vertically to a height 
of thirty feet. Over this rock the 
river dashes, covering its surface with 
great stalactites of ice, and then winds 
along the right side of the marsh, 
when* it has made itself a channel. 

“At one point of its surface the 
Lancha eonlrm ts and thus present.- 
the form of the figure 8. Perhaps 
one should seek the figure ol a boat, 
tv which the die has btum compared, 
in the combination of the marsh and 
of the mountains of bluish schist, that 
rise abruptly around it. According 
to thi* manner of viewing it, the sur- 
face of the marsh would represent the 
de«;k of the vessel, and the gold would 
be in the bold - that is to sav, oiv the 
rock which is supposed to form tho 
bottom of the. basin. ’Several attempts 
have been made to ascertain tho ex- 
istence of the precious metal, and wo 
were told a multitude of att&oclive 
tales— much too at tractive to be cre- 
dible. The upshot, however, which 
could not be concealed, was, tlmt all 
attempts had ultimately faded, owiug 
to the infiltration of water into the 
wells sunk iu the attempt to reach the. 
veneroH (strata of argillaceous sand) in 
which the gold U found.” 

Nevertheless, the doctor thought 
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the place worthy deliberate exami- 
nation, and to that end established 
himself, with Mr lierrypon the engi- 
neer, and with Franck, their carpenter, 
under a tent, within which, during the 
night, the thermometer rarely stood 
at less than three degrees below zero. 
"When the sun shone, the climate was 
genial and agreeable; but at three 
o’clock it dipped behind the moun- 
tains, which was the signal for the 
wanderers to creep under canvass, 
wrap themselves in blankets, ami 
feast upon the hot stew their Indian 
cook had passed the morning in pre- 
paring. They had neighbours: seve- 
ral Indians had built huts on the 
ledges of the mountains, aud daily 
drove their sheep and alpacas to graze 
upon the herbage of the marsh. From 
one of thorn Dr Weddell subsequently 
obtained an alpaca for his collection. 
Vicunas occasionally strayed near the 
camp, and Franck managed to shoot 
one, which, with viscachas and a few 
wild ducks, improved the campaigning 
fare. 

44 Of the feathered inhabitants of 
the district, the most curious, unques- 
tionably, is a species of variegated 
woodpecker ( Tic us nipirola'), which, 
notwithstanding its name of oirpin- 
tero (carpenicr), has all the habits of 
a mason. Instead of working at trees, 
a< do its congeners, it finds nothing 
In that graminaceous region but rock 
and earth upon which to exercise its 
beak. These birds are invariably met 
with in isolated pairs.; they skim the 
ground in (lying, and settle, after a 
few moment?' ilight, upon a sod cv 
rock, uttering a long, shrill, cooing 
sound. If one is killed, it is rare that 
its mate does not come and place itself 
beside the dead body, as if imploring 
a similar fate — a request which the 
sportsman isjml slow to comply with, 
for the ntrjti U ro of the Cordilleras is 
a dainty morsel.’* 

Whilst Dr "Weddell herborised, 
adding nearly a hundred speeuws of 
plants to his collection, the engiueer 
studied the Lancha. with other views, 
and at last, resolved to sound it. Mr 
Domicile, who had remained at La 
Pnz, obtained authorisation from the 
Government — el dr rtf' ho dr cateo , or 
right of search, .in the whofc of the 
Lancha, during a lixetl time, at the 
end of which he might, if he thought 


proper, purchase the ground at its 
rough value, fixed without reference 
to any fiiiueral wealth it might con- 
tain. All this in accordance with the 
Mining Code. But poor lierrypon 
knew not wliat lie undertook. He 
had no idea of mining difficulties iu 
Bolivia. In this single operation he 
took the measure of the country’s 
capabilities. A month and a half 
passed in hammering out, in a forge at 
La. Paz, a common and very clumsy 
Artesian screw, such as would have 
been got ready in three days in a 
Europium city, and at a cost consider- 
ably less than that of the coal con- 
sumed in the Bolivian smithy. The 
mere hire of the forge and bellows* 
blower was four dollars (sixteen shil- 
lings) a-day . Whey at last the iristru - 
mem was ready and applied, layers 
of solid rock and a thick bed of dililu- 
oii t clay long frustrated all the miners’ 
attempts. Finally, a deep well was 
sunk, but no gold was found, nor sigus 
of any, and the miners quitted the 
place," where nothing less than the 
certainty of ultimately reaching a rich 
vein would have justified thorn in con- 
tinuing their costly and laborious re- 
searches. 

A seeoud illness, by Vkich he was 
attacked before be had fully recovered 
from the debilitating effects of the 
first, determined Dr Weddell to seek 
change of air. Whilst his engineering 
ally was still sinking wells and unpro- 
fitable probing the Lancha, he set out 
ftwith Mr Bornidie for .Tipuani. Pass- 
ing the magnificent Mount Illampu, 
which is upwards of seven thousand 
English yards high, ami the great lake 
of Titicaca, they reached the town of 
Sorata, after an easy journey of thirty 
leagues. A toilsome one of forty re- 
mained to be accomplished before they 
should reach Tipuani. The roads were 
difficult, their muleteers fell ill, their 
mules were stubborn aud restive;, and 
(dangerous places to pass) 
were numerous ; but after a few ajfikll 
accidents and much fatigue '.they 
reached the village, which derives its 
name from tipu, the name of a tree 
that produces a. gum known in that 
country as sanyre dr dr ago — dragon’s 
blood. This tree, it is said, was for- 
merly very abundant in the valley of 
Tipuani. In the ai/mrnt, or Indian 
tongue, the particle m\ added to a 
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word, implies possession. The village use, to poison the water, the green 


consists of fifty or sixty houses, built 
chiefly of palm trunks, placed side by 
side, thatched with leaves qf the same 
tree, and partitioned, when partitions 
there are, with bafaboos. “I found 
the place somewhat increased in size 
since my visit in 1847, but no way 
improved with respect to healthiness 
and cleanliness. At its entrance, 
stagnant water, covered with a green 
scum, filled old excavations, or dig- 
gings , and told that there, as in Cali- 
fornia, gold and fever arc inseparable. 
It sufficed, moreover, to behold the 
pallid countenances of the inhabi- 
tants, to judge of the atmosphere we 
breathed.” This was hardly the place 
for an invalid to recruit his health 
and strength in, and, after visiting the 
mines, Dr Weddell set out for the 
Mission of Gnanay, boating it down 
the rapid and rocky Tipuani — a ra- 
ther dangerous mode of travelling. 
The priest of the Mission was an «//- 
mara ludiau, a native of La Ta z ; his 
parishioners were Zeros Indians, con- 
siderable savages — although they had 
abjured paint, or only secretly used it 
— and very skilful with gun and bow, 
as well as in the capture of several 
large species of fish found in the river 
Mapiri, hard by which they dwelt. 
Some of these fish attain the weight 
of nearly a hundred pounds. They 
are taken with strong hooks, shot w ith 
arrows, or hoemsed and taken by 
hand. This last practice prevails 
amongst some other South American* 
tribes. 

“The substance employed for this 
purpose by theGuanay Indians is the 
milky juice of one of the largest trees 
of their forests, known by them under 
the name of Soliman. It is the Hum 
crepitans of the botanist. To obtain 
this venomous milk, they cut numer- 
ous notches in the bark of the tree, 
and the sap which exudes runs down 
and soaks the earth at its foot. This 
earth, enclosed in a large sack, is 
thrown into tin; river, and as soon as 
the water becomes impregnated with 
it, the fish within the circle of its in- 
fluence float inanimate upon the sur- 
face, and are collected without trouble. 
A creek or small branch of the river 
is usually selected for this operation. 
In other, parts <of Bolivia, and espe- 
cially in'ttje province of Y ungas, they 


stalk of a small liana called Pepko or 
Sacha , of which they crush, upon a 
stone, a fathom’s length or two, in 
that part of the river they wish to in- 
fect. Its effect is said to be as speedy 
as that of the Soliman sap, and I was 
assured that the fish thus taken could 
be eaten w ith impunity. It is not to 
be thence inferred that the sap, like 
the poison used for their arrow's by the 
Indians of Guiaua and on the Amazon, 
may he taken by man without in- 
jury ; it is to the extreme smallness of 
the dose swallowed with the fish that 
its apparent harmlcssness is to be at- 
tributed. The sap of the Soliman has, 
in fact, such caustic qualities, that its 
mere emanations cause violent irrita- 
tion of the organs which receive them. 
We saw' at the Mission a person wdio 
had lost his sight in consequence of a 
few drops of this juice having acciden- 
tally spirted into his eyes ; and Messrs 
Boussiugault and itivero related that, 
having subjected the sap of the Soli- 
man to evaporation, with a view to 
analyse it, the person who superin- 
tended the* operation had his face 
swollen and his eyes and cars ulcer- 
ated, and was cured only after several 
days’ medical treatment.” 

Bolivia is evidently a tine field for 
the botanist. J>r Weddell mentions 
a number of vegetables unknown, or 
little known, in Europe, but interest- 
ing and valuable by reason of their 
medical properties or economical uses. 
When in the province of Yungas, he 
briefly refers to two or three of the 
principal of these: “The Maticoy a 
shrub of thepepper tribe, whose leaves, 
which resemble those of sage, have re- 
markable vulnerary properties ; the 
Vtjnco , a curious species of Aristofo- 
chin, whose crushed leaves arc said to 
be an infallible cure for the bites of 
serpents ; and a sort of Myrica , or 
wax-tree, whose berries, soaked in 
boiling water, yield in abundance a 
green wax, used to make caudles.” 
Concerning the Qnintjnina, or Bern* 
vian-bark tree, and the Coca shrub, 
whose leaves the Indians chew, the 
doctor gives many interesting parti- 
culars. When descending the river 
Coroico in a halm or Indian canoe, he 
frequently encountered bis old ac- 
quaintances the cnscnnlh rosy or bark- 
gatherers, who pursue their wild and 
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solitary calling in the interior of the 
forests, dwelling under sheds of palm- 
leaves, and exposed to many dangers 
and hardships. Whilst seeking, one 
evening, a good place to bivouac, the 
doctor, and the padre from the Guanay 
Mission, who was then his fellow- 
traveller, came upon a atkcarillenis 
hut, in front of which they beheld a 
horrible spectacle. A man lay upon 
the : ground in the agonies of death. 
Iixrwas’almost naked ; and, whilst yet 
alive, he was preyed upon by thou- 
sands of insects, whose stings and bites 
doubtless accelerated his end. “ Iiis 
face, especially, was so much swollen 
that its features could not be distin- 
guished ; ami his limbs, the only por- 
tion of this corpse which still moved, 
were in an equally hideous state. 
Under the roof of leaves was the re- 
mainder of the poor wretch's clothes, 
consisting of a straw hat and a ragged 
blanket; beside them lay a Hint and 
steel, and an old knife. A small 
earthen pot contained the remains of 
his last meal — a little maize, and two 
or three frozen potatoes. For a few 
seconds the missionary contemplated 
this piteous object, then made a step 
towards the unfortunate man, and was 
about, I thought, to oiler him some 
assistance, at least of a spiritual na- 
ture, but his courage failed him ; ami, 
suddenly turning away, lie walked 
hastily to his W.*/, and had himself 
rowed to a place some hundred yards 
farther, upon the opposite bank of the 
river.” in fact, the tortured bark- 
gatherer was beyond human aid, and 
on the brink of death. Dr Weddell 
covered him with his blanket, and re- 
turned to the boats. 

We have dipped but into a few 
chapters of this compendious volume 
of nearly six hundred pages. A large 
portion of its contents are more inter- 
esting to naturalists and minors than 
to the general reader. Dr Weddell's 
investigations are of a comprehensive 
nature, including the animal, vege- 
table, aud mineral kingdoms, extend- 
ing to an analysis of the various Indian 
languages of the country, and even 
to Bolivian music, of which he fur- 
nishes specimens. A map, some use- 
ful illustrations, an excellent table of 
contents, and headings to the chapters, 
give the work a completeness not so 
common in French as in English pub- 
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lications of this nature. Having 
adopted it for examination as a book 
of travel, and not of scientific and 
miningresearcli,werecommen(Itlienu- 
merous, chapters we have not touched 
upon to those classes of readers to 
which they especially address them- 
selves, and turn to MrPavie’s sketches 
of countries adjacent to those in which 
Dr Weddell lias more recently Avan- 
der^d. It does not appear, from the 
former gentleman’s book, that his 
rambles had any more serious motive 
than love of locomotion, and a curio- 
sit}’ to view strange lands. The form 
he lias adopted, and the modest pre- 
tensions announced in his preface, re- 
lieving him of most of the responsi- 
bility to which writers of travel usually 
hold themselves subject, he gives 
no account of himself, is very desul- 
tory, and does not take the trouble to 
supply dates. We collect, however, 
from his volume and preface, that 
some years have elapsed since his 
travels were performed, and that he 
was then a young man, eager for ad- 
venture, and enthusiastic for local pe- 
culiarities and national characteristics. 
It is with a view to variety, he tells 
us, that he has jumbled the sections 
of his book, and irregularly distributed 
those of them which have a natural 
order aud sequence of their own. It 
was about twenty years ago — as we 
gather from the internal evidence of 
the chapters — that Mr Pavie left 
.Buenos Ayres for Valparaiso, by the 
route across the Pampas. The mo- 
ment was not particularly well chosen 
for such a journey. Anarchy was at 
its height in South America, and es- 
pecially in the country of the Argen- 
tine* republic. There was strife be- 
tween federalists and Unitarians. The 
Indians, resuming the offensive, liad 
committed many depredations, and 
defeated the volunteers of the province 
of Cordova. The roads were far from 
safe; impediments and stoppages were 
numerous, and two months were con- 
sumed by the journey from La Plata 
to the Cordillera, a distance of three 
hundred leagues. When at only four 
days’ march from the Andes, snow 
fell, and a halt was called in the poor 
little town of Mendoza. The moun- 
tains were white from foot to summit ; 
there was no possibility of crossing 
them ; patieuce must be cultivated, 
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and spring waited for. In these 
dull winter-quarters Mr Pavie had 
abundant leisure to note down the 
incidents of his two months’ jour- 
ney, to gather characteristic traits of 
the people, and striking anecdotes of 
the war. We shall take him up, how- 
ever, at an earlier period of his expe- 
dition, when he was but a week out 
from liueuos Avres. I Ic had tra\ ersed 
the province of the same name and 
that of Santa Fe. and hoped to reach 
the town of Cordova upon the follow- 
ing night. A forest ^ue^eeded to bare 
and monotonous plains. The horses 
trotted briskly over a light sandy soil, 
refreshed by numerous streams; the 
country was smiling, the vegetation 
rich. It still wanted two hours of 
sunset, and another league would 
bring the travellers to the post-house 
of the fafjtn'nn — the ( ’.'onier — Mtuated 
at the junction of the two high-road-' 
which connect the Pacific and the At- 
lantic — one leading northwards, to 
Bolivia and Peru, the other south- 
west, to Chili, parsing thi h Sr lad- 
and Mendoza. Mr Pavi. »u!d have 
availed himself of tl emaiuing day- 
light to push on a stage fanner, hut a 
young Cordovan, who 
him, and who was a li\ -iv and plea- 
sant fellow, urged him to pm-s tie* 
night at the rsquinn. It was kept by 
a widow, he said, a certain Doha Ven- 
tura, wvio.se eggs with tiunnta >;nio 
were quite b :yond ;»rai=e, and w hose 
daughter vd sang like a nightingale. 
It was a long rpad from that to San- 
tiago do Chili — three hundred leagues, 
besides the Andes to cross. and th«* 
season was advanced, but Mr Pavie. 
was unwilling to di-oblige ids friend. 

tc An old 'jnm fto, the widow’s man- 
aging man, came, out to receive, us. 
Whilst the horses were unharnessed, 
a lad of twelve or thirteen, beautiful 
as one of Murillo’s shepherds— w ho 
was hurling stories at the wild pigeons 
perched upon the lig- trees — threw 
Ids sling across his shoulder, and ran 
into the house, crying out - * Mother ! 
mother! here i.> Don Mateo with 
pome foreign siTiores.’ Don Mateo, 
our Coni wan friend, went to sec 
after dinner,' and to inform the post- 
mistress that we should not need 
horses before the next morning. 
The travellers’ ro6m was tolerably 
dean, and very large. It« sole, furni- 


ture consisted of a small lamp burn- 
ing before an image of the Virgin, 
and of a guitar suspended from a nail. 
When dinner was ready, Delia Ven- 
tura brought in immense arm-chairs, 
covered with leather and gilt nails, 
ami evidently made at (Jranada in 
the time df the Catholic kings. Some 

very brisk peasant girls ( rholas ), who 
said nothing, but looked a great deal, 
laid the table, and placed upon it the 
promised eggs and tomatas, and large 
salad-bow ls containing lumps of roast- 
moat swimming in gravy. Pimento 
had u<>t been spared. The soup was 
brought to us, according to t lit* cus- 
tom of the country, at the end of the 
repast. The post- mistress, seated 
upon the est ratio or platform that 
ex tended completely round the room, 
triumphed in our famous appetites, 
and proudly drew herself up when- 
ever » : i : ■ i her a more or loss 

.• x ; i is --rate* unpliou-nt «*n the «*\- 

:<■!!• ! 'i* of iiniu-r. Pena, a hand- 
some with remarkably white 

Tin an runplcxiou, stood near 

)• r, »kn?g e.igarrito, and gazing 
:tt with he him eyes, which 

v. shaded lark lashes. 

with the -ling, 
ramble i roun in >io. ami uncen;- 
nioiiion dv ta- lt*d i it..* Bordeaux w ine 
in our dashes. Dinner cleared awav, 
Mateo o. .k d wen the guitar and pre- 
senfed t to P \n\ : 4 N< norita.’ lie said, 
4 these .rent! -men would 1 enchanted 
to hear sing favour them with 
a Indian, and tin will consider you 
the mo-t amiabl grill — A/ tints jirr- 
ti.u- in tl entire province/ 
We w i’c about to add our entreaties 
to t }]•>.-•<• i., Mat. O, but tin young girl 
had already tuned the i strnment ; 
and without coughing, » mplaimug 
of a cold, or waiting to be asked 
again, she sang luilf- a- dozen very 
long songs. At. the end of every 
verse Mateo applauded. 1 epa cer- 
tainly had a charming voice, which 
sho ditl not badly manage. (i ra- 
dically her countenance grew .animat- 
ed. From time to time she stopped 
and exclaimed — ‘Ay, Jesus! 1 am 
dead ! 1 and then went on again. 
Doha Ventura at last began to ac- 
company her daughter’s song. At 
every chorus vvr* shipped the table 
with the palms of our hand* : ami 
Mateo, imitating castanets with his 
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fingers, danced like a madman in the 
middle of tlie hall.” 

This thoroughly Spanish- American 
scene was interrupted by the arrival 
of fifteen waggons, each drawn by six 
oxen, and laden with dried fruits, 
cotton, and bales of horse- hair. They 

drew up in lino upon the open space 

in whose centre stood the post-house. 
The oxen, unharnessed, joined the 
reserve drove' which followed the con- 
voy, in charge of a dozen horsemen ; 
and from the inneimost recesses of 
the vehicles there emerged bullock- 
drivers, women, children, passengers 
of all ages and of motley aspect, who 
had joined the caravan in order to 
get. over three hundred leagues at 
small expense. Some ran to cut 
wood, others to fetch water, l ire- 
were lighted, and emtnnous slice- of 
meat set to n»a>t In-fore them upon 
spits stuck in the griniinl. Kvery 
cuhvoy of this kind is under the or- 
ders of a 't/i.-'/ft: or chief. This one 
Wii? commanded by a certain <»ii 
Perez, w ho<c arrival s.t enn’d of >f.rojig 
interest to D**ua Ventura and her 
daughter, Pepa hastened to iu.hun 
lieisclf wiiii ;« >ilk sliawl, the gaudy 
product of a I.ymi* lomu, and with a 
fashionable Pun'iios Aviv-: comb, a 
font high. 1 1 is camp e-uh!i>hvd % (iil 
Perez entered the house with a beam- 
ing Countenance. lie had brought 
presents, for everybody : — a scarf and 
satin shoes for iVpa, a Peruvian g*»M 
chain for In*'' mother. :i dirk for Juan- 
ci to. In .Spanish countries ncqu^nt- 
ance is soon made. His gifts distri- 
buted, Pen/ .--at down and chatted 
with Don Mateo and the other tra- 
vellers ; whilst the bullock-dr avers, 
the < hulas* and the postilions of the 
we.e dancing outside. 15y 
and by, Perez, who had been out to 
look after his people, announced the 
approach of more travellers, indicated 
by a cloud of dust in the south-east. 
Juaneito went out to reconnoitre, and 
reported that the muleteers from # J>an 
Juan were close at hand. Pepa and 
her mother exchanged a rapid glance. 
The muleteers halted at some dis- 
tance from the posting-house, and 
unloaded their beasts, each of which 
carried two barrels of brandy. Their 
chief dismounted and walked towards 
the house, his saddle-bags over his 
shoulder. Walking rapidly and oil 


tiptoe, on account of the long steel 
spurs which he dragged at his heels, 
he knocked at I)oiia Ventura’s door. 
Juancito answered. 

44 Oil Perez looked at the muleteer 
pretty much as an admiral might look 
at the humble master of a merchant- 
man. The muleteer, disconcerted at 

finding the room full of strange faces, 
to say nothing of that of the capataz , 
which seemed greatly to incommode 
him, paused near the door for some 
seconds. 

44 4 (.kune in, Fernando,' said Dona 
Ventura; 4 ym are surprised to see 
my Pcpita in full dross, eh, my lad? 
We have had an arrival of gentlemen. 
Will you sup? I have .some puchcro 
at hand. 1 

4k * Thanks, x-hora,’ replied Fer- 
nando; 4 I want nothing. You know 
that I never pass this way without 
calling to see IVjuta. ! have brought 
you a little barrel of the best brandy 
that has been ta-tod at San Juan, for 
many a year.’ 

kt k Is the brandy for Pepa?* said 
< iil Perez. • 

“*J>on Gil.’ replied the muleteer, 

4 -. very one gives what lie has, and 
according to his means.’ Then, turn- 
ing to tiic young girl— 4 lVpita/ he 
said, 1 v, lieu you were a child you 
liked the tarts made in our moun- 
tain' 1 ; 1 have brought you some, and 
(if the best peaches/ 

k ‘ Whilst speaking, he drew' from 
his saddle-bags the little barrel of 
brandy, and a dozen square cakes 
tilled with a thick inhnualade, which 
seemed particularly grateful to the 
gums of Juancito. Then he sat him- 
self down near Pepa, ami looked 
proudly at the captain of the waggons. 

kfc k How many beasts have you V ’ 
said the latter. 

44 ' Fifteen, besides saddle-horses/ 

14 4 Just as many as I have carts. 
Xot so bad, really. Yon carry thirty 
casks- half a load for one of my wag- 
gons. Pshaw 1 what can you earn ? 
A poor trade is yours, my lad, and 
you w ill follow it long before you 
grow rich/ 

4k 4 When I sun tired of it,’ replied 
Fernando, 4 1 will try another.’ The 
muleteer spoke these words in a sin- 
gular tone. 

44 * Fernando is stout-hearted,’ said 
Dona Ventura, 4 and he will do well 
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yet ; and he will find, somewhere in 
liis own province, a pretty girl with 
a good dowry. Eh, Fernando?’ 

44 Fernando made no reply, but 
pulled down his ’little pointed hat 
over his forehead ; — his eyes glittered 
like those of a cat. Seizing the guitar, 
which lay upon the bench beside 
Pepa, he strummed it with an absent 
air, like one absorbed by his thoughts. 
Juancito, who stood before him, wait- 
ing doubtless for the end of the pre- 
lude, and for the commencement of 
some lively mountain ditty, pushed 
his arm, and said— 1 Fernando, have 
you seen the fine presents Gil Perez 
lias brought us?’ Without raising 
bis eyes, the muleteer sang, in a low 
voice, this verse of an old ballad : — 

‘ No e-tt'3 tan •'•uiLenta, Juutvi, 

Kn vtT me pcuur j>or ti ; 

Quo Jo que hoy tueio .•!»» mi, 

IVJnt serde ti iiuihuiu.’ 8 * 

Then suddenly throwing down the 
guitar, ho jumped upon the estrade, 
extinguished the lamp that burned 
before the Madonna, and dapped his 
hand to his knife. Pep*i took refuge 
close to her mother. At the cry she 
uttered, Gil Perez stood upon his 
guard ; but Fernando passed close by 
him without looking at him, and 
reached the door. 4 Ah, lVpita!’ 
muttered he as lie went out, 4 you 
will drive me to harm ! ' And he dis- 
appear^.” 

This stormy episode broke up the 
party. Agitated and alarmed, Don a 
Ventura and her daughter betook 
themselves to * their bedchambers. 
The travellers wrapped themselves in 
their blankets- Mr Pavie establish- 
ing himself, according to his custom, 
in their cache -yulera, or trsivelhng- 
carriage, where he slept but little, 
owing to the songs and dancing of 
the waggon-drivers, and the sci earn- 
ing of innumerable parrots. The 
night passed without incident, and 
at daybreak he was roused by Mateo. 
The horses were ready ; the San Juan 
muleteers were already on their road ; 
Gil Perez, foot in stirrup, was direct- 
ing ♦•he departure of his convoy. 
That evening the travellers reached 
•Cordova. 


Several months had elapsed since 
the scene at the esquina y and Mir 
Pavic, after rambling through Chili 
and Peru, returned to Santiago, the 
capital of the former country. Look- 
ing on, one night, at a dance in a 
public garden, lie fell in with his old 
acquaintance, Don Mateo, somewhat 
threadbare, but still a passionate 
lover of song and dance. One of the 
political changes so common in South 
America had driven him across the 
Amies, lie was an exile, proscribed 
in bis own country. His party had 
fallen, his patrimony had been swal- 
lowed up by fines, and he deemed 
himself fortunate to have saved his 
neck. 

k * Do you remember,” said Mateo, 
as he leaned beside, his French friend 
upon the parapet bordering the Taja- 
mar, ami gazed at the summits of the 
Cordillera, which still reflected a last 
gleam of sun — 4i do yurt recollect one 
evening at the isquina ' Well, of all 
the persons then assembled under 
Doha Vent lira's hospitable roof, and 
including her and her daughter, how 
nmtiv, do you suppose, still live ? 
Two, you and 1 ! The first scene of 
tin? drama passed before your eyes. 
I will narrate those that ciimuhI. You 
have not forgotten our merry supper 
at the porting- house, Gil Perez and 
his wag'goiis, and Fernando, the little 
muleteer with the long spurs V” 

Mr Pavie perfectly remembered all 
that had passed at tin* i.sqmun. Mateo 
tooj^np the tale lVom^the moment of 
their departure. Although Fernando 
and Gil Perez started nearly at the. 
same moment, they met no more un- 
til thrv reached Buenos Ayres. The 
aria (string of mules) trotted briskly 
over the plain, whilst the heavy wag- 
gons lingered in the ruts. Four days 
had elapsed since Fernando's arrival, 
when Perez reached his usual halting- 
ground near the hill of the Uetiro, 
and, after turning out his cattle to 
graze, rode info the city. As soon as 
tie was gone, the bullock-drivers, a va- 
gabond and insubordinate race, gath- 
ered round the camp-fires to discuss 
the news that had reached them of 
insurrections in the inland provinces. 


*“ Be not so well pleased, Juana, to see how I suffer for thee; that which is my 
fate to-day, to-morrow may chance to be thine.” 
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Most of these wild gauchos felt sorely 
tempted to exchange goad for lance, 
and join the armed bauds theu scour- 
ing the country. To gallop in bound- 
less plains, to pillage isolated farms, 
and attack hamlets — such was the 
fascinating perspective that offered 
itself to their imagination. Whilst 
they wore debating the probable 
course of event* in the t terra adenfro , 
Fernando came by. He was on foot ; 
his long spurs were still at his heels. 

44 4 Ila! 1 cried the bullock- drivers, 

4 here is the little muleteer, the 
brandy-merchant from San Juan! 
Give us a barrel, Fernando, and we 
will drink your health.’ 

“‘Give me something to eat,’ re- 
plied the muleteer, 4 1 am fasting since 
yesterday.’ 

“And cutting a slice off a great 
piece of beef that roasted at the fire, 
he took one end of it in his fingers, 
put the other into his mouth, ami 
swallowed it at a single gulp, as a 
la/./.arono swallows an ell of maca- 
roni. Then he wiped his knife on his 
cowskin boot and lay down under a 
cart to sleep. When Gil Perez re- 
turned and walked round his camp, 
he saw the muleteer, who was snor- 
ing on the grass. 

44 4 Hallo, Fernando!’ he cried J 
6 what do you there, my man ? ’ 

44 4 Ilesting myself,’ replied Fer- 
nando, rubbing bis eves, 4 1 have 
passed four days and nights playing 
at cards. 1 

“ 4 I lave you won ? ’ 

“ 4 Lost everything — my load of 
brand}’, my mules, all 1 had in the 
world. Lend me twenty dollars, Gil 
Fere/. V ’ 

“ 4 To gamble them ? ’ 

44 4 Perhaps. See, I w as a steady 
man ; I neverplayed, and you are cause 
that I. am perhaps about to become a 
robber. I have, known Pepa from 
her childhood ; her mother received 
me well, saw that 1 loved her daugh- 
ter, and encouraged me to work and 
increase my little trade. Every trip 
I made I never missed calling at the 
esguina , and every trip I found Pepa 
prettier than before. She received 
me joyfully, and I was happy. But 
since two years that you have gone 
that road, all is changed. With your 
gold chains and silk shawls you have 
turned their heads. Lend me twenty 


dollars, that I mav make them pre- 
sents and regain their favour, You 
arc rich, Gil Perez— you will find a 
w ife in the towms, at Salta, Cordova, 
where you please ; I am poor, but I 
love Pepita, the only girl who would 
not refuse me, ruined though I be.' ” 

Surprised at the muleteer’s frank ex- 
planation and request, Gil Perez offer- 
ed him the twenty dollars, but laughed 
at the idea of abandoning his preten- 
sions to Pepita. Fernando refused 
the money, nnd departed with a mut- 
tered threat. That night he took to 
the plain, mounted on a fine horse and 
bearing gold in his girdle — the spoils 
of a traveller he had waylaid and mur- 
dered. The die was cast; the honest 
muleteer had become a gancho tnalo. 

A few days after this, Fernando 
rode up to the esguina. Little Juan- 
eitu ran to kiss him. Torribio, the 
steward, surprised to see him come 
alone, riding a valuable horse and 
without his usual retinue of mules and 
muleteers, hurried out to meet him. 
“Amigo!” he. cried, 44 whence come 
you, thus finely equipped? It seems 
the San Juan brandy fetches a good 
price in the market !'’ Without re- 
plying, Fernando abruptly opened the 
door and addressed the two women, 
astonished at his sudden appearauee. 

4 4 4 The gauchada is about to take 
the field,' 1 he said, 4 * and I greatly fear 
that one of its earliest visits 'will be 
for you. I have friends in its ranks ; 
give me your daughter, Doha Ventura, 
and I answer for her safety and yours.’ 

44 4 Since when are you allied w ith 
the brigands, Fernando ?’ indignantly 
demanded Doha Ventura. 

“ 4 Pepita,* said the muleteer, evad- 
ing reply, 4 will you have me ? — You 
tremble — you turn aw ay your head ! — 
Are you afraid of me, Pepita? Do 
you take me for a bandit?’ 

14 There was something terrible in 
the sound of Fernando’s voice, which 
even the passionate love he still felt 
for Pepa was insufficient to soften. 
The young ^irl in vain endeavoured 
to speak. 

44 - Fernando,’ cried Doha Ventura, 
4 when last you w ? crc here, you left my 
house like a madman, your hand on 
the haft of your knife ; you enter it 
to day like a bandit, with threats upon 
your lips. Begone, and return no 
more ; I need not your protection.* 
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“ * ILi J you mean to say that Gil 
Perez will protect you. Reckon upon 
that I There are times when lino 
shawls and gold chains arc not worth 
sabre and carbine. After all, 1 too 
have gold ! See here. Once more, 
Popita, will you follow me ? I am no 
longer a muleteer ; it was too base a 
trade, was it not ? Shull 1 carry you 
oil' on my horse’s crupper into the 
sierra of Cordova and to Chili V’ ’* 

Pepa, frightened at the gait chon 
fierce voice aud vehement manner, 
burst into tears and fainted in her 
mother’s arms. Fernando hastily left 
the house, his love— the last good sen- 
timent his heart retained- exchanged 
for bitter hate. 

It was not long after this incident, 
early upon a winter's morning, that 
Gil Perez, riding ahead of his wag- 
gons, which had camped on the banks 
of the. Rio Salado, discerned at the 
horizon a dozen black specks that ra- 
pidly approached him. Soon he made 
them out to be horsemen, armed some 
with lances, otinrs with.ntles. 1 teem- 
ing them suspicious, lie n»de back aud 
formed his caravan in order of battle. 
The waggons were arranged in a circle, 
the bullocks inwards ; arms were dis- 
tributed to the men, and from between 
the waggons the mn/./.k-s of pistols 
and blunderbusses menaced those who 
should assail the fortress. These ar- 
rangements were scarcely made when 
the party of horsemen slackened speed, 
and one of them rode forward alone. 
At twenty paces from the waggons lie 
drew rein and removed the handker- 
chief, which partly concealed his face. 

44 4 Don Gil,’ cried the horseman, 

4 confess that the little mah o'er l*Vr- 
natido has given you a fammi.-* fright,* 

44 4 It is you/ replied Pcn-z, 4 what 
do you here? what do you want of 
us V 

have changed rny trade, amigo ; 
dkM not once tell you that when I 
should be tired of mule-driving, f had 
another tiade in view V f am now an 
ostrich hunter. A line /lock escaped 
from us this morning. Jlavc you not 
met it/ 

444 Another poor trade; that you have 
taken to,’ replied Perez. 4 It that be 
all you have to say to me, there was no 
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need to charge down upon us with 
your comrades like a band of robbers. 
When you first came in sight there 
were some ostriches about a mile in 
front of me ; if those are what you 
seek, continue your hunt and leave 
us to continue our journey.* 

44 During this parley, the bullock- 
drivers, believing danger past, ceased 
to stand upon the defensive ; Fernan- 
do’s comrades slowly approached and 
carelessly mingled with them, rolling 
their eigarritos and entering into con- 
versation.* Although suspecting no 
treachery, Perez hesitated to resume 
his march so long as Fernando and 
his bund were there. Thus the halt 
was prolonged, and the ostriches, no 
longer frightened by the creaking of 
wheels, reappeared upon a rising 
ground behind which they had taken 
refuge. 

44 4 Don Gil/ e aim Ft mam to, 

4 1 will wager th mv hors*?, which 
has already done Pm ’ agues t -day, 
w ill overtake <ine < those birds oonev 
than yours, fre.-di i ough ho he. 

4 “ 1 have no ti m to try,’ replied 
Perez, annoyed at the debit ; 4 the 
place is not safe, and 1 am i; haste to 
sec the houses of Cordota.’ 

14 4 Pshaw ! a live miunt ride/ 
said the muleteer; vi'ini*, oi 
aud l uijl rid ; uii of mv « 
ind of that, of my friends, with win 
do not seem over and abo 
pleased. 

4 Si b tiieu answered Feiv/., 

1 the!. inns hi: olf ; and lie. 
spins to his horse. Fernando 
s* » ch to him that their knees, 
mhed The f/a^roos and dri\ers 
sliouti to oxcito tin: two horses, 
which emed to lly over the plain ; 
and the o-triches, finding themselves 
pursued, Jled their fastest, stretch- 
ing out their necks, healing the air 
with tlu-ir short wings, and furrowing 
the ocean of tall herbage by rapid 
zigzags right and left. The two 
horsemen gained upon them. 'The 
furious race hail lasted at least ten 
minutes, when Fernando fell into the 
rear. * Gil Perez, looking hack to cal- 
culate the distance that separated 
them, saw him brandishing a set of 
balls as big as his list.* 4 AwiooS 
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* Thia arm, which the go wit ox throw to a distance of twenty paces, consists of 
three halls fastened to the same number of cords. The one held in the hand is 
longer than the two other-*. 
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cried he, without stopping, 4 those 

balls are biff enough to catch a wild 
horse.’ Whilst he sought, in his 
girdle, the small leaden balls lie pro- 
posed throwing round the ostrich’s 
neck, his horse fell, his fore-legs en- 
tangled in the ropes that had just 
quitted the muleteer’s hands. The 
violence of the fall was in proportion 
to the rapidity of the ride. On be- 
holding his rival roll in the dust, 
Fernando uttered a triumphant shout. 
Perez, who had fallen upon his left 
side, sought, to extricate his sabre in 
order to cut the terrible cord which 
shackled his horse’s legs. The poor 
brute, panting and covered with foam, 
struggled violently for release. Be- 
fore Gil Perez could draw his weapon, 
the muleteer was on foot and held him 
by the throat. 

444 You are a traitor and a coward !’ 
cried the unfortunate- Pcivz, giddy 
from his fall, and trying to shake his 
enemy off, ‘ Von have led me into 
a snare to murder me ! ' 

44 ■ That i« not a* I,' molly replied the 
muleteer. 1 Look yonder ; yon see 
Ilia! smoke, it pmcm-ds from your 
waggons. The plain is on tire. *Tis 
you whi mi 1 was hunting, vu'rvtno 
( waggoner) : but for \ oil 1 should 
still be a muleteer. I have become 
a brigand. I have seen F“p.i : she 
rjccM me. The huio»r, 1 say, is 
you, who have mined all my hopes/ 

44 Perez was active and vigorous : on 
equal terms his enemy would not have 
dared contend with him : bn surprise 
and terror paralysed his strength. 
After deliberately stabbing him, Fer- 
nando passed a rope round his neck, 
and, as he still breathed, dragged him 
to a neighbouring stream and threw 
him into the water.” 

(iil Perez dead, most of his nun, 
who had arms and were more than a 
match for the banditti, joined the lat- 
ter, plundered the w aggons, killed the 
oxen, and departed with their new 
comrades, those who had no hortses 
riding double. Fernando promised 
to take them to a place wlieYe they 
could mount themselves well. lie 
kept liia word. One night, old Tor- 
ribio, who, ever since Fernando’s 
visit and the commencement- of the 
civil war, hud kept vigilant watcli, 
and frequently patrolled the. neigh- 
bourhood of the esquina , thought he 


hoard voices in the forest. He bridled 
up the horses, whico he always had 
ready-saddled in the stable, and en- 
treated his mistress and her daughter 
to (»scape bv the Cordova road. The 
two women got upon the same horse; 
Torrihio, armed with sabre and car- 
bine, mounted another, to escort them ; 
Juancito, not understanding the dan- 
ger, leaped, light and laughing, into 
his s while, whip in hand, and his sling 
over liis: shoulder. The little party’ 
set out. They would have escaped 
an enemy to whom the locality’’ was 
not familiar. But Fernando had 
placed spies round the posting-house, 
and lay in ambush upon the road to 
Cordova. A bullet from Torribio's 
carbine grazed the brigand's cheek ; 
the next moment the faithful old ser- 
vant lay in the road, his skull cleft 
by ,i sabre -cut. Juancito escaped 
into thu forest. II is mother and 
sister did the same, but we re captured 
and taken back to the posting-house, 
which was pillaged and afterwards 
burnt. The outlaws then departed. 

I him Ventura had supplied them 
plentifully wish brandy, hoping to 
escape dining their intoxication, but 
Fernando drank nothing. When the 
moment came for departure, he lifted 
Popa upon his horse, repulsed with 
his tbot her despairing mother — who 
in vain struggled and clung to her 

child ami mde off. Pep it a,* more 

dead than alive, uttered lamentable 
cries. The muleteer hooded them 
not, but >ang the lines he had sung 
upon the memorable night when he 
found (Vd Perez at the post mg-housc, 
and left it. with a sombre prediction 
that Pepa would drive him to evil. 

“ N\» i\-t r - tar. ci'Vitonta, Juana, 

I*2*i mm- no ]>* nnv p-*-r ti ; 

(Ju.f U» tjut' h.'V fu-.Mo «u' ini, 
l\u!r;t m.t do ti niaf'i/iiiii.*'' 

P«.na Ventura's Hue is not upon 
record ; she is believed to have per- 
ished of hunger, misery, and cold. 
Juancito lost his way in the pampas. 
Although bred in the desert, the poor 
boy had not sufficient experience to 
guide himself by sun and stars. Tt 
was never known how long he held 
out. Not many days after his lliglit, 
there was found, upon the frontier of 
the Indian country, a child’s corpse, 
which was supposed to be bis. A 
whip hung from the wrist, and a sling 
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was over the shoulder. The birds of 
prey had made a skeleton of the body. 

The fate of poor Pepita was far 
worse even than that of her mother 
and brother. Forced to follow the 
fortunes of the gancho mala and his 
band, she was compelled to enliven 
their bivouacs by song and dance. 
At first, even the rude desperados 
amongst whom she had fallen, were 
inclined to pity her sufferings, but 
soon they imitated the contempt with 
which Fernando treated her. Ele- 
gantly dressed, she accompanied them 
everywhere ; she was their ballet- 
dancer and opera-singer. Her duty 
was to amuse those who rarely ad- 
dressed but to insult her. She was 
known in the country as the wife of 
the gaucho mnlo. Sometimes, in the 
night, when the robbers, ovetyome by 
fatigue, slept to the last man, she 
might have escaped ; but whither 
could she lly ? Their halts were 
generally in places remote from ail 
habitations ; and even had she reached 
a farm or village, what sort of wel- 
come would there have been for the 
supposed wife of the gaucho malo and 
accomplice of his misdeeds V 

44 After several months,” Mateo con- 
tinued, 44 passed in rambling about 
the plains, Fernando, emboldened by 
impunity and success, approached the 
villages. Other bands, better organ- 
ised and more numerous than his own, 
spread terror through the province of 
Cordova. He profited by the general 
confusion to tafke share in the fight, 
like a privateer who spreads his sails 
in the wake of friendly frigates. The 
militia, called out to oppose the in- 
surgents who threatened the town of 
Cordova, were beaten. The town 
remained in the power of the horse- 
men of the plain, and the militia 
could not return to their homes, of 
which the energy had taken posses- 
sion. They wore forced to fly, ex- 
changing a few parting shots with 
roving corps that sought to impede 
their escape. I was of the number 
of the fugitives. The company to 
whkh I belonged daily diminished. 
Every man secretly betook himself to 
the place where he hoped an aslyum. 
Only twenty of us remained together, 
resolved to make for the western pro- 
vinces, aud to cross the Andes into 
Chili: we had two hundred leagues 


to get over before putting the frontier 
, between us and the enemy. ♦ 

44 One evening, as we were riding 
through the sierra of Cordova, we 
noticed a bivouac amongst the rocks. 
4 Shall wo reconnoitre that camp?’ I 
asked of the officer who commanded 
us. 4 They are y auchos,' he replied ; 
4 it is almost dark, we can pass them 
unperceived : the robbers are not fond 
of lighting when there is no chance 
of booty;’ and wc silently continued 
our march. By the light of the bi- 
vouac fires, we made out a dozen 
horsemen seated on the ground upon 
their saddles. Their lances were piled 
in a sheaf in the middle of the camp; 
before them a woman was dancing* 
her figure and movements clearly de- 
fined against the bright lire-light. 
They did not hear us; we marched 
at a walk, pistol in bridle, hand and 
carbine on thigh. We had already 
passed the bivouac un perceived, and 
were closing up our files preparatory to 
starting off at a gallop— it was no use 
lighting, the game was already lost — 
when a young man in the rearguard 
imprudently tired at the group. In 
an instant, the gamlm were armed 
and on horseback. Then they paused 
for a moment to see whence the dan- 
ger came. We set up a loud shout, 
which the echoes repeated. Tin? g au- 
dios were terrified. Whilst they he- 
sitated to assume the offensive, we 
turned their camp. They fired half-a- 
dozen carbines at us, but hit nobody. 
Those who had no firearms went about 
and ran, and their example was quickly 
followed by the rest of the band. 
Their flight was accelerated by the 
shots w r c sent after them. A few fell, 
but we did not stop to count the dead. 
This useless victory might betray our 
flight; our best plan was now to hasten 
on through the ravines, and avoid for 
the future all similar encounters. 

44 During the skirmish, the woman 
who had been dancing before the fire 
had disappeared. Wc thought no 
more of her. Suddenly, as wc formed 
up, a shadow passed before the head of 
the column. 4 Who goes there V’ cried 
the olficer, and we quickly reloaded. 

4 Who goes there?’ he repeated, prob- 
ing with his sabre the bushes that bor- 
dered the path. We listened, and pre- 
sently we heard a plaintive moan, fol- 
lowed by sobs. 4 It is a wounded man,* 
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said the officer: 4 so much the worse for 
him, the devil a doctor have we here !’ 

44 4 Stffiores caballeros,’ cried the 
mysterious being that was thus hid 
in the darkness, 4 have pity upon me 
—-save me ! He is dead ! I am free ! 
Ah! mother, mother!’ . . . 

41 The officer had dismounted ; a 
young girl threw her arms round his 
neck, rcpcatingfcthc words : 4 Save me 
— he is dead!’ We had all halted. 

' It is the dancing-girl,’ said the men ; 

4 she detains us here to give time to 
her friends to return. It is the wife 
of the g audio mala .’ 

44 4 1 am Fepa Flores,’ she vehe- 
mently replied, 4 the daughter of Doha 
Ventura of the csguina! Ah, senat es, 
you are honest people, you arc ! 
Never, never have 1 been Fernando’s 
wife. Is there none here who knows 
Duha Ventura?’ 

44 1 at once recognised Fepa’s voice. 

4 She speaks the truth,’ I cried ; 4 1 will 
answer for her. Come, Pepita, you 
have nothing to fear with us.’ 

44 Fernando had perished in the 
skirmish. It was perhaps mj T hand 
that had terminated the career of the 
formidable bandit, and liberated Pe- 
pita. When she learned that her mo- 
ther was dead— I myself was obliged 
to impart to her the mournful fact, 
which everybody else knew — she shed 
a flood of tears, and begged me to 
take her with me. A proscribed fu- 
gitive, I had enough to do to take care 
of myself; but how could I resist 
the entreaties of an orphan, who had 
neither friend nor relative in the 
world?” 

All the fugitives pitied the poor girl, 
and were kind to her. ller character 
had been changed, as well it might 
be, by her abode with the g audio mafa 
aud his band. She was no longer the 
timid, indolent creature whom Mateo 
had known at the posting-house ; she 
was quick, alert, courageous, and gave 
little trouble to anybody. At halts 
she made herself useful, and was par- 
ticularly grateful and attentive to- 
Mateo, whom she called her saviour 
and liberator. At the town of San 
Luis, lie would have left her in 
charge of a respectable family, but 
she wept bitterly, and begged to fol- 
low his fortunes, disastrous though 
they were. He was then for the first 
time convinced that she bad never 


loved either Fernando or Gil Perez. 
/Hie poor girl had attached herself to 
the man who had delivered her from 
dreadful captivity, and shown her dis- 
interested kindness. At Mendoza he 
again attempted to prevail on her to 
accept of an asylum under a friendly 
roof, but with no better success than 
at San Luis. The season was far ad- 
vanced, snow rendered the passage of 
the Andes dangerous and very painful. 
Mateo’s companions urged her to wait 
till spring, when she might rejoin them 
at Santiago. She would not hear of 
delay. Her vision was fixed upon 
Chili and its Paradise Valley, Val- 
paraiso. ^oviding themselves with 
sheepskins for protection against the 
cold, and abandoning their arms, now 
a useless encumbrance, the party com- 
menced the toilsome ascent. They got 
on pretty well until they reached the 
region of snow. There they were 
obliged to quit their horses, and to 
climb on foot the steep and frozen 
acclivities, bearing on their shoulders 
heavy loads of provisions aud fuel, 
their legs wrapped in fur, and hand- 
kerchiefs tied over their ears. Pepita, 
her head and neck enveloped in a Large 
shawl, marched stoutly along, and oft- 
en led the way, bounding like a moun- 
tain goat. Three days passed thus. 
There were frequent falls upon the 
frozen snow, many narrow escapes 
from death in a torrent, or over a 
precipice. The enormous condor ho- 
vered over the heads of the weary pil- 
grims, as if hoping a repast at their 
expense. At last they reached the 
foot of the C timbre, the last steep 
they had to climb before commencing 
their descent into a milder climate, 
and a land of refuge. An icy wind 
blew, a driving snow fell: it was 
doubtful whether the Cumbre could 
be ascended upon the morrow. The 
wanderers halted .early, in a hut 
known by the ominous name of Casuc/ia 
de Calavera (the Cabin of the Skull). 
They had still a little wine in their 
ox -horns, which they heated and 
drank, and then wrapped themselves 
in their blankets aud lay down to 
sleep. At midnight tho wind was 
still high, but the snow had ceased, 
and they determined to proceed. The 
reflection of the sun from the snow 
had so fatigued their eyes, that they 
travelled in the night as often as they 
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could safely do so. Their next, stage 
was almost perpendicular, but it was 
unbroken by precipices, and they 
thought they might risk progress. 
They would have done more prudently 
to await daylight, but they were eager 
to cross the frontier — to reach the sum- 
mit of the Cumbre, the boundary-line 
between Chili and the Argentine pro- 
vinces. They began to ascend. Poor 
Pepa’s feet were swollen, and she suf- 
fered in walking, but she was as cou- 
rageous as over, aud made light of 
hardship. Soon the travellers entered 
a dense fog : they no longer saw the 
stars; all around them was white as 
a shroud. The fog becanu^slect; they 
plodded wearily oik supporting them- 
selves with their sticks, sometimes on 
hands and knees. 

“I was so weary,”' said Mateo, 
14 that I thought I was in a dream. 
I had no sensation in my body, but 
my head was very painful. A few 
paces oil, I heard the frozen snow 
crack gently under l.Vpa\s feet, mid 
I discerned her form, accompanying 
me like my shadow. Snow succeed- 
ed the sleet; it fell in heavy Hakes, 
and accumulated so rapidly as to 
threaten burial to laggards. The 
path — or rather the track- -was in- 
visible; in spite of all my efforts to 
follow it, I felt that I was deviating. 
! called to Pepa, lmt neither her 
voice nor the voices of mv comrades 
replied; we were .scattered. I walked 
oil at random, I know nor for how 
long. When •daylight came, I found 
myself in a deep ravine, amidst snow- 
drifts and glacier.,. Right and left, 
as far as I co.uid see, w as a vista of 
similar valleys. Not a vestige of Pepa 
or of my comrades. My strength 
failed me. With great dillicuhv I 
Crept into a sort of cave amongst the 
rocks. There I fell asleep.” 

He would have perished but for 
Pepa, who. on discovering his ab- 
sence, spurred his comrades, by her 
reproaches, to a search for the friend 
whom their own terrible sufferings 
and fatigues would have induced 
them to abandon. There was, in- 
deed, little chance of finding and 
$&vmg him, and the men would have 
been jfully justified in consulting their 
OWO safety, -and pushing forwards. 
But a woman’s courage shamed them. 
Pepa, esj/eraha dmcspcmd'i— despair- 


ing, she still hoped. She nobly paid 
her debt of gratitude to her de- 
liverer. Ilis life was saved, but hers 
was lost. Her hands and face cut 
and bleeding from the cold, her legs 
scarcely able to support her, she 
traced him out. It was still in time ; 
friction restored him to conscious- 
ness. But the sunlight had scarcely 
greeted his eyes, when a cry of dis- 
tress reached his ears. A treacher- 
ous crust of snow, covering a crevice 
of incalculable depth, gave way be- 
neath Pepa’s feet, and she disappear- 
ed for ever. 

The whole of this sketch — of which 
we have given but a bare outline, 
omitting many incidents — is full of 
life, interest, and character, although 
it is to be remarked and regretted 
that Mr Bavin's style is deficient in 
that terseness and vigour which en- 
hance the fascination of mii*rali\ es of 
adventure, lie is too diffuse and 
explicit, dwells too lovingly upon 
details, distrusts hi> readers’ intelli- 
gence, and is rather sentimental than 
energetic. ** Pepita” is decidedly the 
best of bis South American sketches. 
That entitled The Pitiehcgras ” has 
interest. Per several years after the 
battle of Ayaeiiciio had finally over- 
thrown Spanish dominion in Chili, 
an armed band, known as the Pin- 
cliegras, from the name of their chief, 
still upheld (he banner of Castile. 
Pablo Piuchegra began his singular 
career wii.lt his brothers and a few 
vagabonds for sole followers. Tim y 
fornied a mere gang of robbers. Pre- 
sently he was joined by several 
Indian eachpics and their warriors, 
and then bv a Spaniard named Zimv- 
zaiu and five -aud-t went v men, who 
carried arms in the names of IVrdi- 
nand and Spain. Thenceforward Pin- 
chogra adopted the same rallying 
cry; at the mid of 1 8ih"> the u royalist 
army” numbered eight hundred men, 
including Indians, and gained an im- 
portant advantage over the Chilian 
troops at Longalii, where a squadron 
of cavalry was annihilated by the 
long lances of tin- Indians. 'The 
Spanish faction in Chili, encouraged 
by this unexpected success, rec«»g 
nisod Piuchegra as their champion, 
and supplied him with arms and 
munitions of war. Deserters from 
the army of the Republic, adventurers 
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of all kinds, flocked to his standard, 
beneath which a thousand men were 
soon ranged. With these and his 
Indian allies to support him, he found 
himself master of a large track of 
country, attacked and pillaged towns, 
carried olf cattle and women to his 
camp in the Andes, and made his 
name everywhere dreaded. It was 
found necessary, to send large bodies 
of troops against him. These accom- 
plished little ; and it was not until 
1832 that his band was completely 
defeated and broken up — or rather, 
cut to pieces — he himself having pre- 
viously been betrayed to his enemies, 
and shot. No quarter was given to 
the fugitives, and the victor’s bulletin 
fbut Spanish bulletins are prover- 
bially mendacious) stated that only 
four men of the army— for it then 
really was a small army — escaped 
the slaughter. The Indian auxiliaries 
had rim at the beginning of the 
action. With one of the four sur- 


vivors, a caudiUo, or chief of some 
mark, named Don Vicente, Mr Pavie 
fell iu at Mendoza, daring the winter 
he passed there. The Pinchegra was 
silent and mysterious enough ; but a 
young French physician, settled iu 
the place, told his countryman the 
history of the last body of men that 
maintained with arms the right of 
Spain to her South American colonies. 
It is an interesting narrative, com- 
prising much personal adventure, and 
numerous* romantic episodes. The 
story of IVilalUon, an Indian found- 
ling, adopted by a cavalry regiment, 
in whose ranks he serves and is 
slain, aud that of Eosita, a lovely 
Linn Tin who loved and wa£ abandon- 
ed by an English naval officer, and 
whom Mr Pavie saw in the madhouse 
at Lima, where she inquired of every 
foreign visitor whether the frigate 
had returned, complete the South 
American portion of a very interest- 
ing book. 
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One of the most distinguishing tea- 
taros of public life in England is the 
judgment exercised upon the character 
of its public men. In oilier countries 
the public man is generally seen 
through a haze of opinion. The mi- 
nister of a foreign monarchy stands 
in the clouded light of the throne. 
If eminent, his fame is the result of 
secret councils, unknown circum- 
stances, ami personal intlucnces al- 
most purposely hidden from the na- 
tional mind. If unsuccessful, his 
failures are sheltered under his part- 
nership with the higher powers. lie 
is hidden in the curtains of the Cabi- 
net. At all events, he divides this 
responsibility with the monarch whose 
choice has placed him in office, and 
whose inti uence retains him in power. 
There arc no publications of privafe 
correspondence, no despatches, except 
garbled ones ; no secret instructions, 
hereafter to bo developed. All the 
materials for forming a true cstimato 
of the minister are withheld, by sup- 


pressing all the materials, for forming 
a true estimate of the man. Even if 
a biography of the individual is writ- 
ten, either by a friend or an enemy, 
it is generally greatly destitute that 
evidence from which alone posterity 
can come to a rational conclusion. 
But iu England — and it is to the hon- 
our of England — the vnreer of the 
public man is almost incapable of mis- 
conception. He has seldom been chosen 
by the caprice of power. 1 1 e must have 
given pledges as to character. Par- 
liament 1ms been the point from which 
he has launched into The navigation 
of public life: his principles must have 
undergone a probation before his pos- 
session of office, and the whole course 
of his after life is registered by cor- 
respondeuees, despatches, and authen- 
tic memorials, which may be made 
public at the requisition of any mem- 
ber of the Legislature. The twofold 
advantage of this publicity is, that 
public justice is sure to be done to 
character, and that every man acts 
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under a sense of that enlarged respon- 
sibility which is the safest guardian 
of public honour. If even to this feel- 
ing there may be exceptions, tills view 
is the true theory of Ministerial life ; 
and, among the imperfect motives of 
all human virtue, it is not the least 
that the documents arc in existence, 

hourly accumulating, and sure to be 
brought forward, which shall testify 
to the nation and the world against 
every act of individual shame. 

The record to which we now advert 
is a collection of letters, despatches, 
and orders, on a subject which formed 
some years ago the chief topic of 
Europe — the detention of Xapolcou at 
St Helena.; The treatment by the 
British officer to whom he was given 
in charge, the commands of Govern- 
ment, and the character of his cap- 
tivity, are now, for the first time, laid 
before the world on the testimony of 
unanswerable documents; and an au- 
thentic form is now given to the nar- 
rative of that melancholy period which 
closed on the most eventful, disturb- 
ing, changeful, and dazzling era of 
Europe for a thousand years ; the fifth 
act of the most magnificent drama of 
the modern f world ; the thunderstorm 
which, combining all the influences of 
a world long reeking with iniquity, 
the feculence of earth with the fires of 
heaven, at last burst down, perhaps 
to purify the moral atmosphere, or 
perhaps to warn nations of the still 
deeper vengeance to come, and startle 
them into regeneration. 

We now give a brief sketch of the 
governor of St Helena. Sir Hudson 
Lowe was born in Ireland, in Gal- 
way, in July 1769. His father was 
an Englishman, who had served as a 
medical officer with the British troops 
in the Seven Years’ War, and whose 
last service was as head of the medical 
department in the garrison of Gibral- 
tar, when* he died in 1801. 

Shortly after the birth of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, his father's regiment, the 
50th, being ordered to the West Indies, 
he was taken out with it, and thus 
muerwent the first hazard of a life 
of soldiership. On his return to Eng- 
Tan4Lj5e was made an ensign in the 
Kast • Devon Militia — probably the 
yopnges t in the service, for. he was 
but twelve years old. In 1787 he 
was appointed to an ensigney in the 


50th regiment, then at Gibraltar — ar- 
riving while the place was still in 
ruinous confusion from the memor- 
able siege. “The whole Jock was 
covered with fragments of broken 
shells and shot ; and there was not a 
house in the town, nor a building 
withiu the batteries, which did not 
bear the marks of its devastation.” 
O’Hara succeeded to Elliot as the 
governor, and seemed resolved to sig- 
nalise himself by his discipline. “ I 
was once,” says Sir Hudson, 44 proceed- 
ing with the escort, in order to reach 
the barrier- gate by daybreak, with 
my head down, to stem, as well as I 
was able, the tremendous gusts of rain 
and wind, wheu I heard myself very 
sharply spoken to by a mounted officer, 
who desired me to 4 hold up my head 
and look what I was about, for it was 
not as a mere matter of form I was 
ordered on that duty.’ ” This officer 
was General O’Hara. 44 This,” says 
the narrator, 44 is the only rial rebuke 
I ever experienced from a superior 
officer during the whole course of mv 
military life.” He approves of the 
rebuke. On another occasion, on 
parade, when the late Duke of Kent 
happened to have done something 
which displeased the General— on a 
rebuke, in the presence of the offi- 
cers, the Prince said, 44 1 hope, sir, 
I shall* always do my duty.” The 
General’s reply was, 44 And if you 
don’t, I shall make you do it.” It, 
however, happened that this man 
of fierce tongue showed himself at 
least unlucky in the field ; for, having 
been sent to take the command of 
Toulon, then in possession of the 
Allies, hi was taken prisoner in an 
unsuccessful sortie, and carried off by 
the besiegers. 

On leave of absence, after four 
years’ duty in the garrison, Lowe, 
then a lieutenant, travelled into 
France and Italy, and made himself 
master of the languages of both ; an 
accomplishment of prime value to a 
soldier, and which was the pivot of 
his fortunes. Oil his return to Gibral- 
tar, the war having broken out, the 
50th was ordered to Corsica, and 
garrisoned Ajaccio— the residence of 
that family who were afterwards to 
enjoy such splendid fortune. 

In a memorandum he says, 44 We 
were all delighted with our change of 
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quarters to Ajaccio. The town was 
well laid out, spacious, well built, 
and the citadel had excellent accom- 
modations, but not sufficient for all 
the officers. One of the best houses 
was occupied by the mother and sis- 
ters of Bonaparte. An officer of the 
50th, of the name of Ford, was, for a 
short time, quartered in the house, 
and spoke with much satisfaction of 
the kind manner in which the family 
acted towards hirn. The young girls — 
for such they were at that time — ran 
slipshod about the house, but hardly 
any notice was taken of them. There 
were several balls and parties given 
after our arrival*#fl0fff, but Madame 
Bonaparte was not invited to them, 
on account of the situation of her two 
sons (in France). She shortly after 
removed to Cargeso, originally a 
Greek colony, to a house which had 
been built or occupiedjLy Count Mar- 
bccuf while in the aipimistration of 
that part ot the island. It is not 
from my own recollection I mention 
those circumstances, because, strange 
as it may appear, I was not aware 
of the residence of any of the Bona- 
parte family at Ajaccio during nearly 
two years when We were ^n garrison 
in that town. I used frequently to 
hear Napoleon spoken of, but not as 
connected with the exploits generally 
mentioned as giving the first celebrity 
to his name — his share in the expul- 
sion of the British from Toulon.” 

The 50th subsequently served in 
Elba, Lisbon, and Minorca. To this 
last place flocked a large body of Cor- 
sican emigrants, who were formed into 
a corps culled the Corsican Hangers, 
the charge of which was intrusted to 
Lowe, then a captain. In 1800 they 
were attached to the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion under Abcrcrotnby, Lowe having 
the temporary rank of major. In the 
famous landing at Aboukir, on the 
8th of March 1801 — one of the mo'st 
brilliant exploits ever performed by 
an army*— the Corsican Rangers fought 
on the right of the Guards, and were 
warmly engaged ; they w r cre present 
also at the battle of Alexandria (March 
21, 1801), when the dashing attack of 
the French on the English lines was 
most gallantly defeated ; — an action 
which, in fact, in volved the compicst of 
Egypt, for the French fought no more, 
the rest of the campaign being a suc- 
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cession of marches and capitulations. 

In this campaign the Major had the 
_;ood fortune to save Sir Sydney 
Smith’s life ; for a picket, mistaking 
Sir Sydney for a French officer, .from 
his wearing a cocked hat (the Eng- 
lish wearing round hats), levelled 
their muskets at him, when Lowe 
struck up their pieces and saved him. 
Ilis activity in command of the out- 
posts received the flattering expres- 
sion from General Moore — “ Lowe, 
when you are at the outposts, I al- 
ways feel sure of a good night’s rest.” 
Moore, in writing to Lowe's father, 
said — “In Sir Ralph Abercromby he 
lost, in common with many others, a 
good friend ; but his conduct has 
been so conspicuously good, that I 
hope he will meet with the reward 
he merits.” In Sir Robert Wilson’s 
history of the campaign, Lowe is men- 
tioned as u having always gained the 
highest approbation,” and his Corsi- 
can Rangers as exciting, from their 
conduct and appearance, “the general 
admiration.” . 

On the Feacc of Amiens they were 
disbanded, but Lowe was-contirmed 
in his rank of Major- Commandant ; 
and after being placed on half-pay, 
was appointed to the 7th or Royal 
F u si leers, on Moore’s recommenda- 
tion ; adding, “ It is nothing more 
than you deserve ; and if I have been 
at all instrumental in briuging!t*about, 

I shall think the better of myself for 
it.” This generous testimony con- 
tinued to influence Lowe’s fortunes ; 
for on his arrival in Eugland, in 1802, 
lie was appointed one of the perma- 
n en t Assist a n t s Quarter m as ter- Ge- 
neral. “ I hav8 known you,” said 
Moore, “ a long time ; and I am 
confident your conduct, in whatever 
situation you may be placed, will be 
such as to do honour to those who 
have recommended you.” lie soon 
obtained a mark of still higher confi- 
dence. Before he had been many 
weeks in England, he was sent on a 
secret mission to Portugal, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the state of 
Oporto and the neighbouring cities. 
On this occasion he expressed his 
opinion of the practicability of de- 
fending the country by united British 
and Portuguese. Thus he gave an 
opinion contradictory to that of Eu- 
rope, but subsequently realised with^ 
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the most admirable success by Wel- 
lington. 

lie then proceeded to the Mediter- 
ranean, with an order to raise another 
regiment of Corsican Rangers. In 
the course of service with this corps, 
he commanded- at Capri, in the Bay 
of Naples; aud as the loss of this 
place formed one of the chief themes 
of foreign obloquy on this officer, we 
enter iuto a slight statement of the 
facts, less for the clearance of his cha- 
racter, than for the more important 
purpose of showing liow truth may he 
mutilated, partly by negligence in the 
geneial narrative, and partly by ex- 
aggeration in the personal enemy. 

* The island of Capri, in May 1800, 
had surrendered to a British squadron. 
Its possession was of value as block- 
ing up the Bay of Naples. Colonel 
Lowe, with five companies of his re- 
giment, aud a small detachment of 
artillery, were sent in May to garri- 
son the island. The whole regiment 
was subsequently sent. In August, 
Murat took possession the kingdom 
of Naples, aud his first expedition was 
to Capri, whose possession by a British 
force, seen from the windows of his 
palace, continually molested him. Ac- 
cordingly, on the Uh uf October, an em- 
barkation under General Lamar. pie 
attempted a landing near the town 
of Capri. Lowe with his Bangers 
hastened to the spot, and drove the 
enemy back to their ships. The island 
is three miles long, and about two 
miles across, tuul had 1000 inhabi- 
tants. Lowe had demanded a force 
jf 2100 men for its defence. The 
whole number under his command 
were 1400, of whont 800 wore a rogi- 
nent of Maltese, of a miscellaneous 
Inscription, and but im perfect y disci- 
plined, though commanded by a gal- 
lant officer, Major If am mill. Lowe 
placed this regiment in Ana-Capri, an 
devated district, on a platform of rock, 
;o be ascended only by 500 steps of 
done. The French landed 2000 men 
Imre. The Maltese regiment dis- 
persed themselves, notwithstanding 
,ho utmost efforts of Major ILnnm ill, 
vho, disdaining to follow their flight, 
vas killed ; finally, the whole of the 
Maltese regiment were taken pri- 
oners. Thus the 1400 men were 
educed to GOO, in the presence of a 
Vench force of 3000 1 Lowe’s object 


was now necessarily confined to de- 
fending the town of Capri, which ho 
did vigorously, for ten days of fre- 
quent attacks, in the hope of being 
succoured by the English squadron, 
which would have turned the tables 
on the besiegers, and caught the 
French General in a trap. But, from 
some cause* not easily accountable, 
the fleet did not appear, and the Cor- 
sican Bangers were left to the rotte.u 
and unprepared ramparts of the tow n. 
On the 15th the French cannon had 
made a practicable breach. Lowe 
still held out, and attempted to erect- 
ile w defences under the lire of the 
French guns; but the walls wore crum- 
bling, and the cannon of the town 
were rendered nearly unserviceable by 
the enemy’s lire. The French flotilla 
also approached. In the evening Lti- 
inarque sent in a flag of truce, de- 
manding the surrender of the garrison 
as prisoners of war, with the excep- 
tion of Lowe and five or >ix of his 
officers. Lowe would permit no dis- 
tinction between his officers aud sol- 
diers, nor suffer the wo:\!s pre-oner 
of war,” positively refusing to accept, 
of any other terms than to evacuate 
his post ujlh his arms and baggage.” 
On these forms alone the town was 
surrendered, and *»n the goth the gar- 
rison embarked at the Marina, with 
all the hbuours. of war.” in addition, 
if deserves to be remembered ih.it, on 
La inar«j lie's demanding that several 
of tin* foreigners, who had enlisted in 
the British service while prisoners, 
should he given up to him, Lowe's 
spirited answer was, “ You may shmd 
>/m;, but 1 will never give up a single 
man.’ 5 

On this occasion he received many 
flattering letters on his defence of the 
island under mu.Ii difficulties ; and 
among then-si, one from Major-Gene- 
ral land Forbes, expressing th«» sense 
which must be entertained by his su- 
perior, Sir John Stuart, “ of the iitiro- 
ini/ ting zeal, ability, and judgment 
which h is conduct had display ed, under 
the trying circumstances of Capri.” 

After various services on the Ita- 
lian coast, Colonel Lowe with his 
regiment was ordered on an expedi- 
tion against the Ionian Islands, then 
garrisoned by the French. On their 
conquest, ho was appointed governor 
of Ocphaiouia and Ithaca, with a re- 
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commendatory circular from General 
Oflwaid, commanding the expedition, 
and congratulating the people on the 
government of an officer u who had 
sl/Wvn himself the common father of 
all ranks and classes of their commu- 
nities.” In 1812 he obtained the 
rank of full Colonel, and returned on 
leave to England. “ I was then,” 
he says, “ in y twenty-fourth year 
of service, and had never been absent 
a single day from my public duty 
since the commencement of the war 
in 1703. I had been in England only 
once during that 1 1 is services 

were still required by Government ill 
matters of importance ; in inspecting 
foreign regiments to be taken into 
English pay ; in attendance on the ne- 
gotiations for the ncces.-i.im of Sweden 
to the Grand Alliance, <\v. etc. At 
the Swedish Court ho met the “ Queen 
of the Ellies,” the celebrated Madame 
de Staid, talking polities as usual. Sim 
had begun herperformanresin Sweden 
wit! * writing a letter of thirty pages 
to He mud otto, instnirfintj him Imv, to 
govern the. Swedes ; but she* was not 
always guiity of this extravagance of 
prcsmti/t(b>n. Silly in her political 
ninbiiion, she was hospitable in her 
homo. A little theatre was formed 

in her house for the French, ev» n in 

exile, cannot live without the follies 
of the theatre — where she am! her 
daughter exhibited scenes from ihe 
fph t(j roil of Racine. Hew her phy-i- 
ognomv might have agreed with the 
requisitions of the. stage, it b dillieult 
to conjecture, for Nature never clothed 
a female with a more startling ex- 
terior. She afterwards performed in a 
f/,ree of her own, in which her daugh- 
ter exhibited as a darn er ! And those, 
were the entertainments for ambas- 
sadors and princes ! — for Ecruadmte, 
then Princii- K.oval, came in, but soon 
disappeared. Wo should by no means 
wish to see the manners of foreign life 
adopted by the pliancy of English- 
women. 

The prince is thus described: #it I 
have never seen so remarkable a 
countenance as that of Bernadette ; 
an aquiline nose of most extraordi- 
nary dimensions — eyes full of lire— a 
penetrating took — with a countenance 
darker than that of any Spaniard —and 
hair so black that the portrait-paint- 
ers can find no tint dark enough to 


give its right hue : it forms a vast 
bushy protuberance round his head, 
and he takes great pains, I under- 
stand, to have it arranged In proper 
form.” When we had the honour of 
seeing the prince, which we did in 
Pomerania, when lie was about to 
march his army to the camp of the 
Allies, every lock of his hair was 
curled like a Brutus bust displayed 
in the window of a Parisian perm - 
<fuin\ Prom Sweden Colonel Lowe 
was summoned by Lord Cathcart, 
then ambassador to Russia, to join 
him at the Imperial headquarters in 
Poland. After an interview with the 
Czar, ho joined the Allied troops, and 
\va* present at the hard-fought battle 
of Bautzen oil the 2b th and 21st of 
May. I b.*re he iir<t saw that extraordi- 
nary man, whom lie afterwards was to 
see under such extraordinary circum- 
stance^ of change*. In his correspon- 
dence with Lord Bathurst, the Co- 
lonel suy.> — Between the town of 
Bautzen and the position of the Allies 

is a long elevated ridge 

In the morning a body of the enemy’s 
troops was observed to be formed on 
its civsr. Tn their front a small group 
was collected, which by our spy- 
glasses wo discovered to be persons 
«*f consequence in their army. Among 
them was most dearly distinguishable 
Napoleon himself. He advanced 
about forty or lifry paces, accompa- 
nied only by one of his marshals 
(conjectured to have been Beuuhar- 
nais), with whom he remained in con- 
versation, walking backwards and 
ft »r wards ( having dismounted) for 
nearly an hour. 

ik 1 was on an advanced battery 
in front of our position, and had 
a most distinct view of him. lie 
was dressed in a plain uniform 
coat, and a star, with a plain hat, 
different from .that of his mar- 
shals and generals (which were fea- 
thered) ; Ids air and manner so per- 
fectly resembling the portraits that 
there was no possibility of mistake. 
1 Io appeared to me conversing on 
some imlillorciit subject ; very rarely 
looking towards our position, of which, 
however, the situation in which he 
stood commanded a most, comprehen- 
sive. and distinct view.” 

In October, through Sir C. Stewart 
(now Marquis of Londonderry), he 
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was attached to the army under that 
great and bold soldier, Marshal 
BIticher, and was with hi in in every 
battle from Lcipsic to Paris. His 
description of the horrors of the 
French retreat, after the battle of 
Lcipsic, unfolds a dreadful picture of 
the sufferings of war. u For an extent 
of fifty miles, on the French route, 
there were carcasses of dead and 
dying horses without number ; bodies 
of men, who had been either killed, or 
died of hunger, sickness, and fatigue, 
lying in the roads and ditches ; par- 
ties of prisoners and stragglers brought 
in by the Cossacks ; blown -up ammu- 
nition waggons, in such numbers as 
absolutely to obstruct the road. . . 

Pillaged and burning towns and vil- 
lages marked, at the same time, the 
ferocity with which the enemy had 
conducted himself.” 

In the close of this memorable 
year, Colonel Lowe was ordered to 
Holland on a commission for organis- 
ing the Dutch troops who were to 
join Sir Thomas Graham's army; but 
(as It appears), at his "own request, 
liis destination was changed for the 
Prussian army, under Blucher, then 
crossing the Rhine. He was present 
at all the battles fought by that army 
on their march through France, form- 
ing, with its four German actions, no 
less than thirteen — of which eleven 
were fought against Napoleon in 
person. 

In all those campaigns he gallantly 
took the soldier’s share, being con- 
stantly at the Marshal’s side ; being 
present, on one occasion, when he 
was wounded ; on another, when the 
Cossack orderly was shot beside him; 
and on two others, when he narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner, being 
obliged to make a run of it, with the 
whole of his retinue, through a party 
of the enemy ; Bonaparte also having 
been nearly taken by him in the same 
way, on the jame day. He was pre- 
sent at the conferences of Chatillon, 
where he strongly joined those opin- 
ions which were in favour of the 
“Maxell to Paris;” and he had the 
honkin' of bearing the despatch to 
England' announcing the abdication 
of Napofafcfcu; which was instantly 
published^ fioni the Foreign Office, in 
a u Gazette Extraordinary.” Colonel 
Lowe was received with great dis- 


tinction. The Prince-Regent immedi- 
ately knighted him ; ana u*o PmARian 
order of Military Merit was conferred 
on him, with the order of St George 
from the Emperor of Russia. 9 
In 1814 Sir Hudson Lowe was 
promoted to the rank of major-gene- 
ral, and appointed quartermaster- 
general to the British troops in the 
Netherlands, commanded by the 
Prince of Orange. In’ that capacity 
lie visited the fortresses on the fron- 
tier, and drew up reports on their resto- 
ration. It is remarkable that among 
his plans was the recommendation of 
building a Work at Mont St Jean , as 
the commanding point at the junction 
of the two principal roads from the 
French frontier, on the side of Namur 
and Charleroi, to Brussels, aiul the 
direction in which an army must move 
for the invasion of Belgium. How 
much earlier the battle of Waterloo 
would have terminated, and how 
many gallant li\#s might have been 
saved by the possession of a fortress 
in the very key of the position, we 
may conjecture from the defence of 
Ilougomont. where the walls of a 
mere farmyard, defended by brave 
men, were sufficient to resist the 
entire left wing of the enemy during 
that whole hard-fought, decisive, and 
illustrious day. 

The new s of Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba roused all Europe. It was at 
once the most dexterous performance, 
and the most unwise act, of the great 
charlatan of empire. He ought to 
have delayed it, at least for a year. 
The negotiators at Vienna were al- 
ready on the verge of discontents 
which might have broken up the 
general alliance ; the troops were on 
the point of marching to their homes 
thus Europe was about to be. left, with- 
out defence, or even to a renewal of 
hostilities. But the escape of Napo- 
leon sobered all. The universal peril 
produced the universal reconciliation. 
And the Manifesto was issued in the 
shape of a universal declaration, pro- 
claiming Napoleon Bonaparte tho 
enemy of mankind. 

The position of Sir Hudson Lowe 
at Brussels made his advice of im- 
portance. The question was, where 
the Aided armies should expect the 
attack ? The 1’russiun generals were 
of opinion that they should be pre- 
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pared oil the side of Switzerland and 
Mayence. Sir Hudson Lowe, more 
sagaciously, affirmed that Brussels 
would be the object. Count Gneisc- 
nau, the Prussian quartermaster- 
general, finally decided to wait for 
the opinion of the Duke of Welling- 
ton on his arrival in the Netherlands. 
At this period, % \vhilc matters remained 
in a state of uncertainty as to the 
movements of France, Sir Hudson 
Lowe was offered the command of the 
British troops at Genoa, intended to 
act with the Austro- Sardinian army, 
and the squadron under Lord Ex- 
mouth, against the south of France. 
Unwilling to quit the great Duke, lie 
waited on him for his opinion. As 
all recollections of Wellington are 
dear to his country, we give his few 
words, in which, after saying that Sir 
W. Delaney (as his successor) might 
not at once be an fait at the business 
of the Olfiee, and as Sir G. Murray, 
44 who had been with him lor six 
years, was only on his return from 
Canada, si ill lie did a c/ood deal of 
his own business, and could do business 
with anyone." In short, 44 it was a 
case that must be left to himself.” 

Accordingly, he remained with the 
Duke until the beginning of J line, and 
then went to take his command. Oil 
liis way through Germany, he met at 
the imperial headquarters Blueher, 
Sch wart zenberg, and the Czar. With 
the last lie had the honour of a con- 
versation. The Czar received him in 
bis cabinet, quite alone; took him by 
the hand; said that he was glad to 
see him, but that it was an unfortu- 
nate circumstance which compelled 
him (the Czar) to come forward ; that 
oceans of blood might be again spilt ; 
but that, while that man (Napoleon) 
lived, there would be no hope of re- 
pose for Europe ; that armies must be 
kept up by every nation on a war 
footing; and that, in short, there 
appeared no other alternative than 
carrying on the war with vigour, and 
thus bringing it to the speedier close. 
Tho Czar spoke in English. He asked 
many other questions ; but seemed 
most gratified by knowing that the 
force under tho Duke of Wellington, 
instead of being 60,000 men, 'was, 
with the Allied forces of the Nether- 
lands, not less than 100,000. 

On reaching Genoa, the expedition 


sailed to the south of France ; but all 
the cities having suddenly hoisted the 
white flag, the war was at an end. 

Now began the only portion of his 
prosperous and active career, which 
could be called trying and vexatious. 
On the 1st of August 1815 he re- 
ceived an order to return immediately 
to London, for the purpose of taking 
charge of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

On his arrival in Paris he had 
communications with all the Cabinet. 
Lord Castlereagh asked him his opin- 
ion of the possibility of Napoleon’s 
escape. lie answered that lie could 
sec none, except in case of a mutiny, 
of which there had been two instances 
at St Helena. But on being informed 
of the nature of the intended garrison, 
he answered that its chance would be 
proportionally diminished. This was 
the only conversation which he ever 
had with Lord Castlereagh. On reach- 
ing London, he received the Ministe- 
rial orders for the charge of his me- 
morable prisoner. By Lord Liver- 
poors authority, he was told that if 
lie remained in charge for three years, 
the royal confidence, and, we pre- 
sume, the royal reward, 14 should not 
stop there.” Lord Ellenborough, 
Chief- Just ice, assured him, 44 that in 
the execution of the duty the law 
would give him every support.” Oil 
the 2: »d of August, the Directors of 
the East India Company appointed 
limi governor of St Helena; the com- 
mand of the troops, .with the local 
rank of lieutenant-general, was given 
to him ; and his salary was fixed at 
£ 12,000 a-year. 

The regulations for the safe keep- 
ing of Napoleon, adopted by the 
Secretary of Wav and Colonies, Lord 
Bathurst, and delivered to Sir George 
Cockburn, were (in outline) as fol- 
lows 

1. When General Bonaparte shall 
be removed from the Bcllerophou to 
the Northumberland, there shall be 
ail examination of tho effects which 
the General shall have brought with 
him. 

2. All articles of furniture, books, 
and wine, which the General shall 
have brought, shall be transhipped to 
the Northumberland. 

8. Under the head of furniture is 
the plate, provided it be not to such 
an amount as to bespeak it rather an 
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article of convertible property than 
for domestic use. 

4. His money, diamonds, and ne- 
gotiable bills of exchange, are to be 
given up. The admiral will explain 
to him that it is by no means the in- 
tention of Government to confiscate 
his property, but simply to prevent its 
being converted into an instrument 
of escape. 

The remainder consists of details. 
In the event of liis death, the dispo- 
sition of his property was to be deter- 
mined by his will, which would be 
strictly attended to. 

Bonaparte was to be always attend- 
ed by a military officer; and if he 
was permitted to pass the boundaries 
allotted to him, the officer was to be 
attended by an Orderly. ‘No indivi- 
dual of his suite was to be carried to 
St Helena but with his own consent, 
it being explained to him that he must 
be subject to the restraints necessary 
for the security of Bonaparte’s per- 
son. All letters addressed to him 
were to be delivered to the admiral, 
or governor, and read by them. Bo- 
naparte must be informed, that any 
representation addressed to Govern- 
ment would "be received, and trans- 
mitted, but must Retransmitted open 
to the governor MHdmirars inspec- 
tion, that they imgBi be enabled to 
transmit answers to any objections. 
If Bonaparte were to "be attacked 
with serious illness, the governor aiftd 
admiral were e$ch to direct a medical 
person, in addition to Jus own physi- 
cian, to attend him, and desire them to 
report daily on the state of his health. 
Finally, in the event of his death, the 
admiral was to give orders for the 
conveyance of his body to England. 

It would be difficult to conceive 
arrangements less severe, consistently 
with the urgent necessity of prevent- 
ing another war. 

On the embarkation on board the 
Northumberland, the arms were to be 
from the French officers on 
bo%s£; but to be packed carefully, 
and into the charge of the cap- 
tain. Niipffieon’s sword was not taken 
him, ahN$ the swords of the offi- 
p&n were restored on their arrival at 
Si; Helena. Orchis order, Count 
Montholon made a handsome melo- 
dramatic storypin the following 
style: “ His $p*ip (Lord Keith) 


said to him, in a voice suppressed 
(assourdie) by vivid emotion, 4 Eng- 
land demands your sword.’ The Em- 
peror, with a convulsive movement, 
dropped his hand on that sword, 
which an Englishman dared to de- 
maud. The expression of his look 
was his sole answer. It had never 
been more powerful, more superhuman 
(sur-humaine). The old admiral felt 
thunderstruck (foudroye). His tall 
figure shrank ; his head, whitened by 
age, fell upon his bosom, like that of 
a criminal humbled before his condem- 
nation.” This theatric affair Mr For- 
syth declares to be pure Jiction, The 
story is contradicted even by Las 
Cases, who says, in his journal — 44 1 
asked, whether it was possible that 
they would go so far as to deprive the 
Emperor of his sword V The admiral 
replied that it would be + respected ; 
but that Napoleon was the only per- 
son excepted, as all the rest would be 
disarmed.” The perpetual habit of 
frequenting the theatre spoils all the 
taste of France. The simplest action 
of life must be told in rbodomontade, 
and even the gravest facts must be 
dressed up in the frippery of fiction. 

On the 7th of August 1S15, Bona- 
parte was removed oil board of the 
Northumberland, with a suite ot 
twenty-five persons’ including Count 
and Countess Bertrand, with their 
three children ; Count ;md Countess 
Montholon, with one child , and Count 
dq^Las Cases, with his son, a boy of 
fourteen. As Mengoaud, the surgeon 
who had accompanied him from 
Rochefort was unwilling to go to St 
Helena ; O’Meara, the surgeon of the 
Bellerophou, was chosen by Bona- 
parte, and allowed by Lord Keith to 
attend him. 

They hove to at Madeira for re- 
freshments, and landed at St Helena 
on the 15tli of October. 

A letter of O’Meara to a Mr Finlay- 
sorj at the Admiralty, gives a charac- 
teristic detail of the voyage. 44 Dur- 
ing the passage the ladies were cither 
ill the whole time, or fancied them- 
selves to be so; in either of which 
cases, it was necessary to give them 
medicine, in the choice of which it 
was extremely difficult to meet their 
tastes or humours, br their ever- un- 
ceasing caprice. What was most 
extraordinary, they never complained 
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of loss of appetite. They generally 
ate of every dish at a profusely sup- 
plied tabic, of different meats, twice 
every day, besides occasional tiffins, 
bowls of soup, &c. They mostly 
bate each other, and I am the deposi- 
tary of their complaints — especially 
Madame Bertrand’s, who is like a 
tigress deprived of her young, when 
she perceives 'me doing any service 
for Madame Montholon. The latter, 
to tell the truth, is not so whimsical, 
nor subject to so many fits of rage as 
the other. 

“Bonaparte was nearly the entire of 
the time in perfect health. During 
the passage, Napoleon almost invari- 
ably did not appear out in the after- 
cabin, before twelve ; breakfasted 
either in bed or in his own cabin 
about eleven ; dined with the admi- 
ral about five ; stayed about half an 
hour at dinner, then left the table 
and proceeded to the quarter-deck, 
where he generally spent a couple of 
hours, either in walking, or else lean- 
ing against the breech of one of the 
guns, talking to De las Cases, lie 
generally spoke a few words to every 
officer who could understand him ; 
and, according to his custom, was 
very inquisitive relative, to various 
objects, llis suite, until the day be- 
fore we landed (three .days after our 
arrival), invariably kept their hats oil’ 
while speaking to him, and then, by 
his directions, remained covered. He 
professes his intention, I am informed, 
to drop the name of Bonaparte, and 
to assume that of a colonel he was 
very partial to, aud who was killed 
in Italy. 

u He is to proceed in a few days to 
Long wood, the present seat of the 
Lieutenant-governor, where there is 
a plain of above a mile and a half in 
length, with trees (a great rarity 
here) on it. lie is to have a captain 
constantly in tho house with him, and 
lie is also to be accompanied by one 
whenever he goes out. None of his 
staff are to go out, unless accom- 
panied by an English officer or soldier. 

44 I had a long conversation with 
him the day before yesterday. Among 
other remarks he observed, 4 Why, 
your Government have not taken the 
most economical method of providing 
for me. They send me to a place 
where every necessary of life is four 


times as dear as in i*uy other part of 
the globe ; and not content with that, 
they send a regiment here, to a place 
where there are already four times as 
many inhabitants as it can furnish 
subsistence to, and where there are a 
superabundance of troops. This is 
the way,’ continued he, 4 that you 
have contracted }'our national debt — 
not by the actual necessary expenses 
of w r ar, but by the unnecessary ex- 
penses of colonies.’ ” 

Napoleon w T as in the habit of pre- 
dicting the ruin of England, and 
pointing out, we may presume, with 
no intention of warning, the blunders 
of that policy which, however, had 
rescued Europe from the French yoke, 
and sent himself to moralise in a 
dungeon. 44 This island,” said he, 

44 costs, or will coat, two millions 
a-year, which is so much money 
throw'll in the sea. Your East In- 
dia Company, if their affairs ivcre 
narrowly scrutinised, would be found 
to lose instead of gaining, and in at few 
years must become bankrupt. Your 
manufactures, in consequence of the 
dearness of necessaries in England, will 
be undersold by those of France and 
Germany, and your •manufacturers 
will be ruined All this train of 
ill omen is profitable, if it were only 
to show how little we arc to depend 
upon the foresight of politicians. 
Here was unquestionably one’ of the 
most sagacious of human beings de- 
livering his ideas on the future, and 
that not a remote futtire, not a future 
of centuries, but a future within the 
life of a generation ; aud yet what 
one of these predictions has not been 
completely battled? The East Indian 
territories of England have been con- 
stantly aggrandising for nearly forty 
years of that period which was to have 
seen their bankruptcy. Tho manufac- 
tures of England, instead of total fail- 
ure, have been growing to a magnitude 
unequalled in the annals of national 
industry, . and are rapidly spreading 
over the globe. England, instead of 
struggling with exclusion from foreign 
commerce, and domestic disaffection, 
has possessed a peace, the longest in 
its duration, and the most productive 
in its increase of opulence, invention, 
and power, that Euro^'tN^^^aeeii. 
But if the malignanl- pri- 
soner may be prcsjim 
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verted his sagacity, his opinions were 
the opinions of the Continent; and 
every statesman, from Calais to Con- 
stantinople, occupied himself by count- 
ing on his fingers the number of years 
that lay between Englaudaud destruc- 
tion. Yet England still stands, the 
envy of all nations ; and will stand, 
while she retains her loyalty, her prin- 
ciple, and her honour; or, rather, 
while she retains her religion, which 
includes them ail. 

The exterior of St Helena is unpro- 
mising. ‘‘Masses of volcanic rock, 
sharp and jagged, tower np round the 
coast, and form an iron girdle. The 
few points where a landing can be 
effected are bristling with cannon.” 
The whole has the evidence of the 
agency of fire; and from the gigantic 
size of the strata, so disproportioned 
to Its circuit, it has been supposed the 
wreck of a vast submerged continent. 
But the narrow valleys, radiating from 
the basaltic ridge forming the back- 
bone of the island, have scenes of 
beauty. A writer on *the “ Geog- 
nosy” of the island, even describes 
those valleys as exhibiting an alterna- 
tion of hill and dale, and luxuriant 
and constant verdure. Even Napo- 
leon,^ in all his discontent, admitted 
that it had “ good air.” Or, as in some 
more detailed remarks transmitted by 
Las Cases — * After all, as a place of 
exile, perhaps St Helena was the best. 
In high latitudes we should have 
suffered greatly from cold ; and in any 
other Island of the tropics we should 
have expired miserably, under the 
scorching rays of the sun. The rock 
is wild and barren, no doubt; the 
climate is monstrous and unwhole- 
some; but the temperature, it must 
be confessed, is mild (douce).” 

It is of some importance to the 
national character to touch on those 
matters, as they show that Napoleon 
was not sent for any other purpose 
than security of detention. A West 
Indian island might have unduly 
hastened the catastrophe. A letter 
fromLieutenant-ColouelJackson gives 
even a more favourable testimony 
than has been generally conceived. 
He had beep a resident for several 
years* * .... • „ 

u Lylp&VMMn 4 thc influence of the 
SQutlfc^ael^fiMe^wiad, which is usu- 
aHyiii i‘trpbg1#lez6jfcelween the Cape 


and St Helena, the tropical heat is 
moderated thereby to a delightful 
temperature, and perhaps there is no 
finer climate to be found than in cer- 
tain parts of St Helena. In the town, 
I rarely saw the thermometer above 
80°, while the general height may 
have been about 75°. But I write 
from memory, having lost my register 
of the temperature, between Long- 
wood and Jamestown there is a dif- 
ference of eight or ten degrees. A 
fire is rarely necessary, unless per- 
haps as a corrective of the dampness 
produced by fog, to which the ele- 
vated portions of the island are occa- 
sionally liable. I believe the average 
duration of life to be much as iii Eng- 
land.” 

Mr Henry, who was stationed in 
the island as assistant -surgeon during 
Napoleon’s residence, gives even a 
more decided testimony. “ For a tro- 
pical climate, only 15° from the line, 
St Helena is certainly a healthy island, 
if not the most healthy of the descrip- 
tion in the world. During one period 
of twelve months, we did not lose one 
man by disease out of five hundred 
of the 66th quartered at Deadwood. 
In 1817, 1818, and 1811), Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, kept at the hospital, 
ranged from fifty-five to seventy de- 
grees ; with the exception of calm days, 
when it rose to eighty. In James- 
town, from the peculiar radiation of 
heat to which it was exposed, the 
temperature was sometimes upwards 

of ninety There i3 no 

endemic in the island 

The upper parts of St Helena, includ- 
ing the residence of l/onaparte, are de- 
cidedly the most healthy, and wc often 
moved our regimental convalescents 
from Jamestown to Deadwood for 
cooler and better air. The clouds 
moved so steadily and regularly with 
the trade-wind that there appeared 
to be no time for atmospherical accu- 
mulations of electricity, and we never 
had’ any thunder or lightning. No 
instance of hydrophobia, in inanorany 
inferior animal, had ever been known 
in St Helena.” 

We shall limit ourselves to an out- 
line of the transactions referring to 
Napoleon. He landed at Jamestow’n 
on th© evening of the 17th of October, 
where he remained for the night, and on 
the next day removed to the “ Briars,” 
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the coun try house of MrBalcombe, who 
afterwards became purveyor to the rev 
sidence at Long wood. Two procla- 
mations were immediately issued by 
the governor, Colonel Wilkes, one 
cautioning the inhabitants of the island 
against any attempt to aid the escape 
of “ General Napoleon Bonaparte 
and the other, prohibiting all persons 
from passing through any part of the 
island (except in the immediate yici- 
nity of the town) from nine at night 
until daylight, without having the 
parole of the night; and a third, 
placing all the coasts, and vessels or 
boats, under the control of the Admi- 
ral. A despatch from the Admiral, to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, ex- 
plained the choice of Longwood for 
the residence of the prisoner. “ I 
have not hesitated oil fixing on it. 
Longwood is detached from the gene- 
ral inhabited parts of the island, there- 
fore none of the inhabitants have oc- 
casion, or are at all Jikelj’, to be met 
with in its neighbourhood ; it is the 
most distant from the,parts of the coast 
always accessible to boats.” lie then 
mentions it as having an extent of 
level ground, perfectly adapted for 
horse-exercise, carriage- driving, and 
pleasant walking. The house was 
small, but it was better than any other 
in the island (out of the town) except 
the governor’s ; and by the help of 
the ships’ carpenters and others, was 
capable of convenient additions. Re- 
pairs were accordingly made, and 
everything was done that could fit it 
for a comfortable residence. 

The system of discontent, remon- 
strance, and, we must add, misrepre- 
sentation, was begun. A letter from 
the “.Grand Marshal, Count Ber- 
trand,” led the way. It protested 
against everything, and frequently 
applied the term “Emperor” to Na- 
poleon. The Admiral’s reply was fair 
and manly. It expressed regret for 
the. necessary inconveniences, and a 
desire to consult the wishes of Gene- 
ral Bonaparte ; but said that he was 
authorised to apply ?w title which had 
not been given by his Government. 
This refusal was perfectly justifiable, 
though it made one of the clamours of 
the time. The custom of European 
diplomacy is never to acknowledge a 
new title but by treaty, and in return, 
if possible, for some concession on the 


part of the claimant. The embar- 
rassments connected with the^pposite 
practice are obvious. Where is the 
line to be drawn? If every ruler, 
however trifling his territory, or how- 
ever recent his usurpation, were to fix 
his own title, all the relations of pub- 
lic life might be outraged. The crea- 
ture of every revolution might be au- 
thenticated the legitimate possessor 
of sovereignty— an upstart received 
into the family of kings, become a 
living encouragement to political con- 
vulsion. All the declamation which 
was lavished on the denial of the Im- 
perial title to Bonaparte, amounted to 
the maxim, that success justifies usur- 
pation. If, in general life, no man 
can bear a title without the sanction 
of the laws — to avoid the disturbance 
of the Civil order, why should not the 
same sanction be demanded where the 
result of' concession without cause 
might influence the highest interests of 
public life ? There can be no question 
that the Imperial title, continued to 
Napoleon by .the credulity of Alex- 
ander, laid the foundation of the re- 
newed disturbances of France and 
Europe. It had placed him within 
sight of power again ; it.had fixed the 
eye of French conspiracy on him ; it 
had conveyed to all his partisanship 
the idea that he still was an object of 
fear to Europe, and it thus revived 
the hope of his restoration. TlTls dan- 
gerous concession made him, while at 
Elba, the virtual Emperor of France 
— prompted him to contemplate the re- 
sumption of the sceptre — pointed him 
out as a rallying point for disaffection 
— connected his mock crown with his 
former sovereignty — and left the peace 
of the world to the hazard of the die 
which was thrown at Waterloo. 

If it be said that the concession 
which was dangerous at Elba was 
trilling at St Helena, we have no 
hesitation ill accounting for the sud- 
den forgetfulness of Napoleon ex- 
hibited by France to the refusal of 
the title. “ General” Bonaparte lived 
only in the recollection of a broken 
army; the “Emperor” lived in the 
pride and passions of the people. It 
was essential to dissolve this com- 
bination ; to show that the prestige of 
his name existed no longer ; that he 
was an object of fear no more ; and 
especially, that his connection with 
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title-loving France was to be cut 
asundeftor the remainder of his exis- 
tence. All this was done, and could 
alone be done, by refusing to continue 
that title to the prisoner, which Eng- 
land had loftily refused to him in the 
height of his power. 

Even Napolcbn himself was so fully 
convinced of the contradiction between 
bis present state and his former, that 
he subsequently wrote a Memorial 
addressed to the Governor, contain- 
ing this declaration : u Seven or eight 
months ago Count Montholon pro- 
posed, as a means of removing the 
little inconveniences which were ever 
recurring, the adoption of an ordinary 
name. . . . I am quite ready 

to take any ordinary name ; and I 
repeat that, when it may be deemed 
proper to remove me from this cruel 
abode, I am resolved to remain a 
stranger to politics, whatever may be 
passing in the world. Such is my re- 
solve ; and anything which may have 
been said different from this would not 
be the fact.” 

Unfortunately, it was wholly im- 
possible to rely on any declaration of 
this kind, and it would have been ab- 
solute folly tqliave hazarded the peace 
of Europe on the contingency of Na- 
poleon’s keeping his word. He had 
gone to Elba with the same protest 
against politics, he had publicly de- 
clared Tliat his political life was ended ; 
and the weakness of giving credit to 
that declaration cost the lives of per- 
haps fifty thousand men, and might 
have cost a universal war. 

If the strictness of the regulations 
at St Helena have been matter of 
charge against this country, it is to be 
remembered that the highest interests 
might have been endangered by his 
escape ; that no royal captive" was 
ever so indulged before ; and that 
England was but a trustee for the 
tranquillity of the world. The in- 
structions were the most lenient pos- 
sible, consistently with his safe keep- 
ing. A captain was to ascertain 
his presence twice in the twenty -four 
hours. Whenever Napoleon rode or 
walked beyond the boundaries where 
the sentinels were placed, he was to 
be attended by an officer. Napoleon 
and his attendants were to be within 
bis house at nine d’clock every night. 

If th«&e restrictions might be con- 


sidered severe, it is to be remembered 
.that they were only severities against 
the necessity of a second Waterloo. 
It is to be observed, also, that these 
regulations all took place before the 
arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. The 
English mind revolts against confine- 
ment of any kind ; but the limits of 
Napoleon’s grounds, within which he 
might take exercise ‘ unattended by 
any „ officer, embraced a circuit of 
twelve miles ! The ground was nearly 
flat, and. well covered with turf. On 
the plain of Dcadwood, adjoining, was 
an excellent race-course, a mile and 
a half long, of which one mile was in 
a straight line. The house at Long- 
wood had been used by the former 
governor as a villa ; but it was small, 
consisting only of five rooms. To 
these, however, additions were made ; 
the whole being merely a temporary 
residence until the completion of a 
house on a larger scale, which was 
preparing in England. 

It became the peevish custom of 
the French, on the arrival of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, to contrast his conduct 
with that of Sir George Cockburn, and 
speak of their satisfaction with the 
latter ; but they quarrelled equally 
with both. A letter from O’Meara 
to his correspondent Finlayson (not 
printed in his volumes), says : u Na- 
poleon inveighs most bitterly against 
the English Ministry for sending him 
here. lie has been for some time back 
at Longwood, where he is tolerably 
well lodged, considering the island ” 

As to his displeasure at being sent 
to the island, he should have regarded 
himself as peculiarly well treated ; for 
what must have been liis condition 
in the custody of any other govern- 
ment? He must have been sent to 
a fortress with no other liberty of ex- 
ercise than within the space of the 
ramparts ho must have had senti- 
nels everywhere on his steps, and 
have been subjected to all the rigid 
regulations of a garrison, and per- 
haps altogether separated from his 
attendants and general society. The 
greater probability of escape in Europe 
would have required the greater strict- 
ness ; and the necessity of the case 
must have made his confinement little 
better than that of the dungeon. What 
liberty was allotted to Louis Napoleon 
in Ham for six years ? What liberty 
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was allotted to Toussaint Louver ture 
by Napoleon himself? — a damp dun- 
geon until he died. What liberty 
was allotted to the State prisoners 
under the Empire?— or what liberty 
was allotted to the English officers 
confined in the casemates of Bichc ? 
Instead of such restrictions, he had a 
largo space of a healthy island in 
which he mighfc move, without watch 
or ward, with a crowd of attendants 
of his own choice round him, with 
such society as lie chose to receive, 
with a sumptuous table kept for him, 
and every deference paid to his fame 
and rank, compatible with that es- 
sential point, the prevention of his 
escape, which lie appears to have been 
constantly meditating. 

An order prohibiting the general 
access of the population to Longwood 
was now issued. Napoleon at this 
vras in great indignation. lie said to 
O'Meara, “ It was absurd to prohibit 
people from visiting him, while he was 
at liberty to go out and call upon them. 
. . . I will never receive any per- 

son coming with a pass from the Ad- 
miral, as I will immediately set down 
the person receiving it as being like the 
donor, and a spy upon me.” . . . 

Then becoming moro warm, lie said, 
44 Who is the Admiral ? I have never 
heard his name as the conqueror in a 
battle, either singly or in general ac- 
tion. . . . It is true, he lias ren- 

dered his name infamous in America ; 
and so he will now render it here, on 
this desolate rock.” 

Stopping then with much agitation, 
and looking at me» earnestly — “Next 
to your Government exiling me here, 
the worst thing they could have done, 
and the most msufferable to my feel- 
ings, is sending me with such a man as 
he. I shall make my treatment known 
to all Europe. It will be a reflection 
and a stain on his posterity for cen- 
turies. What ! does he want to intro- 
duce Turkish laws into the Iiock? 
Other prisoners under sentence of 
death are allowed to communicate, by 
the laws of England and all other civi- 
lised nations.” 

The fact was, that Napoleon wished 
to accomplish an object incompatible 
with the purpose of his being 1 * sent to 
the island ; he demanded all the conve- 
niences of perfect freedom — of course 
for the purpose of escape. However, 


to avoid all shadow of cruelty, the 
passports were finally left to the dis- 
tribution of Bertrand. 

O’Meara further says, “ He has since 
discovered that the Admiral’s conduct 
has been most grossly and shamefully 
misrepresented and blackened to him. 
The people he is surrounded by at 
present give me some faint idea of 
what the court of St Cloud must have 
been during his omnipotent sway. 
Everything here is disguised and 
mutilated.” 

Napoleon’s theatrical rants were 
sometimes amusing. Foreigners can 
rail fluently enough at misfortune, but 
they always forget the share which 
they had in bringing it on themselves. 
“Behold the English Government!” 
said lie one day, gazing round on the 
stupendous rocks which encompassed 
him ; “ this is their liberality to the 
unfortunate, who, confiding in what is 
called their national character, in an 
evil hour gave himself up to them ! 
But your Ministers laugh at your laws. 

I thought once that the English were 
a free nation ; but I now see that you 
arc the greatest s/ares in the world. You 
all tremble at the sight of that man.” 

“ Another time, talking to me 
(O’Meara) about the island, he said, 
4 In fact, I expect nothing less from your 
Government than that they will send 
out an executioner to despatch me. They 
send me here to a horrible rock; where 
even the water is. not good. They 
send out a wr/Vorwith me, who docs not 
know how to treat a man like me, and 
who puts a camp under my nose, so 
that I cannot put my head out without 
seeing my jailors. Here we are treated 
like felons : a proclamation is issued 
for nobody to come near and touch us, 
as if we were lepers.’ ” 

O’Meara’s description of the officers 
in attendance on Napoleon is suffi- 
ciently contemptuous. Of Montholou 
he speaks most offensively.. He ad- 
mits Bertrand to be a “ good man 
but lie thus characterises Gouj-gaud, 
whose quarrel with Sir Walter Scott 
once made some noise : “ Gourgaud is 
now recovering from dysentery. Dur- 
ing his illness, I never saw a man be- 
tray so much fear of dying as he did 
ou various occasions. One night a 
large black beetle got into the bed, 
and crawled up alongside of him. His 
imagination immediately magnified the * 
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insect into a devil, or some other for- 
midable apparition, armed with talons, 
long teeth, and ready to tear away his 
lingering soul from its mortal abode. He 
shrieked, became terribly agitated and 
convulsed ; a cold sweat bedewed his 
pallid face; and when I entered he 
presented all the appearance of a man 
about to expire, with the most terrific 
ideas Of what would be his future lot; 
and it was not till after a considerable 
time that he could be restored to some 
degree of composure.” Gourgaud had 
in some degree provoked this descrip- 
tion by his previous fanfaronades . 
When he arrived in the island he had 
produced a sword to the daughters of 
Mr Balcombc, on which he had him- 
self represented in the act of killing a 
Cossack who was about to take Bona- 
parte prisoner, with a pompous in- 
scription narrating the feat. At the 
end of the blade he made them observe 
a spot, as if stained with the blood of 
two Englishmen, slain by him at Wa- 
terloo. He gave the last finish to this 
44 passage of arms,” by saying, that in 
the same battle he might have made 
the Duke prisoner ! 41 but that he saw 
the business was decided, and he was 
unwilling to produce any further effu- 
sion of human blood ! ” (“Credit — 
believe it who will,” says O’Meara.) 
Daring Gourgaud’s illness, however, 
he seemed to have forgotten all his 
chivalify — as, one day, u whining and 
lamenting over hia state, he said, with 
many tears , ‘He did not know for 
what he was exiled, for he had never 
done harm to mortal man.’ ” 

O’Meara’s own history was a varied 
one. He had begun his course as an 
assistant-surgeon in the 18th, in 1804 ; 
but a duel happening in the regiment, 
in which he acted as second, a court- 
martial was the consequence, and he 
retired from the array. He then 
served as a navai surgeon, for many 
years, in, the Mediterranean and the 
West Indies, with Maitland (captain 
of the Bellerophon), who gave him 
an advantageous character. He was 
then selected as the surgeon in at- 
tendance on Napoleon. The quick 
observation of that sagacious person- 
age saw instantly that O’Meara might 
be useful in more capacities than those 
!>f his profession ; he flattered him with 
fib cbfffidence, and converted him 
into partisanship. 


Nothing bnt the extraordinary self- 
ishness of Napoleon’s character could 
have stooped to those perpetnal com- 
plaints. A man who had sat upon 
the first throne of the Continent ought 
to have felt that nothing, after such a 
catastrophe, could be worth a care. 
A man of true grandeur of mind, after 
ha ving seen all the diadems of the 
Continent under his feet, ought to 
have scorned any inferior degree of 
power — been utterly indifferent to 
title, wealth, or the homage of de- 
pendents. A philosopher would have 
despised the mockery of ex-emperor- 
ship ; rejected the affectation of a 
power which he was to possess no 
more; and, having been once forced to 
submit to a change of fortune which 
displaced him from the summit of 
society for ever, would have been con- 
temptuous of living on the fragments 
of his feast of supremacy. But Napo- 
leon had no sense of this generous and 
lofty disdain — he clung to the wrecks 
of his royalty. Ho was as anxious 
to sustain the paltry ceremonial of 
kissing a hand, as w hen he saw kings 
crowding to his palace ; and showed 
as much fretfulness at the loss of the 
most pitiful mark of respect, as he 
could at an insult to a throne which 
threw its shado.w across the civilised 
world. This anomaly is easily ex- 
plained. The spirit of selfishness be- 
longs to all foreign life. Its habits, 
its amusements, its perpetual passion 
for frivolous excitement, its pursuit 
of personal indulgence in every shape, 
high or low, utterly extinguish all the 
nobler attributes mind — substitute 
fierceness for fortitude, rashness for 
decision— and feeble repinings against 
fate, for the dignity which makes de- 
feat but another occasion of showing 
the superiority of man to fortune. 
Napoleon was selfishness embodied, 
and was as important to himself at 
St Helena as in the Tuileries. 

On the 10th of January 1810, Sir 
Hudson Lowe received a despatch 
from Earl Bathurst, stating that, on 
his arrival at St Helena, he should 
notify to all the attendants of Na- 
poleon that they were at perfect 
liberty to leave the island for Europe 
or America ; but that those who re- 
mained should declare, in writing, 
that they were prepared to submit to 
the necessary restrictions. To Sir 
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Hudson the orders were— 44 You are 
to continue to treat Napoleon Bona- 
part* no a prisoner of war, until fur- 
ther orders.” 

The governor reached St Helena on 
the 14th of April, and on the 16th he 
visited Bonaparte, having given him 
previous notice of his intention. The 
visit was unlucky, for even the hour 
was constituted* into an offence. Las 
Cases thus mentions the visit : 44 The 
new governor arrived at Longwood 
about ten o’clock, notwithstanding 
the rain, which still continued. He 
was accompanied by the admiral, who 
was to introduce him, and who had, 
no doubt , told him that this was the 
most suitable hour for his visit. The 
emperor did not receive him — he was 
indisposed; and even had he been 
well, he would not have seen him. 
The governor, by this abrupt visit, 
neglected the usual forms of decorum. 
It was easy to perceive that this was 
a trick of the admiral. The governor, 
who probably had no intention to 
render himself at all disagreeable, ap- 
peared very much disconcerted. We 
laughed in our sleeves. As to the ad- 
miral, he was quite triumphant . The 
governor, after long hesitation, and 
very evident marks of ill- humour, took 
Ills leave rather abruptly. We doubted 
not that this visit had been planned 
by the admiral, with the view of pre- 
possessing us against each other at 
the very outset.” 

The English -reader of this incident 
will find in it the key to the whole 
conduct of Napoleon and his atten- 
dants was determined to turn 
everything into an offence, and they 
were equally determined to turn every- 
thing into an intrigue. The narrative 
foolishly and malignantly represents 
the conduct of a naval officer of high 
character in the light of a paltry ruse, 
and for no imaginable purpose but Ill- 
will. 41 They laughed in their sleeves ” 
at the .success of this ruse . The ad- 
miral was triumphant , because the 
governor was vexed ; and Napoleon 
was, of course, conqueror on the oc- 
casion. This is the most pitiful of all 
gossip, and is unworthy of even the 
nursery. Let this be contrasted with 
the manly account by the governor 
himself of the first interview which 
took place next day at four. “I was 
accompanied by Sir G. Cockburn. 
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General Bertrand received us in the 
dining-room serving as an antecham- 
ber, and instantly ushered me into an 
inner room, where I found him (Napo- 
leon) standing, having his hat in his 
hand. Not addressing me when I 
came in, but apparently waiting for 
mo to speak to him, I broke silence 
by saying, 4 I am come, sir, to present 
my respects to you. 1 4 You speak 
French, sir, I perceive ; but you also 
speak Italian. You once commanded 
a regiment of Corsicans.’ I replied, 

4 the language was alike to me.’ 4 We 
will speak, then, in Italian ; and imme- 
diately commenced a conversation 
which lasted about half an hour — the 
purport of which was principally as 
follows. He first asked me, 4 where 
I had sewed ? — how I liked the Corsi- 
cans ? They carry the stiletto ; are 
they not a bad people ? ’ (looking at 
me very significantly for an answer.) 
My reply was — 1 They do not carry 
the stiletto, having abandoned that 
custom in our service. They have 
always conducted themselves with 
propriety ; I Was very well satisfied 
with them.’ 

44 lie asked me if I had not been 
in Egypt with them ; and on my re- 
plying in the affirmative, lie entered 
into a long discussion respecting that 
country. 4 Menou was an imbecile. 
If Kleber had been there, you would 
have been all made prisoners.' ” T° this 
ungracious remark the governor seems 
to have abstained from any reply. 
How easily might he have reminded 
Napoleon of Acre ! and the difficulty 
which he found then of taking pri- 
soners even the crews of two English 
ships, who drove him from the walls 
at the head of his army, and virtually, 
after hunting him from Syria, drove 
him into the desertion of Egypt. In 
the French narratives of war, the 
general who has been beaten is always 
an imbecile . It is ail extraordinary 
trait of character in Napoleon to have 
ventured on the subject at all. Ycfc 
he expatiated on it, as if he had never 
known defeat on its shores. 44 He 
blamed Abercromby for not having 
lauded sooner, or for not proceeding 
to another point. Moore, with his six 
thousand men, ought to have been all 
destroyed.” Ho admitted, however, 
tho bravery of the gelfcrals. 44 He 
asked me if I knew Hutchinson, and 
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whether he was the same who had 
been arrested at Paris” (for the escape 
of Lavalette). “His question on this 
point betrayed great interest.” The 
subject of Egypt was resumed. <fc It 
was the most important geographical 
point in the world, and had always 
been considered so. He had recon- 
noitered the line of the Canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez ; he had calcu- 
lated the expense at ten or twelve 
millions of livres (half a million ster- 
ling, he said, to make me understand 
more clearly the probable cost of it) ; 
that a powerful colony being esta- 
blished there, it wonld have been im- 
possible for us to have preserved our 
empire in India.” 

This remark is an example of the 
dashing way in which foreigners settle 
all the affairs of the world. If Napo- 
Jeon had been asked to show how a 
French colony in Egypt could have 
overthrown an Indian empire, lie must 
have been profoundly puzzled. A 
French colony would, doubtless, have 
prevented the overland passage. Yet, 
wiihout that passage,* India had been 
^ours, or in the direct progress to be 
ours, for a hundred years ! What 
could a colony in Egypt have done 
while the lied Sea was" blocked np by 
English ships ? How could it trans- 
port an army over the Desert — through 
Arabia, Persia, and the passes of the 
Himalaya? — and without an army, 
what could they do in India ? The 
“ much greater chance was, that a 
French colony would have been starved 
or slaughtered* as the French army in 
Egypt would have been, but for its 
capitulation. The same absurdity is 
common to other services. The Rus- 
sians, from the peasant to the throne, 
think that India is at their mercy, 
from the instant of a battalion’s ap- 
pearing on the verge of Tartary, 
while they are forced to acknowledge 
that the Desert is. impassable by any 
army in summer ; and General Pe- 
rowsky, in an expedition which deci- 
mated bi§ army, half way to Thibet, 
has profwcd it to be equally impassable 
in # winter. Or, may we not ask, if 
this mighty conquest* is so much a 
mattey pf calculation, why have not 
the pofcr and .feeble tribes of the 
Caucasus ^egg conquered in a war of 
twenty yferjfwithin a stone’s throw 
,©f the Russian ^frontier ?— while in 


India, after a march across swamps, 
sands, and mountains, they would 
have to meet an army of two hundred 
thousand men (easily increased to 
half a million), led by British officers? 

The people of the United States are 
equally absurd in their speculations 
on the conquest of Canada. They 
pronounce it ready to drop into their 
hands, like fruit from «the tree. Yet, 
every attempt at the invasion of 
Canada has resulted only in ridiculous 
defeat ! 

Napoleon again railed at Menou, 
and concluded with the remark, which 
ho pronounced in a very serious man- 
ner : 44 4 In war, the gain is always 
with him who commits the fewest 
faults.’ It struck me as if be was re- 
proaching liimsclf with some great 
error.” 

In this curious interview, Sir G. 
Cockburn’s having been shut out 
by a mere accident was made the 
most of, as a charge of incivility 
against the governor. We give Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s own version. He bad 
been accompanied by the admiral ‘to 
Longwood. 44 In order that there 
might be no mistake respecting the 
appointment being for Sir George 
Cock bum as well as myself, I dis- 
tinctly specified to Bertrand that wo 
should go together. We went, and 
were received in the outer room by 
Bertrand, who almost immediately 
ushered me into Bonaparte’s presence. 
1 had been conversing with him for 
nearly half an hour, when, on his 
asking me if I had brought with me 
the Regent’s speech, I turnm round 
to ask Sir George Cockburn if I had 
not given it to him V and observed, to 
my surprise, that he had not followed 
me into the room. On going out, I 
found him in the antechamber much 
irritated. He told inc that Bertrand 
had almost shut the door in his face 
a3 he was following me Into the room, 
and that a servant had put his arm 
across him. lie said he would have 
forced his way, but that ho was ex- 
pecting I would have turned round to 
see that he was following me, when 
he supposed I would have insisted on 
our entering the room together. I 
told him I know nothing of his not 
being in the, same room till Bonaparto 
asked me for the Regent’s speech. . . 
Bonaparte was ready to receive him 
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after I had left the room; but he would 
not go in. Bertrand and Montholon 
have been with him since, making 
apologies. But the admiral, I believe, 
is still not quite satisfied about it.” 

# Napoleon’s conversation was essen- 
tially rough, a circumstance to be 
accounted for, partly by his birth, 
and partly by his camp education. 
O’Meara mentions that Montholon, 
having brought a translation of the 
paper which the domestics who de- 
sired to remain with him were to 
sign, Napoleon, looking at it, said — 
4 4 This is not French — it is not sense:” 
44 Sire,” said the other, u it is a literal 
translation of the English.” 44 How- 
ever,” said Napoleon, 44 it is neither 
French nor German (tearing it in 
two) — you are a fool” Then, look- 
ing it over, he said — 44 He makes a 
translation into stuff, which is not 
French, and is nonsense to any French- 
man.” 

As we are not the defenders of the 
governor, and the subject of mere de«r 
fence is now past by, we shall chiefly 
give abstracts of the conversation of 
his memorable prisoner. He asked 
O’Meara if lie had been at Alexan- 
dria. 44 Yes, in a line- of- battle ship.” 
44 But 1 suppose you could not enter 
the harbour V” O’Meara told him, 
14 that we soon found a passage 
through which any vessel might go. 
This he would not believe for some 
time, until I told hiui that I saw the 
Tigris and the Canopus, of eighty 
guns each, enter with ease.’ 4 Why I 1 
said he, with astonishment, 4 that 
Commodore Bnrrc, whom yon took 
in the Kivoli, was ordered by me to 
sound for a passage when I was there, 
and he reported to me that there was 
not a possibility of a linc-of-battle 
ship’s entering the harbour.’ lie ob- 
served, then, ‘that the fleet might 
have beai saved if lie had done his 
duty.’ I told him, then, that we had 
blocked up the passage by sinking 
two vessels laden with stone in [t ; 
to which ho replied, 4 that ft was 
easy to remove such obstacles.’ ” 

The expenses of Napoleon’s house- 
hold were heavy. On the voyage 
out, between the 8th of August and 
the 17th of November, they had con- 
sumed a hundred dozens of win’e, be- 
sides some casks of an inferior kind 
for the servants. In one of the go- 


vernor’s despatches to Lord Bathurst, 
two fortnights’ accounts are given 
from Mr Balcombe, purveyor to Long- 
wood. The amount of one fortnight 
is an expenditure of £683, 5s. 4d. ; 
and of the other, £567, 10s. 4d. ; the 
annual expense, at the former rate, 
thus amounting to above £16 x 000, and 
at the latter to £13,000 — nine per- 
sons, with four childreu, being the 
family ; the rest, with the exception 
of the two officers in attendance, being 
servants — the whole number amount- 
ing to 50. 

Ono day, on hearing that Napoleon 
had not been seen by the attendant 
officer, the governor visited Long- 
wood. 44 1 passed,” said he, 44 through 
his dining-room, drawing-room, and 
another room, in w'hich were display- 
ed a great number of maps and plans 
laid out oil a table, and several 
quires of writing, ancUwas then intro- 
duced into an inner room, with a 
small bed in it, and a couch, on which ' 
Bonaparte was reclining, having only 
his dressing-gown on, and with- 
out his shoes.” On the governor’s 
expressing regret for his indisposition, 
and offering him medical advice, 44 1 
w r ant no doctor,” said he. On his 
asking 44 whether Lady Bingham had 
arrived, and being answered that her 
non-arrival was owing to the, delay 
of the Adamant transport, which was 
also bringing wines, furniture* Ac., 
for Long wood, lie said — 4 It was all 
owing to the want of a chronometer; 
that it was a miserable saving of the 
Admiralty not to give fivery vessel of 
above tw'o hundred tons one ; and that 
he had done it in France.’ After apause, 
he asked — 4 What was the situation 
of affairs in France Avhcn I left Eu- 
rope?’ I said, ‘Everything, I be- 
lieve, w'as settled there.’ Beau- 
champ’s Campaign of 1814 was lying 
on the floor near him. Ho asked me 
if I had written the letters referred 
to in the appendix to this work. I 
answered, 4 Yes.’ 4 1 recollect Mar- 
shal Blucher at Lubeck,’ said he ; 4 iu 
he not very old?’ 4 Seventy - five 
years,’ I replied, 4 but still vigorous 
— supporting himself on horseback 
for sixteen hours a-day, when "cir- 
cumstances render it necessary.’” 

Napoleon then, after a pause, re- 
turned to the usual observations on 
his captivity. 41 1 should have aur- 
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rendered myself,” said Ije, to the Em- 
peror of Russia, who was my friend, 
or to the Emperor of Austria, who 
was related to me. There is courage 
in putting a man to death, but it is 
an act of cowardice to let him lan- 
guish, and to poison him in so horrid 
an island, and so detestable a cli- 
mate.” To the governor’s remark 
that St' Helena was not unhealthy, 
and that the object of the British 
Government was, to make his resi- 
dence on the island as satisfactory to 
himself as possible, he said — 44 Let 
them send me a coffin — a couple of 
balls in the head is all that is neces- 
sary. What does it signify to me 
whether I lie on a velvet couch or on 
fustian? I am a soldier, and accus- 
tomed to everything.” 

As to his repeated expression, that 
he might have put himself into the 
hands of othens, and that he volun- 
tarily gave himself up to England, 
there can be no doubt of his conscious 
falsehood on both points. The French 
provisional government would not 
have suffered him to pass the fron- 
tier; nor would he have given him- 
self up to Captain Maitland if ho 
could have escaped to America. He 
also dreaded the sentence of the 
Bonrbons, who 'would probably have 
imprisoned, or even put him to death, 
as they did Ney and Labedoycrc, and 
as Mil rat was shot by order of the 
Neapolitan government. If he had 
fallen into Bluchcr’s hands, that officer 
proposed to have him shot in the ditch 
of Vincennes, bn the very spot where 
the Due d’ Enghien was murdered ; a 
proposal which was ineffectual only 
through the generous objections of the 
Duke of Wellington. The proclama- 
tion of the Allied sovereigns had already 
put him in a state of outlawry with 
Europe. Napoleon knew all this: 
he had been a prisoner at Malmaison; 
and though spared for the moment, 
he might be convinced that, on the 
withdrawal of the Allied troops, his 
life would have been demanded by 
the tribunals. Thus his declarations 
of confidence in England amounted 
simply to the belief that he would not 
be pit <0 death in its hands. He was 
too suppose that he could 

havbH^CTjBfapoge again , to Juft he fire- 
branT| ofirtjfaffiniinent, of to play once 
more tTkflwccftff foyalty in Elba. 


The inveteracy of Napoleon in his 
hatred of the governor almost amount- 
ed to frenzy. After one of these 
interviews, ho said, u I never saw 
such a horrid countenance. lie 
(Sir II. Lowe) sat in a chair oppo- 
site to my sofa, and on the little 
tabic between us was a cup of coffee. 
His physiognomy- made such an un- 
favourable impression on mo that 
I thought his looks had poisoned it. 
I ordered Marchand to throw it out 
of the window. I could not have 
swallowed it for the world.” Part of 
this u horror ” was probably “acting;” 
but as everything reached Sir Hudson, 
it belonged to the system of insult. 

Napoleon’s ideas of religion were 
sometimes regarded as ‘decent, com- 
pared with the general tone of the 
Continent. On his deathbed lie said, 
“ Je ne suis ni physicien ni phi- 
losopher (I* am neither a mate- 
rialist nor an infidel .) But an anec- 
dote given in Sir Hudson’s corres- 
pondence shows the unfortunate con- 
ception of his creed : “ Dr O’Meara 
related to me yesterday a very 
characteristic observation of this re- 
markable personage. lie asked him, 
on seeing that he had taken his oath 
to the authenticity of the paper he had 
brought to me, in what manner he had 
sworn to it. Dr O’Meara replied, * On 
the New Testament.’ 4 Then, you are 
such a fool!’ was liLs reply.” His 
attendants were obviously much of 
the same order of thinking : 44 Ci- 
priani came out one day from Bona- 
parte’s room, to Dr O’Meara, saying, 
in a manner indicative of great sur- 
prise, 4 My m aster is certainly be- 
ginning to lose his head. Tie believes 
in God. You may think ; he said to 
the servant who was shutting the 
windows, 4 Why do you take from us 
the light which God gives us?’ Oh, 
certainly he loses his head. lie 
began at Waterloo, but now it is 
certain .” His following remark was 
curious, as an evidence of the actual 
feeling of these people with respect to 
the man whom they professed to 
adore . Cipriani added — 44 1 do not 
believe in God ; because, if there were 
one, ho would not have allowed a man, 
who has done so much harm, to live 
so long. AncW/c docs not believe; 
because, if he believed, he would not 
have caused so many miUions of men 
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to be killed in this world, for fear of 
meeting them in the other.” This is 
absurd, but it is perhaps the average 
of Italian belief. ' Cipriani was mat Ire 
rf' hotel, and a mail of intelligence. 
He died on the island in 1818. 

One of the conversations trans- 
mitted by O’Meara related to Water- 
loo. u The worst thing,” said Napo- 
leon, u that England ever did, was 
that of endeavouring to make herself 
a great military nation. In doing 
that, she must ul ways he the slave of 
Russia, Prussia, or Austria, or at 
least in seme degree subservient to 
them, because she has not enough of 
men to combat on the Coil linen t either 
France or any of the others, and con- 
sequently must hire men from some 
of them ; whereas, at sea, } r ou are so 
superior, your sailors so much better, 
that you will always be superior to 
us. Your soldiers, too, have not the 
qualities for a military nation; they are 
not equal in agility, address, or intel- 
ligence to the French ; and when they 
meet with a reverse, their discipline is 
very bad. ... 1 saw myself the 

retreat of Moore, and I never in my 
life witnessed anything so bad as the 
conduct of the soldiers ; it was impos- 
sible to collect them or make them do 
anything; nearly all were drunk.” 

This is a calumny. The army under 
General Moore offered battle to the 
army under Napoleon, who declined it; 
and when lie saw the steadiness of 
the Hr it is h, on their retreat through 
an exhausted country, ami especially 
saw that his troops could make no 
impression on the lifteen thousand 
men commanded by Moore, and saw 
(as we understood) the utter defeat of 
the cavalry of his guard by the Bri- 
tish hussars, under the command of 
flic present Marquis of Londonderry, 
he wisely drew reiu, and returned to 
Paris, leaving ii to Soult 14 to drive 
the leopards into the sea,” who, in- 
stead of performing this exploit, was 
himself beaten on the shore, aftd 
forced to see the British embark at 
their case. It is true that the ra- 
pidity and exhaustion of the British 
inarch left many stragglers on the 
road ; but the rapidity resulted from 
the error of having supposed- that 
there were parallel roads to the high- 
road, by which a French force might 
have intercepted their march. But, 
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in every attack on that march, the 
French were repulsed ; and such was 
the nature of tlicir defeat in the battle 
of Corunna, that they were wholly 
driven off their ground, and another 
hour of daylight must have seen their 
retreat converted into a rout. 

The sneer at England, as not being 
a military nation, is at once answered 
by the fact, that its whole regular 
force Is an army of volunteers , while 
all the other armies of Europe are 
raised by a conscription ; that in the 
French war England had an army of 

200.000 men, raised by the military 
spirit of the country, besides 500,000 
militia and yeomanry ! The answer 
to the 44 want of soldierly qualifica- 
tion ” in the British troops, i3 given in 
the fact, that in the whole war the 
British army never lost a pitched 
battle. 

Napoleon’s account of Waterloo, as 
given in these pages, is, simply, that 
Wellington did everything wrong , but 
with the good fortune of everything 
turning out right ; that lie ought , in all 
propriety, to have been beaten, though 
he beat; that the battle was a series 
of blunders, which by the power of 
destiny, or something else, turned into 
victory ; and that he himself ought, by 
all the rules of war, to have been 
marching in triumph into Brussels, 
while he was running away to Paris, 
leaving 10,000 Frenchmen slaifi, pri- 
soners, or fugitives, instead of the 

40.000 Englishmen, who ought to have 
fallen. In the same spirit, Napoleon 
ought to have been sitting on the 
throne of France, while ho was talk- 
ing fustian at St Helena. 44 What,” 
said Napoleon, 44 must have been the 
consequence of my victory?" The 
indignation against the Ministry for 
having caused the loss of 40,000 of 
the flower of the English army, of the 
sons of the first families, and others, 
who would have perished there, would 
have excited such a popular commo- 
tion, teat — “they would have been 
turned out.” (A rather lame and impo- 
tent conclusion.) 41 The English would 
then have made peace, and withdrawn 
from the Coalition.” 

This is one of the perpetual absur- 
dities of foreigners. England has 
never been compelled to an ignomini- 
ous peace, by losses in war. She has 
never seen an enemy in her capital. 

M 
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Loving peace, she willingly makes 
eace ; but she has never surrendered 
er sword to make it. 

lie persevered in this verbiage. 
“I had succeeded ; before twelve 
o’clock everything was mine, I might 
almost say. But destiny and accident 
decided it otherwise.” The curious 
combination of the most fixed, and 
the most casual, of all things, was 
alone adequate to account for the de- 
feat of Napoleon! and with this folly 
the prisoner nursed his self-delusion to 
the end. 

One of the chief charges against 
the English Government was its stint- 
ing the French tables. But one of 
O’Meara’s private letters gives a fair 
account of the matter. “With re- 
spect to the allowance within which 
all the expenses were directed to be 
comprised — viz., £8000 sterling a- 
year, -to which Sir Hudson Lowe has, 
on his own responsibility, since added 
£4000 yearly (!) in my opinion a due 
regard has not been paid to circum- 
stances, and I do not think even this 

latter sum will be sufficient 

You perhaps are not aware of the 
French mode of living and their cook- 
ery. They have, in fact, two dinners 
every day — bnc at eleven or twelve 
o’clock, to which joints, roast and 
boiled, with all their various hashes, 
ragouts, fricassees, &c., &c., are served 
up, wkh wine and liqueurs ; and an- 
other at eight o’clock, which differs 
from the former only in being supplied 
with more dislies. Besides these two 
meals, they all have (except Bona- 
parte himself, who eats only twice 
a-day, certainly very heartily) some- 
thing like an English breakfast, in 
bed, between eight and nine in the 
morning ; and a luncheon, with wine, 
at four or live in the afternoou. 

“ The common notion of the English 
eating more animal food than the 
French is most incorrect. I am con- 
vinced that between their two dinners 
and luncheon they consume three or 
four times as much as any English 
family of a similar number. Those 
two dinner:, then, the first of which 
they have separately in their respec- 
tive rooms, cause a great eoa^umption 
6f meat and * wine, whieft, together 
with their ro£Ae of Cookery, require a 
great qaa&tity of either oil or butter, 
both ofv$Mch ftre excessively dear in 


this place (and you may as well at- 
tempt to deprive an Irishman of pota- 
toes as a Frenchman of his oil, or 
some substitute for it). Their solves 
consommes (for they are, with one or 
two exceptions, the greatest gluttons 
and epicures I ever saw), producing 
great waste of meat in a place where 
the necessaries of life are so dear, alto- 
gether render necessary a great expen- 
diture of money.” 

Among the cunning attempts to 
throw the conduct of the governor into 
abhorrence, was the charge of refusing 
Napoleon the bust of his son, and 
even intending to destroy it. O’Meara 
says, that it had been u landed four- 
teen days, and some of those in the 
governor’s hands,” This is another 
instance of the language ^perpetually 
used ; the fact being, 11 that the bust 
was landed on the 10th or l'lth of 
June, and sent to Longwood the next 
da//. 1 ' 

The true narrative was this: In the 
summer of 181 h, the ex-empress Maria 
Louisa having visited the baths of 
Leghorn, two marble busts of her son 
were executed. One of those was 
purchased by Messrs Beaggini in Lon- 
don, in hopes of an opportunity of 
sending it to St Helena. A store-ship, 
the Baring, being about to sail there 
in January 1817., a foreign gunner on 
board, named Uadavicli, was intrust- 
ed with the bust, with instructions to 
give it to Count Bertrand, for Napo- 
leon. leaving it to his generosity “to re- 
fund their expenses.” If, however, he 
wished to know the price, it was to be 
a hundred louis. The captain of the 
ship (a half-pay lieutenant.) knew 
nothing of its being on board till 
shortly before, or immediately after, 
his arrival at St Helena; at that time 
lladavich was ill of apoplexy, follow- 
ed by delirium, so that for several 
days it was irnposMhlo to speak to him 
on the subject. When Sir Thomas 
Iteade was informed that it was on 
board, lie immediately acquainted 
the governor with the circumstance. 
Sir Hudson Lowe, considering the 
clandestine manner in which it was 
brought, was at first inclined to re- 
tain it until ho had communicated 
with Lord Bathurst. But, Sir T. 
Rcadc suggesting that as the bust 
was not plaster , it couhl not contain 
letters, advised its bciug forwarded at 
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once, and the governor assented. Be- 
fore, however, ordering it on shore, he 
himself went to Long wood, to ascer- 
tain Napoleon’s wish through Ber- 
trand. Major Gorrcquer accompanied 
him, and in his notes gives an account 
of the interview. The governor men- 
tioned the arrival of the bust to Ber- 
trand, and said that he would take 
upon himself the responsibility of 
landing it, if such was the wish of 
Napoleon. Bertrand’s answer was, 
“ No doubt it will give him pleasure.” 
The next day the bust was landed, 
taken to Lougwood, and received by 
Napoleon with evident delight. By 
some means or other he had known 
of its, arrival, and said to O’Meara 
on the BUh, “ I have known it several 
days.” lie- then rushed into one of 
those explosions of wrath and oratory 
w 1 1 i eh w e re fa m il i a r t o him. T I e said, 
“ 1 intended, if it had not been given, 
to have made such a complaint as 
would have caused every English- 
man’s hair to stand on end ! I should 
have told a tale which would have 
made the mothers of England execrate 
hint as a monster in human shape.” 

And all this with the bust before 
his eyes. To height « n the effect, he 
would persist in pretending to believe 
that Sir Hudson Lowe had given 
orders for breaking lip the bu>t, and 
on tliis fancy he. declaimed anew 
against, him, calling him 11 barbarous 
and atrocious.’’ “That countenance,” 
said he, turning to the bust, “ would 
melt the heart of the most ferocious 
tri/ii heast ! 'The man who gave 
orders to break that image would 
plum ft', a hn i f ■ into the heart of the 
original, if it were in his power.” 
And all this fury for a fiction ! — the 
palpable contradiction to the charge 
of cruelty standing on his table. 

It is not even dear, after all, that 
there was not an intrigue connected 
with this bust: Napoleon exhibited ex- 
treme anxiety to see Radavich. This 
the governor permitted, but on. the 
condition of the dicer in attendance 
being present, ami it was declined. 
Lord Bathurst, in his despatch to !St 
Helena, said, “ The suspicious eir- 
: cmnstanees under which the bust 
arrived,, were sufficient to make you 
pause before you determined to trans- 
mit it to the general. 1 lad the package 
contained anything less interesting to 


him in his character as a father, the 
clandestine manner in which it was 
introduced on board of the vessel 
would have been a sufficient reason 
for withholding the delivery of it, at 
least for a much longer period. . , . 

I am not disposed to participate in his 
(the French ambassador’s) apprehen- 
sions that letters were conveyed in it. 
No doubt, however, can be entertained 
that attempts are making at clandes- 
tine communications.” 

To this we may add that, by some 
secret means, the French were ac- 
quainted with every transaction of 
Europe, and frequently before the 
1 ) u b 1 ic au t h or i ties. 

Napoleon ordered £300 to be given 
to Radavich (who was merely the 
agent for the London house). O’Meara 
says, in his Voice from St Helena, 
that, u by some unworthy tricks, this 
poor man did not recover the money 
for nearly two years.” This is a proof 
of the slipshod statements which are 
to be found in the volume; the fact 
being, that, in March 1818, the former 
proprietors of the bust wrote to Ber- 
trand, to complain of the conduct of 
Radavich. as having come to no set- 
tlement with them “ for the payment 
lie had received for th? bust, and for 
the. other articles intrusted to him; 
and that lie had gone from England 
without rendering any account to 
them" They solicited Bertrand to 
give them some remuneration. 

Our limits warn us that wc must 
conclude, leaving a cj’owd of interest- 
ing incidents behind. The work seems 
perfectly to clear Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
character, not merely from the charge 
of severity, but even from the impu- 
tation of petulance. No man could 
be. placed in a situation of greater 
difficulty. He had to deal with a 
enter i i of the most unscrupulous kind ; 
lie had also especially to deal with a 
man irritated by the most signal 
downfall in European record, subtle 
beyond all example, unhesitating in 
evasion, formed of falsehood, and fu- 
rious at necessary coercion. He had 
to meet also the clamours of French 
partisanship throughout Europe, and 
to bear the calumnies of faction even 
in England, lie had to endure per- 
sonal insult, and to counteract reckless 
intrigue. If he had been roused into 
violence of temper, no man could be 
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more easily pardoned for its excess ; 
but there is not a single proof of this 
charge, and the whole tenor of his 
conduct seems to have been patient 
and equable, though strict and lirm. 
lie had one paramount duty to per- 
form — the prevention of Napoleon’s 
escape, and he did that duty. All 
minor deficiencies, if they existed, 
might be merged in the perfect per- 
formance of a duty which involved the 
peace of the world. 

The dismissal of O’Meara from his 
office in the island, followed by his 
dismissal from the navy, let loose a 
personal enemy of some ability, much 
plausibility, and the bitterest anger. 
II is volume, A Voice f rom St Helena , 
KSfibodied all the charges against Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and was prosecuted as a 
libel. But the prosecution having, in 
the opinion of the judges, been delayed 
for some months beyond the legal 
time, it failed, on that ground only. 
The governor of St Helena drew up 
a refutation of the volume, which still 
remains in the archives of Govern- 


ment. Wiry he did not appeal to the 
opinion of flie country — a duty which 
no public man can decline without loss 
to his own character — cannot now be 
ascertained. He was probably weary 
of a life of contradiction, and had no 
desire to continue it in controversy. 

But the task, though long delayed, 
lias finally been performed, as it ap- 
pears to us, with perfect manliness, 
clearness, and conviction, by its pre- 
sent author. Mr Forsyth’s style is 
admirably fitted for his subject — fair, 
forcible, and argumentative. By his 
work he has done credit to himself, 
and cleared the character of a brave, 
an honest, and a high-minded English 
soldier and gentleman. .We know no 
ampler panegyric on the uses or the 
successes of authorship. 

Sir Hudson Lowe was appointed to 
the colonelcy of the first vacant regi- 
ment (the Drjcl) on his return — was 
subsequently in command of the troops 
iu Ceylon — and at length, yielding to 
the effects of toil and time, died in 
18-14, in liis 75th year. 
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A copy of almost any ancient 
author, with its margins studded 
with antique manuscript jottings, is 
a treasure to the scholar who pos- 
sesses it, and a sore temptation to all 
his antiquarian friends. What, then, 
must be the pricelcssness of an early 
folio, thus annotated, of Shakespeare, 
the Emperor of all the Literatures? 
Would not a lover of the poet be 
almost inclined to sell his whole li- 
brary in order to purchase that single 
book ? And when secured, with what 
zest would he not set himself to 
decipher the crabbed hieroglyphics 
on the margins of the intoxicating 
windfall ! The various readings, re- 
commended by the charm of novelty, 
and yet apparently as old, and per- 
haps as genuine as the printed text, 
would gradually become its rivals. 
A1 1 c ra t i oils, occa $ i on a 1 ly felici t o us, 
would throw an air of respectability 
over their less insinuating associates. 
Sole possession would enhance the 
importance of the discovery. Soli- 
tary enjoyment would deepen the rel- 
ish of the entertainment. The situa- 
tion is one not at all favourable to the 
exercise of a sound critical judgment. 
Imagination goes to work, and colours 
the facts according to its own wishes; 
and faith and hope, hovering o’er,” 
at length drive away all misgivings as 
to the authenticity of the emendations 
That fine, old handwriting, which 
is as conscientious as it is curious, 
is itself a guarantee that the correc- 
tions arc not spurious — are not merely 


conjectural. The manuscript-correc- 
tor must have had good grounds for 
what he did. He may have been 
Shakespeare’s bosom friend, his boon 
companion, his chosen confidant, and 
perhaps the assistant in his labours; 
or, if not that, at any rate the friend 
of some one who had known the great 
dramatist well — was acquainted with 
his innermost thoughts — and as inti- 
mate with his works, and with all 
that he intended to express, as if he 
himself had written them. At all 
events, the corrector must have had 
access to sources of information re- 
specting the text of the plays, the 
results of which have perished to 
all the world — except me, the happy 
holder of tills unique ’and inestimable 
volume. 

Such, we conceive, would be the 
state of mind and the train of rea- 
soning into which a man would natu- 
rally be thrown by the acquisition of 
such an agitating prize as we have 
supposed. Under the excitement of 
his feelings, the authority of the cor- 
rector of the work would, in all like- 
lihood, supersede the authority of its 
composer ; the penman would carry 
the day against the printer ^ and the 
possessor of the book would do his 
best to press the u new readings 
into the ears and dawn the throats of 
a somewhat uncritical but not alto- 
gether passive or unsuspicious public. 

The case which we have described 
is to be understood as a general and 
ideal one ; but something of this kind 
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seems to have befallen Mr Collier, 
whom accident lately placed in pos- 
session of a copy of the folio of Shake- 
speare, 10:32, plentifully garnished 
with manuscript notes and emenda- 
tions. In these trying circumstances 
he has acted very much in the way 
which might have been anticipated. 
It is true that lie announces his good 
fortune in a strain of moderated enthu- 
siasm. 11 In the spring of 1810,” 
says he, “ I happened to be in the 
shop of the late Mr 11 odd, of Great 
Newport Street, at a time when a 
package of books arrived from the 
Country.” Among them was a very 
indifferent- copy of the folio of Shake- 
speare, lf>;»2, which Mr Collier, con- 
cluding hastily that it would complete 
an imperfect copy of the same edition 
which he had purchased from the 
same bookseller some time before, 
bought for thirty shillings. The pur- 
chase did not answer its purpose. 
The two leaves that were wanted to 
complete the other folio 44 were unlit 
for my purpose, not merely by being 
too short ” (how very particular these 
book-fanciers are), but otherwise 
damaged and defaced. Thus disap- 
pointed, I threw it by, and did not see 
it again until I made a selection of 
books I would take with me on quit- 
ting London. On consulting it after- 
wards, ”• continues Mr Collier, “it 
struck me that Thomas Perkins, 
whose name, with the addition of 
4 his Hooke,’ w;is upon the cover, 
might be the old actor who had per- 
formed in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta. 
on its revival shortly before ltiTh” 
That would have been an important 
fact, as helping to connect the MS. 
corrections closely with the Shake- 
sperian era. J3ut here Mr Collier was 
doomed todisappointment. On further 
inquiry lie found that the actor’s name 
was Hi chard Perkins: “ still,” says 
he, with a faith too buoyant to bo 
submerged by such a trifle, 44 Thomas 
Perkins might have been a descendant 
of Kicliap 1 , ’ from whom, of course, 
he probably inherited a large portion 
of the emendations. 44 This circum- 
stance,” says Mr Collier, “and others, 
induced me to examine the volume 
more particularly : I then discovered, 
to my surprise, that there was hardly 
a page which did not present, in a 
handwriting of the time, some emen- 
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dations in the pointing or in the text, 
while oil most of them they were 
frequent, and on many numerous. 
Of course I now submitted tbe folio 
to a most careful scrutiny ; and as it 
occupied a considerable time to com- 
plete the inspection, how much more 
must it have consumed to make the 
alterations V The ink was of various 
shades, differing sometimes oil the 
same page, and I was once disposed 
to think that two distinct hands had 
been employed upon them. This no- 
tion I have since abandoned, and I 
am now decidedly of opinion that the 
same writing prevails from beginning 

to end, but that the amendments 
must have been introduced from time 
to time during perhaps the course of 
several years.” 

I>ut although Mr Collier speaks 
fh us calmly of his prize, we arc 
nevertheless convinced, by the ra- 
pidity of his conversion from the old 
readings to the new, that he, like the 
rest of us, is liable to he carried a 
little oil' his feet by any sudden stroke 
of prosperity, and is keenly alive (as 
most people are) to the superior 
merits of anything that happens to 
be his own. it is our nature to ad- 
mire what wo alone have been privi- 
leged to possess or to discover. I [(Mice 
Mr Collier has stepped at one plunge 
from possession into cordial appro- 
bation and unhesitating adoption of 
most of the corrections set forth oil 
the margins of his 1‘ulio. Formerly the 
stanchest defender of the old Shake* 
sperian text, he is now the. advo- 
cate of changes i i it, to an extent 
which calls for very grave considera- 
tion on the part of those, who regard 
the language of the poet as a sacred 
inheritance, not to be disturbed by 
innovations, without the strongest 
evidence, the most, conclusive reasons, 
and the most clamant necessity being 
adduced in their support. 

Wo are far from blaming Mr Collier 
for having published his volume of 
41 Notes and Emendations.” Although 
it might be advantageously reduced in 
bulk by the omission of many details 
occupied with the settlement of matters 
which have been long ago settled, still 
it is in some respects a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of Shake- 
speare. We have no faith whatever in 
the authenticity of the new readings; a 
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few of them, however — a very few — 
seem to us to be irresistibly esta- 
blished by their own self-evidence ; 
while the whole of them are invested 
with a certain degree of interest as 
the interpretations of an indefatigable, 
th ougl 1 1 hick - h e:u 1 ed — of a bl u 1 1 do ri i i g, 
yet early and perhaps almost content- 
porarv, scholiast. As a matter of 
curiosity, and .as indicative of the 
state of English criticism in the 17ili 
century, the new readings are accept- 
able ; and the thanks of the literary 
portion of the community are due to 
Mr Collier for having favoured them 
with this publication. 1.5ut here the 
obligation stops. To insert the new 
readings into the text, and to publish 
them as the genuine words of Shake- 
speare (which we innhTstand Mr 
Collier lias cither done or threatens 
to do), is a proceeding which cannot 
be too ftolemnlv denounced. 'This is 
to poison our language in its very 
u wells of English umlcfiled.” It is 
to obliterate the distinctions which 
characterise the various mis of our 
vernacular tongue; for however near 
to the time of Shakespeare our newly 
discovered scholiast mav have lived, 
there was doubtless some interval 
between them — an interval during 
which our language, was undergoing 
considerable changes. It is to lose 
hold of old modes of thought, as well 
as of old forms of expression ; — it is 
to confound the different styles of 
our literature; — it is to vitiate with 
anachronisms the chronology of our 
speech ; — it is to profane the memory 
of Shakespeare. 

When we look for evidence in favour 
of the authenticity of these (so-called) 
“ Emendations,’' we. look for it in vain. 
The state of the case may perl nips be 
understood, by attending to the fol- 
lowing particulars. Of Shakespeare’s 
hand writing, so far as is known, there 
is not now extant so much as 44 the 
scrape of a pen,” with the exception 
of the autograph of his name. Of his 
plays, thirteen were published in an 
authentic form during his life, and 
four in spurious or u pirated ” editions. 
These are called the quartos. After 
his death, one of his plays was pub- 
lished, l>y itself, for tho first, tune — 
“ Othello.” In 1 023, seven years after 
Ids death, the first folio appeared. It 
coutaius the eighteen plays just re- 


ferred to, with the addition of eigh- 
teen, now published for the first time. 
This folio IG23 was printed (if we 
are to believe its editors, and there is 
no reason to doubt their word) from 
Shakes] Hare's own manuscripts , and 
from* the quarto editions, revised anjj 
corrected to some extent, either by 
his own hand or under Ills authority. 
So that the folio 1G23 is the highest 
authority that can be appealed to in 
the settlement of his text. It ranks 
even before the quartos, except in 
cases of obvious misprint, or other 
self-evident oversights. To it, in so 
far as external evidence is concerned, 
all other proofs must yield. Internal 
evidence may occasionally solicit the 
alteration of its text: ; but such emen- 
dations must, in every case, be merely 
conjectural. It is the basis of every 
genuine edition, and must continue 
so, until Shakespeare’s own manu- 
scripts be brought to light. 

Out of these circumstances an im- 
portant consideration arises. It is 
this, that went iv. not entitled, on any 
account, to alter the text of the folio 
1023, even in cases where manifest 
improvements might be made, so long 
as the old reading makes sense. If 
any reasonable meaning can be ex- 
tracted from the received lection, wc 
are bound to retain it, because we 
have every reason to believe ^that it 
is what Shakespeare wrote; and it is 
our object to possess his words and 
Ills meaning, not as we may suppose 
they ought to have been, but as they 
actually //v/r. Where no sense at all 
can bo obtained from a passage, a 
slight, perhaps a considerable, altera- 
tion is allowable ; because any man’s 
intelligibility is to be preferred to 
even Shakespeare’s imintelligibility. 
lint we are never to Hatter ourselves, 
with any strong degree of assurance, 
that the correction has restored to us 
the exact language of the poet. 

This consideration had, in former 
years, its due weight with Mr Collier. 
No one was a keener advocate than 
lie. for preserving the original text in- 
violate. lie now views the matter in 
a different light, lie is tolerant of 
new readings, even in cases where 
sense can be elicited from the received 
text. Further, he frequently gives 
the preference to new readings, as we 
hope to show, even in cases where the 
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old reading is far the more forcible 
and intelligible of the two. And on 
what ground docs he countenance 
them V Setting aside at present the 
question of tlieir internal evidence, 
we reply, that he countenances them 
on the ground that the folio 1623 is of 
doubtful authenticity, lie denies that 
it was prepared from Shakespeare’s 
own papers. This is the foundation 
of his case. lie maintains that the 
copy which the printer used had been 
(probably) dictated by some under- 
ling of the theatre, to some scribe 
whose ear (probably) often deceived 
him in taking up the right word, and 
who consequently put down a wrong 
one, which was subsequently set up 
in type by the printer, lie is further 
of opinion that a text of Shakespeare, 
purer than any that ' ever got into 
print, was preserved orally in the 
theatre, and that the corrector of his 
folio, who was decidedly of a theatrical 
turn, and perhaps himself a manager, 
picked up his new readings from the 
mouths of the players themselves. 
But lie has entirely failed to prove 
these improbable assertions. His 
theory In regard to the printing of 
the folio 1623, is contradicted by the 
distinct announcement of its editors, 
who say of their great master that 
41 his mind and hand went together, 
and what he thought lie uttered with 
that easiness that we have scarce re- 
ceived from him a blot in his papers.” 
This declaration, that the materials' 
from which they worked were derived 
directly from Shakespeare himself, 
seems to establish conclusively the 
authenticity of the folio 1623; and 
that point being made good, all exter- 
nal evidence in favour of the new 
readings must of necessity fail. 

But perhaps these new readings are 
supported by their internal evidence 
— perhaps they bruig along with them 
such an amount of force and pro- 
priety as carries conviction on the 
vcry'face of it, and entitles them to 
a decided preference in comparison 
with the >la ? Mr Collier would fain 
think so. On their evident supe- 
riority, both in sense and in style, 
he rests the main strength of his 
case. Speaking of his volume, he 
says, “I ought not to hesitate in 
avowing my conviction, that toe are 
hound to admit by far the greater body 
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of the substitutions it contains, as the 
restored language of Shakespeare. As 
he was especially the poet of common 
life, so he was emphatically the poet 
of common sense $ and to the verdict 
of common sense I am willing to sub- 
mit all the more material alterations 
recommended on the authority before 
me. If they will not bear that test, I 
for one am willing to r^finrptish them.’ 7 

Our principal object in the follow- 
ing pages is to show that u by far the 
greater body of the substitutions ” 
will not stand this test; and that 
many of them present such a perverse 
depravation of the true text, that if 
the design of the corrector had been 
to damage the literary character of 
Shakespeare, he could not have accom- 
plished his purpose more elVectually 
than by representing these new read- 
ings as his. At the same time, we 
shall endeavour to bring forward 
everything in Mr Collier’s volume 
which tells in the manuscript-correc- 
tor’s favour. This will probably 
cause the corrector’s notes and emen- 
dations to be more highly thought of 
than they deserve ; because, while it 
will be no difficult matter to lay before 
the reader all, or nearly all, his judi- 
cious amendments, our space will not 
permit us to present to him ouc-twcu- 
tietli part of Ins astounding aberra- 
tions. Selecting, then, as many of 
the more important alterations as our 
limits will allow, and weighing what 
tlieir internal evidence is worth, we 
shall go over the plays seriatim , com- 
mencing with u The Tempest.” 

Tin: TK.vrrr.sT. — The new readings 
in this play are generally unimport- 
ant, and, in our judgment, not one of 
them ought to be admitted into the 
text. I 11 no case would anything be 
gained, and in some cases a good deal 
would be lost, by adopting the pro- 
posed changes. In the following pas- 
sage the original text is certainly un- 
satisfactory, but the new reading is at 
least equally so. Antonio, the usurp- 
ing Duke of Milan, lias become so 
habituated to the possession of big 
unlawful power, and has been so little- 
checked in the exercise of it, that he 
at length believes himself to be the 
real duke. This idea is thus express- 
ed. Prospcro, the rightful duke, says 
of him — 
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“ He being thus lorded % 

Not only ■with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might else exact, — like 
one 

Who having, unto truth , by telling of it. 

Made such a sinner of his memory 

To credit his own lie, — lie did believe 
He was indeed the duke/’ 

For u lorded,” Mr Collier’s einendator 
would read loaded” — a correction 
which Mr Collier himself admits to be 
44 questionable,” and which we throw 
overboard at once. For u unto truth” 
lie proposes 44 to untruth” — 

u like one 

Who having, to untruth , by telling of it,” 

But here, if one Haw is mended, an- 
other and a worse one is made. By 
reading 44 to untruth ” we obtain, in- 
deed, a proper antecedent to 44 it,” 
which otherwise must be looked for, 
awkwardly enough, in the subsequent 
word 14 lie.” But as a set-olf against 
this improvement, we would ask, how 
can a man be said to make his memory 
a sinner to untruth ? This would 
mean, if it meant anything, that the 
man’s memory was true ; and this is 
precisely wliat Brospero says Anto- 
nio’s memory was not. Wc must 
leave, therefore, the text as it stands, 
regarding it as one of those passages 
in which Shakespeare lias expressed 
himself with less than his usual care 
and felicity. 

The substitution of 44 all ” for 44 arc” 
in the lines, 

“ They all luivc met again. 

And are upuu the Mediterranean lloat'*’ 1 - — 

O r, as the MS. corrector reads it, 

u They alt upon the Mediterranean float” — 

strikes us as peculiarly un-Shakespc- 
rian. But this instance of the correc- 
tor’s injudicious meddling is a small 
matter. The following passage deserves 
more careful consideration, for we are 
convinced that the text of the first and 
second folios, which has boon univer- 
sally rejected since the days of Theo- 
bald, is, after all, the right reading. 
Act. Ill . Scene 1 opens with the soli- 
loquy of Ferdinand, who declares that 
the irksome tasks to which he lias 
been set by Prospero are sweetly alle- 
viated by the consciousness that lie 
lias secured the interest and sympathy 
of Miranda. He says — 

‘ There he gome sports are painful ; hut tlieir 
labour 
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Delight in them sets off : „ome kinds of base- 
ness 

Aro nobly undergone : and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task 
Would he as heavy to me as odious J hut 
The mistress, which I serve, quickens what’s 
dead, 

And makes iny labours pleasures. Oh, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father's 
crabbed, 

And he’s composed of harshness. I must 
rt nove 

Some thousands of these logs, and pile them 
up 

l 7 pon a sore injunction. My sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work, and says such 
baseness 

Had never like executor. I forget : 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my 
labours, 

Most busi/-t<:i$, irhr.i / do il." > 

The last line, as it here stands, is 
Theobald’s reading ; and it has been 
adopted almost unanimously by sub- 
sequent editors — by the compilers of 
the variorum Shakespeare — by Mr 
Knight — anti most recently by Mr 
llal li well, in his magnificent folio. 
Mr Singer, iujiis edition of 182G, and 
Mr Collier’s emendator, are, so far as 
we can learn, the only dissentients. 
The former proposes, 44 most busiest 
when I do it aiul the latter, 44 most 
busy, — blest when I (To it which 
reading we agree with Mr Singer in 
thinking 44 the very worst and most 
improbable of all that have been sug- 
gested — will he excuse us for add- 
ing — except perhaps, his own? Theo- 
bald’s text is certainly greatly to be 
preferred to either of tljese alterations. 
Ilad the IMS. corrector’s emendation 
been a compound epithet, 44 busy- 
blest” (that is, blest with my busi- 
ness. because it is associated with 
thoughts of Miranda), something, 
though perhaps not much, might pos- 
sibly have been said in its behalf. 
But Mr Collier regards the correction 
as consisting of two distinct words ; 
and, therefore, lie must excuse us for 
saying that it is one in which sense 
and grammar are equally set at de- 
fiance. Wc now take up the original 
reading, which has been universally 
discarded, but which, as we hope 
clearly to show, calls for no altera- 
tion; and an attention to which, at au 
earlier stage in the revision of Shake- 
speare’s text, might have prevented a 
large expenditure of very unnecessary 
criticism. The original text of the 
line under consideration is this — 
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u Most busy, least when I tlo it.” 

This is the reading of the second folio. 
The first folio has “ lest but, of 
course, least and lest are the same 
word in the arbitrary spelling of that 
early period. We maintain that this 
lection makes as excellent and unde- 
niable sense as could be desired. 

“ Most busy, least when 1 do it ; *' 

— that is, u when I do it (or work) least, 
then am I most busy, most oppressed 
by toil.” More fully stated, the ob- 
vious meaning is “this labour of mine 
is so preciously sweetened, so agree- 
ably refreshed by thoughts of Miran- 
da’s kindness, that I really feel most 
busy, most burthened, most fatigued, 
when I am feast occupied with my 
task ; because, then 1 am not so sen- 
sible of being the object of her sym- 
pathy and approval.” Shakespeare 
intends that Ferdinand should express 
the ardour of his attachment to Mi- 
randa in a strong hyperbole; accord- 
ingly, lie makes him say, * 4 I am most 
busy, when 1 am least busy ; ” because 
the spirit of Miranda does not cheer 
and inspire my idleness, in the way 
in which it cheers and inspires my 
labour. Theobald's lino expresses, 
although in an imperfect manner, this 
same hyperbole conversely. u I am 
least busy, when I am most busy ; 
because, when I am working hardest, 
the spirit of Miranda is present to 
refresh and alleviate my toils.” Hut 
Shakespeare’s mode of expressing the 
exaggeration is both stronger and 
finer than Theobald’s, w hich in point 
of language is exceedingly lame and 
defective. Our only doubt, in re- 
storing the old reading, is in regard to 
the word “ it.” Perhaps it would be 
as well away, and we might read more 
perspicuously 

“■ il fo*t busy. - least when I do.” 

The measure being already redundant, 
the word could be spared-. Put its 
absence or presence makes little or no 
differetrjc, and, with it, or without it, 
wc hope to see this restoration of the 
original text, which, of course, re- 
quires no authority except its own to 
establish it, embodied in all future edi- 
tions o£ our great national dramatist. 

The only new reading in this play 
which wc have some hesitation in 
condemning, is the following. The 


witch Sycorax is spoken of (Ad V. 
Scene 1.) as one 

“That could control the moon, make Hows 
and ebbs, 

Ami deal in her command without! lor power.” 

This is the ordinary text. The MS. 
corrector proposes u with all power;” 
and, at first sight, this correction looks 
like an improvement ; lor how could 
the witch deal in the moon’s command, 
if she had not got the moon’s power ? 
On second thoughts, however, wo 
believe that Mr Knight, who defends 
the common reading, is right. By 
u power,” we are hero to understand 
legitimate authority; and of this Syco- 
rax has none. By moans of her spoils 
and counteruatural incantations she 
could make ebbs and flows, and thus 
wielded to some extent the lunar 
influences ; but she had none of that 
rightful and natural dominion over 
the tides of the ocean which belongs 
only to the moon. Our verdict, there- 
fore, is in favour of the old reading. 
We pass from 14 The Tempest ” with the 
remark that the other new readings pro- 
posed by Mr (Jollier’s ememlator have 
here and elsewhere been conclusively 
set aside, in our estimation, by the 
observations of Mr Knight and Mr 
Singer; and we again protest against 
any adulteration of the text of this 
play by the introduction even of a 
single word which the MS. corrector 
has suggested. 

TukTwo Gi:xj t.km i-:n of Vkkona. 
— Notliingcomiected with Shakespeare 
is small, and therefore we make no 
apology for calling the reader’s atten- 
tion to what some people might con- 
sider a very small matter — the differ- 
ence between for and hut in the 
following lines. Act f. Scene 1. — 
Valentine and Proteus, u The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” are saying 
good-bye to each other, the former 
being on the eve of setting out on 
his travels. Valentino, the traveller, 
says to his friend — 

— “on some love book pray for my success. 
Proteus. Upon book I love, J 'll pray 

for tliec. 

Fa Imbue. That's on some shallow story of 
ild;p love, 

How youii" Le.mder cross’d the Hellespont. 
Proteus. That's a deep story of a deeper 
love, 

For he was more than over shoes in love. 
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Valentine . Tig true ; for you are over boots 
iu love. 

And yot you never swam tlio Hellespont.” 

In place of u for” in the last line but 
one, the corrector proposes “ but,” 
and Mr Collier approves, remarking 
that but 44 seems more consistent with 
the course of the dialogue.” If, how- 
ever, we attend to the sequence of 
thought in this passage, it will be ap- 
parent that the change not only fails 
to render the dialogue more consistent, 
but that it .altogether destroys its con- 
sistency, converting very good sense 
into downright nonsense; smartness 
into drivel. When Proteus says that 
Leamler who crossed the Hellespont 
was more than over shoes in love, Va- 
lentine catches him up, 44 ’(is true : no 
doubt of it : lie must have been more 
than over slices in love ; for you, who 
never swam the Hellespont at all, arc 
actually over boots in love.” The rea- 
soning here seems very plain. If Pro- 
tens? \n ithout swimming the I lellespont, 
was over hoots in love, sin gly the very 
least that could be said of Leamler, 
who diil swim it, must be that lie was 
more than over si tors in love. 44 Your 
remark, friend Proteus, though very 
line, is not very recondite. It is 
decidedly common-place, and such as I 
should scarcely have expected to hear 
from a person of your wit and pene- 
tration. Pray favour ns with >ome- 
thing a little more original and pro- 
found.” All this banter, and we 
venture to think it rather happy, is 
implied in Valentine's words — - 

“ 'Tis line : /■(//* vtiu are over boots in low. 
And yet you noser swam the Hellespont.” 

But change this 14 for” into 44 but,” and 
the whole point of tin 1 dialogue is 
gone. Let this new reading be adopt- 
ed, and future commentators will be 
j 1 is t i f i cd i m I eel a ri i> g t h a t Sh a k espen re’s 
words wore sometimes without mean- 
ing. This single and apparently in- 
significant instance in which the cor- 
rector has palpably misconceived his 
author, cumpels 11 s to distrust his 
capacity, and ought to go far to shake 
the general credit of his emendations. 

To alter “blasting in the bud,” into 
tl blasted in the bud,” is merely an 
instance of excessive bad taste on the 
part of the MS. corrector. Wo see 
nothing worthy of approval or ani- 
madversion until wo come to two lines 
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which are quoted from Act III. 

Scene 2 — 

u Put .say, this irc&l her love from Valen- 
tine, 

It follows not that she will love Sir Thurio” — 

where it may be a question whether 
u wean” (the corrector’s suggestion), 
might not be judiciously substituted 
for 44 weed.” If rapid extirpation was 
intended to be expressed, 41 weed” is 
the word; otherwise we are disposed 
to prefer 44 wean,” as better fitted 
to denote the contemplated alienation 
of Julia's alleciions from Proteus. 

In Ail IV. Seine 2, a whole new 
line is introduced ; and as there is no 
evidence to prove that the corrector 
did not write this line himself, we 
must protest against its insertion ill 
the genuine writings of Shakespeare. 
The interpolation is in italics. L gla- 
mour say s to the distressed Silvia, who 
is requesting him to be her escort — 

s< Madam, 1 pity nmVdr your griuvaueos, 

A rtl tin Hi".'? ( / 4 //H ctojhs f' ut ..<>■■( Icier; •, # 
W hirli since I. ku-.>\v they vhtuuusly are 
placed. 

I give consent to go along with you.” 

Johnson explains grievances as sor- 
rows, svrnncfui ajlections — an expla- 
nation which renders the interpolated 
line quite unnecessary. Shakespeare 
understood the art of ne r/ni<l nt/nis, 
and frequently leaves something 4o be 
supplied by the imagination of his 
reader or hearer. Besides, it would 
have been indelicate in. Lglanumr to 
have alluded more particularly to the 
4 * loves” of Silvia and Valentine. 

If the MS. corrector had evtr seen 
Scene J V. etVectively acted, he must 
have perceived bow completely one 
good point would have been destroyed 
by his unwise insertion of the word 
“"cur.” Laiiiiee, *s.ervant to* Pnoteus, 
has been sent by' his master with a 
little dog as n present to Silvia. 
Launce has lost the lap-dog, and has 
endeavoured to make compensation 
by ottering to Silvia his own hulking 
mongrel in its place. These parti- 
culars are thus recounted : — 

w lAinr.cc. —Marrv, sir, I carried Mistress 
Silvia the do*; you bade mo. 

Proteus.— And what says she to niv little 
jewel ? 

J.aune.e . — Many, she says your dog was 
a cur ; ami tells you currish thanks is good 
enough for such a present. 

Proteus. — Hut she received my present dv 
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Launre. — No, indeed, she did not. Here I 
have brought him back again. 

J* rote its. — What ! didst thou otter her this 
from me ? 

Launre. — Ay, sir, the other squirrel was 
stoleu from me by the hangman's boys in the 
market-place ; and then I ottered lier mine 
own, who is a dog as big as ten of yours, 
and therefore the gift the greater.’’ 

The question is, whether the word 
“ this” is better by itself, or whether 
it should be collided with the word 
“ cur,” as the MS. emendator pro- 
poses. Our notion is, that the single 
pronoun is greatly the more expres- 
sive. “Did you offer her this ” (of 
course pointing to the brute with an 
expression of indignation and abhor- 
rence, which disdained to call him 
anything but this) “this! ! ! from 
me? The lady must think me mad.” 
In regard to the other corrections, we 
perceive no such force or propriety in 
any of them as might incline us to 
disturb, for their sake, the received 
text of “ The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona.” 

Tin: Merry Wives of Windsor. 
— In Act JL Scene 1, the commenta- 
tors have $11 been gravelled by the 
word “ an-heires,” as it stands in all 
the early editions in the following 
passage — 

44 JJoit. — My hand, bully, thou .-halt have 
egress and regress ; said l well, and thy name 
shall be Iirook. It is a merry knight — will 
you go, anheire.s ( ” 

In place of this unintelligible word, 
various substitutes have been pro- 
posed. The MS. corrector would read 
— “ Will you go on hare?” This is very 
poor, and sounds to our ears very unlike 
the host’s ordinary slang; and we have 
no hesitation in agreeing with Mr 
Dyce,* who gives the preference over 
all the other readings to that of Sir 
John Hanmer, the editor of the Ox- 
ford edition : “ Will you go on, myn- 
heers? ” — will you go on, my masters ? 
The word is proved to have been used 
in England in the time of Shakespeare. 
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In Act II. Scene 8, this same host, 
who deals somewhat largely in the 
unknown tongue, again says — 

44 1 will bring thee where Mistress Page is, 
at a farm-house feasting, and thou eh alt woo 
lier. Cried game^ said* I well ? ” 

This obsolete slang has puzzled the 
commentators sorely. 4 Mr Dyce sug- 
gests “ cried I aim,” which means, it 
appears, “ Did I give you encourage- 
ment ? ” — (ride Singer, p. 7.) We con- 
fess ourselves incompetent to form 
an opinion, except to this extent, that 
Mr Collier’s corrector, who proposes 
“ curds and cream,” seems to us to 
have made the worst shot of any that 
have been tired. f 

In Act IV. Scene 1, we rather think 
that the MS. corrector is right, in 
changing “let” into “get,” in the 
following passage : “ How now,” says 
Mrs Page to Sir Hugh Evans the 
schoolmaster : “ How now, Sir Hugh ? 
— no school to-day?” “No,” an- 
swers Sir Hugh ; “ Master Slender is 
let (read get) the boys leave to play.” 
In Sir Hugh’s somewhat Celtic dia- 
lect, he is get the boys a holiday. 

In the following passage, Act JV. 
Scene 5, the received text is this — 

“Simple . — I would f. could luivc sunken 
with the woimrti herself. 1 hud other thing.-;, 
to have spoke with her, too, from him/' 

— Wliat are they let us know. 

Host. Ay, come ; quick. 

Siwjifr.-'-l may not conceal them, Mr. 

I’atsfajf] — l. unreal thorn, or tln>u diett.” 

Good Dr Farmer thought that, in 
both instances, we should read “ re- 
veal ” — not perceiving that the humour 
of the dialogue (such as it is) consists 
in reading “ conceal,” and ill under- 
standing “ reveal.” But the MS. 
emendator, with an innocence beyond 
even Dr Farmer’s, would alter the 
passage thus — 

44 J'alslajf . — What arc they? — let us 
know. 

* Host. — Ay, come quirk. 

J 'a! stuff'.-- Yon may not conceal them, sir, 

Host.-C. unreal them, and thou diest.” 


* A fVric Notes on Shakes) >r a re. p. 22. 

f This expression, “to cry aim,” occurs, in a serious application, in the following 
lines from “ King John,” Act ll. Scene 1 : — 

44 K. Philip. — Peace, lady; pause or be more temperate : 

it ill beseems this presence, to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions”— 

that is, to give encouragement to these ill-tuned wrangling*. 
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And Mr Collier approves of tins vari- 
ation,- as “making the dialogue run 
quite consistently.” 

Measure for Measure. — In the 
Duke’s speed], at the opening of the 
play, a formidable difficulty presents 
itself. Addressing Escalus, of whose 
statesmanlike qualities lie has the 
highest opinion, the Duke says, as all 
the editions give it — 

41 Of government tlic properties to unfold. 
Would st em in me to affect j-pci ch and dis- 
course. 

Since I am put to know that your own science 
Kvceeds in that the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you. Then no more 
remains 

But tluifc, to your sulTicicncy, as your woitli 
is aide, 

And let them work,” 

The two last lines of this passage 
have been a grievous stumbling-block 
to the commentators. The variorum 
men, with Johnson at their head, 
have made nothing of it. Mr Singer 
reads — 

Then no more remains 
But there to your sufficiency as your worth is 
aide. 

And let thorn work ; ” 

which seems quite as dark and per- 
plexing as the original text. Mr 
Collier’s man, cutting the knot with 
desperate hook, which slashes away a 
good many words, gives us — 

44 Then no more remains, 

But ttihl to your sufficiency your worth, 
And let them work.” 

These words are sufficiently intel- 
ligible ; but this is not to rectify 
Shakespeare’s text— it is to re-write 
it ; ami this no man can be permitted 
to do. As a private speculation of 
our own, we venture to propose the 
following, altering merely one word 
of the authentic version — 

“Then no more remains, 

But that (to your suiiiciency as your worth 
is able) 

You b’t them work.” 

The Duke has remarked that lie is 
not. competent to give Escalus any 
advice on matters of public policy, as 
he is much better versed in such 
affairs than himself. He then goes 
on to say, “ No more remains, but 
that (seeing your worth is able — that 
is, is equal — to your sufficiency or 
acquired knowledge) you should let 
the two, your worth and your suffl- 
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cicncy, work together for the good of 
your country.” Or it might be allow- 
able to introduce “ equal ” into the 
text, thereby making the sense still 
plainer — 

44 Then no more remains 
But that (to your suiiiciency as your worth 
is rffit ' tf ) 

You lot them work.” 

But if any auxiliar authority could 
be found for the use of the word 
“ able ” as here employed (a point 
about which we are doubtful, though 
not desperate), we should prefer to 
retain it in the text. By making the 
words to and as change places, we ob- 
tain a still more perspicuous reading — 

Then no more remains. 

But that {as v< nr yiC'Icioncy to your worth 
is equal) 

You let them work.” 

Mr Collier remarks (p. 42), “Near 
the end of Mrs Overdone's speech, 

‘ is ’ is required before the words * to 
be chopped oft'.’ It is deficient in all 
printed copies, and is inserted in 
manuscript in . the corrected folio 
1632.” We can inform Mr Collier 
that the word 41 is” stands, in this 
place, in the variorum edition of 1785. 

Act 1. Scene 4. — The JDuke, who 
has abdicated for a time in favour of 
Angelo, says, in allusion to the 
abuses which Angelo is expected to 
correct — 

“ l have on Angelo imposed my office, 

Who may, in the ambush of my name, strike 
home, 

•Vml vet, my nature never in«the sight, 

To do it slander.” 

The corrector of Mr Collier’s folio 
suggests to draw on slander ; and as a 
gloss or explanation of an antiquated 
or awkward expression, this varia- 
tion may be accepted ; but it certainly 
has no title to be admitted into the 
text as the authentic language of 
Shakespeare. The change of 44 story” 
into “scorn” (Scene 5), is perhaps 
admissible. Alluding to a false species 
of repentance, the friar, in Act IT. 
Scene 3, says that such insufficient 

“ Sorrow is always towards ourselves, not 
heaven, 

Showing wo would not spore heaven, as we 
love it, 

But as we stand iu fear.” 

On the margin of Mr Collier’s folio, 
44 servo ” is written, and 44 spare ” is 
scored out. We greatly prefer the 
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old reading, in spite of Mr Collier’s 
assertion that it is corrupt, and 
“seems little better than nonsense.” 
To spare licavcn is not nonsense ; it 
means to refrain from sin. To serve. 
heaven means something more; it 
means to practise holiness. The 
difference is but slight, but it is quite 
sufficient to establish the language of 
Shakespeare as greatly superior to 
that of his anonymous corrector, be- 
cause the point here in question is 
much rather abstinence from vice 
than the positive practice of virtue. 

In Act Jl. Scene 4, the following 
somewhat obscure expression occurs: 
“ in the loss of question ” — what does 
it mean? 11 It means,” says Mr 
Singer (p. 11), “in the looseness of 
conversation.” That is a most satis- 
factory explanation. Yet if Mr Col- 
lier and Ills emendator had their own 
way, we should be deprived of this 
genuine Shakesperian phrase, and be 
put off with the unmeaning words 
“in the force of question.” 

In Act 111. Scene U the alteration 
of “ blessed ” into “ boasted,” in the 
speech in which the Duke so finely 
moralises on the vanity of human 
life, cannot, be too decidedly con- 
demned — 

Thou ” (oil Life) tk hast, nor youth nor u*ri* 9 
But vs it were an after-dinner's sU:op, 
Dreading on both, for all thy W youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth hog the aims 
Of palsied eld.’' 

Some peoplo may not he able to 
understand how the period of youth 
can, in one and the same breath, he 
called blessed , and yet miserable as 
old age. They look on that as a con- 
tradiction. Such people ought never 
to read poetry. At any rate, they 
ought first to learn that the poet is 
privileged, nay, is often hound to de- 
clare as actual that which is only 
potential or ideal. Thus, he may 
say that blessed youth is a miserable 
season of existence, moaning thereby 
that misery overspreads even that 
time of -.life which ought to be, and 
■which ideally is, the happiest in (he 
pilgrimage of man. The manuscript 
corrector ha -but an obtuse percep- 
tion of these niceties, and hence lie 
substitutes be anted for blessed- — con- 
verting Shakespeare’s language into 
mere verbiage. 


Comedy of Errors — Act I. Scene 
1. — The alteration of the word “ na- 
ture ” into “fortune ” in the following 
lines, is an undoubted departure from 
the genuine language of Shakespeare, 
and a perversion of his sense. JEgeon, 
whose life has been forfeited by his 
accidental arrival at Ephesus, says — 

“ Yet that tlic world m:iy vyitness that my eml 
Was wrought by im/ttrc , not by vile offence, 
I'll utter what my sorrow gives me leave.” 

Mr Collier, slightly doubtful of the 
propriety of the newreading ( fortune), 
says, “ Possibly by ‘nature’ wo might 
understand the natural course of 
events.” We sav, certainly this is 
what wc must understand by the word. 
I die by nature, says TEgcon, not by 
vile offence; or, as Warburton inter- 
prets it, “ My death is according to 
the ordinary course of Providence, 
and not the effects of Divine ven- 
geance overtaking my crimes.” But 
the word “ fortune,” had ASgcon 
used it, would rather have implied 
that he regarded himself as an ob- 
ject of Divine displeasure ; and there- 
fore this word must not only not be 
adopted, but it must be specially 
avoided, if we would preserve the 
meaning of Shakespeare. In this east?, 
the internal evidence is certainly in 
favour of tin* ordinary reading. 

In a subsequent part of the same 
scene, the Duke, who is mercifully in- 
clined towards .Kgoon, advises him 

To .'at hr)> by bcTtHiri.'il hrl]).” 

That is, lie recommends him to 
borrow mu*!i a sum of money as may 
be sufficient to ransom his life. The 
MS. corrector reads not very into! 
ligibly — 

“ To thy /"»/« by hoiicfirkil bc.jp. ” 

And Mr Collier, explaining the oh 
sen rum per oftscucius, remarks that 
“ yEgcon was to seek what he hoped 
to obtain (viz. money to purchase his 
life) by the k beneficial help’ of some 
persons in Ephesus.” The “ beneficial 
help” was itself the money by which 
lie was to “ seek his help, ” or save 
his life. “ Beneficial help” means 
“ pecuniary assistance?,” ami therefore 
we are at a loss to understand Mr 
Collier when Ik? says that /Egeon was 
to seek money by the “ beneficial 
help ” or pecuniary assistance of ccr- 
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tain persons in Ephesus. All that he 
required to do was to obtain this pe- 
cuniary assistance; obtaining that, he 
of course would obtain the money by 
which his life was to be redeemed. 
The received text of the lino ought on 
no account to be disturbed. The re- 
petition of the word u help” is pecu- 
liarly Shakespearian. 

Act II. Sce/Se 1. — Avery little con- 
sideration may convince any one that 
the following correction is untenable. 
The ordinary text is this : Dromio 
the slave having been well drubbed 
by his master, says — 

“ He told his mind upon mine ear; Bo- 
ld ire w his hand, I scarce could understand it. 

44 Luciano . — Spake he so doubtfully^ thou 
eouldst not feel hits meaning? 

../ h‘<nuitt% — Nay, he struck so plainly, 1 
could too well feel his Mow* ; and withal so 
donbl.f'uV u that 1 could scarce understand 
them.'” 

The manuscript corrector proposes 
u doubly” fur u doubtfully,” in both 
instances; losing sight, as we think, 
of the plain meaning of words. To 
speak doubly is to speak deceitfully ; 
to speak doubtfully is to speak ob- 
scurely or unintelligibly. Blit cer- 
tainly Lucian a had no intention of 
asking Dromio if his master had 
spoken to him deceitfully. Such a 
question would have been irrelevant 
and senseless. She asks, spake he so 
obscurely that you could not under- 
stand his words? — and the slave an- 
swers, u By my troth, so obscurely that 
I could scarce understand (that is, 
stand under) them.” This is the only 
quibble-. 

In Act IT. Sane i\ the expression 
44 she moves me for her theme,” that 
is, 44 she makes me the subject of her 
discourse,” occurs. This is changed by 
the MS. corrector into u she mums 
me for her theme;” that is, 44 she 
weans to make mo the subject of her 
discourse.” But the 44 she” who is 
lmrc referred to is actually, at that 
very moment:, talking most vehement- 
ly about the person who utters these 
words ; and therefore this emendation 
is certainly no restoration, but a cor- 
ruption of the genuine language of 
Shakespeare. 

Act J V. Scene 2. — The bum -bailiff 
is thus maltreated. The words in 
italics arc the MS. corrector’s wanton 
and damaging interpolations. 
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“ Adriana . — Where is thy master, Dromio, 
is he well ? 

Dromio. — No : he’s in Tartar limbo, worse 
than hell ; 

A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
fell ; 

One whose hard heart is buttoned up with 

steel , 

Who has no tonrh of i nr ret/ , cannot feel } 

A fiend, a funi. pitiless, and rough ; 

A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff.” 

Here the only doubt is, whether 
the word 44 fury ’’ (the MS., and also 
Theobald’s reading) is a judicious sub- 
stitute for the word 14 fairy,” which 
the old copies present. We think 
that it is not, being satisfied with 
Johnson’s note, who observes — 
44 There were fairies like hobgoblins, 
pitiless and rough, and described as 
malevolent and mischievous.” — Now- 
adays a fairy is an elegant creature 
dressed in green. So she was in 
Shakespeare’s time. But in Shake- 
speare’s time there was also another 
kiivb-cjjf, .fairy — a fellow clothed in a 
buif jerkin, made of such durable 
materials as to be well-nigh 44 eveP 
lasting;” and whose vocation it was, 
as it still is, to pay his addresses to 
those who may have imprudently al- 
lowed their debts to gqf into confu- 
sion. Let us not allow the old usages 
of language to drop into oblivion. 

Act IV, Scene 3. — 44 The vigor of 
his rage/’ is obviously a much more 
vigorous expression than 44 thcTrigor 
of his rage,” which the MS. corrector 
proposes in its place. 

Act V. Scene 1. — u »The following 
lines,” says Mr Collier, 44 as they are 
printed in the folio 1023, have been the 
source of considerable cavit , ” mean- 
ing, we presume, dispute. The words 
are uttered by the Abbess, who has 
been parted from her sons for a great 
many years, and hiw-ty.it recently dis- 
covered them. 

Thirty-three years have I but gone in tra- 
vail 

Of veu, mv sons, and till thi» present- hour 
My’ heavy burden are delivered. “ 

4 * That the above is corrupt,” con- 
tinues Mr Collier, 44 there can bo no 
question ; and in the folio 1632, the 
printer attempted thus to amend the 
passage : — 

‘ Thirty-three years have I been gone in travail 
Of you my sons, and till this present hour 
My heavy burthens are delivered. ’ 
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44 Malone gives it thus : — 

* Twenty-five years have I but gone in tra- 
vail 

Of you my sons ; until this present hour 
My heavy burthen not delivered. ’ 

44 The MS. corrector,” continues Mr 
Collier, 44 of the folio 1632 makes the 
slightest possible change in the se- 
cond line, and at once removes the 
difficulty : he puts it — 

4 Thirty-three years have 1 been gone in tra- 
vail 

Of you my sons, and at this present hour 
My heavy burthens are delivered.’ ” 

In liis edition 1826, Mr Singer 
reads — 

4C Twenty-five years have 1 hut gone in tra- 
vail 

Of you, my sons, and till this present hour 

My heavy burthen ne'er delivered. ” 

We are of opinion that a better 
reading than any here given, and than 
any ever given, might be proposed* 
Thus— 

t( Thirty-three years have T but gone in tra- 
vail 

Of you, my sons, and tilhthis present hour 

My heavy burthen has delivered. " 

That is, I have done nothing but 
go in travail of you, my children, for 
thirty-three years; and, moreover (1 
have gone in travail of you), till this 
present hour has delivered me of my 
heavy burden. This reading brings 
her pains up to the present moment, 
when* she declares herself joyfully re- 
lieved from them by the unexpected 
restoration of her children. This 
amendment seems to yield a more 
emphatic meaning than any of the 
others ; and it departs as little as any 
of them from the original text of 
1623. 

Much Ado about Nothing — Act 
J. Scene 3. — The brothers Don Pedro 
and Don John have quarrelled, and 
have been reconciled. Conradc re- 
marks to the latter, “You have of 
late stood out against your brother, 
and he hath ta’en you newly into his 
grace.” The MS. correction is, “till 
of late,” which, as any one looking 
at the context even with half an eye, 
may perceive both spoils the idiom 
and impairs the meaning of the pas- 
sage. 

** L Aot IL Scene 1. — We admit that 
-Shakespoare might— nay, ought — to 
have written, as follows, but we doubt 


whether he did. 44 Wooing, wedding, 
and repenting,” says Beatrice, 44 is as 
a Scotch jig, a measure, and a cinque- 
pace ; the first suit is hot and hasty, 
like a Scotch jig, and full as fantasti- 
cal ; the wedding, mannerly modest, 
as a measure full of state and an- 
cienty ; and then comes repentance, 
and, with his bad legs, falls into 
cinque- pace faster and faster, till lie 
sink apace into his grave.” 44 Apace” 
is MS. corrector's contribution. 

In the following much-disputed 
passage, wc are of opinion that Shake- 
speare uses somewhat licentiously the 
word 44 impossible” in the sense of 
inconceivable , and that Johnson’s and 
the MS. corrector’s substitution of 
44 importable” (?. e. insupportable) is 
unnecessary. 44 She told me,” says 
Benedick, speaking of Beatrice, 44 that 
1 was the prince’s jester, and that I 
was duller than a great thaw, hud- 
dling jest upon jest, with such bn - 
possible conveyance , upon me, that I 
stood like a man at mark with a 
whole army shooting at me.” 44 Im- 
possible conveyance” means incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

Act III. Scene 1. — There surely 
can be no question as to the superior 
excellence of the received reading in 
the following lines. The repentant 
Beatrice, whor has overheard her cha- 
racter severely censured, says — 

<4 What tire is in mine cars ? Can this ho 
true ? 

Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so 

miK'li y 

Contempt farewell, and maiden pride adieu ! 
No glory lives behind the back of such." 

Beatrice means, to sny that contempt 
and maiden pride are never the screen. 
to any true nobleness of character. 
This is well expressed in the line, 

4i No (glory lives behind the buck of such." 

A vigorous expression, which the 
MS. corrector recommends us to ex- 
change for the frivolous feebleness of 

“■ No glory lives but in the lack of .such." 

This substitution, we ought to say, is 
worse than feeble and frivolous. It is 
a perversion of Beatrice’s sentiments. 
She never meant to say that a maiden 
should lack maiden pride, but only 
that it should not occupy a prominent 
position in the front of her character. 
Let bpr have as much of it as she 
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pleases, and the more the better, only 
let it be drawn up as a reserve in the 
background, and kept for defensive 
rather than for offensive operations. 
This is all that Beatrice can seriously 
mean when she says, u maiden pride 
adieu/* 

Act IV. Scene L — In the follow- 
ing passage we back Shakespeare*s 
word against the MS. corrector’s, not 
only in point of authenticity, but in 
point of taste. Leonato, greatly ex- 
asperated with his daughter, says to 
her — 

6t For did I tliink tliou wouldst not quickly 
die, 

Thought I thy spirits were stronger than thy 
shames, 

Myself would, on the rearward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life.” 

This is the reading of the folio 1632. 
The folio 1623 reads “reward,” but 
that is obviously a misprint for “ rear- 
ward.” The MS. corrector proposes 
hazard. As if the infuriated father 
would have cared one straw what the 
world might think or say of him for 
slaying liis daughter. Iii his passion 
lie was far beyond minding such a 
trifle as public opinion, and would 
never have paused to give utterance 
to the sentiment which the corrector 
puts into his mouth. What he says 
is this — that after heaping reproaches 
on his daughter to the uttermost, he 
would follow them up by slaying her 
with his own hand. This is admirably 
expressed by the words, “ rearward of 
reproaches.” In this same scene the 
line old word “ frame,” in the sense 
of fabrication, is twice most wantonly 
displaced, to make way, in the one 
instance, for “frown,” aud in the 
other for “ fraud.” 

Act V. Scent 1 . — Let any reader 
who has an ear read the opening 
speech of Leonato, and he will per- 
ceive at once how grievously its effect 
is damaged by the insertion of the 
words “ to me’* in this line. 

lt And bid 1dm speak {to me) of patience.” 

In the same speech the following lines 
are a problem. Leonato, rebuffing 
his comforters, says, “ Bring to me a 
person as miserable as myself, and 

4< If such a one will smile, and strode liia 
beard, 
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And , sorrow wag! cry. Hem, when he 
should groan, 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfor- 
tune drunk 

With candlewasters, bring him yet to me, 

And 1 of him will gather patience.” 

“ And sorrow wag ! cry,” is the main 
difficulty. Johnson explains it thus : 
“If such a one will smile, and stroke 
his beard, and cry, Sorrow, begone /” 
This, in our opinion, is quite satisfac- 
tory ; but what is the philology of the 
word “wag?” We believe it to be 
the Gerpian word “ weg” — away — off 
with you. The MS. corrector cuts 
the knot which he cannot untie, by 
reading u call sorrow joy.” This is a 
gloss, not a reparation of the text. 

Act V Scene 4. — We may be as- 
sured that a far liner sense is con- 
tained under Hero’s expression, when 
she says, according to the common 
reading, 

“ One Hero died defiled, hut I do live,” 
than under the pseudo-emendation, 

“ One Hero died belied , but I do live.” 

Love’s Labour Lost — Act L 
Scene 1. — We agree with Mr Dyce * 
in thinking that a quibble is in- 
tended in Biron’s speech, when lie 
says that be and his friends w T ili 
“ climb in the merriness,” according 
as the absurd style of Armado’s letter 
shall give them cause. At any rate, 
nothing can be poorer than the MS. * 
correction of this place, “ •::iime in 
the merriness.” We think, however, 
that the corrector bright in giving the 
words, 44 Sirrali, come on,” to. Dull 
the constable, aud not to Biron, to 
whom they are usually assigned. We 
also consider the change of manager 
into armiger rather a happy altera- 
tion ; at any rate, we can say this of 
it, that had armiger been the received 
reading, wc should not have been dis- 
posed to accept manager in its place. 
This is a compliment which we can 
pay to very few of the MS. correc- 
tions. Had they formed the original 
text, and had the original text formed 
the marginalia , we should have had 
little hesitation as to which we w r ou!d, 
in most cases, adopt. On the ground 
of their internal evidence — that is, of 
their superior excellence — the margi- 
nalia would certain}^ have obtained 
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the preference. The passage to which 
we refer is this — “Adieu, valour!” 
says the fantastical Armado, “rust 
rapier! be still drum, for your armiger 
is in love.” This reading, we think, is 
worthy of being perpetuated in a note, 
though scarcely entitled to be elevated 
into the text. 

Act III . Scene 1 . — The corrector 
very soon relapses into his blunders. 
Passing over several, here is one, not 
so conspicuous perhaps, but as de- 
cided as any into which lie has fallen, 
Armado, speaking to Moth his page, 
says, “ Fetch hither the swain (/. c. r 
Costard the clown), ho must carry me 
a letter.” Moth replies, “ A message 
wcll-sympathed — a horse to be am- 
bassador for air ass ” The MS. cor- 
rector reads, “ A messenger well -sym- 
pathised,” not perceiving that this de- 
stroys the point, and meaning, and 
pertinency of Motifs remark. “A mes- 
sage well-sympathised” means a mis- 
sion well concocted, an embassy con- 
sistent with itself, which, says 'Moth, 
this one is, inasmuch as, it is a case of 
horse (Costard) representing an ass ‘ 
— (to-wifc, yourself, master mine. ) Yet 
Mr Collier says that “we ought un- 
questionably \o substitute messenger 
for message ” 

Moth, the page, having gone to fetch 
Costard, Armado says— 

t “A moct acute javeual, voluble, and free oi 

By thy favour, sweet welkin, 1 mu sigh : 
thy luce, 

Most rude Melancholy, valour give, tin 
place.” 

The MS. corrector alters the hast line 
into 44 moist; eyed melancholy and 
Mr Collier remarks, 44 4 Most rude mel- 
ancholy 7 has no particular appropri- 
ateness, whereas 4 ijwLs.tr eyed melan- 
choly’ is peculiarly accordant with the 
sighs Armado breathes, in due apology, 
to the face of, tire welkin.” No par- 
ticular appropriateness ! when the 
euphuistefs ill the very act of apolo- 
gising to the welkin for the breach of 
good* manners of which his 44 most 
rude melancholy ” has compelled him 
to be guilty. What else could he, in 
the circumstances, have called his 
melancholy with any degree of pro- 
priety? Oh, silly margins ! you have 
niflcVto answer for. You arc not 
. jtupld yourselves, but you arc 
'tfk cause of stupidity in other people. 


Act IV . Scene 1. — Having con- 
sidered the following passage very 
carefully, we are compelled to side 
with Mr Singer and Mr Dyco in fa- 
vour of the old reading 44 fair” against 
44 faith,” which is advocated by the 
MS. corrector, Mr Collier, and Mr 
Ilnntcr. The princess, giving money 
to the forester, whom she playfully 
charges with having called her any- 
thing but good-looking, says — 

“ Fair payment for foul words is move than 
due. 

J'uri iyfcr. Nothing but fair is that which you 
inherit. 

Prhicrss. Scm', see, my beauty will he saved 
l»y merit. 

Oh, hereby in finr. lit for these days ! 

A giving hand, though foul, shall have fail 
praise/' 

The new reading proposed is, 44 Oh, 
heresy in faith." Kut this change is 
not necessary ; indeed it spoils the 
passage. The princess, when the 
forester compliments her, says — “See, 
see, my beauty will be saved” (not 
on its own account, for, in this man's 
opinion, Tliave lit tle or none) but 41 by 
merit,” that is, because I have given 
him money. lie calls me an angel of 
light because I have given him half- 
a-crown. Oh, heresy in regard to 
beauty ! None but the really beauti- 
ful ought to be so. complimented. 
Those who like me are plain (as this 
man think- me in his heart), and have 
44 foul hands,” ought not to obtain/w 
praise — ought not to be praised as 
fair, however 44 giving ” or liberal 
these hands may be. The heresy here 
playfully alluded to. is the error of sup- 
posing tli at people can be beautified by 
their gifts as well as by their appear- 
ance ; just as a religious heresy con- 
sists in the idea that a person can be 
justified by his works as well as by his 
faith. 

Act IV. Scene T — The following 
passage has given some trouble to the 
commentators — 

“ nijiok i> the hadge of hell, 

Thu hue of dungeon:*, ami the sebjol of night.” 

Various substitutes have been pro- 
posed for the word 41 school.” The 
variorum reads 44 scowl,” which was 
introduced by Warbnrton. Theobald 
conjectured 44 stole.” The marginalia 
present 44 shade,” which is as poor as 
poor can be. We believe the original 
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word u school ” to be right, and that 
tlio allusion is to tho different badges 
and colours by which different schools., 
or sects or fraternities were formerly 
distinguished. “Black,” says the pas- 
sage before ns, “is the hue worn b}' all 
who belong to the school or brother- 
hood of night.” 

The context of the following pas- 
sage seems fairly to justify the MS. 
correction, by which u beauty ” is 
changed into u learning.” Beauty may 
have been a misprint. Loquitur 
Biron — 

4; I'or whore is any author in the world 
Teaches s~uch I cam but a wyman'-. eye r 

Learning is hut an ud.|’im:t t onr-vlf. 

And where wo are our lcaruii:^ likowbc i>, 
Thou, when our ~<*lv w.? hc in lailit!'* ovo-, 
f >u WL^uufc like wise see ..mi Ills: there/ '* 

This, we tliink, is one of the very few 
emendations which ought to bo ad- 
mitted into the text. 

It is curious to remark, what we 
learn incidentally from this play, that, 
in Shakespeare’s time, the words 
li doubt ” and u debt: ” wore pro- 
nounced as they are spelt, the " b *' 
being sounded no less than the 44 t,” 
and that it was the height of affec- 
tation to say kl donl” and 44 del,” as 
we do nowadays. changes the 
normr t toqurndi. 

Act i'. Vvn/ :i. — The following, in 
the old copies, is obviously a mis- 
print — 

u Si.» p' /'i'i/i'tf-Yike would I oVrsvuy hi.'' 
i bill liv should In* my too, 1 , md 1 hi-: lair." 

T'ho variorum edition reads “ porteul- 
!ike.” In 1^20, Mr Singer published 
44 potent- like.” The MS. corrector 
suggests “potently;” and this \vc 
rather prefer. 

When the princess is informed of 
the intended wit-assault on her and 
her ladies by the king and liis lords, 
she exclaims — 

t “ What arc they 

I hat cfu.it >/«" that hr cuth against ws ” 

“ To ‘charge their breaths ” says Mr 
(Collier, “is nonsense, and the correc- 
tor alters it most naturally to 

4 NVhut arc they 

That chart /c the. breach against us ?* ' , * 

“ Should any one,” says Mr Singbr,* 
“wish to be convinced of tho utter im- 
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possibility of the correi tor having bad 
access to better authority than we 
possess — nay, of his utter incapacity 
to comprehend the poet, I would re- 
commend this example of his skill to 
their consideration. The encounters 
with which the ladies are threatened, 
are encounters of words , wit combats;” 
and therefore it was quite natural that 
they should talk of their opponents as 
“ charging their breath against them.” 
We agree with Mr Singer; but we 
willingly change “ love-feat,” in this 
same scene, into “ love-suit,” at the 
bidding of the MS. corrector. 

“ Oh. poverty in wit i” exclaims the 
priueess, when she and her ladies have 
demolished the king and liis compan- 
ions in the wit-eucounter. “ Kingly - 
poor flout !” The MS. corrector reads, 
‘■killed by pure llout and Mr Singer 
" has nodoubt ” that “ stung by poor 
flout” is the true reading. We see 
no reason for disturbing the original 
text. A double meaning is no doubt 
intended in the expression “kingly- 
poor flout.” >t means “ mighty poor 
badinage;” and then, a king being one 
of the performers, it also means ■• re- 
partee as poor as might have been 
expected from royal lips*;” these being 
usually understood to be better fitted 
for taking in than for giving out “ good 
tilings." 

MinsrMMr.R Nunn's I)uea>; — 
Act /. Sane 1: — “Near the eiz k of 
Helena's speech,” says Mr Collier, 
iv occurs this couplet •where she is 
stating her determination to inform 
Demetrius of the intended flight of 
Lysauder and Ilei’inia — 

4 Ana fur tl it-* intelligence 

If l have thanks, it is a dour expense * — 

which," continues Mr Collier, 44 is 
only just int elligible ; but the old cor- 
rector singula rht improves the passage 
by the word he substitutes — 

‘ And for thi* intelligence 

If l have thanks, it is dear / ccornjK'ttSC.' '' 

The old corrector is an old woman 
who, in this case, has not merely mis- 
taken, but has directly reversed Shake- 
speare’s meaning. So far from saying 
that Demetrius’s thanks will be any 
4* recompense” for what she proposes 
doing, Helena says the very reverse, 
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that they will be a severe aggravation 
of her pain. “A dear expense ” here 
means a painful purchase, a bitter 
bargain. 41 If I have thanks, the sacri- 
fice which I make in giving Demetrius 
this information will be doubly dis- 
tressing to me.” Of course she would 
much rather that Demetrius, her old 
lover, did not thauk her for setting 
him on the traces of his new mistress. 
Thanks Vonld be a mockery in the 
circumstances, and this is what Helena 
means to say. Such is manifestly the 
meaning of the passage, ns may be 
gathered both from the words them- 
selves, and from their connection with 
the context, which is this — 

t: l will go toll him of fair Hermia's flight : 
Then to the wood will lie to-morrow night 
Pursue her ; and for this intelligence. 

If 1 lave thanks, it is a. dear expci^e ; 

But herein mean l to enrich my j air.. 

To have his sight thither, and hack again.” 

The sight of Demetrius, and not his 
thanks, was to be Helena’s recomgt nse. 

Act II, Sane 1. — The corrector is 
unquestionably wrong* in his version 
of these lines. Of Titania it is said 
by one of the fairies, that 

“The eow. iij - but Lei peii.-dunt r* he, 

In their gold coat* spot a you see. 

Those he ruble.-, fairy fav« >':;■■■■,*■ &C. 

The MS. corrector reads “all” for 
44 tail,” and 41 cups” for 44 coats,*’ to 
the manifest deterioration of the text. 
Mr Singer thus explains the mutter, to 
the satisfaction, we should think, of 
nil readers. * This passage has re- 
ference to the band of gentlemen - 
pensioners in which Queen Kli/.abeth 
took so much pride. They were some 
of the handsomest and tnliest young 
men of the best families and fortune, 
and their dress was of remarkable 
splendour — their coats might well be 
said to be of gold. Mr Collier’s ob- 
jection that ‘cowslips are never tall,’ 
is a strange one. Drayton in his 
Kyinpliidia thought otherwise, and 
surely a long-stalked cowslip would 
be well designated by a fairy as tall.” 

Act II. i'j-encR . — The alteration of 
“conference” into “confidence” in 
the following lines is an improvement, 
most decidedly, for the worse, JLy- 
sander and Ilcrm in are going to sleep 
in the wood. She says to him — 

ci Nay, good Lyttftiuter, for my rake, my d <ar, 
be further o3 yet, do m.»t lye *o near. 
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Ly sunder. — Oh, take the sense, sweet, of 
my innocence ; 

Love takes the meaning, in love's conference," 

That is, love puts a good construction 
on all that is said or done in the “con- 
ference,” or intercourse of love. “ Con- 
fidence,” the MS. correction, makes 
nonsense. 

Act III. Scene 2.— The margins 
seem to be right in changing “-What 
news, my love? ” into “ What means 
my love?” in the speech in which 
llormia is appealing passionately to 
lier old lover Lysandor. 

Act V. Seem: 1. — But wc cannot 
accept the substitution of “hot ice 
and wondrous seething snow ” for the 
much more Shakespearian “ hot ice 
and wonderous strange snow.” The 
late Air Barron Field's excellent emen- 
dation of the follow ing lines is borne 
out by the MS. correction — 

£l Then know that I, one Snug the juicer, :m» 
A lioii’.s Jett, iii ij* el>e in) liuuV d:im.” 

“Fell” means skin. The old real 
ing w as — 

“Thru know that I, as ‘Snug the joiner, am 
A ti\.,/ /i V, nor m> lion's dam.” 

This ought to go into the text, if it 
has not done so already. 

Tm: Mmottam or Vi : nh i: — .lr' 
7. Seine. 1 . — J n the fullowing passage 
the margins make rather a good hit 
in vectoring “ when” of the old edi- 
tions, winch had been convened into 
“who,” and in changing 44 would ” 
into 44 ’twouhl.” 

“On, my Anti.Tiio, I do hi:w\v «>f th<. r «* 

Thill iht Tufuie <ijll\ f lC V i -u 

}•%.«;• nuthiui', uinn. I ;,m \hv *1:?!', 

If th.lV : 1 1 f • 1 1 1 * l •J.v;ik ; '/ill, If/, l iilnji,;.! .lai,,}. 
t.h'i.-c » .'u - *-, 

Wliii-h h'-.-iiin^ tlu.iu wouU rr.i I th« ,; i 
hro tlici.-j foi.!.-.*' 

Art II. Seine 1 .— The Prince of 
Morocco says — 

MHik<* me not for rnv complexion. 

The . lr.tdowfd livery of the tnu'nixbrd sun.” 

A Herod by the MS. corrector into 
“burning sun,” which, says Mr Collier, 
44 seems much more, proper when the 
African prince is speaking of his black 
complexion as the, effects of the sun’s 
rays.” Air Collier will excuse us : 
the African Prince, is doing nothing of 
the kind. lie is merely throwing 
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brightness and darkness into pic- 
turesque contrast — as the sun is bright-, 
or “ burnished,” so am I his retainer 
dark, or u shadowed.” “ To speak of 
the sun,” continues Mr Collier, u as 
artificially ‘ burnished,’ is very un- 
worthy.” True : but Shakespeare 
speaks of it as naturally burnished ; 
and so far is this from being unworthy, 
it is, in the circumstances, highly 
poetical. 

Act II. Scene 0. — To change the 
words 44 pries -not to the interior,” into 
“prize not the interior,” in the fol- 
lowing lines, is wantonly to deface the 
undoubted language of Shakespeare. 

“ What m. -my men desire! — that ninny may 
he meant 

Of the fool multitude, that eliw.-e hv ,du»w. 

Mot learning mere than the tend eye doth 
teach, 

W hich /*/•/#•■* not to t::o int.eri.ir ; last, like 
the martlet. 

lkiilds in the v’eatlmr, on the outward wal!."' 

Act II f. Sena: 2. — The MS. cor- 
rector proposes a very plausible read- 
ing in the lines when; Bussanio is 
moralising on the deceitfulness of ex- 
ternal appearance. 

“ Thu - oriuitu-nt is hut the mailed .-vrA 

I \f ;i m*.». t ilungei’oiis >e;i. the ln-juiioi-,'..* 
.‘•curl' 

Veii'.nu’ nn Iudi:m henuty ; in ;i word. 

The streming truth which cunning t iriic < 
l*‘d on, 

To entrap the wir-er-t." 

The corrector proposes to put a full 
.st«»p after Indian, and to read on- — 
44 beauty, in a word,” (is) ‘‘the seem- 
ing truth,” Ac. Mr Singer say?. 
“ this variation in the pointing is no 
novelty ; it occurs in an edition of 
Shakespeare, published by Scott and 
Webster in and has been satis- 

factorily shown to be erroneous and 
untenable by a correspondent in Notts 
and (}ucric$,\i)\. v. p. 18.'*.” \Ye regret 
that it is not in our power, at this 
time, to consult the volume of Notes 
and. Queries referred to ; but we con- 
less that, we sec no very serious ob- 
jection to this new reading, except 
the awkwardness and peculiarly un- 
Shrtkcspcarian character of the con- 
struction which it presents. That 
there is a difficulty iu the passage is 
evident from the changes that ’have 
been proposed. Sir Thomas Hanmer 


gave “ Indiau dowdy ' — Mr Singer, 
u Indian gipsy” which, however, he 
now abandons. We still confess 
a partiality. Co/, the old text, both in 
the words and in the pointing. “ An 
Indian beauty” may mean the worst 
species of ugliness, just as a Dutch 
nightingale means a toad. Still we 
believe that a good deal might be said 
in favour of the MS. corrector’s punc- 
tuation. 

Bassanio, descanting on the por- 
trait of Portia, and oil the difficulties 
the painter must have had to contend 
with, thus expresses his admiration 
of the eyes — 

u Lhiw could lie see to do them ? bkviii«r 
made one, 

Mi think-, ii i-honhl have power to steal 
noth hi.-. 

And leave it veil ^ /*/* •..</. * ’ 

The corrector reads “ unfinished,” 
wliich f Johnson long ago condemned. 
44 rnfurnished ” means, as Mr Collier 
formerly admitted, unprovided with a 
couu t c i*i ia r t — -a fc 1 1 o w- eye . 

We willingly concede to Mr Collier 
the “ bolleir' instead of the “woolen ” 
bagpipe. And when he next 44 blaws 
up his chanter,” may the devil dance 
away with his anonymous corrector, 
and the bulk of his emendations, as 
etlectually as lie ever did with the 
exciseman. 

As Yor Lik j: It -Act l. Seme 2. 
— In opposition to Mr Collier, wo 
take leave to say that Sir Thomas 
Hanmer was m»t right in altering 
44 there is such odds in the hum” to 
44 there is such odds in the nan” 
What is meant to be said is, 44 there 
is such superiority (of strength) in the 
man and 44 odds ” formerly signified 
superiority, as may be learnt from the 
following sentence of Hobbes — 44 The 
passion of laughter,*’ says llobbes, 
44 proceeded h from the sudden ima- 
gination of our own odds and eini- 
neuey.” * Mr Colliers man, who 
concurs with Sir Thomas Hanmer, is, 
of course, equally at fault. 

Act /. Scene d. — 44 Safest baste” — 
that is, most convenient despatch — 
is much more probable than 44 fastest 
haste,” inasmuch as the lady to whom 
the words 44 despatch you with your 


Moleswort-h’s edition, vol. iv. p. 1G. 
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safest liastc” are addressed, is al- 
lowed ten days to take herself off in. 

Act II. Scene 3. — When Orlando, 
speaking of his imnatural brother, in 
whose hands he expresses his deter- 
mination to place himself, rather than 
take to robbing cm the highway, says, 

li X will rather subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brotlur," 

the language is so strikingly Shakc- 
sperian, that nothing but the most 
extreme obtusencss can excuse the 
MS. corrector’s perverse reading — 

<4 Of a diverted, proto/, and hloody brut her. 

“Diverted blood,” says Dr John- 
son, means “blood turned out of the 
course of nature;” and there cannot 
** be a finer phrase for an unnatural 
kinsman. 

Act II. Scene 7. — The following 
passage is obviously corrupt . J acques, 
inveighing against the pride of going 
finely dressed, says-— 

Doth it not flow ;is hugely 
Till, that the ray n ,;y men 

The MS. correction is — 

‘•'Till that the very mum:* of u't ebb. 1 ' 

Mr Singer suggests, “Till that the 
wearer's very means do ebb.” The 
two meanings arc the same: people, 
carried away by pride, dress finely, 
until * their means are exhausted. 
But Mr Singer keeps nearest to the 
old text. 

Act Uf. tictne 1. — “ Capable im- 
pressuro” must be vindicated as the 
undoubted language o r Shakespeare, 
against the MS. corrector, Mr Col- 
lier, and Mr Singer, all of whom would 
advocate “ palpable iinprcssurc.” 

44 Lt>an hut «>n a rush, 

The cicatrice and rupnhbi im pressure. 

Thy palm a moment keeps.'' 

“ Capable iinprcssurc ” means an in- 
dentation in the palm of the hand 
sufficiently deep to contain something 
within it. 

Act IV. Scene 1 .— Both the MS. 
corrector an I Mr Collier have totally 
misunderstood Rosalind, when she 
says, “ Marry, that should you, or I 
should think my honesty ranker than 
ipy wifc.’i The meaning, one would 
think, is ‘sufficiently obvious. 

Act V. Scene, 4. — And equally ob- 
vious is the meaning of the following 
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line, which requires no emendation. 
Orlando says that he is 

<c As those who fear they hope, and know they 
fear.” 

That is, he is as those who fear that 
they are feeding on mere hope — hope 
which is not to end in fruition — and 
who are certain that tlipy fear or ap- 
prehend the worst : — a painful state 
to be in. The marginal correction, 
“ As those who fear to hope, and 
know they fear,” is nonsense. 

Tm; Tam r no of rrn: Snnrw. — 
Induction. Sr UiC /. — Wc agree with 
the margins in thinking that the fol- 
lowing line requires to be amended, 
by the insertion of “what.” or “who.” 
In the directions given about , the 
tricks to be played oif on Sly, it is 
said— 

“ A. ’id wh on he say a he is — say that. In* 
dru.ii ns.”' 

The MS. corrector reads, properly 
as we think — 

** Ami win-!: he su.\& what he is, say that he 
•ircaiiis. ' 

Sr/ nr o. - There is something very 
feasible in the corrector’s gloss on 
the. word u dn er-alc.” For “ sheer ” 
lie writes “Warwickshire,” and wo 
have no doubt that “shire (pro- 
nounced sheer) ale” is the true read- 
ing. 

Art /. Scene 1. — One of the hap- 
piest and most undoubted emendations 
in Mr Collier’s folio, and one which, 
in his preface, he wisely places in the 
front of his case, now comes before 
us — “ethics” for “cheeks,” in these 
lines in which Trail io gives advice to 
his master Lucontio — 
u Ret Vs bt* iio xt'iirp, nor m> srtorko, I pray, 
Or .so devote to Aristotle >: rhrrls , 

As Ovid he an outcast quite abjured.” 

Wc have no hesitation in condemning 
“ checks” as a misprint for “ethics,” 
which from this time henceforward 
wif hope to see the universal reading. 
It is surprising that it should not 
have become so long ago, having been 
proposed by Sir W. Blackstonc nearly 
a hundred years since, and star* 
ing every recent editor in the face 
from among the notes of the variorum. 
Mr Singer alone had the good taste 
to print it in his text of 1820. 

Let us here bestow a passing com- 
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mendation on Mr Hunter for a very 
ingenious reading, or rather for what 
is better, a very acceptable restora- 
tion of the old text, which had been 
corrupted by llowe and all subsequent 
editors. In the same speech, Tranio, 
who is advising Luccntio not to study 
too hard, says, according to all the 
common copies — 

u Talk logic wi* th 1 acquaintance that you 
have/’ 

The elder copies read — 

^ tkdk log ir, \vi' tli ■* acquaintance tliat you 
have.'* 

This means, cv.t logic, with such a 
smattering of it as you already pos- 
sess ; or,* as Mr H unter explains It, 
44 give the go-by to logic, as satis- 
fied with the acquaintance you have 
already' gained with it." “Balk ” 
ought certainly to replace “ talk ’* in 
all future editions, and our thanks 
are due to Mr Hunter for tin*, emen- 
dation.* 

Jlow scandalous it is fn rhnnge 
“mould” into 44 mood” in the follow- 
ing lines, addressed l»y r Ilorlensio to 
the termagant Kate 

u Mutt 1 *, uiuitl : bow mam you that / No 
mates ti.li* you : 

Uwlo.'S you wctv of gontioi j m-Mcr m./i 

Kate was not, at least so thought 
llortensio, one of those, 

4 Qnus imTiove into jit* lit pnucovdia Titan.*’ 

Act fl. Scene. 1. — We greatly pre- 
fer Mr Singer’s ainendmeiit of what 
follows to the MS. corrector’s. The 
common text is this : — 

Vctruehio (to Kate). — \\\»nmu wore made 
to boa* - , ami so 'Were you. 

Katherine. -- No f.»ch jade, fcir, as you, if 
me you moan." 

T’his being scarcely sense, the cor- 
rector says — 

(t No such jade to bear you, if me you mean .* 1 

Mr Singer says, 

** No sueli load ns you, sir, if me you menu.'” 

Act IV. Scene 2. — 44 An ancient 
angel coming down the hill ” has 
puzzled the commentators. The mar- 
gins read 44 ambler.” We prefer the 
received text — the word 44 ah gel” 
being probably used iu its old souse 


of messenger , with a spice of the 
ludicrous in its employment. 

Act V . Scene 1. — Vinccntio, who 
is on the point of being carried to 
jail, exclaims — 

44 Titus strangers may he haled and abused.’' 

The MS. corrector proposes 44 han- 
dled;” and Mr Collier says that 
44 haled ” is a misprint, and the line 
44 hardly a verse.” It is a very good 
verse ; and 44 haled ” is the very, in- 
deed the only, word proper to the 
place. On turning, however, to Mr 
Collier’s appendix, we fiud that he 
says, 44 It may be doubted whether 
4 lulled ’ is not to be taken as hauled; 
but still the true word may have been 
handled.” This is not to be doubted ; 
44 haled is certainly to be taken for 
l aided, and 44 handled” cannot have 
been the right word. 

Ali/s Well that ends Well — 
Act 1 . Seme 1 . —In Helena’s soliloquy, 
near the end of the scene, the cor- 
rector, by the* perverse transposition 
of two words, changes sense into 
nonsense. She says — 

“ Tim mightiest space in fortune nature 
brings • 

To join like like ami kisr like native 
tilings. "* 

The lady Is in love with Bertram, 
who is greatly above her in rank and 
in fortune ; and the meaning is, that 
all-powerful nature brings things (her- 
self, lot* example, and Bertram) which 
are separated by the widest interval 
of fortune* to join as if they were 
44 likes ” or pairs, and to kiss as If 
they were kindred things. The. MS. 
corrector reverses this meaning, aud 
reads — 

“ The mightiest space in nature fortune 
brings 

To join like likes amlki&s like native things*'** 

But there was no 44 space ” at all 
between Helena and Bertram iu 
point of 44 nature.” They were both 
unexceptionable human beings. They 
were separated only by a disparity of 

fortune.” Why does the MS. cor- 
rector go so assiduously out of his 
way for the mere purpose of blun- 
dering, and why does Mr Collier so 
patiently endorse his eccentricities? 
That is indeed marvellous. 


* Sec New Illustration s 9 &e., vol. i. p. 35U. 
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Act I. Seme 3. — Helena says — 

You know my father left mo somo pre- 
scriptions 

Of rare and proved effocts, such was his 
reading 

And manifest experience.” 

Read “manifold,” says the correc tor; 
and Mr Collier adds, “ wc may safely 
admit the emendation.” Retain the 
old reading, say we; “manifest” 
means sure, well-grounded, indisput- 
able, and is much more likely to have 
been Shakespeare’s word than “ ma- 
nifold.” 

Act III . Scene 2. — The countess, 
comforting Helena, who has been de- 
serted by Bertram, says^*- 

if I pr’ythce, lady, have a better cheer, 

If thou engrossest all the griefs are thine, 
Thou robbM me of a moiety.” 

“ The old corrector,” says Mr Col- 
lier, “ tells us, and we may readily 
believe him, that there is a small but 
important error in the second line. 
He reads — 

4 If thou engrossest all the geitfs as thin 
Thou robbest me of a moiety.’ ” 

The small but important error here 
referred to is committed by the old 
corrector himself. The countess, to 
give her words in plain prose, says — 
if you keep to yourself all the griefs 
which are thine, you rob me of my 
share of them. The context where 
the countess adds — 

<s lie was my son, 

But I do wash his name out of my Wood, 
And thou ait all rny child,” 

seems to have misled the old cor- 
rector. He appears to have supposed 
that the- countess had griefs of her 
own, occasioned by the conduct of 
her son Bertram, and that she pro- 
tests against Helena’s monopolising 
these together with her own. This is 
the only ground on which “as” can 
be defended. But the answer is, that 
although the counts may have had 
such griefs, she was too proud to ex- 
press them. She merely expresses 
her desire to participate in the nffiic- 
tions which are Helena’s. This is 
one of the innumerable instances in 
which Shakespeare shows his fine 
knowledge of human natnre. What- 
ever grief a proud mother may fed on 
^ account of a disobedient son, anger is 
' the only sentiment whicn ahe will 
express towards him. The w^4l^wm^’ 


however, had the countess used it, 
would have been equivalent to a» 
expression of grief, and not merely 
of indignation; and therefore we 
strongly advocate its rejection, and 
the retention in the text of the word 
“ are.” 

Act TV. Scene 2. — The following is 
a troublesome passage., Diana says 
to Bertram, who is pressing his suit 
upon her — 

u I see that men make ropes, in such a scarrc. 
That we’ll forsake ourselves.” 

This is the old reading, and it is 
manifestly corrupt. Rowe, the ear- 
liest of the variorum editors, reads — 

“ I seo that men xnako hoja , in such affairs. 
That we'll forsake ourselw 

Malone gives “in such a seme' 1 for 
“ in such a scarrc.” The MS. cor- 
rector proposes u in such a suit,' 1 Mr 
Singer says “ that it is not necessary 
to change the word scarrc at all : it 
here signifies any surprise or alarm, 
and what wc should now write a 
scare." We agree with Mr Singer ; 
and, following his suggestion, we give 
our vote for the following correction — 

4i I that men make hope*, in tuch a & cart 
That ' ,<•*!! furaikc ciuraclvcs.*’ 

That is, I sec that men expect that 
we (poor women) will lose our self- 
possession in the Murry or agitation, 
into which wc are thrown by the ve- 
hemence of their addresses. 

Act V. Seme 1. — We willingly 
change the received stage direction, 
“ enter a gentle ast linger ” — a most, 
perplexing character certainly— into 
li (Miter a gentium. m, a stranger,” as 
proposed by the old corrector, who, 
in this case, corrects like a human 
being. 

Act V. Scene 3. — To change the fine 
expression 

“ Natural rebellion douo in tho htmU of 
you tli.” 

intA “Natural rebellion done in the 
blaze of youth,” is to convert a poetioism 
into a barbarism. “Theblade ofyouth” 
is the springtime of life. Besides, 
there is an affinity between the word 
“ natural” and the word “ blade,” 
which proves the latter to have been 
Sh akespea re’s expression. 

If “ all was well that ended well,” 
as the title of this play declares to bo- 
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the case, the MS. corrections through- 
out it would be impregnable ; for 
these end with one of the very happiest 
conjectural emendations that ever was 
proposed. Bertram, explaining how 
Diana obtained from him the ring, 
says, according to the received text, 

“ Her ins nit coming , and her modern grace 

Subdued rne to her rate.*' 

u Insuit coming 1 ’ has bathed the 
world. The marginalia give us, 44 Iler 
infinite canning and her modern grace 
subdued me to her rate.” It ought to 
be mentioned that this excellent emen- 
dation, which ought unquestionably 
to be admitted into tlie text, was also 
started some years ago by the late 
Mr Walker, author of the u original.” 

T\vi:t.fth Niuirr, or Wjiat vot: 
will — Act IT. Scene 1. — The following 
words in italics arc probably corrupt ; 
but the MS. correction of the place is 
certainly a very bad piece of tinkering. 
Sebastian is speaking of his reputed 
likeness to his sister Viola — “ A lady, 
siis though it was said she much re- 
sembled mo, was of many accounted 
beautiful ; but though I could not, 
ic Hit such estimable wonder, overfar 
believe that, yet thus far 1 will boldly 
publish her,” ^c. The margins give 
us — u But though I could not with st/f- 
estimation wander so far to believe 
that.” But who can believe that, 
Shakespeare would wander so far in 
bis speech as to write in such a round- 
about feckless fashion as this ? What 
he really wrote it may now be hope- 
less to impure. 

Act FI. Scene V . — Malvolio con- 
gratulating himself on his ideal eleva- 
tion says, “And then to have the 
humour of state,” which the MS. cor- 
rector changes into the poverty of 
44 the honour of state,” overlooking 
the consideration that u the humour 
of state” means the high airs, the ca- 
pricious insolence, of authority, which 
is precisely what Malvolio is globing 
that lie shall by and by have it in 
his power to exhibit. 

Act 1 IT. Scene 4. — We never can 
consent to change “ venerable” into 
44 veritable,” at the bidding of the ve- 
nerable corrector, iu these lines— 

1 Anil to liis imago which methouglit did 
promise 

Most venerable worth, did I devotion.*’ 


44 The word 4 devotion,’” says Mr 
Singer, 44 at once determines that ve» 
nerable was the poet’s word.” 

Act V . Scene 1. — IIow much more 
Shakesperian is the line — 44 A contract 
of eternal bond of love,” than the 
corrector’s 

“ A contract and eternal bond of love.” 

The word 44 bond” is here used not as- 
a legal term, but in the more poetical 
sense of union . 

Winter’s Tale — Act I . Scene 2. — 
We agree with Mr Collier in his re- 
mark, that 41 there is no doubt we 
ought to amend the words of the old 
copies, 4 What lady she her lord’ by 
reading, 4 What lady should her lord,’ ” 
as given by the MS. corrector. 

In the same scene, Lcontes, expati- 
ating on the falsehood of women, says — 

“ But* were they false 
As o'erdfd blacks, as winds, as waters. *’ 

That is, as false as 44 blacks” that have 
been dyed agflin and again until they 
have become quite rotten. This seems 
sufficiently intelligible ; but it does 
not satisfy our anonymous friend, who 
proposes 44 as our dead* blacks that 
is, as our mourning clothes, which* 
says Mr Collier, being 44 worn at the 
death of persons whose loss was not 
at all lamented,” may therefore be 
termed false or hypocritical. But 
surely all persons who wear mourning 
are not hypocrites ; and therefore this 
new reading falls ineffectual to the 
ground. 

Act TV. Scene 3. — We perceive no- 
thing worthy of adoption or animad- 
version till we come to the follow- 
ing. Florizel is making himself very 
agreeable to Perdita, whereupon Ca- 
millo, noticing their intimacy, re- 
marks, as the old copies give it — 

si He tells her something 
That makes her blood look on't."* 

There is something obviousty wrong 
here. Theobald proposed — 

* ,i He tells her something 
That makes her blood look o«L” 

Something that calls up her blushes. 
This is the received reading, and an 
excellent emendation it is. But on 
the whole we prefer the MS. correc- 
tor’s, which, though perhaps not quite 
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so poetical as Theobald’s, strikes us as 
more natural and simple when taken 
with the context. 

“lie tells her something 
Which wakes her hiood. Look ou’tT! Ctoo<1 
sooth, she is 

The queen of curds and cream/ 1 

On second thoughts, we are not sure 
that this is not more poetical and dra- 
matic than the other. At any rate, 
we give it our suffrage. 

There is, it seems, an old word 
“jape,” signifying a jest, which we 
willingly accept on the authority of 
the MS. corrector, in place of the un- 
intelligible word 44 gap/ 1 in the speech 
where “ some stretch-mouthed rascal” 
U said “to break a fou! jape into the 
matter.” The reading hitherto has 
been 44 gap.” This, however, is a 
hiatus only mcdiocrikr dijkmlus. The 
next is a very lamentable case. 

Act V. Sane 3.™ Hero the corrector 
interpolates a whole line of his own, 
which we can by no moans accent. 
The miserable Leontes, gazing on the 
supposed statue of his who, Ilormiono, 
which is in reality her living self, 
says, according to the received text — 
(( Let lie, let be. 

Would I were d<?ad ; but that metiiiuk:-: al- 
ready — 

What was he that did make it ? -ee, my hud, 
Would you not doom it breathed, and that 
tho'O veins 

Did vcyly hear hiood ■*“ 

Here the train of emotion is evidently 
this: — Would I were dead, but 
that metliinks already (he is about to 
add) I am, when the life-like appear- 
ance of the statue forcibly impresses 


his senses, whereupon he checks him- 
self and exclaims, “ What was he that 
did make it” — a god or a mere man, 
&x. The JIvS, corrector favours us 
with the following version— 

u Lot he, let be, 

Would I were dead, hut that methiuks al- 
ready 

I mil im! ift’ til, stout' /oolitic it i>uri stot a: : 
What was he that did make it \ J see, my lord, 
Would you not deem it breathed / ' ’ \e. 

The corrector is not satisfied with 
making Shakespeare write poorly, lie 
frequently insists on making him write 
contradictorily, as in the present in- 
stance. I am stone, says Leontes, 
according to this version, looking upon 
stone, lor see, my lord, the statue 
breathes, these veins do verily bear 
blood, is not that a proof, my lord, 
that this statue is mere stone V Most 
people would have considered this a 
proof of the very contrary. Not so the 
MS. corrector, who is the father of 
the emendation; not so Mr ('oilier, 
who says that ki we maybe thankful 
that this line has been fnrnMicd, ■dipe 
it adds so much to the force amt clear- 
ness of the speech of Leontes.” Truly, 
we must be thankful for very small 
literary mercies ! Mr Collier may be 
assured that the very thing which 
Leontes says most strongly, by impli- 
cation, in this speech is, that he is not 
stone looking upon stone. 

Our space being exhausted, we must 
reserve for our next Number the con- 
tinuation of our survey of Shake- 
speare V: Plays as amend* d by Mr Col- 
liers anonymous corrector. 
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Two Frenchman have just publish- 
ed, at an opportune moment, a curious 
book. One of them needs no intro- 
duction here. The readers who have 
twice encountered, in JMachwoods 
pages, the vivacious and intelligent Dr 
Yvan, first under canvass for Bour- 
bon, and then roaming in the Eastern 
Archipelago, will gladly, we are per- 
suaded, meet him again amongst the 
mandarins. This time he is not alone, 
but has taken to himself a coadjutor, 
in the person of M. Callerv, once a 
missionary, and, since then, inter- 
preter to the French embassy in China 
— to which, it will be remembered. Dr 
Y van was attached as physician. M. 
Callerv is author of a Chinese diction- 
ary, of* a system of Chinese writing, 
and of translations from the same 
language. When we add that both 
gentlemen, although at present in 
France, were long and lately resident 
in China, under circumstances pecu- 
liarly favourable to the acquisition of 
sound information respecting its state 
and polities, and that they have had 
tree access to the archives of their 
embassy; it. will hardly be doubted 
that they have etliciently carried out 
their intention of giving a lucid ac- 
count of the origin and progress of 
the civil war now waging in that 
country, bringing it down to the 
present day. The co-operation of 
one well acquainted with the Chinese 
tongue must have been invaluable, 
and perhaps indispensable to Dr 
Yvan, wins for his part, has evi- 
dently contributed to the common 
stock his shrewd anil observant spirit 
and pleasant unalfected style. The 
book, which was published in Paris 
in the second week of July, has 
reached us rather late for deliberate 
review in the August number of the 
Magazine, but there is still tinny to 
give some account of its contents. 

“ The Chinese insurrection,” Dr 
Yvan commences, “ is one of the 
most considerable events of the pre- 
sent time : politicians of all countries 


watch with curiosity the march of that 
insurgent army which, for three years 
past, has moved steadily onwards -with 
the avowed object of upsetting the 
Tartar dynasty.” The Doctor then 
sketches, in a few very interesting 
pages, the chief events of Chinese 
history during tlie first half of the 
present century, with particular re- 
ference to the biography of the last 
emperor, deceased in 1850, and to the 

situation of the Chinese empire at the 
close of his reign. 

The late emperor, who assumed, 
upon ascending the throne, the name 
of Tao-Kounng, RrUVmnt Reason, was 
the second son of Emperor Kin-King, 
a feeble and incapable mouareh, whose 
power was virtually in the hands of 
an unworthy favourite, a certain Liu- 
King, chief of the eunuchs. In 
Chinese annals, incidents of this kind 
are, we are told, by no means rare: 
The chief of the eunuchs has always 
great inti nonce in palace intrigues, 
and his degraded condition by no 
moans constitutes, in. that singular 
country, a bar to his ambition. That 
of Lin- King was boundless. lie 
as pired to 1 1 1 e t h i on e . Having gained 
over most of the military mandarins, 
he marched into Pekin — one ilaV that 
the emperor was out hunting with his 
sons — a body of troops whose chiefs 
were entirely devoted to him, and dis- 
tributed them in the neighbourhood of 
the palace. Ills plan was to kill the 
emperor and princes, and have him- 
self proclaimed by the army. To- 
wards evening Kin-King and his 
eldest son returned to the palace, 
whose gates had scarcely dosed be- 
hind them when it was surrounded by 
troops. In his haste and agitation 
the chief eunuch had not noticed that 
the emperors second son liad not re- 
turned with his lather. The conspi- 
racy had just broken out, when that 
prince entered Pekin, lie was alone, 
in a hunting dross, with none of the 
insignia of his rank, and he rode 
through the streets unrecognised, 
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noting the general tumult and con- 
fusion, whose cause he soon under- 
stood. Outside the palace he found 
the ambitious eunuch haranguing his 
artisans, and at once perceived that 
is father’s favourite, at whose inso- 
lence he had often felt indignant, was 
at the head of the revolt. Mingling 
with the throng of horsemen, lie drew 
near to the traitor; amidst a host of 
enemies, neither hig coolness nor his 
courage failed him. Neither did his 
skill : he tore from his coat its round 
metal buttons, slipped them into his 
fowling-piece, took a short aim at 
Liu-King, and laid him dead upon 
the spot! Upon their leader’s fall, 
the rebels fled, throwing away their 
arms, and the prince triumphantly 
entered the palace, whose threshold 
they had not } T et sullied. Old Kin- 
King learned, at one time, his past 
danger and present safety. 

The prince who had displayed such 
happy promptitude and presence of 
mind, ascended the throne of China 
in 1820. lie was theirforty years of 
age. According to the custom of the 
princes of his dynasty, he had married 
a Tartar — a big* footed woman. By 
her he had no* children ; but his con- 
cubines had borne him a numerous 
family. In China, law and usage, re- 
cognise no difference between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate children. All 
have the same rights of succession. 

u During the first period of his 
reign, Tao-Kouang selected his minis- 
ters from ameftigst those statesmen 
who, in the eyes of the people, were 
the faithful guardians of Chinese tra- 
ditions. Every nation that traces its 
history to a very remote period has 
Its conservative party. In 'quiet times 
the government lies naturally in the 
band3 of these representatives of old 
national guarantees. But when it 
becomes iudispcnsable to modify an- 
cient Institutions, their exclusive at- 
tachment to things of the past becomes 
a real danger. This political truth is 
as perceptible in the history of the 
revolution of the Empire of the Centre 
as in our own. Tao-Kortang’s agents, 
Chinese to the backbone, and full of 
snperb disdain for the barbarians, led 
their country into a disastrous war, 
because they did not understand that 
the moment was come for them to 
descend from the diplomatic eleva- 
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tion upon which their presumption 
and European forbearance had so 
long maintained them. At a later 
period, the same spirit of resistance 
to the necessity of the times brought 
on the insurrection whose history we 
are abont to trace, so that the two 
most important events that Chinese 
annals have recorded d/iring the last 
quarter of a century, the war with En^ 
land and the revolt of Kouang-Si, 
have been determined by the same 
cause.” 

Dr Yvan then gives an outline of 
the dispute with England, the conse- 
quent war and ultimate treaty, upon 
which it is unnecessary to dwell, 
since the circumstances are familiar 
to most English readers, although in 
France they have been often distort- 
ed, and to many are but imperfectly 
known. He blames Lin, whom he 
describes as being then 44 a man of 
about fifty, wearing the plain red 
button and the peacock’s feather with 
two eyes,” for his seizure of the 
opium, especially because, by liis zeal, 
activity, and by the terror he inspired, 
he had given life and vigour to the 
Chinese custom-house, and had made 
a great advance towards the sup- 
pression of opium smuggling. 41 In 
France,” says MM. Calfkry and 
Yvan, 44 whef6 ideas are not always 
just, it is taken as an established fact 
that, in the opium war, all the oppres- 
sion was on the side of the English, and 
that right succumbed when the treaty 
of Nankin was signed. Nothing can 
be falser than this. The English 
smuggled on the coasts of the Celes- 
tial Empire ext etly as smuggling is 
to this day carried on by foreigners 
on our coasts and frontiers ; but it 
lias not yet, that we are aware, been 
established as a principle that govern- 
ment may seize foreign merchants 
and threaten them with death, upon 
the pretext that vessels with prohibit- 
ed merchandise nro riding at anchor 
off Havre or Marseilles.” It is very 
courageous of these gentlemen thus 
to tell their countrymen the truth. 
We hope it will not injure the sale of 
their book ; we have small expecta- 
tion of its making many converts 
from the received opinion in France, 
that the part played by the English 
in the whole of the Chinese affair was 
that of wholesale poisoners, cramming 
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their drug down their victim’s throat 
at bayonet’s point. 

When Commissioner Lin had done 
all the mischief he could, burying the 
opium with quicklime, and bringing 
a British squadron up Canton river, 
blazing at the forts, lie was recalled, 
and Ki-chan replaced him. Ki-chan 
was a capable,. man, resolute but pru- 
dent; he saw that Chiila had found 
more than her match, and at once 
accepted the barbarian ultima turn. 
The emperor refused his sanction, 
and inflicted upon the unlucky nego- 
tiator the most signal disgrace any 
high functionary had endured during 
his reign. Poor Ki-chan was publicly 
degraded, his property confiscated, 
his house razed, his concubines were 
sold, and he himself was sent, an 
exile, into the depths of Tartary. 
Those who would know more of him 
need but refer to MAI. Hue and 
Cabet’s curious journey to Thibet. 
At Lassa, those intrepid travellers 
knew him well. Dr Yvan and Mr 
Callery were intimate with another 
Chinese diplomatist, Ki-in, a relation 
of the emperor, who signed the treaty 
of Nankin, and whom they consider 
one of the two greatest statesmen 
that Tao-Kouang had. The other was 
Moii-tehang-ha, the Chinese prime 
minister or president of the council. 
41 It is very probable that the Sublime 
Emperor, the son of Heaven, never 
exactly knew what passed between 
the English and the Chinese, lie 
died, doubtless, in the consolatory 
belief that his troops were invincible, 
and that, if Hong- Kong had been 
given, as an alms, to a few miserable 
foreigners, it was because they had 
implored the happiness of becoming 
his subjects.” The treaty of Nan- 
kin signed, Ki-in, named governor 
of the two provinces of Kouang-Tong 
and Kouang-Si, took up his abode 
at Canton. By the disposition lie 
showed to be on good terms with 
foreigners, and by his enlightened 
and progressive policy, lie drew upon 
himself the hatred of the bigoted 
populace, who accused him of leaning 
to the barbarians and betraying his 
sovereign. In innumerable placards 
he was held up to popular odium and 
veugoancc. u Our carnivorous mau- 
darins,” began one of these violent 
aud incendiary lmnd-bills, given by 


Dr Yvan, have hitherto connived 
at all that those English bandits have 
done against order and justice, and 
five hundred years hence our nation 
will still deplore its humiliation. In 
the 5th moon of this year, more than 
twenty Chinese were killed by the 
strangers : their bodies were thrown 
into the river, and buried in the belly 
of the fishes ; but our high authorities 
have treated these affairs as if they 
had not heard speak of them ; they 
have considered the foreign devils as 
if they were gods, have taken no 
more account of Chinese than if they 
were dog’s meat, and have despised 
men’s lives like the hairs that are 
shaved oil the head. Thousands of 
persons have lamented and been in- 
dignant ; grief has penetrated the mar- 
row of their bones,” Ac. Ac. These 
absurd accusations and calumnies had 
not, at the time, any influence on Ki- 
in’s political destiny. The emperor 
recalled him to Pekin, graced him 
with new dignities, and made him 
Mou-tchang - ha*s colleague. These 
two statesmen then tried to introduce 
certain reforms, beginning with the 
army, whose bows an;- arrows and 
old "matchlocks they exchanged for 
percussion guns — thus jumping clean 
over the intermediate stage of flint 
and steel. A curious illustration of 
Chinese immobility for centu ries. 
After a years’ trial, Ki-in reported 
the great perfection attained by arti- 
ficers, officers, and soldiers, in manu- 
facturing and making'iise of the new 
implements of war. This was to- 
wards the close of Tao-Kouang’s 
reign. 'Hie conciliatory spirit and 
enlightened views of the two mini- 
sters gave promise of that practical 
progress which even the most con- 
servative Europeans must, admit to 
be needed in China. Suddenly an 
unexpected aud important event 
changed the aspect of affairs. 

u Upon the 2(ith February, 1850” — 
thus docs Dr Yvan, after his brief 
preliminary retrospect, commence Ids 
second chapter — “ at seven o’clock iu 
the morning, the approaches to the 
imperial palace at Pekiu were ob- 
structed by a compact crowd of man- 
darins of the inferior classes,, and of 
servants in white garments with yel- 
low girdles, conversing in a low voice, 
whilst their features wore au expres- 
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sion of official grief. In the midst of 
this throng of subordinate function- 
aries, stood sixteen individuals, each 
attended by a servant holding a saddle- 
horse. These sixteen persons wore 
the satin cap fastened under the chin 
and surmounted by the white button ; 
they had a girdle of bells ; a tube of 
a yellow colour was slung over their 
shoulders, and they all carried whips. 
A great dignitary issued from the 
palace, and delivered, with his own 
hand, to each one of these men, a 
despatch closed with the imperial red 
seal; they received it with a bow, 
brought each the yellow tube round 
upon his breast, and respectfully placed 
within it the official despatch. Then 
they mounted their liorses, and the 
grooms fastened them to the saddle 
with straps that passed over the 
thighs. When they were thus well 
sccnrcd, the crowd opened a passage, 
and the horses set off at the top of 
their speed. These sixteen messen- 
gers, known as Fcima, flying horses, 
were bound to get over six hundred 
li — sixty leagues — in every twenty- 
four hours. They bore the following 
despatch to the governors-general of 
the sixteen provinces of the Celestial 
Empire : — 

“ 4 In great haste, the minister of 
rites informs the Governor-general 
.that, u ponjho l ±tb..fl£ tbe oh, 

the Supreme Emperor, mounted upon 
the dragon, departed for the ethereal 
regions. In the morning, at the hour 
of mao, his Celestial Majesty trans- 
mitted the imperial dignity to his 
fourth son, Se-go-Ko , and in the even- 
ing, at the hour of hai, departed for 
the abode of the gods.’ ” 

Directions for mourning completed 
the despatch. Agreeably with the 
constitution of the empire, the defunct 
sovereign had named his successor. 
It was his fourth son. But he had 
deviated from anuent custom by a 
verbal nomination. The legacy of 
supreme power was usually trans- 
mitted, long beforehand, by a solemn 
act, deposited in £ golden cotter, 
opened with great ceremony upon the 
eu^ror’s death. Even in China, 
«f^ver, this last will and testament 
' Jra/| not^al ways been respected, and of 
; tWffDr Yvan digresses to give an 
example, which he considers as fully 
illustrative of Chinese manners and 


civilisation. The tale he tells abounds 
in what Europeans would laugh at as 
burlesque inventions, but which arc 
doubtless very possible occurrences 
amongst the Celestials. We shall give 
its pith in a few lines. Tsin-che- 
honang, the second emperor of the 
Tsin dynasty, was already old and 
infirm when he sent hL>son and heir, 
Fou-sou, to superintend the building 
of the great wall, at which three hun- 
dred thousand men were working. 
They did less to lengthen it, Dr Yvau 
insinuates, than modern travellers 
have done. Whilst Fou-sou went 
north, accompanied by the renowned 
Mong-tien, the greatest general of his 
time, the cmperoc made a pilgrimage 
southwards to the tombs of his ances- 
tors. When far upon his road, he 
felt deatli approaching, and wrote to 
his eldest son to hasten back to the 
capital. Telia- Kuo, the chief of the 
eunuchs, having to seal and forward 
the missive, audaciously substituted 
for it a forged command from Tsin- 
che-houang to the prince and general 
to put themselves todeath, as a punish- 
ment for their offences. Next day 
the emperor died, and the infamous 
Telia- Kao prevailed upon his second 
son, llon-hai, to seize the crown. To 
carry out this usurpation, it was ne- 
cessary to conceal for a while the cm- 
o dexi}\ lost the authorities and 
young princes at the capital should 
proclaim the successor lie had ap- 
pointed. So the body, sumptuously 
attired, and in the same attitude as 
when alive, was placed in a litter, sur- 
rounded by a lattice, and by thick silk 
curtains, and whi ;b none approached 
but thofc who were in the plot. 
The eunuch had proclamation made 
that the emperor, in haste to return, 
would travel day and night without 
quitting his litter. At meal-times a 
short halt was made, and food was 
handed into the litter and cateu by a 
man concealed in it. Unluckily, the 
weather was very hot, and the smell 
of the dead body soon became intoler- 
able. This would have revealed the 
terrible truth, had not the ingenious 
eunuch hit upon a device. lie sent 
forward an ante-dated decree by which 
the emperor permitted oyster-carts to 
follow the same road as himsOlf. This 
had previously been severely prohi- 
bited, on account of the intolerable 
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stencli emitted by tlie oysters — an 
enormous species known to naturalists 
as spondyls, of which, then as now, 
the Chinese made enormous consump- 
tion. The fishmongers profited by 
the boon; hundreds of thousands of 
the full-flavoured testaceans soon pre- 
ceded and followed the imperial con- 
voy ; the decomposing corpse reached 
the capital nutter cover of their alka- 
line emanations, and was received 
with gongs and acclamations. Mean- 
while, the forged mandate of sclf- 
dcstruction was received by Fou-sou 
andMong-ticn. Theold oflicer thought 
it bad policy to order a general in 
command of three hundred thousand 
men to commit suicide, and treated 
the mission as apocryphal. But Fou- 
sou, considering only his duty as a son 
and subject, stabbed himself forthwith. 

The accession of the present em- 
peror was unattended by any such un- 
toward circumstances, notwithstand- 
ing the irregularity of his nomination, 
to which the formal Chinese attach 
much importance. He ascended the 
throne without opposition, quitted, 
according to custom, the name he had 
till, then borne, and assumed that of 
lIi£n-fonng, which signifies Complete 
Abundance. His accession was hailed 
with joy by both the political parties 
into which China is divided, and which 
the authors of this volume designate 
as cxclusionists and progressive con- 
servatives. The former expected to 
find in him a stanch supporter of their 
principles. If they did not anticipate 
the rebuilding of the crumbling wall 
of China, they doubtless hoped that 
he would so fortify Canton river as to 
prevent the Jirc-hoats of the barbarians 
from ascending it to the capital of the 
two Kouangs. The progressive party, 
upon the other hand, thought that 
the son of Tao-Kouang, and the pupil 
of Ki-in, would maintain peace with 
the foreigner, regulate tho opium 
trade — as the English have done in 
India, and the Dutch in Malaya — and 
would introduce into the Chinese lleets, 
armies, and administrations, those re- 
forms which lapse of time had rendered 
necessary. MM. Yvan and Gallery 
declare, that when they learned the 
emperor’s death they at once antici- 
pated important events. It was to be 
feared that the new sovereign, a youth 
of nineteen, would sympathise with the 


sentiments and wishes of those of his 
own age. And in China, where every- 
thing seems diametrically opposed to 
what wc observe In other countries, 
the young men of education and the 
ignorant populace compose the high 
conservative party. These two classes 
profess the same hatred of foreigners, 
the same instinctive repugnance for 
foreign institutions. w They* arc re- 
actionary by nature, and by their at- 
tachment to national customs. It is 
the men of maturer age who, formed 
at the school of experience, appreciate 
the arts and institutions of Christian 
nations. When we were in China, 
Ki-in, before he had undergone any 
disgrace, frequently praised the gov- 
ernments of England, the United 
States, and France ; and, at the same 
moment , Kl-chan, unjustly precipitated 
from the summit of greatness, ex- 
pressed the same thoughts to MM. Hue 
and Gabet, in the holy city of Thibet.” 

For some time the new emperor 
disappointed all parties. Surrounded 
by ilatterers, eunuchs, and concubines, 
lie remained inactive in his immense 
palace, which equals in size one of the 
large European fortified towns. He 
went not beyond the limits of those 
gardens whose walks are strewn with 
sparkling quartz, and seemed absorbed 
by voluptuous enjoyments. Politicians 
were wondering at this long inaction, 
w hen one day the thunder- cloud btffsf 
The absolute monarch displayed his 
power: the reactionary part)" triumph- 
ed. The Pekin Monitor published 
the dismissal of Mou-tchang-ha and 
Ki-in, overwhelming them with abuse, 
and declaring them degraded to in- 
ferior ranks. The document was dated 
in the 30tli year of the reign of Tao- 
Kouang — the year of an emperor’s 
death being always reckoned by 
Chinese chronologists as belonging 
entire to his reign. The successors of 
the disgraced ministers wero selected 
from amongst the bitterest enemies of 
Europeans, and their chief efforts were 
directed to neutralise tho clfecfc which 
the contact of tho barbarians might 
have produced upon certain of their 
countrymen. This departuro from the 
policy of Tao-Kouang, who had placed 
entire confidence in Ki-in,- and had 
loaded him with marks of esteem, 
brought ill-luck to the' new emperor. 
Very soon after the victory of the 
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reactionary party* the first news came 
of the revolt of Kouang-Si. 

There had been precursory symp- 
toms of this insurrection. It had been 
currently reported amongst the people 
that prophecies had fixed the re-estab- 
lishment of the Ming dynasty to take 
place in the forty -eighth year of that 
cycle, which year corresponded with 
a.d. 1851. It was further said that 
a sage, who lived under the last em- 
peror of that race, had saved his 
standard, and had foretold that he 
who displayed it in the midst of his 
army should mount the throne. At 
the beginning of the insurrection it 
was affirmed that the rebels marched 
beneath this miraculous banner, and 
this was implicitly believed by the 
people. “ The vulgar are incredulous 
of the extinction of old royal races ; 
it is never certain that their last re- 
presentative is in hi3 tomb : there are 
people in Portugal who still look for 
the return of Don Sebastian, killed, 
three centuries ago, at the battle of 
Alcazar-Quivir.” An uneasy feeling 
soon spread far and wide, with ru- 
mours of the defection of mandarins. 
The legitimacy of the Tartar dynasty, 
and the necessity of substituting for 
it a national one, were publicly dis- 
cussed. Here Dr Yvan translates an 
extract from an English paper, in 
which great importance is attached 
TTr*he insurrection, and to the cry for 
reform which on all sides was heard. 
This was in August 1850. He then 
paints the portraits of the emperor 
Ilien-foung, and of the pretender 
Ti&n-te. The former is twenty-two, 
the latter twenty-three years of age. 
Without entering into a minute de- 
scription of the physical and mental 
qualities of the two personages, some 
of which will incidentally manifest 
themselves as we proceed, we extract 
a few leading traits of Tien- te, whose 
portrait form.' the frontispiece to the 
volume wc are examining. “Study 
and vigils have prematurely aged him. 
He is grave and melancholy, and very 
reserved* communicating with those 
arour.l aim only to give them orders. 
His complexion is that of the southern 
Chinese — a saffron tint. His impas- 
sible gaze seems to probe the depths 
of the human soul. He commands 
rather by suggestion than by direct 
dictation. In a word” (and this re- 


minds us of DrYvan’s own sovereign), 
“ he has the silent reserve of a man 
who lias reflected a great deal before 
communicating liis projects to any 
one.” 

The Doctor then gives a China- 
man’ s description of the pretender’s 
entrance into one of the numerous 
towns taken by his troops. u The 
new emperor and liis retinue reminded 
me of the scenes represented at our 
theatres, in which we are shown the 
heroes of ancient days, those who 
lived before we came under the Tartar 
yoke. The persons who surrounded 
Tiou-te had cut off their tails, let the 
whole of their hair grow, and, instead 
of the chang buttoned at the side, they 
wore tunics open in front. None of 
the officers wore upon their right 
thumb the pan-tche , that archer’s ring 
which our mandarin’s so ostenta- 
tiously display. The emperor was in 
a magnificent palanquin, with yellow 
satin curtains, carried by sixteen offi- 
cers. After Tien-te’s palanquin came 
that of his preceptor, borne upon the 
shoulders of eight coolies ; then came 
liis thirty wives, in gilt and painted 
chairs. A multitude of servants and 
soldiers followed in fine order.” 
There is a most important point to 
be noted in this description — the cut- 
ting off of. the tail. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to repeat that the 
strange style of head-dress with which 
porcelain and rice-paper pictures have 
familiarised Europeans, is of Tartar 
origin, and, in the case of the Chinese, 
a mark of subjugation. It was thus 
that the victors marked the van- 
quished — compelling them to shave 
their heads, with the exception of a 
spot upon the cinciput, the hair upon 
which was suffered to grow into a 
long tail. As a sign that they had 
thrown off the foreign yoke, Tieu-te’s 
followers cut off their tails. This bold 
act — a treasonable offence in China — 
was equivalent to throwing away the 
$cabbard, and caused a great and 
painful sensation at the court of Pe- 
kin. As a sort of counterpoise to it, 
the celestial Monitmr , the imperial 
Gazette, was made to publish a sup- 
posititious act of submission on the 
part of the rebels, in which they were 
made to prostrate themselves, declare 
their fidelity, and submit to stripes 
and bondage. 
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The person designated by the Chi- 
naman, in the account of the proces- 
sion, as Tion-t<Vs preceptor, is his in- 
timate friend and privy-councillor — 
his only one — a very mysterious indi- 
vidual — whether his father, his tutor, 
or merely a friend, none know — who 

accompanies him everywhere. But 

we are getting ahead of our subject, 
and must glance at the commence- 
ment of the insurrection, previously 
to the appearance of Tieii-to upon 
the stage. 

The province of Kouang-Si, where 
the rebellion began, and which is 
larger than the entire dominions of 
manyKiirope.au sovereigns, is situated 
in the south-western portion of (he 
empire, is administered by a governor- 
general, and forms part of the vice- 
roval ty of the two Konangs. its 
mountains are one of the curiosities 
of the Celestial Empire ; but, since 
the Jesuits of Pekin, no foreigner has 
been suffered freely to explore them. 
u According to native travellers, these 
masses have the form of various ani- 
mals, unmistakably representing a 
cock, an elephant, Are. ; and there are 
rocks in which are found encrusted 
fantastical animals, petrified in the 
most singular attitudes. We have 
carefully cxamined-drawings of these 
figures, which reminded us of the spe- 
cies resuscitated by Cuvier, and vre 
have convinced ourselves that the 
petrified animals are merely red stains, 
produced by oxide of iron, and acutely 
deli nod upon the black surface of the 
rock. The general aspect of Kouang- 
Si is singularly picturesque. That 
vast district offers points of view 
which Chinese artists have frequently 
painted. To European eyes their col- 
lections of landscapes have a strange 
character. Those inaccessible moun- 
tains that seem shaped by the caprice 
of human imagination, those rocks 
representing gigantic animals, those 
rivers precipitating themselves into 
gulfs, over which are thrown impass- 
able bridges, suggest an idea of fairy- 
land.” A glance at the map of 
Kouang-Si suffices to prove the intel- 
ligence and judgment of the insurgent 
chiefs who chose that province for the 
commencement of their operations. 
Unproductive, by reason of its moun- 
tainous character, the misery of the 
inhabitants was a powerful auxiliary 
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to the rebels. They found at once 
recruits for their army, and natural 
fortresses for their defence. The em- 
peror needed a far larger army, and 
much more efficient means of attack 
than he possessed, to drive the insur- 
gents from their fastnesses. If de- 
feated in the plain, they had always 
the resource of mountain warfare. 
Dr Yvan compares the people of 
Kouang-Si to the guerillas who iu 
Spain so severely harassed the French 
armies. Like them, lie says, they are 
sober, intrepid, little sensible of fa- 
tigue. and animated by a spirit of 
independence. After centuries of oc- 
cupation, the Tartars had not yet 
subdued the remotest districts of those 
mountains. 

The chief vegetable products of 
Kouang-Si are cinnamon and ani- 
seed. Its mountainous conformation, 
and the drawings of the Chinese art- 
ists, leave little doubt that it abounds 
in metallic deposits. Hence a seem- 
ing miracle, which took powerful hold, 
on the. imagination of the vulgar. I)r 
Yvan tells the tale thus : — 

“At the beginning of the insurrec- 
tion, the chiefs determined to mark 
the date of their enterprise by the 
erection of a religions monument. For 
its foundation, labourers dug in de- 
composed rocks, which yielded readily 
to the pickaxe. They had attained 
the depth of but a few feet, when-tiiey 
came upon lumps similar in form and 
appearance to the stones in the bed 
of a river. These ltmip£ were observed 
to be very heavy, and were carefully 
examined. They proved to be silver- 
lead of great richness. It was from 
this pro\|dcntial bank, it is said, that 
the pro tender paid his first soldiers. 
Whatever the authenticity of the talc, 
it is worth noting by the collectors of 
legends,, whose writings will one day 
divert the leisure of the mandarins. 

. . . As if to confirm this mctal- 
lurgic miracle, there have recently 
been discovered in Norway silver de- 
posits precisely similar to those of 
Kouang-Si.” 

It was in August 1850 that the 
Pekin papers for the first time spake 
of the insurgents, whom they desig- 
nated as robbers ; but robbers would 
hardly have established themselves 
iu one of the poorest districts of the 
empire, remote from large towns and 
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ltigh- roads. The rebels showed no toms. Their independence is now a 
haste to contradict these rumours* recognised fact; and upon Chinese 
but rather allowed them to gain ere- maps a blank is left for the country 
difc, and waited patiently in the south- they occupy, to signify that it does 
west part of the province, until the not obey the emperor. For a great 
Celestial tigers* should be sent against many years no attempt had been made 
them. They were on terms of amity to subdue them, when suddenly, in 
w r itli the Miao-tze, a race of men in- 1882, they made an incursion, pillag- 
habiting the wildest parts of Konang- ing wherever they went. They beat 
Si. Dining one day with a Chinese the Chinese troops sent" against them, 
functionary of high rank, in a pagoda and were got rid of only by diplomacy 
at Canton, the author of this book and concession. They hold little 
received from him a curious account intercourse with their neighbours, 
of those people, which they noted and are greatly dreaded by the Chi- 
upon their return home, and ' now nese of the towns, who call them 
publish. The Miao-tze, the minister man-dogs, man-wolves. “ They be- 
told them, are aborigines of the chain lieve them to have tails, and relate 
of mountains that extends from the that, when a child is born, the soles 
north of Kouang-Toung (the south- of his feet are cauterised, to harden 
ernmost- province) into the central them, and render him indefatigable, 
provinces of the empire. They dwell These are mere tales,” continued the 
in small communities, never exceed- Chinese minister, whom Dr Yvan 
iug two thousand persons. Their describes as a young and elegant 
houses are built on posts, like those man, and who is apparently of the 
of the Malays. They are warlike in more enlightened party in his coun- 
(lisposition, and agriculture is their try. “ In reality, the Miao-tze 
pursuit. The Tartars have never are a very line and intelligent race, 
succeeded in subduing them. They and their manners have a tendency, 
have retained the old national cos- I think, to become gentle.” Such a 
tume — have never shaved their heads race as this was evidently a most 
— have .always rejected the authority of valuable ally for the insurgents, whose 
the mandarins and the Chinese eus- first military movements put them iu 

* Painted upon the buckler - 'Inv Chinese soldiers are >J| manner [of ferocious 
- aiim uUs •, *bie tiger is the one most frequently seen, lienee n... .••i-namn. Dn.V.hrJfl 
of his Celestial friend, and in extenuation of this ridiculous custom, Dr Yvun main- 
tains that, iu many of our European military equipments, the same intention of ter- 
rifying by a fierce aspect is manifest —as, for instance., in the bear-skin caps of grena- 
diers, hussars, <S?e. The Spaniards, who bear little love to any foreigners, and who 
are particularly given to laughing at their Portuguese neighbours, a^ert. that there 
was formerly in use, in the Portuguese army, the word of command, “ j, ao 
enimhjo ! ” — Ferocious face to the enemy ! — upon reoeivin; /which, the *0 Micro looked 
excessively savage, showed their teeth, and made a threatening gesture. This must 
have been a base imitation of*the Chinese. To this day the t’hjrn r, who are often 
faint-hearted enough, go into action making horrible grimaces. Dr Yvan gives a 
very curious account of the Chinese army, in which sound of gong is used instead of 
word of command, and the officers are .stationed behind their men to prevent thtdr 
running away - an exorcise to which they are extremely addicted. Silence in the 
ranks is far fro»r. being enjoined ; on the contrary, when approaching an enemy, the 
tigers and other wild beasts roar in character — their sweet voices, with a gong accom- 
paniment, combining iu a discord that is truly infernal. There exists a Chinese 
treatise on the art of war, in twenty-four voluhies, entitled Ou-Pi-Tehc. Its perusal 
is not allowed to civil mandarins below the third rank, or to military mandarins 
below' the fourth, nor, of course, t:> person* of inferior degree. Jt is notadmitted in 
China lhat a private person, a literary man, a merchant, an agriculturist, can have 
any good motive in studying such a. work. Booksellers arc permitted to keep but 
one copy at a time, and are compelled to register the names of purchasers. Ci Before 
beginning' the war with the Celestial Empire,” Dr Yvan says, “ the English procured 
several copies of this treatise. One day, at Canton, an American merchant men- 
tioned this fact t& a mandarin of very high rank. The mandarin struck the palm of 
hieleft hand with His .fan : ( I no longer wonder/ he cried, * that the red-haired bar- 
barians vanquished us V”—L' insurrection en Chine, chap. ix. pp. 119 -124. 
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possession of two large towns, in one 
of which three mandarins of high 
rank were killed fighting against 
them. Siu, governor-general of the 
two Kouangs, took alarm ; and upon 
learning that the rebels were coming 
fiis way, solicited the honour of mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
defunct emperor. This request was 
refused ; and the troops he sent against 
the enemy were beaten and extermi- 
nated. The antiquated tactics of the 
insurgents — which would hardly have 
much success against any but a Chi- 
nese army — consisted in feigning u 
flight, and drawing their opponents 
into an ambuscade. This succeeded 
several times running — not being, we 
must suppose, guarded against in the 
Chinese t w e u ty - lb u r - vol mn o t re at i so 
on the art of war. Emboldened by 
their repeated victories, the rebels 
crossed the frontier of Kouang-Si, and 
entered Kouaug-Tuung, where they 
soon met with and massacred, to the 
very last man, a detachment of im- 
perial troops. 

Two political acts of great impor- 
tance were now simultaneously ac- 
complished »lt rekiu and in the insur- 
gent camp. In the former place, the 
emperor sent for Lin, the opium- 
burner, and ba<Je. him go and put 
down the rebel lieu. Notwithstand- 
ing his great age, the austere man- 
darin promptly obeyed. As if by 
way of retort, the insurgents issued 
a proclamation, declaring that the 
HI ante, hoi is, who for two centuries 
had hereditarily occupied the throne 
of China, bad no right to it. beyond 
that of the strongest ; that that right 
was common to all— and that they 
had an equally good one to levy con- 
tributions on the towns they con- 
quered. The Mantehous, they said, 
were foreigners who had conquered 
the country by aid of a veteran army ; 
their right of government consisted in 
possessing. This proclamation con- 
veyed the lcadmg idca*of the rebels, 
which had previously been merely 
rumoured. They declared legitimacy 
to mean possession ; and at the same 
time intimated their intention of ex- 
pelling the Mautohous, and transfer- 
ring to Chinese hands the manage- 
ment of the public revenues. This 
publication was the last act of the 
rebels in 1850. it coincided with 


the death of Lin, which occurred in 
November of that year. The old 
commissioner was in his seventieth 
year, and sank under the fatigue and 
anxiety of his new command. 

The Chinese year begins in Febru- 
ary. Its commencement is a sort of 
commercial and financial crisis, when 
everybody pays and calls in liis debts. 
In January it was reported and be- 
lieved, in Canton, that the insurrec- 
tion of Kouang-Si was entirely sup- 
pressed, and that the celestial tigers 
had gained imperishable laurels. In 
consequence of this good news, busi- 
ness resumed its usual course, confi- 
dence returned, and the Chinese 
“ settling day ” passed without disas- 
ter. it was a mere trick of the cun- 
ning mandarins of Kouang-Toung, 
who, in the interest of the commercial 
community, had fabricated the bulle- 
tins. The public satisfaction and 
tranquillity were soon dispelled by 
intelligence of the cutting olV of tails 
already mentioned, and which admit- 
ted of no other interpretation than 
;l War to the Knife ! ” 

Li succeeded Lin as imperial com- 
missioner in Kouang-Si. The pusil- 
lanimous Sin was reduced four de- 
grees of rank, which is something like 
reducing a field-officer to an ensigney, 
but was *tiil leffc governor of the two 
Kouangs. A very bad system was 
pursued by the agents of the Cninese 
government —exemplified by the fol- 
lowing incidents. In March 1851, 
the little towu of Lo-Xgan was taken 
by the insurgents, who levied a con- 
tribution, seized the contractor of the 
jSlunt (tv Ph ft , or pawning establish- 
ment. and fixed bis ransom at 1000 
taels (about £32o). He paid, anil 
was released. Next day the imperial 
troops drove out the rebels, levied an- 
other contribution, and squeezed 3000 
taels from the contractor 1 This man, 
who was influential in the place, and 
indignant at suffering spoliation from 
those who should have protected him v 
harangued the people in the public 
square. Others spoke after him, and 
at last the excited mob cut off their 
tails, swore that the reign of the Tar- 
tars was at an end, and sent’ for the 
insurgents, who came in the night and 
massacred the garrison. Other things 
concurred to iuduoe disaffection among 
the population to the rciguing dynasty. 
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Li took for his second in command a 
ferocious mandarin, who, when gover- 
nor of the province of Hou-Nsw, where 
the use of opium was very prevalent, 
had adopted the barbarous practice of 
cutting off the under lip of the smokers. 
l)r Y van was in China at the time, 
and saw several poor wretches who 
had been thus mutilated, and whose 
aspect was horrible, the operation, 
performed by clumsy executioners, 
leaving hideous jagged wounds, u very 
different,” the doctor feelingly and 
professionally remarks, u from the ele- 
gant sears so artfully and happily pro- 
duced by Parisian bistoury#.” 'Hie 
nomination of the cruel Tcliang (in his 
case, as in some others, we spare t lie- 
reader the labour of reading his second 
and third names, which, although con- 
nected by hyphens, are not, as we 
perceive from Dr Yvan’# practice, 
inseparable from the first) was signi- 
ficant. At the same period, and in 
one day, thirty-six persons, accused 
of conspiring against the safety of the 
state, were put to death at Canton. 
Dr Yvan doubts whether their crimes 
Mere really political. In China they 
deal in what he calls prophylactic jus- 
tice. The thirty-six executions M ere 
perhaps a preventive measure, and the 
victims common malefactors, elevated 
to the rank of rebejs and traitors. 

•_ The y may, however, have, been 
members of secret societies, which are 
very numerous in China, and in those 
countries whither Chinese immigrate. 
At Singapore,* Penang, Jiatavia, Ma- 
nilla, wc have known numerous adepts 
of the secret societies of the Km pi re of 
the Centre — a species of free- masonry, 
whose ascertained object is the de- 
thronement of the Mantehons. 

“ In 1815, we lived for several days 
with a merchant of Ghun-Touug, u ho 
clandestinely introduces arms into 
China. He took us to a house in one 
of the dirtiest and least reputable 
quarters of the town, and wc ascended 
into a sort of garret. Jn that country 
garrets arc on the first floor. His ob- 
ject wn; to obtain our estimate of 
arms which some Americans had sold 
him. They were enormous swords in 
steel scabbards. The heavy blades 
wore clumsily forged ; but cheap they 
certain! y were, having been delivered 
in China *at the price of ten francs 
a -piece. Ooour entrance the Chinese 


unsheathed one of these large blades, 
and uttered loud exclamations, gesti- 
culating the while after the fashion of 
the Chinese heroes one sees painted 
upon fans. We asked him if it was 
for the equipment of the invincible 
tigers lie purchased these arms. A' 
the question he smiled significantly, 
and showed ns, by an expressive ges- 
ture, the use intended to be made of 
them against the imperial troops. 
Perhaps at this moment the gigantic 

weapons are in the rebels’ hands.” 

Neither the appointment of the ter- 
rible Tchang, the executions at Can- 
ton, nor the mendacious report-, 
perse veringly circulated, of imperial 
triumphs, checked the rebels. On 
the contrary, they replied to all this 
violence and boasting by the procla- 
mation of an emperor of their own, 
whom they called Ticii-te, which 
means Ce/rsriaf \ irtm ! lie was in- 
vested with the imperial yellow robe, 
and, contrary to Tartar usage, which 
forbids the reproduction of the sove- 
reign’s features by his subjects, hb 
portrait was circulated by thousands 
of copies From one of those prints 
MM. Gallery and Yvan have taken 
the frontispiece of their volume. The 
head-dress and costume are those of 
the days of the Mings, from whom 
the pretender’s partisans declare him 
descended. 

The proclamation of Tien- te may 
be said to close the first period of the 
insurrection. Dr Yvan points .admir- 
ingly to the patient policy <«f its chiefs. 
For a whole year Tirn-tb w as kept in 
the background, his partisan# con- 
tenting them elves with spreading a 
report that there existed a descendant 
of the. Mings. Then they proclaimed, 
but did not show' him to the people, 
lie returned to a sort of mysterious 
obscurity, and showed himself but at 
long intervals, to Ills enthusiastic ad- 
herents. The rebellion now took the 
character of a civil war. The Fan per or 
Hicii-foung, although deficient in po- 
litical judgment, and in that tact and 
penetration which enable a sovereign 
to make the best choice of agents, dis- 
played a good deal of energy ; but this 
was too apt to degenerate into vio- 
lence. He was certainly not well 
served. Sin, still governor of the 
Kouangs, was unequal to the diflicul- 
ties that every day augmented. Tho 
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inhabitants of two districts refused to 
pay taxes ; the emperor ordered their 
punishment ; Sin sent a mandarin to 
bring the ringleaders before him ; the 
whole population rose, and pulled the 
officer out of his palanquin, which 
they broke to pieces, its occupant 
barely escaping with life. About the 
same time Tiin-te set a price, of ten 
thousand dollars on Sin's head. The 
placard containing the announcement 
was affixed to the north gate of Can- 
ton, just as Siu was about to quit that 
city at the head of three thousand men, 
to join other forces directed against 
Kouang-Si. The viceroy was furious ; 
and as his palanquin passed through 
Canton’s street, preceded by two 
gongs, and bv a banner on which was 
inscribed, “ (let out of the way and 
be silent; here is the imperial com- 
mission or,' ’ lie glanced savagely right 
and left, as if seeking some one on 
whom to wreak his vengeance. “ Pre- 
sently lie slapped his hand down upon 
the edge of his chair, and bade the 
bearers stop, it was just opposite the 
house of one of those po«»r artists who 
paint familiar genii and large family- 
pictures. The painter had hung up 
some of his most remarkable works 
outside his house ; but strange to re- 
late! in the midst of smiling deities, 
irritated genii, feet less women living 
along like birds in silken vestment?, 
there was displayed a decapitated 
mandarin. The rank of the personage 
was unmistakably indicated by the 
insignia painted mi his breast. The 
corpse was in a Kneeling position, and 
Iho head, separated from the trunk, 
was placed beside a beaver- hat bear- 
ing the. plain button.'’ The unfortu- 
nate artist was called out of hi? shop, 
and kneeled trembling in the dust be- 
fore Sin’s palanquin. In vain lie pro- 
tested that the picture was painted to 
order, and hung out to dry : he was 
sent to the town -prison to receive, 
twenty blows of u bamboo for placing 
such ill -omened horrors upon the vice- 
roy’s passage, ami Bin went upon his 
way, gloomily impressed by the double- 
presage of the placard and the picture. 
JScsidcs his three thousand men, lie 
had with him a host of mandarins, 
attendants, executioners, musicians, 
standard-bearers, and women, and a 
large sum of money, which he added 
to, upon the march, as often as he 


could. The women and the treasure 
were carried on men’s shoulders, in 
palanquins and chests. Dr Yvan re- 
lates the following curious incident as 
having occurred upon this march : — 

“They one evening reached a deep 
and rapid water- course, which had to 
be crossed over a bamboo bridge. 
When a part of the escort had reached 
the father bank, Siu stopped his pa- 
lanquin, and ordered the coolies who 
carried the treasure-chest to cross 
slow ly and cautiously. They obeyed : 
but just as they reached the centre of 
the elastic bridge, a sudden shock 
threw them and their load into the 
water. There wa< a moment of ex- 
treme confusion. The chest had sunk, 
the unfortunate coolies were struggling 
against the stream, and uttering la- 
mentable cries, whilst Siu, furious, 
was breaking his fan for rage. Luckily 
the coolies swam like fish, and easily 
reached the shore. The viceroy was 
sorely tempted to bastinado them upon 
the spot ; but ho reserved that plea- 
sure for a not lufr day, and ordered the 
poor wretches, who stood panting and 
terrified before him, instantly to fish 
up the precious chest, threatening 
them with a terrible chastisement if 
they did not find it. They stript otT 
their clothes ami courageously entered 
the water; skilful divers, they ex- 
plored the river's bed, and, after ipany 
etVoris, succeeded in getting the heavy 
chest ashore. It was wet and muddy, 
but otherwise uninjured. Siu had it 
placed upon the shoulder? of two fresh 
coolies, and the march was resumed. 
A few days later, on reaching Chao- 
Kmg, his first care was to have the 
chest opened in his presence : but 
instead of his golden ingots, he found 
only pebbles and pieces of lead care- 
fully wrapped in silk paper. The 
coolies were audacious robbers, who 
had skilfully planned the exchange. 
The viceroy set all his police on foot, 
l>nt in vain ; the thieves had doubt- 
less taken refuge in the insurgent 
country, where they and their booty 
were safe.” 

A ( ’hinese gentleman, well-dressed, 
comely, and of intelligent aspect, has 
lately attracted considerable attention 
in Paris, in whose streets and public 
places he has been frequently seen, 
lie is a friend and companion of M. 
C allcry, and to him is owing the fac- 
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simile of a Chinese map included in 
the volume under notice. It repre- 
sents those provinces which the insur- 
gents have already traversed, from 
the mountains of Kouang-Si to the 
city of Nankin, the ancient capital of 
the Mings. A stream of red spots, 
running across its centre, and in some 
places spreading out wide, indicates 
the tow ns occupied by the rebels. The 
map is copied from one of the nume- 
rous charts published in China in 
1851, towards the end of which year 
the victories of Tien-te's troops were 
so numerous, and their progress so 
prodigious, that even the lying Pekin 
Gazette ceased to record imaginary 
imperial triumphs. It must not be 
supposed, however, that, in the case 
of the captured towns, occupation in- 
variably implied retention. Tin? chiefs 
of the insurgents heeded not the stra- 
tegical importance of particular places. 
AVitli the exception of a few fortresses, 
into which the pretender occasionally 
retired, they abandoned successively 
all the towns they tool;, after raising 
contributions to pay their troops. 
“Their tactics,” says J)r Yvnn. “ are 
those, of the barbarian chiefs who led 
the great incisions of which history 
has transmitted u< the account. 'Flic 
insurgents go straight before them, 
seizing, each day, some new point, 
which they next day abandon. Their 
intention is evidently to cut their way 
to the capital. In n cotinfrV where 
the centralising system prevails so 
completely as in China, the M anPdious 
reign as long as Pekin is in their 
power; but upon the day on which 
the descendant of the Mings enters 
the imperial city, tin* provinces lie has 
marched through and left uneoiupiercd 
will acknowledge, his right, and sub- 
mit themselves to his authority.” In 
several charters of Dr Y van's bonk 
we find amusing examples of the mili- 
tary tactics of these strange barbar- 
ians who deem all others such. 'Thir- 
teen thousand imperialists advanced 
against the rebels, near the town of 
Ping-Nan- Hicn. The rebels defended 
themselves feebly, and retreated from 
one position to another. When this 
had lasted several hours, and the 
weary pursuers were about to desist, 
they suddenly found themselves in an 
ambuscade, entangled in a bamboo 
jungle, and attacked in front and Hank 


by a strong body of rebels, with more 
than sixty pieces of artillery. When 
Oeneral Ou-lan-tai got back to his 
camp, it was with half his army ; the 
remainder had either been killed, or 
had deserted to the enemy. Sin, the 
valiant viceroy, safe behind the thick 
walls of a fortress, swore by his meagre 
mustaches that he woidd revenge this 
rout. “ To that end, he borrowed 
from the ancient history of the king- 
dom of Tsi a stratagem which re- 
minds one of the Trojan horse, and 
of Samson’s foxes, lie got together 
four thousand buffalos, to whose long 
horns lie had torches fastened ; the 
drove was then given in charge to 
four thousand soldiers ; and the ex- 
pedition, prepared in the most pro- 
found scores v, set out one night for 
the rebel camp, it was anticipated 
that each buffalo, thus transformed 
into a jier/j chariot, would commit 
terrible ravages, kill all the men it 
could get at, and set fire to the camp. 
At first the horned battalions im*t with 
no obstacles ; the insurgents, duly ad- 
vertised of this splendid stratagem, 
tailored them quietly to advance. 
Put before the imperialists reached 
the cam]), the enemy, who observed 
all their movements f»y favour of the 
splendid illumination, tell upon them 
unexpectedly, as they had so often 
done before, ami the same scenes of 
carnage wore renewed. This man- 
o.uvre of Sin’s cost the lives of more 
than two thousand men, and gives an 
idea of Chinese proficiency in the art. 
of war. Had mil* sole knowledge of 
the affair be m derived from the Anglo- 
(‘hinc'-e press, we should have hesi- 
tated to reproduce it here; but we 
have had opportunity of collating the 
account given by 1'hr Irina/ aft \ hirtn , 
with authentic Chinese document!?, 
and they entirely agree in their nar- 
rative of this incredible occurrence. 
In the eyes of the Tartar warriors, 
ayd of the Chinese themselves, this 
comical invention of Sin’s passes for 
a. highly ingenious .strategical combi- 
nation.” 

Whilst, such were the disasters of 
his armies, and the progress of his 
foes, what was the occupation of his 
Imperial Majesty, the Son of Heaven. 
Hien-foungV Surrounded by favour- 
ites and courtiers, he composed a 
poem, whose subject was the heroic 
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exploits of bis Tartar general, Ou- 
lan-tai — the said exploits existing but 
in the general’s own bulletins! Ac- 
cording to MM. Yvan and Gallery, 

who have read a portion of the em- 
peror’s epic, it is an inflated per- 
formance, indebted in every line to 
reminiscences of the classic authors of 
the Celestial, Empire — tint Chinese 
Homers, the Ariostos of Fokin : so 
that the braggart general appropri- 
ately found a plagiarist bard. Mean- 
while Siu, who had more confidence 
in golden than in leaden ammunition 
as a means of victory, offered ninety 
thousand taels (nearly £i><»,000) for 
the heads of Tien-te, his father, and 
his mysterious privy-councillor — that 
being, for each head, just thrice the 
sum at which the insurgents had esti- 
mated his. But no heads were brought 
in, and the viceroy, weary and de- 
spairing, implored permission to return 
to Canton. To obtain such permis- 
sion, he invented an ingenious story, 
which the oflicial Pekin paper was >n 
unkind as to publish. He represented 
to his master that the subjects of 
Donna Maria da C'oria. queen of 
Portugal, were preparing lor an ex- 
pedition against the Celestial Empire. 
He- converted the peaceable Maeaists 
into a. band of pirates ready to aid 
the insurgents, and to appropriate to 
themselves the provinces of Koiiang- 
Toung and Fo-Ki.-n! Wiih an em- 
peror, a general, and a viceroy, such 
as these characteristic traits exhibit. 
Dr Yvan is surely justified in antici- 
pating the rally dissolution of the 
Chinese Empire. Fnder such chiefs, 
it: is not surprising when armies ex- 
hibit neither di>ripline nor courage. 
In the autumn of bS’d, the insurgents, 
having taken three towns, respected 
the lives and property of the inhabi- 
tants. By a proclamation. Tien-te 
exhorted the latter to remain quietly 
where they were, but permitted those 
who would not recognise his autho- 
rity to quit the place, taking with 
them :dl they could of their goods and 
chattels. A considerable number pro- 
fited by this permission, and departed, 
laden with the most valuable portion 
of tlie.ir property. They fell .in with 
a body of imperialist troops, who 
stripped them of every thing, and killed 
those who resisted. The unfortunate, 
victims of civil Avar reproached their 


spoilers with their cowardice. 44 Be- 
fore the rebels,” they said, “you are 
mice ; it is only with us that you are 
tigers !” 

From an early period of the rebel- 
lion, the mandarins endeavoured to 
discredit its banner and partisans by 
the propagation of lying inventions, 
some of which had the double ainiof ex- 
citing the Buddhist population against 
the insurgents, and of rendering the 
Christians more and more odious to 
the young emperor. Thus they as- 
serted that the pretender really w r as a 
descendant of the Mings, but that he 
w r as a Catholic, and that, wherever he 
went, he upset pagodas and destroyed 
id ids. Others aflirmed that he w r as of 
the sect of Chang-ti — that is to sav, a 
Protestant. Whilst noticing these 
statements. Dr Yvan contents himself 
with remarking that the name of Tien- 
te, chosen by the pretender, is purely 
pagan. Another manoeuvre of the 
mandarins was to announce that the 
insurgents had declared their inten- 
tion, as soon as they should have at- 
tained to supreme authority, of driving 
the Europi-ans from the live ports. 
Thus they thought to set the Euro- 
peans against the insurrection. But 
lhi.> flimsy fabrication was easily seen 
through. Attempts were also made 
to cast ridicule on the insurgents, by 
the circulation of pamphlets tilled with 
incredible anecdotes. 

“ O hi e o f 1 1 1 e * e s a t iri onl ] »r o d r. c t i on s 
relates that Ticn-t having perished 
in an accidental coiifibgruiion of Jiis 
camp, his wife In 1 had his brother as- 
sassinated, and nvd seized the reins 
of government. But. in, China, petti- 
coat government is inadmissible, and 
people- never speak but with horror of 
the Empress Ou-heou, that Elizabeth 
of the East, who possessed herself of 
the imperial power, ami exercised it 
for more than twenty years. In this 
respect, Chinese prejudices are so in- 
vincible that the name of Ou-heou has 
been e I faced from the list of the sove- 
reigns of the Celestial Empire. For 
the Chinese, that shameful reign never 
took place. The idea of sovereign 
power in a woman’s bands fills them 
with indignation ; yet they know that 
a woman reigns over that western 
people which conquered them, and 
that the English nation was never 
greater or more glorious than under 
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the rule of Her Most G racious Majesty, 
(£110011 Victoria.” 

The existence of a Christian ele- 
ment or influence in the ranks aiul 
councils of the insurgents, which the 
mandarins put forward, probably with- 
out any better grounds than their own 
malicious intent, is traced, at a later 
period, by MM. Gallery and Yvan, in 
a proclamation issued after several 
triumphs Avon, at short intervals, by 
the armies of Tien -to. In a previous 
proclamation, the pretender had re- 
ferred, somewhat obscurely, to the 
idea of a federal empire, to be com- 
posed of several kingdoms dependent 
cn one chief. This idea was more 
clearly developed in the manifesto 
allixed to the walls of the captured 
town of Young- (Ian -Tchoon, and 
signed, not by Tieii-te, although he 
was then present, but by Tieii-kio, 
one of the future feudatory kings, who 
dated it from the first year of his 
reign. Jt announced, in plain terms, 
the plans of the insurgents. They 
would combine their forces, march on 
Pekin, and then divide the empire. 
The, whole plan, Dr Yvan, who highly 
lauds it, believes to have been con- 
ceived and elaborated by the secret 
societies. “ Since the overthrow of 
the Mings, and the accession of the 
Mantchous,” he says. ik those clan- 
destine association*, the intellectual 
laboratory of declining countries, have 
been constantly active. The, most 
celebrated of them, the Society of the 
Throe Principled, or of the Triad, is 
powerfully organise.il. In every part 
of China, and in all the countries 
where Chinese reside, arc found mem- 
bers of this association ; and the chil- 
dren of the Empire, of the Centre, 
might say, almost without exaggera- 
tion, that when three of them an*, as- 
sembled together, thcTriad is amongst 
thorn." 

But if the substance of Tien-kio’s 
proclamation is politically important, 
to its form Dr Yvan assigns immense 
signifi ‘ance. He recognises in it a 
new' and regenerative (dement — that 
of Christianity. u Its authors speak of 
decree . s of Heaven. They have, pros- 
trated themselves before, the. Supreme 
Heines after haviny learned to adore 
Cod. They hare striven to save the 
people from calami/its. This is a style 
unknown to the idolatrous Chinese, 


and foreign to Catholic language : to 
Protestantism is due the honour of 
having introduced it into China ; aud 
it appears that there really is, amongst 
the insurgents, an indigenous Protest- 
ant, holding a very high rank, and 
exercising very groat authority. This 
Protestant is, it: is stated, a disciple 
of Cutzlaif, the last secretary inter- 
preter of tiio government of Hong- 
lvong.” Having mentioned Gutzlatl's 
name, MM. Gallery and Yvan — one, 
if not both, of whom appears to have 
known him — give some curious par- 
ticulars concerning him. 'They speak 
of him as an intelligent man, having 
extraordinary facility in learning lan- 
guages, and of his books as narratives 
in which a little truth is mingled with 
very agreeable falsehoods. lh»rn in 
Pomerania, there was nothing Ger- 
man in his nail'd ; his features were 
Mongol, and in his Chinese costume 
he could not be distinguished from a 
Chinese. 

li One night, during our residence 
in China, wo were conversing about 
him with tin* mandarin Pan-se- tcheii, 
who was a great friend of his, and one 
of us expressed hi.-> surprise at finding, 
in a European, the charueievistio signs 
of the < ’liiue-e race. 

k * k Nothing is more natural,' the 
mandarin, quietly replied ; 4 Gutzlatr.s 
father was a Fokieucse settled in G« r- 
many.* 

“ This fact appeared to ns so extra- 
ordinary that we should hesitate to 
mention it here, if Pan had not allinned 
that he had it from M. Gutzlatr him- 
self.” 

Wo do not here trace the progress 
of the Insurrection in China, the lead- 
ing events of whose earlier stages 
have, to a certain extent, been made 
known to Europeans by the public 
press ; whilst the details of its later 
period, and especially those of the 
siege and capture of Nankin, had not 
come to the Knowledge of MM. Gal- 
lery and Yvan up to the very recent 
(latent which their volume went to 
press. We have pivlhrrcd to cull 
from this curious and uncommon 
book, traits and incidents which, al- 
though they may not be of paramount 
importance in a political or military 
sense, exhibit, ns clearly ns could do 
the most circumstantial narrative of 
the Avar, the character of poople and 
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parties, and the probable eventualities 
of the struggle. There exists, it ap- 
pears, amongst the Chinese — at least 
in certain provinces — so strong a ten- 
dency to assist the insurrection, that 
the viceroy of the two Kouangs pub- 
lished a decree forbidding the young 
men of the towns to form themselves 
into volunteer jeorps. In this cunning- 
ly-drawn- up document he thanked 
them for their zeal, and assured them 
that the imperial troops amply sulliced 
to put down the rebellion. The fact 
was, experience had taught him, that, 
as soon as the volunteers were put 
under the command of a military man- 
darin, and taken into the field, they 
deserted to the enemy. Their aid 
would have been welcome, could it 
have boon relied upon ; for. at the 
very time the decree was issued, the 
imperialists were enduring daily de- 
feats. whilst the insurgents, who every- 
where appropriated public money, but 
respected private property, daily ac- 
v pi i red *fi rosli pa i t i s an 

In the month of September 1 n'> 2. 
Tien-tc. with all his court, and with 
his body-guard, which never '{nits 
him, took up his quarters at a town 
within a few leagues of the wily and 
prudent. Viceroy Sin. This person- 
age is the most amusing of all the 
strange characters we meet with in 
Dr Y van's pages. Crafty, cowardly, 
and particularly careful of his person, 
he is a type of the Chinese, as Euro- 
peans understand that nation, of which, 
however. Dr Yvan leads us to believe 
that, we have but an imperfect notion. 
A short time before he found himself 
in the perilous proximity of the. insur- 
gent leader. Siu had been at his old 
tricks, trying to impose upon his 
countrymen. Having caught a petty 
chief of the rebels, he ticketed him 
Tien- to, and sent him to Pekin in an 
iron cage. The official gazette pub- 
lished the capital sentence pronounced 
upon him, which, according to Chinese 
custom, was preceded by the criirti- 
rial\s confession. This was a long 
document, drawn up, doubtless, by 
some Pekin man of letters, in which 
the spurious Tieu-te acknowledged 
his delinquencies, and attributed the 
insurrection especially to a secret so- 
ciety founded by Gutzlaff, the Chang- 
Ti, or Protestant. Here was evident 
the perfidious intention of the exelti- 


sionist party to bring the Christians 
into discredit. The execution of the 
sham Tien-tc was still the leading 
topic of discussion at Pekin, when 
news came that the real pretender 
was still alive and active in the 
mountains of Kouang-Si, whence he 
exercised his occult influence, and ob- 
served the progress of the revolt. 
When his pretended captor, Siu, found 
himself in his immediate vicinity, he 
made no attempt to capture him in 
reality ; and soon afterward.# fin 
January of the. present year) that 
oflieor fell into disgrace with his so- 
vereign, owing to the disasters that- 
occurred under his government, lie 
was deprived of his vice- royalty, and 
of hit* peacock’s feather with two eyes. 
Shortly after the appearance of this 
decree in the ]\hin Gazette* a mel- 
ancholy report was circulated at Can- 
ton ; Siu. it was affirmed, driven to 
de-pair by his disgrace, had poisoned 
himself. When the circumstances of 
the act came to be known, the minds 
of his anxi<»us*fnends were consider- 
ably relieved. He had poisoned him- 
self with gold-leaf. 

The science of toxicology is about 
on a par, in China, with the military 
knowledge of the generals of the im- 
perial army. When a great personage 
wishes to pot himself to death, lie- 
takes an ounee of gold leaf, rolls it 
into a Kill, and swallows the valuable 
pi!!. According to the physiologists 
of the (Yhstial Empire, these balls, 
once in the stomach, luu'oll themselves, 
and adhere to the whole interior of 
the organ, like paper on a wall. The 
stomach, tints gilt, ceases to act. and 
the unhappy mandarin dies suffocated, 
after a few hours' somnolency — a 
mode of suicide which we recommend 
to despairing sybarites.*’ 

The year 1852 closed as disastrously 
as it had begun. Throughout its 
whole course, the imperialists — or, to 
speak more correctly, the troops of 
the Tartar dynasty, since there are 
now two emperors in the field — had 
been invariably worsted, and the in- 
surrection had spread far and wide. 
Stringent measures were adopted by 
Hieu-foung ; his generals were warned 
that defeat would be promptly followed 
by their degradation, and even by the 
loss of their heads; Victory or Death 
was the motto they literally and coin- 
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pulsorily assumed. Another evil was 
soon added to the many that assailed 
the young emperor. The imperial 
finances were exhausted; the Celestial 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
his penury, and denounced the man- 
darins who nominally*commanded in 
the insurgent provinces. They would 
render no account of their steward- 
ship ; not a copper was to he got from 
them — that was hardly to be expected 
— but they sent in fabulous ‘‘states' 1 
of tflh troops under their command, 
and demanded enormous sums where- 
with to carry on the war. In this 
emergency, the means proposed, and 
those resorted to, to raise the wind, 
transcend belief. No desperate pro- 
digal, reckless of reputation, ever 
adopted more shameless expedients 
to replenish his purse. A mandarin 
proposed an opium monopoly. A 
similar proposal, under the reign of 
Tao-Kouang, cost •a. minister his 
place, and was near costing him his 
life. Times are changed : 1 1 1« n- 

fomig. less scrupulous* and notwith- 
standing hiss aversion to npimii- 
smjkcr*, was git mg to the project, at 
the date of the last .el vices, his >erioiis 
consideration.* ’.Meanwhile, tin: olli- 
eial newspaper published (I1M.I1 No- 
vember 1 801') a document, comprising 
twenty-three articles, in which every- 
thing^ was put up for sale — titles, 
judgeships, peacocks' feather-, man- 
darins’ buttons, exemptions il'mi ser- 
vice, promotions in the army. In 
this publication, a casual reference 
being made to the Feglish, they were 
still treated as barbarian- 1 ; bin, live 
months later (on the IGrh March 
last), when the insurgents were, before 
Nankin, and likely soon to be within 
it, Celestial pride was so far humbled 
that we find the authorities, earnestly 
and roapcctfullv supplicating Chris- 
tian succour, r • a circular addressed 
to all the representatives: of civilised 
nations, resident in those Chinese 
ports open to European commerce, 
and esp» daily to the consuls of (treat 
Britain and the 1 nited States. For 
“ bar lurians ” was i.ow substituted 
il your great and hononrahh* nation. M 
To such an extent are carried Chinese 
vanity arid conceit, that, J>r Yvan 
assurer us, if the* demand for aid were 
complied with bv the English and 
American plenipotentiaries, the Son 


of Ilcaven would instantly persuade 
himself that those Western people 
rank amongst liis tributaries, and 
would very probably issue a proclama- 
tion announcing that his troops had 
subdued the rebels, aided by nations 
who had lately made their submission, 
and who had conducted themselves 
faithfully in those circumstances. 

Meanwhile, the insurgents employed 
much more straightforward and satis- 
factory means of filling their treasury 
than those resorted to in extremity of 
distress by the Mantchou emperor. In 
the month of February last they cap- 
tured Ou-Te.hang-Foii, a rich city of 
four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
the capital of the pro\ ince of Umi-lV. 
A friend of M M. Yvan and Cidlory, an 
intrepid traveller, gave them a glow- 
ing description of this city, situated 
upon the right bank ol the Yang-Tze- 
Kiing, or S»»n of the. ( )cean — an enor- 
mous river, in n ho-m waters porpoises 
disport themselves as in the open sea, 
and which allows the accent of ships 
uf the largest burthen. Five or six 
thousand (and J)r Y van’s friend ex - 
pro ;<|y disclaim^ exaggeration ) are t he 
number of t lie junks usually at anchor 
before t )n-Te.iiang. The person re- 
ferred to saw upwards of a thousand 
laden with salt alone, and the town is 
an immense depot of China produce 
and of European and Amentum ma- 
nufactures. Chinese junks are the 
uoi.-iest vc-sels that * f ■ ? 1 1 : their crews 
are continually beating gongs and. 
letting oil* fireworks. The quiet of 
Ou-Tchang may be imagined. It 
was on tin* ncc smn of the rapture of 
thn. wealthy and iinpnitunt city that 
poor Sin was deprived of his peaeock’s 
feather and driven to ino-nial gild- 
ing. “The troubles of the south, 11 
said the emperor in his proclamation, 
11 leave us no rest by night, ami take 
away our appetite. ” 

The fourteenth chapter of f'fnsrtr- 
rntiun vn ('hint' i - rhirlh occupied by 
a. Mescriptiiin of the five, feudatory 
kings appointed by Tim-te (one ot 
whom takes the rifle of the (beat Pa- 
cificator, uhibt the four others are 
known as King- of the North, South, 
East, and West), of the Pretender's 
ministers, of the dress" and oHicbtl in- 
signia of the. various dignitaries, and 
of the organisation of the insurgent 
army, which is regular and perfect. 
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It also comprises a proclamation, ex- 
horting the people to rise in arms 
against their tyrannical government, 
and whose exalted and metaphorical 
Style may be judged of by a single 
short extract. 44 How is it that you, 
Tartars, do not vet understand that it 
is time to gather up your scattered 
bones, and to light slices of bacon to 
serve as signals to your terror V M Not- 
withstanding such eccentricities of 
expression, which may possibly be 
heightened by extreme literalness of 
translation, the document has its im- 
portance, especially by reason of a 
tendency to Christ ianit} r traced by 
MM. Callery and Yvan in the com- 
mencement of one of its paragraph?. 
44 We adore respectfully the Supreme 
Lord," says Tien -to, “ in order to ob- 
tain F I is protection for the people." 
The descendant of tin* Miners was now 
in full march for the city which, under 
the ancient dyna-tv lie assumes to 
represent, and proposes tore-tore, was 
the capital of ail China. With a for- 
midable fleet and an army of fifty 
thousand men, the live kings appeared 
before Nankin. 

“This city, which contains more 
than half a million of inhabitant-, has 
thrice the circumference of Paris; but 
amidst itsdescitod streets are found 
large spares turned up by the plough, 
and the grass grows upon the *piay>. 
to which a triple line <*l shipping was 
formerly mooivd. If is situated in 
an immense plain, furrowed by » anals 
as numerous as those which traverse 
the human body. Its fertile district 
is. a net -work of rivulets and of navi- 
gable wafer-courses, fringed with wil- 
lows and bamboos. In the province 
of Nankin grows the yellowish cotton 
from which is made the cloth exported 
thence in enormous quantities; there 
also is reaped the greater part of all 
the l ice consumed in the empire. The 
Kiang-Nan. or province of Nankin, is 
the richest gem in the diadem of the 
Son of Heaven. Nothing in old P.uropc 
can give an idea of its fruitfulness- - 
neither the plains of Hearn e, nor those 
of Lombardy, nor even opulent Flan- 
ders. Twice a -year its fields are 
covered with crops, and they yield 
fruit and vegetables uninterruptedly. 

. . . We have bad the happiness 

to sit in the shadow of the orchards 


which fringe the Ou*Soung, one of 
the numerous veins that fertilise the 
province of Kiang-Nan. There we 
have gathered with our own hands the 
fleshy jujube, which travellers have 
often mistaken for the date ; the pome- 
granate, with its transparent grains; 
monstrous peaches, beside which the 
finest produced at Montreuil seem but 
wild friut, and the diospyros as large 
as a tomata. We have seen the 
scarlet pheasant and his brother of 
the pearl- tinted plumage running in 
the fields. This province contains 
thirty-eight millions of inhabitants. 

“ To a Chinese nothing is beautiful, 
good, graceful, elegant, or tasteful, bat 
what comes from Nankin or from 
Sou-Tdie.oii-T'ou. Wedded' to rou- 
tine. we have but one city which sets 
the fashions ; the Chinese have two. 
The. fashionables of the* Celestial Em- 
pire are divided into two schools, one 
of which Imlds by Nankin, the other 
by Sou Te lieou-Fuu. it: is still doubt- 
ful which of t e two will carry the 
day. As to K kin, the centre of gov- 
t rniucnt, it ha. = no weight in matters 
of pleusme. am taste : it has the mo- 
nopoly of ennui. In Nankin reside, the 
menu! letters and learning, thodancers, 
painters, arciuvologists, jugglers, phy- 
sicians. poets. and celebrated courte- 
sans. In that charming city are held 
schools « f sci. nee, art, ami pleasure: 
lor pleasure is. in that .mu try, both 
an ai t arid a science. 

With thl- interesting extract wc 
shall com lr.de our article, alter quot- 
ing a significant passage from a short 
proclamation which Tien-te’s agents 
have lately circulated : 

“ As to those stupid priests of 
Bomhiha. and those juggleisof Tao- 
se," it says, “ they shall all bo re- 
prt 1 their temples and their 

monasteri shall be demolished, as well 
as rluwe of all the other corrupt sects . '' 

MM. Callery and Yvan anxiously 
speculate as to who are designator! by 
the words ot/u r currui-t frets. Was 
the proclamation drawn up bv a dis- 
ciple of (brnfueiiis. or by a member of 
(iutzlatV's rhineso Lnion ? They ad- 
mit that for the present it is impos- 
sible to answer the question. 

Hut Tien -t o' s banner waves over 
Nankin, and the riddle may soon be 
solved. 
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LADY lee’s widowhood. 

PART VIII. CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Between the village of Lanscote 
and the Heronry a side-road branched 
olY, leading also to Doddington. At 
their junction the two roads bounded 
an abrupt rocky chasm, containing a 
black gloomy pool of unknown depth ; 
known to the neighbourhood as the 
Mine Pool. A speculator had dug it 
many years before, in expectation of 
being richly rewarded by the mineral 
treasures supposed to exist there, and 
had continued the enterprise till the 
miners reached a great depth, when 
the water rose too rapidly to be kept 
under, and the work was abnndoiiCMl. 
A few low bushes fringed the edge of 
it, besides which a dilapidated railing 
fenced it from the road. It formed a 
grim feature as it appeared unexpect- 
edly yawning beside the green and 
flowery lane, and suggested ideas 
altogether incongruous with the smil- 
ing, peaceful character of the surround- 
ing landscape. 

On the monung after Bagot's inter- 
view with Mr Ilolmes, as related in 
the last chapter, Fillott and Julius 
we ui coming down the lane, towards 
Lanscote. They were often sent out 
for a* morning walk, and had been 
easily induced to choose this i&td by 
the Colonel, who had promised Julius 
a ride on the fr&nt of li is saddle if lie 
would come towards the village. 

In these walks Julius was accus- 
tomed to impart, for the benefit of 
Kitty, most of the information collect- 
ed from his various instructors. He 
would tell her of distant countries 
which his mamma had described to 
him — of pictures of foreign people ‘and 
animals draw*, for him by Orelia— of 
fairy tales told him hv II os a — of scraps 
of botanical rudiments communicated 
to him by the Curate. And being a 
sharp- rutted little fellow, wit. 1, a won- 
derful memory, he seldom failed to 
command Kitty’s admiration and ap- 
plause. There were few brandies of 
natural or metaphysical science which 
he had not treated of in this way. He 
had explained to her all about thun- 
derbolts — he had- destroyed for ever 
her faith in will-o’-the-wisps, leaviug 


instead a mere matter-of-fact, unin- 
teresting ianis fatuns — he had sound- 
ed her belief in witchcraft — he had 
put questions respecting the nature 
and habits of ghosts which she was 
wholly unable to solve : kt l>less the 
child,” Kitty would say, “ it’s as good 
as a play to hear him.” 

Julius, hovering round Kitty, and 
chatting with her, frequently looked 
anxiously about to see if his Lucie 
Pag were coming, that lit? might claim 
the promised ride. When they ar- 
rived near the Mine Pool, down into 
the depths of which he was fond of 
gazing with a child’s awe, the Colonel 
suddenly met them coming on horse- 
back up the road. Julius clamorous 
to be lifted up, ran towards him ; but 
Jtagot called out that he was riding 
home lbr something lie had forgotten, 
and would speedily overtake him. lie 
parsed them, and trotted on to where 
the road made a bend. There he 
suddenly pulled up, and called to 
Kitty to leave the boy for a minute 
and come up -—that he wanted to speak 
to her. 

Fiilett obeyed, tripped up to the 
horse’s side, stud walked beside the 
Colonel, who proceeded onward at a 
slow pace, talking of the old ntfair of 
I>uhb!cy and her ladyship, and pro- 
tending to haw Some fresh matter of 
the kind in 1 ,; * head. Kittv noticed 
that his manner was odd and nervous, 
ami his language incoherent, ami 
before site could at all clearly perceive 
what it was he wanted to tell her, he 
released her and trotted onward to the 
Heronry, while sin; hastened to rejoin 
her young charge. 

Julius was not in the spot where 
she had left him, and Fiilett ran 
breathlessly down the road, calling 
him by name. Peaching a point w here 
.sin; could see a long wav down the 
path, and finding he was not in sight, 
she retraced her steps, .alternately 
tailing him aloud and muttering to 
hrtiusif what, a plaguoy child lie was. 
Shoi.oookod behind every bush as she 
came’ along, and on again reaching 
the Mine Pool looked anxiously over 
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the fence. Some object hung in the 

bushes a fc w yards from where she 
stood, just below a broken part of the 
fence ; she hastened to the spot and 
looked down— it was Juley’s hat. 

Clasping her hands together with a 
loud shriek, poor Kitty’s eyes wan- 
dered round in every direction in 
search of some gleam of comfort ; — in 
search of some one to help her, under 
the burden of this terrible discovery. 
No one was in sight ; only she saw a 
yellow caravan going up the other 
road to Doddington, at a quarter of a 
mile oil*. She warn hi have run after 
it shrieking to the driver to stop; but 
her limbs and voice alike failed her, 
and poor Kitty sunk down moaning 
on the ground. kt What shall I say to 
my lady ? ” gasped Fillctt. 

Lady Lee was sitting in the library 
dressed for a walk, and waiting for 
her two friends who were getting 
ready to accompany her, when she 
hoard a great commotion in the ser- 
vants’ hall and rung the bell to ask 
the reason. It was slowly answered 
by a footman, who entered with a 
perturbed aspect, and said the noise 
was caused by Fillott, who was in 
hysleucs. Lady Lee asked what had 
caused her disorder, but the mail 
looked confused, and stammered in 


m ACTOR 

T 'nt.il they lost him, they did not 
fully know the importance of Julius 
in the household, lie was a very 
limb lopt oil*. To miss his tiny step 
at the door, his chubby face at their 
knees, his ringing voice about the 
rooms and corridors, made all appear 
veiy desolate at the Heronry. Though 
there had boon no funeral, no room 
made dismal for ever by the presence 
of his co llin, and though there was no 
little green grave in the churchyard, 
yet the house seemed a tomb haunted 
by the dim shadow of his form, *and 
saddened by the echoes of his voice. 

Kvery endeavour was made to re- 
cover the poor child’s body. The 
Mine Pool was searched and dragged 
— it was even proposed to pump it- 
dry ; but the numerous crannies and 
recesses that lurked in its gloomy 
depths precluded much prospect of 


liis reply. Before she could make 

any further inquiries, Fillctt herself 
rushed frantically into the room, and 
threw herself down before Lady Lee. 
u O, my lady, my lady!” sobbed 
Fillctt. 

“ What ails the girl ? ” asked Lady 
Lee, looking down at tier 'with an 
astonished air. 

Fillctt tried to answer, but nothing 
was distinguishable except that u in- 
deed it wasn’t her fault.” At this 
moment a whispering at the door 
caused Lady Lee to look up, and she 
saw that the servants were gathered 
there, peering fearfully in. Kiting up 
she grasped Kitty’s shoulder, and 
shook her, faltering out, u Speak, 
girl ! ” 

Fillctt seized her mistress’s dress, 
and again tried to tell her tale. In 
the midst of her s< >l»s and exclama- 
tions, the words. u Master Juicy,” and 

tiie Mine Pool,’* alone wore heard : 
but thiw coupled they were enough. 

Kitty, not daring to look up, 
fancied she feh her ladyship pulling 
away her dross from her grasp, and 
clutched it more firmly. At. the same 
moment there w as a rush of servants 
from the door — the dro«$ that Fillctt 
held gave way with a haul rending — 
and Lady Lee fell senseless to the 
ground. 


xxxvm. 

success, though the Attempts were 
still persisted in after all hope was 
relinquished. 

Lady Lee's grief w as of that silent 
sort which does not encourage at- 
tempts to console the mourner. She 
did not talk about her boy ; she w as 
not often observed to weep — but, 
whenever any stray relie brought the 
poor child strongly before her mind's 
eye, she might be seen gazing at it 
with woeful earnestness, while her 
imagination “ stalled out his vacant 
garments with his form.” Bosa, ob- 
serving this, stealthily removed, one 
by one, all the objects most likely to 
recall his image, and conveyed them 
to her own chamber ; and she and 
Orolia avoided, so far as might be, 
while in Lady Lee’s presence, all allu- 
sions to their little lost friend. But 
in their own room at night they would 
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talk about him for hours, cry them- 
selves to sleep, and recover him in 
their dreams. A large closet in their 
apartment was sacred to his memory; 
his clothes, his rocking-horse, his 
trumpet, his musket, his box of domi- 
noes, and a variety of other peaceful 
and warlike implements were stored 
there, and served vividly to recall the 
image of tlieir late owner. 

Ilosa, waking in the morning with 
her face all swoln with crying, would 
indulge her grief with occasional 
peeps into the cupboard at these me- 
lancholy relics ; while Orelia,* a more 
austere mourner, sat silent under the 
hands of Eillett, whose sadness was 
of an infectious and obtrusive nature. 
Kitty would sniff, sigh, compress her 
under-lip with her teeth, and glance 
sideways through her red, watery 
eyes at" the sympathetic Rosa. 

u I dreamt of dear Juley again last 
night, Orelia,” Rosa would say. 

Oil, Miss Rosa, so did 1," Eillett 
would break in, eager to give audible 
vent to her sorrow, * and so did 
Martha. Martha says she saw him 
like an angel ; but I dreamed that I 
saw him galloping away upon Colonel 
Lee's horse, •and that 1 called ami 
called, ‘Master Juicy!’ says I, the 
same as if it had been real, 4 come to 
Kitty!’ but he never looked back. 
And % the butler dreamed the night 
before last he was drawing a bottle of 
port, and just as he was going to stick 
in the corkscrew, he saw the cork was 
in the likeness of Master Juicy, and 
he woke up all of a cold shiver.” 

Conversations on this subject did 
not tend to cheer the young ladies’ 
countenances before they met Lady 
Lee at the breakfast-table. On their 
way down stairs they would form the 
sternest resolutions (generally origi- 
nating with Orelia, and assented to 
by Rosa), a - to their self- command, 
and exertions to be cheerful in the 
presence of their still more aiHioted 
friend. They would walk up and kiss 
her p ile, mournful face, feeling their 
stoicism sorely tried the while, and 
sitting down to table would try to get 
up a little conversation ; till Rosa 
would suddenly sol) and choke in her 
breakfast cup, and there was an end 
of the attempt. 

This melancholy state of things was 
uot^oufmedio the drawing-room. A 


dismal hush pervaded the household, 
and the servants went about their 
avocations with slow steps and whis- 
pered voices. They took sc strange 
pleasure, too, in assembling together 
at night, and remembering warnings 
and omens which were supposed to 
have foreshadowed the mournful fate 
of the poor little baronet. Exactly 
a week before the event, the cook had 
been woke while dozing before the 
kitchen-tire after supper, by a voice 
calling her name three times, aud 
when she looked round there was no- 
body there. The very day month 
before his loss, the housekeeper dis- 
tinctly remembered to have dreamt, of 
her grandmother, then deceased about 
half a century, who had appeared to 
her in a lavender gown trimmed with 
crape, and black mittens, and she. had 
said the next morning that she was 
sure something would happen ; in sup- 
port of which prophecy slfe appealed 
to Mr Short the butler, who continued 
the same, and added, on his own ac- 
count. that an evening or two after- 
wards he had heard a strange noise 
in the cellar, which might have been 
rats, but he didn’t think it was. 

The sight of Eillctt, so intimately 
connected with tin; memory and the 
fate of hvr lost child, was naturally 
painful to Lady Lee, ami Kitty, per- 
ceiving this to lx* tke ease, \vis< iv kept 
out of her way, devoting mu-elf en- 
tirely to the young ladies. Self- 
reproach gn arly increased the .-harp- 
imss of Kitty’s sorrow* for poor Julius; 
she accused herself of having, by her 
negligence, contributed to the un- 
happy catastrophe. .She fancied, too, 
that she could read similar reproach 
in the behav iour of her fellow servants 
towards her ; with the exception, 
however, of Noble, who, melted at 
the sight of her melancholy, and for- 
getting all his previous causes of 
jealous resentment, was assiduous in 
his efforts to console her. 

* ‘^Conie, ” said Harry, meeting her 
near the stables one ev ening — “ come, 
cheer up. Why, you ain’t like the 
.same girl. Anybody would think you 
had killed the poor boy.” 

“ I fee. 1 as if I had, Noble,” said 
Kitty, with pious austerity. 

“lint you shouldn't think so much 
about it, you know,” replied her com- 
forter. 41 It can’t bo helped now. 
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You’re crying of your eyes out, and 
they ain’t a quarter so bright as what 
they was.” 

44 Ho, don’t talk to me of heycs,” 
said Kitty, at the same time (lashing 
at him a glance from the corners of 
the organs in question. 44 This is no 
time for such vanities. Wc ought to 
think of our souls, Noble.” 

Noble appeared to be thinking just 
then less of souls than of bodies, for 
in his anxiety to comfort her he had 
passed his arm round her waist. 

44 Noble, I wonder at you!” ex- 
claimed Kitty, drawing away from 
him with a reproving glance. 44 After 
the warning we’ve all had, such con- 
duct is enough to call down a judg- 
ment upon us. Tin all of a trim bio 
at the thoughts of what will become 
of you, if you don’t repent.” 

Perhaps Harry may be excused for 
not seeing any immediate connection 
between the decease of his young 
master and the necessity of himself 
becoming an ascetic. Put Kitty, in 
the excess of her penitence, from 
being as lively and coquettish a wait- 
ing-maid as could be found anywhere 
oil the stage, suddenly became a kind 
of Puritan! It happened that at this 
time the members of a religious sect, 
very numerous in Doddington, having 
been suddenly seized with an access 
of religious zeal, held almost nightly 
what they termed * 4 revivals ‘'—meet- 
ings where inspired brethren poured 
forth their souls in extempore prayer; 
and those who were not fortunate 
enough to obtain possession of the 
platform indemnified themselves by 
torrents of pious ejaculations, w hich 
well-nigh drowned the voice of the 
principal orator. There is something 
attractive to the plebeian imagination 
in the idea of taking heaven by storm : 
the clamour, ex -dement, and itlat 
attending a public conversion had 
caused the ranks of these uproarious 
devotees to be recruited by many pf 
their hearers, for the most part sus- 
ceptible females; and Kitty, going to 
attend iheso meetings under the escort 
of’ Mr Noble (who, with profound 
hypocrisy, affected a leaning towards 
Methodism as soon as ho perceived 
Miss Fillett’s bias in that direction), 
was converted the very lirst night. 
The grocer whose lodgings Oates and 
Bruce occupied was the preacher on 


this occasion, and his eloquence was 
so fervid and effective that, coupled 
with the heat of the place, it threw 
Kitty into hysterics. At the sight of 
so fair a penitent in this condition, 
many brethren of great sanctity has- 
tened to her assistance, and questioned 
her so earnestly and affectionately as 
to her spiritual feelings, some of them 
even embracing her in the excess of 
their joy at seeing this good-looking 
brand snatched from the burning, 
that Mr Noble, conceiving (errone- 
ously no doubt) that they were some- 
what trenching on his prerogative, 
interfered, and conveyed her from the 
scene. After this, Kitty became a 
regular attendant at the revivals, and 
her demeanour grew more serious than 
ever, insomuch that Mr LHibbley, 
ignorant of this change in her senti- 
ments, and petitioning for a meeting 
at the white gate, received an unex- 
pected arid dispiriting repulse. 

The personage who seemed the least 
affected by grief of the household was 
the cat Pick. Perhaps lie missed the 
tcaziugs and laggings, and frequent 
invasions of his majestic ease, which 
he had been wont to sustain ; if so, 
this was probably to him a source of 
private self-congratulation and rejoic- 
ing. Never was a cat so petted as 
lie now w as, for the sake ut his de- 
parted master, with whom he .had 
been such a favourite. But Pick, far 
from test tying any regret, eat. lapped, 
purred, basked, and worked his face 
with his. paw, as philosophically as 
ever. 

The Curate’s sorrow at the event 
did him good — it distracted his mind 
from his own sorrows, and gave a new 
direction to his feelings for Ilester. 
The unselfishness of his nature had an 
opportunity of displaying itself on the 
occasion. The thought of Lady Lee's 
grief had roust'd his wannest sympa- 
thies, and he longed to comfort her — 
he longed to sit by her side, to hold 
her hand, to pour tortli words of con- 
solation and hope. He had done this, 
but not to the extent he could have 
wished ; he could not trust himself 
for that. The Curate felt the most 
deep and tender pity for her — and we 
all know what pity is akin to : those 
very near relations, the Siamese twins, 
were not more closely allied than the 
Curate’s compassion and love for 
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Lady Lee. Therefore Josiah, in Ins 
moments of exf remest sympathy, kept 
watch ami ward upon his heart, and 
said not all lie felt. 

But he bethought himself of preach- 
ing a sermon on the subject. lie was 
conscious that his sermons had of late 
lacked earnestness and spirit ; and he 
would now pour his feelings into a 
discourse at once touching and con- 
solatory*. lie chose for his text, 
44 He was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow'' lie had in- 
tended to extract from this text a 
hopeful moral, and to set forth power- 
fully the reasons for being resigned 
and trustful under such trials. But 
the poor Curate felt too deeply him- 
self on the occasion to be the minister 
of comfort to others, and, breaking 
down half-a-dozen times from emo- 
tion, set all Lanscote weeping. 

“ IIow could you make us all cry 
so, Josiah?” asked Rosa, reproach- 
fully. u Weren’t we sad enough be- 
fore ? ” 

In fact, it seemed aTs if. poor Julius 
might have Jived longhand died at a 
green old age, without being either 
more faithfully remembered or more 
sincere ly la men te< 1. 

Finding themselves disappointed in 
all their efforts to comfort Lady Lee, 
Orclia and Rosa came to the conclu- 
sion that;, so long as she remained at 
the Heronry, she would never cease 
to be saddened by the imare of the 
lost fhilvy. So they agree (ll it would 
be well to persuade her to leave -the 
now sorrowful scene; and no place 
.seemed so likely to divert her sorrow, 
by making a powerful appeal to her 
feedings, as Orelia’s cottage. Here 
she might recall her maiden fancies, 


and renew her youth, while her mar- 
ried life might slip aside like a sad 
episode in her existence. 

“We'll all start together next, 
week,” said Orclia, when she had 
obtaiijed Lady Lee’s sanction to this 
arrangement. 

“No,” said Rosa, “ not all, Rcley. 
You and Hester shall go.” 

“ What docs the monkey mean ? ” 
cried Orclia. “ You don't suppose 
we’re going without von, do you ? ” 

44 You know I should like to accom- 
pany you, Rcley,” said Rosa, “ and 
you know f shall he dreadfully dis- 
consolate without you; but l must go 
and live with Josiah.” 

“ Live with Josiah, indeed!" quoth 
Orclia, with high scorn. “ What does 
Josiah want of you, d’ye think, to 
plague his life out? Hasn’t he got 
that Mr- 1 .. what's-her-name, his hou-v- 
keep:, , to take Aaro of him and his 
property ? I’m sure I never see Hie 
woman without thinking of candle 
ends." 

“ Tisn’t to take can 4 of liim that 1 
ftav, but to comfort him,” said Rosa. 
\> You've no idea how low- spirited 
Jo-iali has been this some time past, 
civor since his friend Captain Fane 
vvent away. He lias lost his interest 
ill his books and flowers, and sits for 
h tail's in thought looking so nudan- 
ctiolv. Oh ! I couldn’t think of leaving 
liSni.” 

' Rosa persisted in this determina- 
tion, and all the concession they 
could obtain was, that as soon as 
Josiah recovered his spirits she would 
rejoin her frnjnds at ( .India's cottage. 
Meantime, the latter and Lady Lee 
made preparations for a speedy de- 
part are. 


eiiAi'rr.R xxsix. 


The Squire’s preceptor, Mr Randy, 
saw with concern that lie could never 
lope to obtain undivided empire over 
puoil. He had, it is true, con- 
si r.dile influence with him — knew 
and\)iurnoured his foibles — assisted 
hirn vftyith advice on difficult points, 
and haaXJn fact, become in various 
ways aImo&t>.«ecessary to him. Never- 
theless, he felt- that Mr Dubbley’s 
susceptibility to finale fascinations 
perpetually cinlarjgered his position. 


He had, indeed, attained the post of 
grand vizier, but might at any mo- 
ment be stripped of his dignities nt 
the first suggestion of a hostile sul- 
tana. 

After long consideration of the .sub- 
ject, Mr Kandy came to the conclusion 
that the most effectual way to esta- 
blish himself firmly at Monkstone 
would be, to take care that this other 
great power, whose possible advent be 
constantly dreaded, instead of being 
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a rival, should be entirely in his in- 
terests. This seemed to him, theoret- 
ically, a inaster-stroke of policy ; to 
carry it into practice might not be 
easy. As he was rcvolviug the mat- 
ter in his mind one evening, after pass- 
ing through Lanscote on his way home 
from Moukstone to Doddington, he 
perceived the’ Curate’s housekeeper 
taking a little fresh air at the garden 
gate. She had heated herself with 
the operation of making her own tea, 
and leaving the tea-pot on the hob, 
to “draw” as she termed it, had 
come out to cool herself before drink- 
Ing it. 

At the sight of her, Mr Kandy’s 
air became brisker. He walked more 
jauntily — he swung and twirled his 
stick, instead of leaning on it — lie 
placed his hat a little on one side of his 
head — and he re- buttoned his coat, 
which he had loosened in order to 
walk with more ease and convenience. 

He was acquainted with Mrs Greene, 
and frequently stopped to talk with 
lier as he parsed ; and, as he ap- 
proached now, he took off his hat, and 
made what would have been a very 
imposing bow had lie not unluckily 
slipt at: a critical moment on a pebble, 
and thus impaired the dignity of the 
obeisance. 

“A lovely evening, Mrs Greene,” 
said Mr Kandy, whose courtesy was 
somewhat ponderous and antique, and 
whose conversation, when he was on 
his stilts, rather resembled scraps from 
a paper of the than the dis- 

course of ordinary men. u Ilappy 
arc you, my good Mrs Greene, who, 
4 far from the busy hum of 111011,’” 
(whenever Mr Kandy indulged in a 
quotation he made a pause before and 
after it) 44 can dwell placidly in such 
a scene as this. A scene,” added Mr 
Kandy, looking round at the house 
and garden with a gratified air — 4 4 a 
scene ttfltt Ilorrus would have revelled 
in. A pleasant life, is it not, my good 
madam ? ” 

44 It’s lonesome,” said Mrs Greene. 

44 Thc better for meditation,” return- 
ed Mr Kandy didactically. 44 What 
says the poet ?— 4 My mind to inc a 
kingdom is,’ — and who could desii T e a 
fairer dominion ? Ay,” (shaking his 
head and smiling seriously! 44 with a 
few favourite authors, ana with the 
necessaries of life, one might be con- 
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tent to let the hours slip by here 
without envying the proud possessors 
of palluses.” 

Though Jennifer admired this style 
of conversation, exceedingly, she w r as 
hardly equal to sustaining it. 44 You 
seem to be a good deal with Squire 
Dubbley, Mr Kandy,” she said. 

Mr Randy answered in the affirma- 
tive, taking, at the same time, a pinch 
of snuff. 

44 lie’s a queer one, they say,” said 
Jennifer. 44 1 should think ’twas tire- 
some for a book-learned gentleman 
like you. Mr Randy, to be so much in 
liis company.” 

44 Not at all, Mrs Greene,” said Mr 
Kandy. 44 What says the Latin 
writer? — ‘Homo sum, nihil humanuni 
nmeaiicnum puto,’ which means, my 
good madam, that, being myself a 
human being, I am interested in all 
that appertains to humanity. I study 
the squire with much satisfaction.” 

44 lie’s a gay man the Squire,” said 
Jennifer scntcujiously. 44 Why don’t 
he marry and live respectable, I won- 
der ? Hasn’t lie got a lady in his eye 
yet, Mr Kandy ?” 

44 Marriage is a serious thing, my 
good Mrs Greene — a very serious thing 
indeed. No,” said Mr Randy, confi- 
dentially : 44 what he w ants is a house- 
keeper, Mrs Greene, such a one as 
some gentlemen I could name are so 
fortunate as to possess — a respectable, 
careful person, who could take care 
of his domestic atlairsf and prevent 
him from being fooled by any idle 
hussy of a servant-maid" who may 
happen to have an impudent, pretty 
face of her own.” 

44 I should like,” said Jennifer, 
with compressed lips and threatening 
eyes — 44 1 should like to see any such 
show their impudent fttces hi a house 
where I was. They wouldn't come 
again in a hurry, I can tell ’em*” And, 
indeed, it was very likely they would 
not. 

44 Ah,” said Mr Kandy, In deep ad- 
miration, 44 Mr Young is a fortunate 
man. lie has secured a housekeeper 
whom we may safely pronounce to be 
one in a thousand.” 

Jennifer, though austere, was not 
quite steeled against flattery. She 
looked on the learned man with prim 
complacency — she remembered that 
her tea had now stood long enough — 

r 
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aiul she suggested that perhaps Mr 
Kandy’s walk had disposed him for 
some refreshment, and she should 
take his company durin the meal as 
a favour. 

Mr ltaiuly was not particularly 
addicted to tea : on all those poiuls 
for which it has been extolled — as a 
stimulant, as a refresher, as an agree- 
able beverage — he considered it to 
be greatly excelled by hrandy-and- 
watcr. But the subject just tonclied 
upon was one in which he was greatly 
interested, and he resolved to follow 
up an idea that had occurred to him ; 
so he courteously accepted Jennifer’s 
invitation, and followed her into the 
parsonage. 

Mrs Greene’s room was a model of 
order, rather too much so perhaps fur 
comfort — and showed other traces 
of her presiding spirit in a certain 
air of thriftiucss which pervaded it. 
Reigning supreme, as Jennifer did in 
the Curate’s household, she might have 
indulged in small luxuries at her 
pleasure had she possessed any taste 
for them, but the practice of saving, 
for its own sake, afforded her positive 
delight. The shelves were rather 
sparingly furnished with jam-pots of 
very small dimensions, carefully tied 
down and corded, and marked with 
the name of the confection, and the 
yearof itsjnanufacturo : various boxes 
and caniafers, labelled as containing 
different groceries, were .securely pad- 
locked, as if ihey were not likely to 
be opened on light or msuilieient 
grounds; the curtains rather scantily 
covered the window', and the, carpet 
was too small for t hcflooiv 

Jennifer, unlocking ' ttj^ea-caddy, 
put in two additional alfSomlfuis of tea 
In consideration of Wfey. guest* Then 
she invited /Mr Randy to sit down, 
which he did with great ceremony ; 
while she placed on the table two 
saucers ot jam, helped Mr Kandy to 
toast and blitter, and some of the 
sweetmeat, and poured out the tea. 
And Mr Kandy observing that Jenni- 
fer transferred hers to her saucer, for 
the better convenience of drinking, not 
only did the like, but also blew on the 
surface to reduce the temperature be- 
fore the successive gulps, which were 
then both copious and sonorous. 

44 So the Squire’s not a good mana- 
ger, eh, Mr Randy?” said Jennifer, 


after some little conversation on in- 
different matters. 

“No comfort, no elegance,” said 
Mr Kandy*. “The superintending 
hand of a female is greatly wanted.” 

“ And does the Squire think of 
getting a housekeeper?” asked Jen- 
nifer. 

“ I’ve not suggested it to him as 
yet,” returned her guest-, “ but I’m 
thinking of doing so, if I could lix my 
eye on a proper person.” 

“ Bless me, you've, got no preserve,” 
said Jennifer, emptying, in a sudden 
access of liberality, the saucer of dam- 
sons on Mr Kandy’s plate. “ And 
there’s nothing but grounds in your 
cup — perhaps you’d like it a little 
stronger, sir.” 

“ No more, my good madam, I’m 
obliged to you,” said that gentleman, 
drawing away his cup, and covering 
it with his hand to show he was 
in earnest, so I h at Jennifer, pressing 
ardently upon him with the tea-pot, 
very nearly poured the hot tea upon 
his knuckles. “ I’ve had quite au 
abundance — quite a sutlicicney, I 
assure you w No, ma’am, things do 
not goon at Moukstone precisely as l 
couhf wish in all respects. For in- 
stance, it would be agreeable to me 
.sometinps to find an attentive female 
to receive me — to say to me, Mr 
Kandy you art? wet, won’t: you have 

a basin of soup to warm you V or, Mr 

Kandy, it rains, you’ll he the better of 
a glass of spirits and water to fortify 
you against the inclemency of the 
elements. Mr Dubbley is very kind, 
but those little things don’t occur to 
him.” 

“ I ndeod, then, 1 think they might,” 
said Mrs Greene with warmth. “The 
least lie could do is to be civil. Take 
some toast, sir." 

“ Tis forgetfulness, Mrs Greene, 
not incivility — a sin of omission, not 
of commission. I flatter myself few 7 
men would venture to be uncivil to 
me,” and Mr Kandy drew himself up 
and looked majestic. “ Then the want 
of a proper person in the house ob- 
liges him to look more closely after 
some small matters than is quite be- 
coming in a man of property.” 

44 Closeness,” said Jennifer, with 
great disdain, “ is what I never could 
abide. I could forgive anything better 
than that.” 
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“ Well, well, Mrs Greene,” said her 
visitor, waving his hand, 44 wc won’t 
be hard upon him — ho means well. 
Yes, I’ve been looking out for some 
time for a lady that would answer the 
Squire’s purpose.” 

“ And what kind of person would 
bo likely to suit you ?” inquired Jen- 
nifer with interest. 

44 Wc should require,” said Mr 
Randy, brushing some crumbs from 
his lap with his pivkct-iamlkmv.iivf, 
as he concluded his meal — 41 we should 
require a character not easy to be. 
met: with ; — a sen-dole — respectable-— 
experienced — discreet — per-r-Hon — 
and one, too, who Avon id not give 
herself presumptuous airs, but would 
conduct herself tow ards mc~-v.H*, Mrs 
Greene, as 1 could wish." 

44 Of course,” said JennihT, if 
she was beholden to you for her place, 
T would be her duty to make things 
pleasant to you, sir.” 

44 Ah,” said Mr Kandy, “//#>« are. 
both a discreet and a -eiisible pers.m, 
Mrs Green, I perceive." 

4,1 And as to tcnr»<, .Mr Randy," 
suggested Jennifer. 

4 ‘ As to terms. (hey would be hardly 
AVorlh higgling about, M rs Greene — 
for, if the lady pe-sessed the manifold 
merits l have . enumerated, and allow- 
ed herself to be guided in all things 
by me, why. she would lv It / artit ~~ 
that is to say, in reality — mi>nvss of 
Monkstonr, am! might feather her 
nest, to her own liking.” 

This was a da/./, ling prospect indeed, 
and Avell calculated to appeal to the 
heart of Jennifer. There was a grand 
indelinitoness as to the extent of power 
and profit, which might be acquired, 
which she found inexpressibly allur- 
ing; for Jennifer was, after her fashion, 
ambitious though her ambition was 
of too practical a nature to set itself 
Oil objects hopelessly remote. 

Air Kandy perceiving the effect of 
what he had said, and considering it 
would be av“M to give her time to di- 
gest it before * entering into details, 
noAv rose to take leave. 

“Good evening, sir, ami thank 
you,” said Jennifer. 44 When you’re 
passing another day, I hope you’ll 
look in;” and Air Randy, having 
promised to* do so, walked with his 
customary dignity up the road. 

Mr Randy had not directly said 


that he thought Jennifer, if she would 
agree to share interests with him, 
would be exactly the person he want- 
ed ; nor had Jennifer directly stated 
that, if she succeeded in obtaining the 
post of housekeeper to the Squire, she 
would show her gratitude by being 

all Mr Randy could wish. Rut the 
knowledge • «f human nature displayed 
by the Kandios and Jennifers is in- 
tuit ivo and unerring, so long as it. is 
employed upon natures on a level 
with their own; and Jennifer knew 
perfectly well that Air lbmdy Avauted 
her for the furtherance of his own de- 
signs at Monhstone ; Avhile Mr Kandy 
never doubted that the lure he had 
livid out would secure her. 

Jen niter, however, hud by no means 
nude up her mind to accept the offer 
at on iv. It was dazzling, certainly ; 
but. on the other hand, she did not 
like the idea of giving up her long and 
persevering designs upon the Curate’s 
heart, which, as the reader knows, 
she had from tin- iirst been determined 
to attack. That was too grievous a 
AV;i:?t o of time and -ubtlety to be con- 
templated. lbit Air Randy's implied 
oiler gave, her an opportunity of car- 
lying into execution -a scheme she 
had long meditated. She considered 
(her cogitations being assisted by a 
third cup •*! tea, obtained by putting 
fre.-h water in tin* teapot afte.r Air 
Kaud\‘> departure 1 ) that sli^had now 
lived so long wiih the Curate that she 
could not possibly become more ne- 
cessary to him Rian she already was 
— that the sooner he was brought to 
the point the better— that being such 
an absent person, far from making 
any proposals of the kind she desired 
of his own accord, a very strong hint 
from herself would be required in 
order to extract them. Now if she 
resolved upon giving this hint, she 
must also be prepared to quit the par- 
sonage in ease of failure; and Monk- 
stone would form exactly the point 
she av anted to retreat upon. 

This secured, she would commence 
operations at once with the Curate, 
lie was, in Jennifer’s estimation, a 
mail Avho did not know his own mind 
or his own Interests. Rut though ho 
might never discover what was for 
his own good unassisted, yet a man 
must be foolish indeed who can’t per- 
ceive it when ’tis shown h^^Jgyom 
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frequent victories obtained over the 
Curate, and long managing and ruling 
him, she flattered herself she might 
now make her own terms, for that he 
could never bear to part with her; 
but if she deceived herself in this, 
why, then Monkstone would be a 
more lucrative place. So in any case 
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she should gain some end, and she de- 
termined to put her powers of cajolery 
to proof without delay. Indeed, there- 
was no time to lose, for that very 
morning Miss Rosa had signified her 
intention of coming to live with her 
brother when the ladies left the 
Heronry. 


Lady Lee's Widowhood . — Part VIII. 


CHAPTER XL. 


For many weeks the poor Curate 
had been indeed alone ; for so long 
had his old companions, hope and 
cheerfulness, deserted him ; for so 
long had lie gone mechanically about 
his old pursuits, feeling that the glory 
had departed from them, and sat in 
the stormy autumn evenings by a 
hearth where only the vacant pedes- 
tals reminded him of the wonted pre- 
sence of household gods. 

Time, of whose lapse heretofore he 
had taken little note, became now a 
dull, remorseless enemy. The Curate, 
when he woke, would sometimes 
shudder at the prospect of the many- 
liourcd day between him and the 
grateful oblivion of sleep; for the 
day, formerly *so busy, was now to 
him but a long tract of weary, re 
iterated sorrows. 

Though he still spent many hours 
in his garden, it was lamentable to 
see the cl^uige there. Weeds, sprung 
unregarded side by side with his 
choicest flower# — worms revelled in 
his tenderest bud3 — and the cater- 
pillars were so numerous as to form 
quite an army of occupation. His 
books, too, were blank to him — the 
pages he used to love seemed mean- 
ingless. His only remaining consola- 
tion was his pipe. 

See, then, the Curate sitting in the 
twilight in his elbow-chair, in an at- 
titude at once listless and uncomfort- 
able, his waist bent sharply in, his 
head drooping, one leg gathered un- 
der the scat, the other straddling 
toward the fire, his right hand shad- 
ing nis eyes, while the elbow rests on 
the table —the left holding the bowl of 
his pipe, while the elbow rests on the 
arm of his chair. Frequently he takes 
the mouthpiece from his lips, sighs 
heavily, and forgets to smoke — then, 
with a shake of the head, he again 
sucks, his meerschaum. 


There is a tap at the door, which opens 
slowly — Jennifer looks in at him, and 
then draws near. 

Jennifer stopt — looked at him — 
sighed — then drew a little closer — 
sighed again. The Curate, fancying 
she had come on some of her accus- 
tomed visits of inspection (for of late 
she had found frequent excuses for 
entering, such as to dust his books, to 
.stir his lire, to draw his curtains), 
took no notice of her, but continued 
to pursue his train of thought. Pre- 
sently he, too, sighed ; it was echoed 
so sympathetically by Mrs Greene, 
that her suspiration sounded like a 
gust coming down the chimney. Find- 
ing that the Curate, as usual, pursued 
the plan which is popularly attributed 
to apparitions in their intercourse 
with hupian brings, and was not likely 
to speak till spoken to, Jennifer, with 
a little cough, came round between the 
table and the fire, and stirred the 
hitter. Being thus quite close to the 
Curate, with tin* table in her roar, and 
her master’s chair dose to her left 
hand, she commenced. 

u Pm vexed to see you so down, Mr 
Young. Pm afraid you’re not satis- 
fied in your mind. You used to be a 
far checrfnllor gentleman than what 
you are now.” 

Mr Young, rousing himself, looked 
up with an assumed briskness. 

“It’s my way, Mrs Greene — only 
my w ay.” 

“ No, sir,” said Jennifer, perempto-. 
rily, “ ’tis not your way, asking your 
pardon. There’s something on vour 
mind. Perhaps it’s me — perhaps 
things have not gone according to 
your wishes in the house. If it’s me, 
sir, say so, I beg.” 

“ You, Mrs Greene — impossible. 
I’m quite sensible of your kind atten- 
tion to my comforts, I assure you,” 
protested the Curate. 
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“Because,” said Jennifer, heedless 
of his disclaimer, and going on as if 
he had not uttered it — “ because, if so, 

I wish to say one word. I only wish 
to remark, sir, that whatever fault 
there is of that kind, ’tis not a fault 
according to niy will. My wish is, 
and always has been, to serve you to 
the utmost of my” — 

“Mrs Greene!” began the Curate, 
touching her on the arm with the ex- 
tended stem of his mcfrschaum, to 
check her volubility for a moment, 
“ my good soul” — 

“ To the utmost of my ability,” 

went on Jennifer, with a slight falter- 
ing in her voice. “ If laying down 
my life could have served you, Mr 
Young, I’m sure 1 ’— Here Jennifer 
whimpered. 

“Faithful creature!” thought the 
Curate, “what an interest she takes 
iu me! My dear Mrs Greene,” said 
he, “your doubts wrong me very 
much ; but this proof of your care for 
me is exceedingly gratifying” — which 
was perhaps an unconscious fib, for 
the Curate, felt more embarrassment 
than gratification. 

“ And after all my trials and efforts, 
thinking only how I could please you, 
to see you — oh — oh-—” and Jennifer 
broke dow n again, aud in the excess 
of her agitation sat down on a chair 
near her. And though to sit down in 
his presence was a quite unusual pro- 
ceeding on her part, yet the Curate 
was so heedless of forms, that if she 
had seated herself on the mantelpiece, 
he would possibly have thought it 
merely a harmless eccentricity. 

“ Calm yourself, Mrs Greene,” en- 
treated the Curate. “These doubts 
of my regard are quite unfounded ; 
be assured 1 fully appreciate your 
value.” 

“ But in that case,” said Jennifer, 
pursuing her own hypothesis with 
great perseverauce, “ in that case I 
must quit you whatever it costs nle. 
And I hope you could find them, Mr 
Young, as would serve you better.” 

“ Don’t talk of quitting me, Mrs 
Greene,” said the Curate soothingly. 
“This is all mere creation of your 
fancy. I am perfectly satisfied — more 
than satisfied with you.” 

“ No, sir — I’ve seen it — I’ve seen it 
this somo time. You don’t look upon 
tne like what you used. Tisu’t any 


longer, ‘Mrs Greent, do this,’ and 
1 Mrs Greene, do that,’ and the other. 
You can do without Mrs Greene now. 
And perhaps,” said Jennifer, “ ’tis 
better I was-— gone” (the last word 
almost inaudible). 

“Really, Mrs Greene, this is quite 
unnecessary. You are paining your- 
self and me to no purpose. Be" per- 
suade d” — (and the Curate took Jen- 
nifer’s hand)-— “be persuaded of my 
sense of your merits.” 

Jennifer wiped her eyes *, then start- 
ing and looking round over her shoul- 
der, “ O sir,” said she, “ if anybody 
should catch us ! — what would they 
say ? ” 

“ Catch us, Mrs Greene,” said the 
Curate, hastening to withdraw his 
hand; but Jennifer clutched it ner- 
vously. 

“Stop!” said Jennifer, “ there’s a 
step — and that maid’s got such a 
tongue ! No, 'twas my* fancy — the 
maids asleep in the kitchen. O, sir — 
yes, what wouhl they say? — people is 
so scandalous. They’ve been talking 
already.” 

“ Talking !” exclaimed Mr Young, 
withdraw ing his hand, with a jerk. 
“What can you mean, Mrs Greene? 
Talking of what?” 

‘Oyr 1 Jennifer. “They’ve 

been retnaikiug, the busy ones has, 
how it comes that a lone woman* like 
me could live so long with a single 
gentleman. Many’s the bitter thought 
it gave me.” f 

“ Good heavens, Mrs Greene ! ” cried 
the Curate, pusliiug his chair, which 
ran on castors, away with a loud creak, 
“ really this is all \ cry strange and 
unexpected.” 

“ And more than that,” pursued 
Jennifer, “they've said concerning 

mv looks but I couldn’t repeat 

wiiat they said, further than to men- 
tion that they meant I w r asn't old nor 
ugly — which perhaps I’m not. And 
they know what a good wdfe I made 
to Samuel” (this was the deceased 
shipmaster’s Christian appellation) — 
“ never, as Mrs Britton that keeps 
the grocery said to me last Wednes- 
day, never was a better. And when 
’tw y as named to me what they’d been 
saying, I thought. — O good gracious! 
— I thought I should have sunk into 
the hearth.” 

“ Gracious goodness 1” exclaimed 
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Mr Young, starting from his chair, 
and pacing the room in great pertur- 
bation. 44 How extremely infamous! 
Why, ’tis like a terrible nightmare. 
To spread false reports — to drive me 
to part with a valuable servant — ’tis 
atrocious ! I’m afraid, Mrs Greene, 
you really had better go to-morrow. 
I need not say how 1 regret it, but 
what you have told me renders it im- 
perative.” 

44 I wish it mayn’t be too late, sir,’’ 
said Jennifer, putting her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

11 Too late! — too late for what?” 
inquired the Curate. 

41 And where do you think I’m to 
get another place? Who’ll take in a 
lone woman, whose character have 
been breathed upon ? Oh, that ever 
I should have seen La ns cote parson- 
age J ” cried Jennifer, choking. 

14 But, Mrs Greene,” said the agi- 
tated Curate, stopping in his walk to 
lean his hands on the table, and look- 
ing earnestly at her, 4t *i t shall be my 
care, as it is my duty, to prove the 
falsehood of these reports. You shall 
not suffer on my account, believe, me. 
If necessary,. I’ll expose the wicked 
slander from the pulpit.” 

This wouldn’t have suited Jennifer 
at all. The Curate was going off quite 
on the wrong track, and she made a 
last 'effort to bring him into the right 
direction. 

44 And my — my — my feelings,” sob- 
bed she, 44 a ini: they to be considered ? 
Oh, that ever I should be a weak 
foolish woman ! Oh, that ever J 
should have been born with a weak 
trustful heart ! ” 

44 1 daresay ’twill be painful t o leave 
a place where you have lived long, 
and a master who I hope has been 
kind to you,” said the Curate. (Jen- 
nifer lifted up her voice here, and 
writhed in her chair.) 44 No doubt 
it will, for you have ail excellent 
heart, Mrs Greene. But what you 
have said convinces me of the nc- 
efcjsity of it. And you shall be no 
loser; until you can suit yourself with 
a place, I’ll continue your salary as 
usual. ” 

44 Salary ! ” cried Jennifer, starting 
from her chair. 44 Oh, that I should be 
tallced to like a hireling ! God forgive 
you, Mr Young. Well, it’s over now. 
i’ll consider what you’ve said, Mr 


Young, and I’ll try — try to bring my 
mind to it.” 

Jennifer rose — sobbed a little — 
looked at her chair as if she had a 
mind to sit down again, and then 
prepared to depart. In her way out 
of the room, she passed close to the 
Curate, and paused, almost touching 
him, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 44 If ever he’d say the word, 
he’d say it now,” thought. Jennifer, 
weeping copiously. But Mr Young, 
far from availing himself of the proxi- 
mity to take her hand, or say anything 
even of comfort, far less of a tenderer 
nature, retreated with great alacrity 
to his original post near the fire, and 
Jennifer had no alternative but to 
walk onward out of the room. 

She left him, roused, certainly, most 
effectually from his melancholy ; but 
the change was not for the better. 
The poor shy < ‘urate was exactly the 
man to feel the full annoyance of such 
reports as, according t * » Jennifer, were 
in circulation, lie fancied himself an 
object of derision to all Lanscote — 
how e.ouhl he hope to do any good 
among parishioners who said scanda- 
lous tilings of him and his house- 
keeper? How could ho hope to con- 
vince them of his innocence ? llow 
preserve hi> dignity in the pulpit, with 
the consciousness that a whole con- 
gregation were looking at him in a 
false light ? 

Jennifers demeanour next day was 
pad and subdued. After breakfast she. 
came into the room, and, without lilt- 
ing her eyes, said that she thought 
she had better go next Wednesday. 
44 On Wednesday,” said Jennifer, 
4 * Miss ‘1 Sosa's coining, and then, with 
your leave, I’ll quit* Mr Young.” 

The (‘urate highly approved of this; 
he knew he could not- feel easy till she 
was out of the house, and meanwhile 
lie absented himself from it as much 
as possible. 

*Jt was fortunate for the Curate that 
the period of her stay was so short, 
for she took care it should bo far from 
pleasant. She personally superintend- 
ed the making of his bed, which she 
caused to slope downwards towards 
the feet, and at one side, so that the 
hapless occupant was perpetually wak- 
ing from a dream in which he had 
been sliding over precipices; and, re- 
ascending to liia pillow for another 
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precarious slumber, would bo again 
woke by finding liis feet sticking out 
from beneath the clothes, and his body 
gradually following them He got 
hairs in his butter, and plenty of salt 
in his soup ; his tea, the only luxury 
of the palate that he really cared 
about, and that rather on intellectual 
than sensual grounds, grew weaker 
and weaker; his toast simultaneously 
got tougher; and he was kept the 
whole time on mutton-chops, which, 
from their identity of flavour, appeared 
to have been all cut from the same 
patriarchal ram. 

Wednesday arrived. The Curate, 
leaning over his garden gate, saw the 
carriage from the Heronry coining 
down the lane. It drew up at the 
parsonage: in it were Lady Lee, 
Orelia, and Rosa. all in black, and all 
looking w ry sad. Rosa, ri>ing to take 
leave of her friends, mnh rwent innu- 
merable embraces. 

Orelia was the calmest of the three, 
but even her grandeur and stateliness 
quite gave way in parting. 11 (Sood- 
bye, Rosalinda,” was all she could 
trust herself to say, as Rosa alighted. 

The Curate had intended to say a 
great deal to Hester, but it had all 
vanished from his mind, and remained 
unexpressed, unless a long pressure 
of the hand could convey it. Lady 
T..ee gave several things in charge to 
the Curate to execute, and delivered a 
purse to him, the contents of whirh 
were to be distributed among various 
pensioners in the village ; then she 
told the coachman to drive on. 

44 Write at least three limes .a -week, 
Rosalinda,” cried Orelia, putting a 
tearful face over the hood of the car- 
riage, 44 or never hope tor forgiveness.” 

They wort* gone. A white, hand- 
kerchief waved from the side, and 
another from the top of the carriage, 
till it disappeared, and the Curate and 
his sister slowly turned into the house 
— the last remnant of the once joyous 
party assembled at the Heronry.* 

What a hard thing was life! What 
a cruel thing was fate, that they could 
not all be left as they w ere ! Their 
happiness did no harm to any one — 
nav, good to many — yet it was inex- 
orably scattered to the winds for ever. 
So thought the Curate ; and so felt 
Uosa, though perhaps her feelings did 
not shape themselves into thoughts. 


But there was no time just then to 
indulge their grief. Scarcely had the 
carriage departed, when its place was 
taken bv a vehicle of altogether diffe- 
rent description. A donkey- cart, des- 
tined to convey away Jennifer’s chat- 
tels, and driven by a small boy, drew 
up at the gate, producing a kind of 
practical anti-climax. Then Jennifer, 
attired in bonnet and shawl, entered, 
and announced, iu an austere and 
steady voice, that she w*as ready to 
hand over her keys of oflice to the still 
weeping Rosa. 

u Now, Miss,” said Jennifer sharp- 
ly, 44 if you could make it convenient 
to come at once, I should be obliged.” 

4 ‘ (io with Mrs (ireene, my child,” 
said the Curate. When Jennifer found 
she had failed in her grand design on 
the Curate, and must quit the parson- 
age, she did not continue to affect 
regret at her departure ; and having 
easily and at once secured the coveted 
post at Monkstone, through the in- 
iluence of Mr Kandy, she felt the 
change was likely to be for the better. 
She might, therefore, have been ex- 
pected to quit her present abode, if 
w ith some natural regret, yet at per- 
fect peace and charily with all the 
household. Jennifer's disposition did 
not, however, admit of this. She felt 
enraged at the Curate because of the 
failure of her design upon him, and 
resolved to he of as little use as possi- 
ble in the last moments of her expiring 
authority. “ He’ll be ^wishing me back 
again before a week's over his head,” 
said Jennifer to herself, with iufinite 
satisfaction. 

In vain Rosa protested against be- 
ing dragged into every corner of the 
house, and having every bit of house- 
hold property set before her eyes. In 
vain she assured Mrs (ireene that both 
her brother and herself were perfectly 
satisfied of the correctness of every- 
thing. 44 'Twas a satisfaction to her- 
self,” Jennifer said, 4 * to show' eveiy- 
thing ; ” and it really w as, for the 
extreme bewilderment and ignorance 
of Rosa on all points of housekeeping 
afforded Jennifer the keenest gratifi- 
cation. The lleronry, where Rosa's 
chief business had been to amuse her- 
self, w as a very bad school to learn 
anything of the sort. 

Accordingly, Jennifer did not spare 
her the enumeration of a single kitchen 
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implement, pot of jam, nor article of 
linen. 

44 The bed and table linen’s all in 
this press,” said Jennifer, opening a 
large one of walnut wood in the spare 
bedroom. 

44 These are the sheets, I suppose, 
Mrs Greene,” Rosa remarked, wishing 
to show an interest in the matter. 

44 Bless you, they’re the table- 
cloths!” returned Jennifer, with a 
glance of disdain. 

44 Oh, to be sure ! And these are 
towels? ” resumed Rosa. 

4i Napkins,” said Jennifer, with 
calm superiority. u Mr Young's 
shirts, and collars, and bands, and 
neckcloths, is all in these two drawers. 
Do you understand much about clear- 
starching, Miss? 

41 X — n — no: I am afraid not 
much,” said Rosa. 

“Ah, ’twould be just as well you 
should, perhaps, because the washer- 
woman requires a deal of looking 
after. She can be careless and impu - 
dent, too, when she dares, especially 
when she’s in drink. She never 
ventured upon any tricks with ///#:, 
though.” 

The though t/>f this terrible washer- 
woman made Rosa tremble, while J co- 
nifer secretly exulted in the thought 
of seeing the Curate in limp collars 
and a crumpled shirt. 

44 T?here,” said the ex-housekeeper, 
locking up the press, and handing the 
key to Rosa ; “ I advise you, Miss, 
to take out everything that’s wanted 
yourself. The girl’s hands is gene- 
rally dirty, and, besides, in taking 
out one thing she drags all the rest 
out upon the floor. Oh, she’s a nice 
one, that girl!— the work I’ve had to 
manage her! Well, Miss, I hope 
you’ll keep an eye upon her, that’s 
all.” 

Having thus rendered Rosa as un- 
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comfortable as possible at the prospect 
before her, Jennifer at length pre- 
pared to depart. Opening the door 
of the sitting-room, she said to the 
Curate, 44 The young lady’s seen 
everything, and ?s quite satisfied. 
Well, good-bye, and wishing you 
well, sir.” But the benediction was 
quite contradicted by the ferocity of 
her look and tone. 

44 Good-bye, good-bye, my good 
Mrs Greene/’ said the Curate, who 
could not help regarding Jennifer as 
a martyr. 44 1 wish you all success 
and happiness ; I hope you won’t 
fret too much after the parsonage, 

Mrs Greene/’ 

44 Ho, no,” said Jennifer, with an 
ironical little laugh; “it’s not likely.” 

44 I’m heartily glad of that,” said 
the Curate, who would not have de- 
tected irony even in Dean Swift; 
44 and I hope you’ll soon get another 
and as good a place.” 

“ I've got one,” said Jennifer, “ as 
good a one as ever I could wish.” 

“Indeed! that is fortunate,” said 
the Curate; “and when do you go 
to it then ? ” 

44 I’m goi now," .-aid Jennifer. 
4 ' IIo, bless you! as soon as ’twas 
known I was going to leave this, I 
bad more oilers than enough. I took 
Monk-done,” said Jennifer, 44 being 
’tw-as near inv friends iu the village. 
Wishing you good-bye, sir/’- here 
she dropt a curtsey, and dosed the 
door. The boy had already conveyed 
her trunks and bandboxes to the 
donkey-cart. Jennifer marched past 
the window (from whence the Curate 
was watching this exodu.-) iu austere 
majesty, and never deigned to turn 
her head. Then she, the boy, the 
donkey-cart, and the bandboxes, all 
went in procession down the road, 
leaving Rosa sole superintemlant of 
the Curate’s household. 


Lady Lea's Widowhood. — Part VIII . 


CHAl'TKIl XM. 


The friendship which Bruce at this 
time conceived for Josiah was uncom- 
monly warm and sudden. Though 
always well disposed towards the 
worthy Curate : he had not, while 
Rosa was living at the Heronry, 
taken much pains to seek his society, 
but he now' became of a sudden a fre- 


quent visitor to the Parsonage. lie 
showed great interest iu flowers, 
though he hardly knew a dahlia from 
a polyanthus; lie listened to details 
of parish matters with an attention 
quite wonderful, considering how 
little taste he had that way; and 
he became enamoured of tlioso old 
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English authors who were J os i all’s 
especial favourites. Finding these 
manifold pretences insufficient to ac- 
count for the frequency of his visits, 
he hit upon a project for rendering 
them quite plausible. He insisted 
on subscribing fifty pounds towards a 
school-house that w r as to be built in 
the village under the Curate’s aus- 
pices ; and when Josiah protested 
against this liberality as indiscreet 
and uncalled for, he hinted that it 
was not altogether disinterested — 
that his classical knowledge was 
getting rusty — that he perceived 
Josiah to be often unoccupied for an 
hour or two of a morning — and pro- 
posed they should read some Latin 
together. 

The Curate liked the project much; 
it would divert his thoughts from 
painful subjects — his own classics 
wanted rubbing up — he had a great 
regard for Bruce, whose openness, 
vivacity, and good-nature had quite 
won his heart, and the readings com- 
menced forthwith. 

They were carried on upon a plan 
which, however agreeable to the 
master and his disciple, was scarcely 
calculated to answer the proposed 
cud. lbuce and .Judah would sit 
down together with their Horace, or 
their Virgil, or their Terence before 
them, and for a time would read 
away with tolerable diligence. Pre- 
sently Kosa, coming into the room 
from some household avocation, would 
trip across it softly, not to disturb 
them— -get what die was in quest of, 
perhaps a cookery-book, and go off 
in the same silent fashion, with a nod 
ami a smile at Bruce. At this stage 
of the lesson the student's attention 
would begin to waver; he would look 
a good deal oftener at the door than 
upon his page Perhaps shortly after 
Rosa would re-enter, to request 
Josiah to get from the garden some 
celery, parsnip, or other winter vege- 
table, of w hich she stood in need for 
culinary purposes. 44 Why didn't 
you ask me before, when 1 was in the 
garden, my child?” the Curate would 
say, which, indeed, she might very 
■well have done; and Josiah, rising 
with a sigh to comply with* her re- 
quest, would be forcibly reseated by 
Bruce, who would desire him to try 
again at that crabbed bit of Latinity, 


while he went to get what Miss Rosa 
wanted. Whereupon he and Rosa 
would repair to the garden together, 
she pointing out what she wanted, 
while Bruce supplied her with it ; and 
the Curate, after looking dreamily 
about for their re -entrance, would 
forget . them altogether, plunging 
either into a reverie or into a book. 

Sometimes Bruce found the Curate 
absent on some clerical or parochial 
errand, and on these occasions he 
thought no apology necessary for liis 
stay, nor did Itosa expect one. If 
she was too busy to talk to him in 
the study, he would repair to the 
kitchen, and even take a share in the 
culinary mysteries to which that re- 
gion is sacred, though his presence 
did not perhaps, on the whole, con- 
tribute to the excellence of the cook- 
ery. I have always suspected that 
King Alfred, when lie let the cakes 
burn, was making love to the herds- 
man’s wife, and that the idea of her 
scolding him for negligence was de- 
vised to conceal her share in the de- 
linquency. 

Mr Oates, seeing the state of affairs 
between them, grew quite, morose, 
and would hardly speak to Bruce at 
breakfast -time. He addicted himself 
to the society of Suckling, and at- 
tempted to divert his thoughts by 
getting up a scratch pack of h ardors, 
and hunting them himself ; and might 
be heard two or three times a- week 
in the woods about Haddington, at- 
tended by the fast spirits of t he place, 
hallooing, and pouring through the 
mellow horn his pensive soul. 

Rosa had none of the. dignity which 
in Lady Lee and Orolia could always 
have kept the most impassioned lovers 
under a certain restraint* It is well 
known to be the duty of young ladies 
to affect total ignorance of the fact 
that they are objects of adoration, 
and to harrow up the souls of their 
admirers with affectation of indiffer- 
ence, at any rate until coming to the 
point of proposal. Rosa, however, 
showed undisguised pleasure at Bruce's 
visits, and one day, when he came in 
with a melancholy face, and told her 
the detachment w*as to leave Dod- 
dington immediately, she began to 
cry. 

The Curate was from home that 
morning, and Bruce had found Rosa 
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in the kitchen, rolling paste for mince- 
pies, while the cat Pick, whom she 
had, when leaving the Heronry, 
brought with her to the Parsonage, 
sat on the table, watching the process, 
and occasionally putting out his paw 
to arrest the motion of the rolling- 
pin. The smile with which she 
looked up at Bruce’s entrance turned 
to a look of sympathetic sadness, as 
she perceived his sorrowful aspect. 
He stood by her at the end of the 
table, and told her the news which 
had come that morning. 

“ You see what a life ours is,” said 
Bruce, trying to smile ; 44 here to-day, 
gone to-morrow. And when we were 
going to spend such a pleasant winter 
too ! ” 

4k And won’t you be here at Christ- 
mas?” said Rosa; “ and won’t you 
have any of the mince-pies after all? 
And is there to be an end of our rides, 
and walks, and evening readings V ” 

“ I’m afraid so,” said Bruce, slink- 
ing his head. 44 The troop that re- 
lieves ns will be here to-morrow 
week — though, in my opinion,” he 
added, with a faint attempt at plea- 
santry, 44 the best w ay to relieve us 
would be to let us alone.” 

“And won't you be coining back?” 
asked .Rosa, with sorrow shining 
xaoistly in her blue eyes. 

‘M fear not,” said Bruce, u though, 
to be sure, it might be managed. But 
you won’t wish that when you’ve 
made acquaintance with our succes- 
sors. The new-comers will take the 
place of your old friends, and you'll 
forget us — won’t you, Miss Rosa?” 

This highly sincere speech was too 
much for Ro$a. “No — oh no— ne — 
never!” sobbed she, sinking on a 
chair, and haying her : -■-o on her 
plump arms as they lay Soled on the 
table. 

Bruce had certainly -.upposed she 
would be sorry to hear he was going, 
but this display of sympathy sur- 
passed his expectations. He stooped 
dow.y over her — he whispered that 
Homing should prevent him from corn- 
ing back — he also mentioned that she 
was 44 a dear little thing,” and spy- 
ing a little w hite space amid her hair, 
between her ear and her cheek, and 
the whispering having brought his 
lips into that neighbourhood, lie 
thought he would kiss it, and did bo. 


Rosa wept on, which distressed the 
humane young man so much, that, 
after begging her, in vaiu, to look up 
and be comforted, he managed to in- 
sinuate his baud between her check 
and her arms, and to turn her bice, 
using the chin as a handle, gently 
towards him. A flushed, tearful, 
glistening face it was ; and really, con- 
sidering the temptation and proxi- 
mity, one can't altogether blame him 
for kissing it, which he did both on 
the eyes and lips;" and then, turn- 
ing it so that his left check rested 
against hers, with only tin* tresses 
between, as lie whispered in her left 
ear, while her glistening eyes ap- 
peared over his shoulder, lie did his 
beat to pacify her. And so absorbed 
was he in whispering, and she in 
listening, that the cat Tick, advanc- 
ing along the flat paste (from which 
lie had only been kept before by the 
terror of the rolling-pin), and leaving 
his foot-marks on the soft substance, 
proceeded, with the utmost effrontery, 
to lick up, under their very noses, the 
little dabs of butter dotted thereon, 
lie made a good deal of noise in doing 
so ; but as Bruce, between the whis- 
pers, made a noise not altogether dis- 
similar (fur there were constantly 
fresh tears requiring to be attended 
to), Pick finished the butter with per- 
fect impunity, and sat up in the mid- 
dle of the paste, much about l he* same 
time that Rosa pushed Bruce gently 
away, and removed the last moisture 
from her eyes with her apron. 

The two having, by this time, come 
to an understanding, Bruce suggested 
that he would write to his father, 
w ho, he assured her, w as a splendid 
old fellow r , ami who would, no doubt, 
enter into the spirit of the thing im- 
mediately, and give liis consent like a 
trump. 

Accordingly, he fetched pen, ink, 
and paper from the study, and sitting 
at one end of the kitchen-table, while 
Rosa rolled fresh paste at the other, 
lie indited a very eloquent and enthu- 
siastic epistle to his parent, and hav- 
ing folded and directed it to “ The 
Very Rev. the Dean ofTrurnpirigton,” 
put it with great confidence in his 
pocket. 

After tills their conversation took 
a more cheerful turn, and Itosa worked 
so diligently at her task that the 
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rnmce-pies were made, after a receipt 
which Bruce. read out to her from a 
cookery-book, and were ready for 
dinner that very day, and Bruce stayed 
to eat them. 

That splendid old fellow the Dean 
of Trumpington got the letter in due 
time. Jt was brought in after dinner 
by his butler when lie was chatting, 
in a pleasant digestive sort of way, 
with a couple of old Canons over 
a bottle of port. He put on his spec- 
tacles to peruse it, and as his wife 
was in the room, and the Canons old 
friends and admirers of Harry, he 
X>roccoded to read it aloud, and had 
got; pretty well into the matter before 
he discovered its interesting nature. 
“ Why, bless mv soul!" interpolated 
the Reverend Doctor Bruce, in the 
middle of a warm passage, “ the boy’s 
fallen in love!” 

“ My dearest Harry!" exclaimed 
Mrs Bruce; and then eagerly added, 
“ go on, love ! ” 

While the reading proceeded, one 
old Canon, who was married and had 
a large, family, looked fiercely at his 
glass of port, as he held it between 
him and the light, and cried “ hum !” 
or “ ha! ” at the most touching pas- 
sages ; while the other, who was a 
bachelor, rubbed his hands as he 
listened, and chuckled aloud. 

“ Iler brother, Mr Young, is a 
member of your own profession,’* read 
the Bean over again slowly. “ Sil- 
lery" (to the bachelor Canon ), *• oblige 
me by touching the bell. Bring the 
Clergy List,” said the Dean to ihe 
butler, when the latter entered. 

“ Y,” read the Doan, running his 
finger down the list, when he got it - 
“ Vorke — Youatt — Young— -here you 
are: Young, Ceorge, Vicar of lea 
thernest (is that him, I wonder ? good 
living Featherncst)— Young, Ilenry, 
V rel wild ary of Du rh a m Y o i m g, .1 o - 
siali, (’urate of Canscotc- — that must 
be t lie man,” said the Dean, referring 
to the letter; fc he dates from Lans- 
eote, near J)oddington.” 

“ There was a Young at Oxford 
with me,” said Dr Macvino, the mar- 
ried Canon, in a deep, oily, senten- 
tious voice. “ Ht 3 left college .on com- 
ing into six thousand a-vear. He 
might have a daughter,”" said the 
Canon, looking round as ho pro- 
pounded the theory. u And,” added 


the Canon, he migl t also have a 
son in the Church. He was a tall 
fellow, who once pulled the stroke oar 
in a match, as I remember — he gave 
remarkably good breakfasts.” 

“Dear boy!” said Mrs Bruce, 
apostrophising Harry, “ I’m certain he 
wouldn’t make other than a charming 
choice. I’m certain she’s a sweet girl.” 

“ Harry knows whaPs what,” said 
the Dean ; “I’ve conJidence in that 
boy.” 

“ Plenty of good sense,” said the 
bachelor Canon. 

41 Good .stuff.” said Dr Macvino, 
who, sipj ling his wine before he gave 
the opinion, left it doubtful whether 
he was praising Bruce junior or 
the port. 

“ Harry's got something here,” said 
the Doan, pointing to his forehead. 
“ He’s almost thrown away in his 
present profession. Ho ought to have 
come into the Church.” 

14 Decidedly he ought,” said Dr 
Macvino, who, thought himself an ex- 
ample to teach oilier clever fellows 
how to choose a profession. 

il He's the most sensible darling! ” 
said .Mrs Bruce ; “ and 1, too, was 
sorry that he hadn't cltosen a learned 
profession, till 1 saw him in his uni- 
form. His mustache promised to be 
beautiful” (there had been perhaps 
four luirs in it when she last* saw 
liimA "and ? tis very becoming.” 

“Suits him to a hair,” said the 
bachelor Canon, who was a wag in a 
mild way. 

“ The boy's letter is a little liigh- 
llown," said the Dean, “but that was 
to be expected, perhaps. I remember 
describing Mrs Bruce there, to my 
family in such terms, that, when I 
brought her home, they were rather 
disappointed at finding her without 
wings. But I’ve no doubt the young 
lady is a most proper person.” 

“ A young man like my Harry 
ought to get a wife with twenty 
thousand pounds any day,” said his 
mother. 

“ There were two things, I remem- 
ber,” said Dr Bruce, “that Harry 
was very fastidious about in women 
— dress and manner: I venture to 
prophecy thaCour future daughter-in- 
law is irreproachable in both.” 

“ A tall girl, I suspect,” said Mrs 
Bruce. 
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“Tall, and with a good deal of the 
air noble — perhaps a little proud,” 
the Doctor went on. 

“But not disagreeably so,” said 
Mrs Bruce. 

“ Certainly not,” said the Doctor. 
“ A hauteur of manner merely. 1 like 
to sec a woman keep up her dignity.” 

“ I wish 1 ip had said something 
about her fortune,” said Mrs Bruce. 

“ So do I,” said the Doctor, “ and I 
think I’ll go down to Doddington to- 
morrow, and see what he's about. I’m 
rather in want of change of air.” And 
the two canons drank success to his 
journey in another bottle of port.” 

Accordingly, the next day the Doc- 
tor went down to Doddington, three 
counties off, and not finding Harry at 
his lodgings, got a conveyance and 
a man to take him over to Lanscote. 
Bruce was there of course — he had 
rushed away from the parade that 
morning, and, without changing his 
dress, galloped to Lanscote at a tre- 
mendous pace. lie was not sorry to 
find the Curate absent, and, going 
clanking into the kitchen in his spurs, 
found Rosa there with a great pina- 
fore on, making a tart. 

For about ten minutes after his ar- 
rival the manufacture of the tart pro- 
ceeded but slowly; and Rosa, to keep 
him out of her way, begged him to 
superintend the re- boiling of some 
preserves, which Jennifers economy 
had left to spoil in their jars. “You’ve 
nothing to do,*’ said she, “but to sit 
still before the fire, and skim the pan 
from time to time with this spoon ; 
and I’ll get you something to keep 
your uniform clean, while you're doing 
it.” So Rosa went and got a small 
tabic-cloth, and causing him to seat 
himself in the desired position in front 
of the fire, she pinned it round his 
neck as if he was going to be shaved 
— his brass shoulder-scales sticking 
out rather incongruously from under 
the vestment. 

“ I ought to hear from my father, 
to-duy,” said Harry, skimming away 
at the pan with his spoon. 

“ He won’t be angry, I hope,” said 
Rosa, putting a strip of pasto round 
the edge of her tart-dish. 

“ Angry,” said Bruce, “ not he. If 
lie was, I should ju3t show you to him, 
and if he were the 'most peppery old 
man in existence, he’d come to the 


down charge directly, like a well-bred 
pointer-just as the lion did before 
Una. He’d love you directly — I’m 
certain lie would — he must, you know 
— he couldn’t help himself.” 

“ I’m sure I shall love him” said 
Rosa, smiling at Bruce as she took 
the spoon from him in order to taste 
the jam, and see how it was get- 
ting on. 

“ Of course you will,” said Harry. 
“As I said before, he’s a splendid old 
fellow.” 

At this moment a step was heard 
on the gravel in front of the house, 
followed by a tapping at the door of 
the porch, which was open. 

“•Come in \ ” cried Bruce. “ Come 
in, can’t you ! ” he repeated, as the 
tapping was renewed. “ I mat go to 
the door in this way,” lie said to llosa, 
looking down at his table-cloth. 

“ It’s only the butcher, or Josiah’s 
clerk, or some of those people,” said 
Rosa ; “come in, if you please.” 

At this the step advanced along the 
passage, and came to the kitchen door. 
Bruce, skimming away at his pan, 
didn’t turn round till he heard a voice 
he knew exclaim behind him, Ciod 
bless my soul ! ” The spoon fell into 
the brass pan. and disappeared in the 
seething fruit. 

“ Why, in heaven's name,” said the 
Doctor, “ what is the boy about? ” 

The boy in question, standing up in 
great confusion to the height of six 
feet, with the table-cloth descending 
like a large cloud about his person, 
hiding all of it except his military- 
looking an s and legs, did not make 
any reply. Rosa, when she tasted the 
jam, had left some on her lips, and 
somehow a splash of it had got trans- 
ferred to Bruce’s face. 

“ What prank is this, sir ? ” asked 
the Dean sternly. “ Who is this per- 
son? ” pointing his thick yellow cane 
at Rosa. “ Is it the cook or the 
dairymaid ? ” 

“ That, sir,” said Bruce, coming to 
Rosa’s rescue, “ is Miss Young— the 
lady I wrote to you about.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said the Doctor, 
who had not found the answers to the 
inquiries he made in Doddington as 
to the worldly condition of the house 
of Young at all to his mind, and who, 
at the sight of the Parsonage, had 
been more struck with its diminutive- 
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ness than its picturesqucncss. u You’re 
a pretty fellow ! Don’t you think 
you’re a pretty fellow ? Answer me, 
puppy ! ” 

“ I’m not doing any harm, sir,” 
said Bruce, his handsome face look- 
ing very red over the table-cloth, 
which he struggled to unpin. 

44 Not doing any harm, sir! sung 
the Dean after him, through his 
nose. u Are you making an ass of 
3 ’ourself, sir, do you think? Come, 
sir, I’m waiting for ye. Come along 
with me, sir.” 

Bruce having got rid of the table- 
cloth, went up to console Rosa, who 
was now sobbing in a chair. 

,t Are ye coming, sir?” shouted the 
Dean from the door; and Bruce, 
with a last whisper of comfort, went 
to join Ins parent, who, lifting his 
shovel - hat, said, u Ma’am, I wish 
you a very good morning!” As they 
went through the passage, Rosa heard 
tin- Doctor say something about 
“ What a shock to your poor mo- 
ther !” 

When Josiuh returned, lie found 
Rosa weeping by the kitchen fire, 
now sunk to embers, the jam reduced 
to a sort of dark concrete, and the 
tart «till in an elemental state. 

u Harry’s papa has been here,” 
sobbed Rosa ; “ and lu*’o been so 
angry; and he’s carried Ilarry away, 
mid I shall ne — never — see him — any 
mo —re.” 

The Dean kept such strict watch 
over his son while the troop remained 


at Doddington, lecturing him all the 
time, that he never got the smallest 
glimpse of Rosa before quitting the 
place, though he managed to write 
her some tender and consoling letters. 
His only other consolation was in 
confiding his grief to Mr Titcherly, 
the old antiquary. They had become 
intimate and fond of ojp another — 

“ a pah* of friends, though he was 
young, and Titcherly seventy-two.” 
Bruce had sympathised with the old 
gentleman’s pursuits, and aided them 
— he had, moreover, made drawings 
illustrative of the great work on the 
antiquities of Doddington, which were 
now being engraved for a second 
edition ; and when the troop left the 
town, nobody missed him more, nor 
thought more kindly of him, next to 
Rosa, than Mr Titcherly. 

Bruce had nourished in his secret 
heart an intention of getting leave 
when they got to headquarters, and 
coining back to see Rosa. This was 
defeated by the vigilance of his parent, 
who, suspecting the design, made it 
a particular request to the Colonel 
that he would allow his son no leave 
of absence, hinting at an indiscreet 
attachment ; and the Colonel, in the 
most friendly way, promised to com- 
ply with the Dean’s wishes. After- 
wards the Dean went home, and told 
his wife (he being a pious man, and 
familiar with the ways of Providence) 
that he considered the moving of the 
detachment from Doddihgton in the 
light of a special interference. 


cuapteh xu:. 


For my own private choice, I don’t 
know whether 1 should have preferred 
to live sit Larches or the Heronry. 
People who like aristocratic-looking 
houses of imposing sifce and respect- 
able age would have preferred the 
latter. But there are others whose 
ambition does not soar so high — who 
would feel encumbered by space 
which they could not occupy, and by 
galleries and apartments to them 
superfluous; yet who have jsome- 
tinies, when dreaming in a verandah 
in the tropics, a snow-hut of some 
northern region, or a narrow cabin 
at sea, figured to themselves a snug 


English home, not too remote for the 
world's all airs, nor too public for 
seclusion — not so large as to be dull 
without visitors, nor so small as 
to be unfit to accommodate them — 
not so grand as to invite inspection, 
nor so unadorned as to disappoint 
it — standing, in fact, on the boun- 
dary which divides comfort from 
ostentation ; and such would have 
preferred Larches. 

Yet, ah ! that air from Queen Anne’s 
time that breathed about the Heronry 
— that library, where Samuel John- 
son might have devoured books in 
his boyhood — the trim gardens, where 
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Pope might have sat in line weather, 
polishing his mellifluous lines — the 
gateway and porticoes that Vanbrugh 
might have regarded with paternal 
complacency, as hooped dames aiul 
bcwigged cavaliers passed underneath 
— all these were pleasant to the eye 
and mind that love the picturesque 
and antique.* 

Yet cveu these advantages would 
not weigh in the scale lor a minute, 
when Larches was inhabited as now. 
Place Lady Lee and Orel in in the 
balance, and the lieronry kicks the 
beam. They would have made a hut 
in Tipperary, or vnitli Africa, or any 
other pagan and barbarous region, 
more alluring than the palace of 
Aladdin. . 

However (to describe its intrinsic 
advantages). Larches was a one- 
storied house, too spacious to be 
called a cottage, which, however, it 
resembled in shape, and surrounded 
by a deep verandah open from the 
eaves to the ground*. To please a 
caprice of Orelhvs. the slated roof had 
been covered with thatch— indeed, 
she exercised her fancy in many 
alterations, poth of the house and 
grounds, that the place was like a 
dissolving view, and never presented 
the same appearance for two con- 
secutive seasons. The house stood 
on a knoll which raised it above the 
surrounding garden, exc< pt at the 
back, where the north winds were re- 
pelled by a small grove rising from a 
high bank. In the front rank of tliL 
grove rose three tail larches that 
gave the place its name. The veran- 
dah kept the sun from the apart- 
ments, but the windows, opening to 
the ground, admitted plenty of sober 
light. Looked at from without, the 
open verandah and the large space 
occupied by windows and doors gave 
an idea of extreme airiness; while 
the rich heavy curtains that lined the 
windows, and the f'liwpseH of luxuri- 
ous furniture behind, conveyed ample 
"Sbiirance of comfort. 

:Hit-hcr Orelia had brought her 
friend, and here she applied herself to 
soothe her sorrow. Many offices 
would, perhaps, have suited Orelia 
better than that of comforter — but 
her affection .and warm sympathy for 
Lady Lee made her discharge it with 
right good-will. 


When Hester had entered the hall, 
at the conclusion of their journey, 
Orelia came up and kissed her. 

u We will forget now,” she said, 
“ that you have ever been Lady Leo. 
AYe will revive in substance, as well 
as in idea, the old times when you 
were liefer Broome at the parsonage ; 
and we will see if there is not yet in 
store for you as bright a future as 
ever you dreamt of in your imagina- 
tive (lavs.” 

A thin elderly person, holding a 
handkerchief to her face to keep off the 
draught, was hovering about an inner 
door of the lobby as they entered. 
This was Miss Priscilla Winter, the 
lady who did propriety in Orelia’s 
establishment, and managed the 
minor details thereof. She had lived 
with OreliaAs mother as a companion, 
when the young lady herself was 
a child, and had subsequently ac- 
companied the latter to Larches. She 
was a good kind of ancient nonen- 
tity, without any very decided opi- 
nions on any subject, resembling, in- 
deed, rather a vague idea than an 
absolute person. As she always had 
a smile ready, and agreed with every- 
body, lYLoilla wtw sufficiently popular 
and endurable. At present she smiled 
a welcome on one side of her face 
only, because the other was swelled — 
a frequent symptom of tin; perpetual 
toothaeh which afliictcd her. 

u Here's Frisky,” said Orelia, on 
seeing her ; 4i dear old Frisky ! —good 
old Frisk!” and she went up and 
greeted the old lady very cordially, as 
did Lath Let?. 

Orelia called her Frisky, not be- 
cause of any particular fitness in the 
appellation, but, having a way of her 
own of altering people’s names, she 
used to call her first iYiskiIJa, then, 
when she wanted to coax her, Frisky, 
which suggested FrFky, and the total 
and glaring inappropriatcimss of the 
epithet tickled the inventor so much 
that it was permanently adopted by 
her. The old virgin preceded them 
into the drawing-room, where a com- 
fortable fire was blazing, and told 
them dinner would be ready in a 
quarter of an hour. 

“ And how are the live stock, 
Frisk?” 

“ All well except Dick, who had a 
fit yesterday,” said Miss Winter, u but 
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he seems quite cheerful again to-day.” 
Dick was a bullfinch. 

44 I’ll see him presently,” said Ore- 
lia, 44 but first I must visit Moloch.” 

44 Take care, ray dear Orelia,” said 
Priscilla ; 44 Francis has got him 
chained up — the cook says she thinks 
he’s going mad, for lie hasn’t drank 
his water to-day.” 

fct Stull ! ” said Orelia, marching out 
of the room. 

Moloch, a great yellow bloodhound, 
decked with white, chained in the 
yard, thundered a deep welcome as 
Ills mistress went towards him, and 
upset his kennel in his eagerness to 
jump upon her. She unstrapped his 
collar, and he preceded her backwards 
in a series of curvets to the drawiug- 
romn, yelping joy full}-, and nearly 
upset-ling Priscilla, whom Orelia found 
occupied in settling Lady Lee near 
the. lire, t hat she might be warm be- 
fore taking ulf her things ; for the old 
lutly was a great hand at coddling 
people, if permitted. 

44 Hester looks pale, poor dear,” 
said Priscilla, with a heart-rending 
sadness of tone and aspect — 4i ah, well, 
she's had her trials and” — 

44 Now, Py tell you what it is. 
Frisk,” interrupted Orelia, looking 
sternly at the old lady, 44 I didn't 
bring her here to be made dismal, and 
if ever I hear you saying anything of 
a doleful character, i'll leave a chink 
of your bedroom window open at night, 
and give you a still' neck. — I will, as 
sure as your name’s Frisky.” And 
this speech at once- produced the de- 
sired effect : the venerable spinster 
caught her cue with alacrity, and the 
unswellcd side of her face at once as - 
sumed an expression of great cheer- 
fulness. 

.Dinner was presently announced. 
k4 I’m afraid the dining-room will be 
chilly,” mumbled Priscilla, “ and this 
terrible face of mine — would you mind 
it, my dear, if I sat at dinner in my 
bonnet ? ” 

44 Not in the least, my tender 
Frisk,” quoth Orelia ; “ and pray 
bring your umbrella and pattens 
also.” 

A few days after their arrival, they 
went down to the parsonage where 
Hester had formorly lived with her 
father. Orelia was curious to see 


what effect the memories attached to*, 
the place would have upon her lady- \ 
ship. She saw her grow flushed and. 
excited a3 they passed the familiar 
cottages, and trees, and fields along 
the road. Sluv saw her excitement 
increase as they came in sight of the 
parsonage. A glimpse of it was af- 
forded from the road, as it stood at 
the end of a lane, and looked down 
upon a lawn dotted with dwarf firs. 
That glimpse showed it little changed; 
but as they entered the swinging gate, 
opening on the gravel path that curved 
round to the front of the house, the 
place seemed to Hester to have 
dwindled. Perhaps the spacious pro- 
portions of the Heronry dwarfed the 
parsonage by contrast — perhaps her 
rcMiiembrance had flattered the scene 
—■perhaps it had lost its interest toge- 
ther with its former inhabitants — for, 
her father having died soon after her 
marriage, a new clergyman now lived 
theiv, iind neither lie nor his wife 
were likely to jencw much of the ro- 
mantic atmosphere of the spot — at any 
rate, Hester's associations vanished 
rapidly. The furniture was all so 
different: there was a new door 
opened in the sitting-room, which 
might be a convenience, but was to 
her an impertinence — her bedroom, 
the chamber of her maideu dreams 
(ah, sacrilege !) was now a nursery. 
The walls where the echoes of Hester’s 
voice, as she read aloud, or sung, or 
said her prayers, ought yet to have 
lingered, resounded to the squalls of 
the latest baby published by the pro- 
lific clergyman’s u ife, and the clamour 
of its small seniors. A cradle had 
taken the place of her bookcase; 
and her bed, whose white curtains 
had once enclosed the poetic dreams 
and bright fancies of the virgin Hes- 
ter — the very altar-piece, as it were — 
was occupied by a rocking-horse with 
its head knocked oif. Scarcely ^worse 
the desecration, when the French 
stabled their chargers in the ca- 
thedrals of Spain. 

She descended to the porch, ai pr 
paused there, trying to recall her for- 
mer self as she had sat in its shadow, 
reading, working, dreaming, fancying 
that the world was paradise. She 
wondered what could have made her 
fancy so ; it had, indeed, been blissful 
ignorance, but very silly, aevortha- 
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'tless : her eyes were open now, and 
she was quite sure — yes, quite — she 
should never see things again sur- 
rounded by such delusive splendour. 
The Hester of eighteen had been quite 
a different person froui the Hester of 
twenty- five. And so sad seemed to 
be the train of thoughts thus aroused, 
and bringing with it so many silent 
tears, that Orelia was sorry she had 
carried her well-intended visit to the 
parsonage into execution. She men- 
tioned it in a letter to Rosa ; and here, 
in common type, wherein it loses all 
the -character it gained in the original, 
from that bold yet feminine hand, 
with its long upstrokes and down- 
strokes, and its audacious dashes, we 
will insert Orelia’s letter. 

“ Dearest Rosalinda, 7 ’ (it said,) 
44 wliat is there about you, do you 
suppose, that von should be so con- 
stantly in my thoughts as you are, to 
the utter exclusion, of course, of all 
kinds of rational contemplation ? For 
how can any serious or important idea 
be expected to remain in company 
with that, of a little laughing, red- 
faced thing? In vain I banish the pert 
image ; it comes back with all the an- 
noying and sfiucy pertinacity of the 
origiual, till I actually catch myself 
addressing it ; and my first impulse, 
on waking of a morning, always is to 
pull^you out of bed. 

“ People sometimes say of their de- 
ceased relations (especially if they 
have loft theta any money), that it 
would be wrong to wish them back to 
this scene of trial. And I grow .some- 
what resigned to your absence, when 
I think that you arc probably much 
happier where you arc. For Hester 
and I are very dismal, Rosey — not a 
bit better than we were during the 
last sad weeks at the Ileronry. She 
grows paler, Rosetta — paler and thin- 
ner every day. And I don't think ’tls 
owing to any failure of mine in carry- 
ing out our plan for her benefit. I 
have, in every possible way, closed 
rp the avenues to sad recollections. 

J have avoided all allusions to her 
married life, as if it had been wiped 
out of my memory with a great wet 
sponge. I have nearly choked myself 
by arresting, on the brink of utter- 
ance, observations that might have 
awakened in her mind some train of 
thought ending in a sigh. I have en- 


deavoured to interest her in hey old 
occupations here, and to get her to 
resume the subjects of conversation 
and of fancy that used to delight her 
in the old times, when she was the 
most enthusiastic and bright and 
hopeful of friends ; and I have had 
my labour for mv pains. She wan- 
dered through my hothouses with 
most annoy iug apathy — stood on the 
very spot where she and I first saw 
one another, and which I expected 
would have had an electrical effect oil 
her, with an absence of recognition 
that quite exasperated me ; amj when 
I wished her good night, in the very 
bedroom that was always allotted to 
her when weather- bound at my cot- 
tage, she returned the benediction 
without one allusion to the old days 
that have departed apparently for 
ever. 

44 Well, Rosetta, T persevered, ne- 
vertheless — yes, I did — 1 struck mv 
great coup — I took her down to the 
parsonage, where she was born and 
bred. Long after her father’s death 
it stood untenanted ; but a now family 
now live there. I watched the e licet- 
of each familiar object that we passed 
on the road ; her breath now and then 
came a little quicker, arm, at the first 
distaiifglimpse of the house, her colour 
rose, and she smiled more naturally 
than she has done any time these three 
months. 4 Now,’ said I to myself, 
4 the old Hester is going to peep out 
of this melancholy mask so I said, 
by way of assisting the metamor- 
phosis, 4 Do you remember anything 
about tV.it stone, Hester V’ pointing 
to a great white one by the side of the 
road. Now, by this stone hangs a 
tale, Ilosamunda. You must know 
(if I never told you) that Hester and 
I had once a little quarrel ; and as it’s 
so long ago, I don’t mind saying ’twas 
all my fault. Well, we did not meet 
for two or three days, for Hester was 
hurt, and I was sullen ; but then, by 
a simultaneous impulse, we started to 
meet and be reconciled. Hester was 
near this stone when sbo caught sight 
of me, and, forgetting all cause of 
offence, ranjpwards me. In her haste 
(’twould take a deal to make her run 
now, Rosey) she tript on the grass at 
the side of the road, and fell with her 
head against the corner of the stone. 
There she lay for a moment, stunned, 
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and I, who ha^ just reached the spot, 
sat down on~the stone, and, taking 
her head on my lap, vowed, after she 
had opened her eyes, and assured me 
she was but little hurt, that I would 
never again offend her. 

u She remembered it well, she said, 
as I stopt and pointed to the .spot ; 
then, pressing my hand, ‘ Though I 
am not so demonstrative now as then, 
you must not think my friendship 
colder, dear Orelia, , she said. This 
looked all very promising, and I walk- 
ed on in great spirits, awaiting the 
further effect of the coming scenes. 

44 The clergyman’s wife had called 
on us, so our visit had an excuse. 
The porch looked just as it used — we 
entered ; but there, in the identical 
spot where Mr Broome used to sit and 
talk to us, when a pause in his disor- 
der let him brighten up for an hour or 
two, with the benignity of a Socrates 
— his pale face glowing, his dim eye 
kindling, and his failing voice hardly 
able to keep pace with his eloquent 
flow of thought— there sat his succes- 
sor — fat, contented, vulgar. The first 
words he spoke, in tones that seemed 
to struggle through layers of beef and 
cabbage and Yorkshire puddiug, dis- 
sipated the romance that lingered for 
me and Hester about the scene. Aud 
his wife ! 1 don’t deny that the woman 
may have good qualities, Rosa ; Wd I 
never can forgive her that cap of hers 
— nor her furniture — nor her j'o linger 
sister, with her vulgar affectation of 
well-bred ease — nor her mode of ad- 
dressing her husband— she called him 
by the initial letter of his horrible 
surname. 

“ In vain I struggled with these 
prosaic influences — in vain I tried to 
recall the old memories of the place 
— they had absolutely deserted me. 
I did not look at llestcr, for I should 
only have looked disappointment. I 
did not speak to her, for I had nothing 
to say. But I looked at the clergy- 
man and his wife and sister-in-law — 
daggers, Rosetta — and I was glad, 
when w e departed, to sec them reduced 
to a state of terrified aud silent civility. 

44 So this part of the project signally 
failed. Hitherto wc had lived alto- 
gether by ourselves, for I did not w T ish 
to annoy her with the task of making 
a parcel of ncw r acquaintances, not 
likely to bo particularly interesting 
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either to her or to me. But now I 
thought visitors might louse her from 
her melancholy, and I let them come.” 

The time when Lady Lee and Orelia 
were most disposed to be communica- 
tive to each other was the last hour 
before they went to bed. Both, after 
flickering fitfully between dinner and 
tea, inusing, looking into the fire, 
sighing, Ac., would brighten up into 
temporary effulgence, before under- 
going the extinction of sleep. 

“.You arc cheerful to-night, Orelia,” 
said Lady Lee, one night after some 
guests had departed. “ I am happy 
to see it, my dear. Come closer,” 
said her ladyship, passing her arm 
round her friend’s waist, and drawing 
her on to the sofa beside her. “ 1 
want to w hisper to you. May I ven- 
ture to hope ” (this in Orelia’s ear, 
from which she had brushed back the 
volume of black hair that hid it) 
44 that you have forgotten that little 
romance of yours V ” 

Orelia silently turned, and sat facing 
her with her black eyes, without an- 
swering. 

“ You never confided in me in that 
matter,” said her ladyship, still whis- 
pering, though there was nobody but 
those two in the room, and the ser- 
vants had gone to bed. “ I shouldn’t 
speak of it now’, only that I observe 
some symptoms occasionally which 
make me still doubt the direction of 
your thoughts. Can I kelp to guide 
them back to tranquillity ? ” 

“No, Hester,” said Orelia; 44 I 
don’t want any aid. I’ve come to a 
resolution of my own accord.” 

44 Tell it me,” said Lady Lee. 

“ How can I tell yon all?” said 
Orelia. 44 You didn’t know him. To 
you he w r as merely what lie appeared 
to the world — to me he was himself 
— the manliest, the cleverest, the most 
independent, the — ah, you smile; but, 
had you met him in his true position, 
you would have thought of him as I 
do.” 

Lady Lee squeezed the hand of 
the somewhat indignant enthusiast. 
44 Who so apt as I to believe,” she 
said, 44 that when Orelia Payne ad- 
mires, the object is ail elevated one ? 
Weil, dearest?” 

44 Well,” said Orelia, “ I dreamt at 
the Heronry a sort of dream — that lie 

Q 
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would regain his position in the world, 
and be all you or any of my friends 
could wish. He left me apparently 
with some such expectation ; but now 
I see it was fallacious.” 

44 But a man could scarcely make a 
very great stride in the world in a 
couple of months,” observed Lady Lee. 

44 ’Twill take years, perhaps,” said 
Orclia, “ even if he ever succeeds ; 
and consider the chances against him. 
And, except as successful, I shall 
never see him — lie is prouder than a 
fallen angel.” Here she paused, and 
pondered a. little. 44 But,” she re- 
sumed, 4 4 1 have resolved to think no 
more on that subject. Yes, resolved I ” 
(stamping with her foot, while her 
colour heightened, and a tear came 
into her eye). 4 * It can do no good 
— it will be vain, weak, idle — it will 
be wasting life in unreality; therefore 
it shall end ” — (another lit tie stamp;. 

Lady Lee looked at her with a kind 
of serious half smile. 44 So earnest, 
Orclia! — then the oau>c cannot he 
slight.” 

44 It is not,” said Orclia petulantly. 
14 I am ashamed to think how niiirli 
it has engrossed my thoughts. Ami 
yet — c v ovv t h w i g consul ore « 1 — - so m u c 1 i 
merit in so mditting a position ! Had 
he been placed where he deserves, 1 
should perhaps have withheld my ail- 
miration ; but indignation at the way 
in which fortune and the world have 
treated him lent it double three. Now, 
Hester, 1 have, been franker than you 
— for we both had our secrets; had 
we notv” 

It was Lady Lee’s turn to redd* n 
and be silent. 

44 Hester,” went on Orclia, 44 what 
do you thiuk of t ho men who some- 
times come hero? Is there one of 
them fit to be named with either of 
those to whom we gave — l mean to 
whom v.e would have given — our 
hearts? Think for a moment of the 
best of them — and then place their 
images, side by side, with those 1 
speak of. Don’t they dwindle?— 
don’t they show like wax- work beside 
sculpture, with their fleeting hues of 
character, their feeble melting out- 
lines, their stupid conventionalities?” 

44 You arc severe, my dear,” said 
Lady Leo, without, however, heeding 
much her own reply — for Orclia had 
"confused fecr. 


44 O, it scatters my patience ! ” said 
her impetuous friend. “ I think less 
of myself when one of them has hinted 
admiration. Yesterday, that worthy 
noodle, Mr Strait lace— -he who thinks 
it good to be wise, but not to be 
merry, and whose expressive eye- 
brows proclaim all . pursuits to "bo 
vanity except his own— had the asto- 
nishing eilVontery to give my hand a 
kind of meaning squeeze, at taking 
leave, muttering something about 4 his 
pleasure at recognising a congenial 
spirit.’ What have I done, liester, 
to deserve that? — the owl !” 

44 I don’t see the congeniality, cer- 
tainly,” said Lady Lee, smiling, 
44 more than between an owl and a — 
peacock, or any other majestic bird.” 

44 Thou there’s that baronet Sir 
Dudley (you seem to have an attrac- 
tion fur baronets, Hester) — tlmt<fco!l- 
dressed Mephbtophcles, with crow’s 
fe« 4 t about, his eyes and his heart at 
live and twenty, who has just clever- 
ness enough to find out the faulty side 
of everything — he had the impudence, 
after looking at you as if he were 
judging a horse, to pronounce that 
4 you had some good points/ which 
from him is equivalent, J suppose, to 
high praise.” 

44 l Jiope. he specified the points that 
struc him,” said bade bee, smiling. 

“JI e. hadn’t lime,” returned Orclia. 
44 I felt jwnright savage at the idea 
of such a snail as that crawling on 
your petals. I asked him who had 
told him of your merits? fur that wo 
all knew him to be slow at liuding 
them in anything.’' 

v> And what did lie say?” 

44 lie turned to his next neighbour 
am! merely said, 4 Shut up, by .Ium*!* 
Why. compared with these people, 
Major Tiudal grows respectable; for 
though he lias but one side, to his cha- 
racter, ’tis a manly and decided one.” 

“ Poor, misguided Major Tindal,” 
sjtid Lady Lee ; 44 to think that In; 
should have taken the trouble, to come 
all the way hern” (the Major hadn’t 
been able to forbear singeing his 
wings again), 44 just to do hopeless 
homage to a girl who talks of him in 
that way.” 

44 Certainly he had better have stayed 
at Doddington,” said Orclia. 44 But, 
now, Hester, tell me — could you ad- 
mire, or ever be induced to love, any 
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of our present acquaintances, after 
having seen others so much wor- 
thier?” 

“I will go farther than that,” said 
Lady Lee, resuming her habitual tone 
of melancholy, which she had relin- 
quished for one of assumed gaiety, 
merely to cover the confusion that 
Oreli.rs home-thrust had caused her; 
u I will say that >ve never could have 
admired or loved them in any ease.” 

u And yet they are not below Hit* 
average of those we shall meet in our 
pilgrimage, ” said this severe censor: 
“ and that brings me to a subjret I 
have for soon' time thought of. Ton 
and lean never link our lives to people, 
of that sort." 

“Never,” said Lady L \\ fervently. 

“ Neither will wo spend them in 
vain regrets,” said Orelia. In men 
th.W would he unmanly, and in u- 
‘t would equally be unworn inly. We 
will (hive out thought — we will leave 
it no avenue to enter — v\e will plu>*e 
a quickset round mir hearts, .some 
do this liv openly relinquishing the 
world, and taking vows ; our resolu- 
tions shall be none the weaker because 
we only take our vows privately, and 
to one another.” 

Lady Lee looked at her friend in- 
quiringly. 

‘‘Why should we have done with 
life because we have Veil disap- 
pointed in one of its objects?” said 
Orelia. “ Why should wc languish 
or let- ourselves rust because those 
we prefer are withheld from us? i l * 
could not be content to go lingering 
and dreaming all our lives.” 

“.Not content, certainly, ”said Lady 
Leo. u Hut what are we to do?” 

“ Make lmunes< for ourselves in 
the world,” said Orelia. “ IV of use 
— turn our energies to account. How 
many women younger than we quit a 
life of ease without our prov ovation, 
and devote themselves to one of active 
useful ness ! We might be the founders 
of ail unprofessed sisterhood. What 
do you say, llcster? When shall wc 
begin'?” 

“When?” said Lady Lee. “My 
dear, such a thing requires thought.” 

“ Say a week,” said Orelia. 

“A week!” cried Jady Lee — “a 
year you meau. Nuns have a novi- 
ciate.” 

“ And a contemptible thing it is,” 


said Orelia, “ that hovering between 
two worlds, as it weie — that linger- 
ing on the bridge, shilly shally. No, 
Ilester; we won't show any such 
want of confidence in ourselves — we 
will begin after a week’s trial. . Wc 
must commence by closing up all 
paths to thoughts that might ml- 
sftady u s — 1 ay aside at once poetry, 
romance, music, except anthems aud 
oratorios. Wc will prescribe for our- 
selves a simple dross aud a uniform 
and disciplined life. Come, are you 
not anxious to begin ? ” 

u 1 d , almost catch a gleam of your 
mithusiasm,” said Hester. “To ro- 
linqiii.-h my present life will be. no 
privation ” (with a sigh). “ lJut we 
must mature the idea before acting 
on it. We must not begin lightly.” 

“ Lightly ! ” .>aid Orelia. 44 I’ve 
been thinking of it these four days. 
And, for our plan — feeding the poor — 
o d a c a ting the i g 1 1 u r a 1 1 1 — c o m fo r t i n g 
the sick— there is a field ! So much 
for our duty towards our neighbour — 
for our>elvcs* wo will improve and 
occupy our minds with study, aud I 
uas going to say meditation; but I'm 
not so sure whether our meditations 
would be always on •profitable sub- 
jects, at least not just yet. When 
nuns turn out not so good as they 
might be, who knows what share 
meditation may have hud in it? 
We'll act now, Hester, and put off 
meditation tili we grow older.” 

Now, there was • something in 
Oroiia’s proposal that was not im- 
pleading to Lady Lee. To bullish 
thought which she found so weari- 
some -to occupy time that hung ?o 
heavy — to labour -w ith an object and 
obtain a result — these were what she 
had long desired in a dreamy sort of 
way, and, now that the more ener- 
getic Orelia had struck out the path, 
*he was ardent to follow it. Thus 
the mind would be provided for: and, 
for the heart, why shouldn’t she and 
Orelia, her chosen friend, be all in all 
to each other? which last idea was. 
perhaps, even more brilliant than the 
other. 

Accordingly the noviciate com- 
menced forthwith. They had, in 
Hester’s maideu days, studied to- 
gether French and Italian ; they now 
began a spirited attack upon the 
Geruiau language. Mathematics was 
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desirable, as it required attention, 
exercised the mind, aud did not ex- 
cite the imagination, and they plodded 
away at Euclid and algebra with a 
perseverance praiseworthy in an am- 
bitious freshman, but, in them, la- 
mentable to behold. The piano re- 
mained unopened, the liarpuntouchcj^, 
except on Sunday, wheu they per- 
formed a piece out of Hatulcl. Lady 
Lee’s copy of Corinne was put in the 
fire by Orelia, who had never parti- 
cularly admired the work ; and, in- 
deed, a great part of their library 
underwent such a weeding as Don 
Quixote’s suffered at the hands of the 
barber and curate. Both were dressed 
in mourning before for Julius, so no 
great change was needed in their 
attire. To crown all, they discovered, 
in a couple of days, some babies in the 
smallpox .and croup, three distressed 
families with the fathers out of work, 
and a pair of rheumatic old women, so 
that their charitable resolutions were 
not likely to fail for want of objects. 

It is very well knows! that heroines 
of respectability ought to be natu- 
rally benevolent. They ought, more- 
over, to have a happy knack of win- 
ning the hearts of all who experience 
their bounty. I would with pleasure 
bestow on my heroines all the good 
attributes that belong to them, but I 
have* already said they were far from 
faultless, and, to say the truth, the 
line they had chosen was not their 
forte. Lady 'Lee’s fastidious taste 
was speedily revolted by misery, 
whose pathos was impaired b y selfish- 
ness or coarseness ; and Orelia, after 
a visit to one of the rheumatic pa- 
tients, left a sovereign for the sufferer, 
and vowed she would never go near 
that horrid old grumbler again. In 
fact, this was one of the points in 
which they were both of them inferior 
to Rosa. Their benevolence sprang 
from a sense of duty, and was artifi- 
cial in expression, like the conversa- 
tion of one who has learnt a foreign 
v totguc grammatically; while Rosa’s 
natural, and fluent in the Happi- 
est iSSioms of goodness. 

However, they persevered, and, 
though thfcv were striving against 
nature, their Conduct was quite natu- 
ral. Women arft never so enthusias- 
tic about their duties as when they 
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have just been disappointed in love. 
Your pretty Puritans are sure to have 
had an attachment blighted, and De- 
votion is called in, like a Beguine, to 
dress the wounds made by that rascal 
Cupid. 

But yet, reader, if Hester and 
Orelia should really persist in their 
project, what a glimpse of the possible 
is here opened ! Let imagination 
hold up the curtain for a moment. 

Mcthinks I see Orelia, aged say 
about thirty-five; severe of aspect, 
and with what novelists call “ the 
traces of former beauty,” though the 
arch of the nose has strengthened to 
Roman firmness, the mouth is quite 
stern in its decision, and the fire of 
the eyes has some fierceness in its 
sparkle*. Irreproachable, but not ami- 
cable — unsparing to the indiscretion 
of others, and having none of^er 
own — rigid in the performance of 
duties, as well as in exacting them — 
I see her, in fact, become that formid- 
able. being, an exemplary woman, and 
T should like to see anybody make 
love to her now. 

Lady Leo, too, now getting on for 
forty, lias changed from what we 
knew her. She is not called, like 
Oiydin, an exemplary woman, but is 
stigmatised by the equally opprobri - 
ous epithet, a superior person. Her 
eyes, dimmed with long perusing of 
good wearisome books through a veil 
of tears, are still beautiful in their 
melancholy, but the rest of her charms 
have withered. She docs not dis- 
charge her duties with the unfailing 
spirit of the more energetic Orelia, 
but requires a new weary effort for 
the performance of each ; and when 
the old obstinate question recurs of 
what her business in the world may 
be, she silences it by a contemplation 
of the indurated virtues of her friend, 
which she nerves herself to imitate. 
There arc no more confidences or 
confessions of weakness between her- 
self and Orelia, blit a friendship such 
as might have subsisted between the 
Mother of the Gracchi and Mrs Fry. 

They arc punctual in , but, as 

Sterne says, when the idea of his 
captive becomes too painful, u I can- 
not sustain the picture that my fancy 
baa drawn.” Fane— Onslow— to the 
rescue ! 
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THE MARQUIS DE LAROCHEJAQUELEIN. 


FRANCE IN 1853. 


The name of Larocliejuquelein is 
not an obscure one. It was once 
familiar to the world. It was known 
and venerated wherever stainless 
honour, fidelity proof against all 
temptations and suffering, chivalrous 
valour, and patient courage amid dan- 
gers that do not try the nerves less 
that they want the excitement which 
sustains the soldier on the battle-field, 
were held in reverence. The two 
brothers who covered that name with 
glory of the purest kind were noble 
specimens of the old chivalry of 
France, when chivalry had well-nigh 
passed away; and the chronicler of 
their romantic gallantry and their 
heroic death was the gentle female 
who bore their name, and who bore it 
high, and who shared in their suffer- 
ings, their triumphs, and their defeats. 
We know of few compositions more 
interesting than the narrative of the 
Marchioness de Larochejaquelein, 
who, we are happy to lind, still sur- 
vives, her form bowed by age, but 
her heart as true as when, In early 
youth and beauty, she traversed on 
ipot the ravines of the Boeage, or 
forded the canals of the Marais, and 
witnessed the sanguinary wars waged 
by the insurgents of La Vendee dur- 
ing the wildest period of the French 
Republic. It is curious that the most 
attractive records of the great revo- 
lutions which convulsed the two king- 
doms of England and France, at 
periods so distant from each other, 
should respectively be the production 
of a female pen. The memoirs of Mrs 
Hutchinson and the narrative of Ma- 
dame de Larochejaquelein arc com- 
panions fit to be placed side by side 
with each other; and though the char- 
acter of the two works is different, the 
interest they excite is identical. They 
both possess all the fascination of ro- 
mance, but they are valuable in a de- 
gree which few romances can pretend 
to. It lias been remarked, that until 
their publication the world was 
strangely in error on many of the im- 


portant events to which they relate, 
and that they have been singularly 
useful in diminishing a great deal of 
the prejudice, and in dissipatiug the 
ignorance which had existed, particu- 
larly with reference to some of the 
principal actors in these terrible scenes. 
The character of the English heroine is 
shadowed forth in her history ; it is 
more unbending, more masculine, 
more stern, perhaps, and commands 
admiration which the mind cannot 
refuse. But the heart is led away 
by the tenderness of the French- 
woman ; and her pathetic touches, 
while they add to the interest of her 
story, impart to it the impress of 
truth. 

The nobleman who has just pub- 
lished a defence of his own political 
career during tlie eventful changes 
which France has again witnessed, is 
the son of that lady by a second mar- 
riage. His lineage is, an ancient and 
honourable one. Sprung from tlie old 
house of Vergier de Larochejaquelein, 
lie counts among his ancestors a Cru- 
sader whose arms form one of the 
many ornaments of the rich gallery of 
Versailles ; two warriors who fell oil 
the liard-fought held pf Pavia, when 
“ all was lost except honour a bro- 
ther in arms aud tent-companion of 
Henry IV., who was left u with his 
back to the field and his feet to the 
foe ” on the plains of Arques ; a 
mcstre-de-camp , who met his death 
while in the act of boarding a pirate 
off St Domingo. Ilis uncle was the 
gencral-in-chief in the Vendeau army, 
and it was this gallant gentleman, on 
whose history Froissart would have 
loved to linger, who spoke this last 
address to his army, which is still 
remembered by tlie peasants of the 
Morbihau — u If I advance, follow 
me ; if I retreat, slay me ; if I fall, 
avenge me ! ” Another of this heroic 
family was a dashing officer of cara- 
bineers under the Empire ; and on the 
battle-licid of the Moskowa he main- 
tained the old valour of the house of 
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Laroehojaqueleiu. Count Louis, the 
father of the present Marquis, refused 
to serve under Napoleon. AVhen the 
flight from Elba roused Europe again 
from its brief tranquillity, the peasant 
soldiers of La Vendee gathered once 
more round the white banner of 
their chief. The insurrection was, 
however, soon put down, and Laroche- 
jaquelein, while in the act of leading 
on his men against the Imperial 
troops, fell with a bullet in Ids heart. 
This is an ancestry of which any man 
may be proud. 

The present Marquis is the son of 
the loyalist chiefofthe I fuudred Days, 
who had married the widow of lbs old 
companion in arms, the Marquis de 
Lcscurc*. He was born in 1 si 1 1 . and 
at the early age of el e\ mi \\ ;i ; created 
a peer of France, under what is called 
the Second iiesforation. He onimvd 
the military service in 1-^-JL joined 
the army under the Duke d'Angou- 
leine in 18Jo, and made tie* campaign 
of Spain. lie was captain in the 
horse grenadiers of the Loyal Hoard 
ill 182*, and, inhoi ilmg tl&* military 
ardour which cliaractei i.-cd hi* tamily, 
petitioned the. .king to L 1 :i!Fu , d to 
serve in tin* Greek war of independ- 
ence, but was refused, lie w a ■; per- 
mitted, however, to join the Hsi-.dan 
army, as a simple \obmtee:* in the 
campaign of the Balkan against the 
Turks, “having nothin*: better to 
do, ’ as he hi nv-elf said on one occa- 
sion ] i) the Chamber of .] deputies. 
Though a peer of France, he had not 
taken his seat in the Cpper House 
when the revolution of !*::«> broke 
out; ami refusing to accept place, fn- 
vour, or honours at tin* hands of lit.* 
revolutionary government of duly, he 
resigned his functions as peer of 
France. Endowed with remarkable, 
activity of mind, he devoted himself 
lor some? time, and with much energy, 
to industrial pursuits, and gave up 
polities till 181:?, when he was named 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
by the electoral college of Woennel, 
in the Mor Lilian. During his parlia- 
mentary career he did not remain 
idle, Ifo took a prominent part in 
most of the stonnv discussions of the 
time ; the various projects of replies 
to the addresses from the throne, the 
conscription reform law, prison re- 
form, railroad bills, electoral reform, 


liberty of instruction, all found in 
him a ready, fluent, and vigorous, if 
not an eloquent debater. On all oc- 
casions he spoke out his mind frankly 
and boldly ; and though on many 
occasions in opposition to his own 
party, as well as to the government, 
it is said that lie never lmd a personal 
enemy in the Chamber, llis conduct, 
when the paltry attempt was made 
by the servile adherents of the new 
regime to atlix infamy on the Loyalists 
who paid tluir homage to the de- 
scendant of their former master, ou 
the occasion of the Count do Cham- 
bord's visit to London in 1-Stg, is 
beyond all praise. He rejected, with 
scornful indignation, the stigma at- 
tempted to be lixrd ou him by the 
OrleanLf'b who did not feel the sen- 
timent of honour, and were incapable 
of appreciating it in others. IK* at 
(>uee Hied is is mat as deputy, and 
appm from the outrage offered 
o 1‘fiiiippisis to the judgment 
of rlie electors. Tim electors an- 
-wmvd the appeal, and Floenuel pent 
hii i back to tie* Chamber, where he 
] ■•r-:rvered in the .-a me. independent 
curse. When the base arts of cor- 
ruption employ. -d by r 1 h * government 

of duly wen- to 1 1 dragged to the 
light of day. Lurochcjnqucloin was 
ne vej‘ 'blent . A corrupting and 
degrading -elfi.- km-* pervade* al! 
purls of >ocietv," he said, in the dis* 
rus.'ioii of tin* budget in is lb. “1 
have, in common with the rest of the 
nation, given up all illusions about 
tin* con.-f it ujiou.tl forms of tin 1 state, 
and I l;:i\e no longer any faith in 
heir imhqwm < »n all sides, in 

ail plan-.-,, I behold the triumph of 
1 1 "• o base over the generous, of evil 
over good ; and eaeh day that passes 
by hi mgs us near* r to a, tremendous 
cribs - the Jut are is indeed dark and 
threatening? '1 hese prophetic words 
were destined to be .-non realised — 
sooner, perhaps, than the speaker 
him-elf imagined. 

We June said that M. de Laroche- 
jaqie h in w ;i.s a frequent and a forcible 
speaker on important occasions. With- 
out much el aim to wh.it is termed 
oratory, hi.< language, is fluent and full 
of energy ; and ho h.is scarcely uttered 
a few sentences, when you fee] that 
la* is a man of profound convietious — 
and this wo hold to be a great, as it 
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is a rare, merit in times like the pre- 
sent. Ilia portly presence, open brow, 
and flowing hair- — his quick, earnest, 
and impassioned gesticulation, remind 
you of the tribune of revolutionary 
days. The haughty movement of his 
head, and the scornful expression of 
his eye, when repelling some unjust 
accusation, give him an appearance 
of pride, which certainly is not char- 
acteristic of him, for in private life no 
one can be gentler or more uuuflected. 
You see before you the gentleman of 
the old mutch re, not the marquis of 
the anion ^ or that trifling race which 
the wit of Modern has perpetuated. 
Jlad the Marquis do Laruchvjaqudeiu 
not been born an aristocrat, lie would 
have been a tribune of the people. 
‘Whatever be lii.s merits or demerit* 
as a speaker or a politician, he pos- 
sesses, at all events, the courage, the 
audacity of his opinions, lie was 
devoted to the .Horn buns of the elder 
branch (and they have not always 
paid his. devotodue.-s with gratitude), 
not for interest, but lor honour, from 
iambs traditions: and were not the 
days of chivalry all but extinct in 
what was once a uatimj of cavaliers, 
and were men again to combat for 
dynasties in France, we are im lined 
to think that lie would be among the 
first to place his iunec in rest, u.> his 
ancestors did before him: and yel. if 
we are to judge from recent events, 
neither the Ueieditarv dev utediiess of 
his family to the cause which was so 
often sealed with their blood, nor tin* 
sacrifices (and we arc informed they 
are not few) w hich lie himself has 
made to it, have won him the fa- 
vour of the court of Fruhsdorf. On 
the contrary, we believe ilia! he has 
been exposed to all tin.* persecution 
that petty malignity can sd at work ; 
and wo knur that attempts him 1 , on 
many occasions, been made to ruin 
him among the primitive peasantry of 
La Vendee ami the Morbihan. Mis 
position with reference tu his own party 
became so intolerable, that *he has 
considered it necessary to publish, in 
a small volume, a review of the state 
of parties in France in 185:>, ami 
which is, at the same time, a vindica- 
tion of his ow n conduct. 

The work is curious and instructive. 
It notices the events which have re- 
cently occurred in France ; and though 
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the causes which led 1 o that very de- 
cided act of vigour known as the coup - 
d’dat of December 1851, have been 
long since known' to the public, and 
appreciated by impartial men, a nar- 
rative bearing the impress of truth, 
and penned by one of the actors in the 
drama, cannot fail to be interesting. 
Wc do not concur in all the view's of M. 
do Lnruchejaqucdein, nor do w e agree 
in all his deductions ; but we readily 
admit the truth of his sketch of poli- 
tical parties in Franco previous to the 
month of December, of the intrigues 
of the Orieanist faction, their hypo- 
crisy and selfishness, their utter reck- 
lessness of consequences, presided but 
a chance was afforded them, no matter 
at what vest to the country, of rocover- 
itigtlie powciT.ir \v liiv.li they hadshowu 
themselves unlit, and of which they 
were deprh ed almost w ithout an ef- 
fort. in ail this we agree ; and wc 
confers we are not a little pleased at: 
dialing UjO opinions wo have already 
had occasion l v express on these points 
fully borne out by one who has so in- 
timate a .»w ledge of aiTairs. We 
believe that the French pixss has, w ith 
one or two exceptions, parsed over in 
.-'deuce the work of SI. tie Laiodio- 
jiU juehin ; mid we are mu much sur- 
prised at that silence. It is some time 
since ail pod rival intercourse has ended 
between him ami the persons* who 
compose the court of Fioh^lorf. 
These persons, wo fear, too truly re- 
present the extravagant opinions and 
the intolerant conduct of the men who 
contributed by their evil counsels to 
the overthrew of the legitimate mo- 
narchy. They are the same of whom 
it has been .-aid, and said truly, that 
they returned, from their long exile, 
having learned nothing and forgot- 
ten nothing; and were the Count do 
Chambord to l*o restored to the throne 
of his ancestors, their policy would 
again had to its overthrow'. We de- 
sire to speak with ropcct of the pre- 
sent chief of the house of Bourbon. 
We admire the. dignity of his bearing ; 
the position he has assumed with re- 
spect to the ( Moans family ; the proud 
refusal to make any sacrifice of what 
he considered to be a principle, even 
though that sacrifice increased the 
number of his partisans ; the firmness 
with which he maintains his superi- 
ority over those who despoiled him — 
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the innocent victim of base intriguers, 
and a successful insurrection — of his 
rights. But we fear that he allows 
himself to be too rtiuch influenced in 
certain matters by a coterie com- 
posed of persons of antiquated no- 
tions, and who do not appear to have 
any conception of the progress made 
in the social and political world dur- 
ing the last half-century. The errors 
of that coterie are exposed by M. de 
Larochcjaquelein ; and that exposure 
will not narrow the distance which 
separates him from liis party, or rather 
from the court of Frohsdorf. The 
unpalatable truth he tells will not 
easily be forgiven ; and the Legitimist 
organs of the press have considered it 
more prudent to pass them over with- 
out notice or contradiction. The 
organs of what is called the Fusion 
have been equally discreet, and with 
one or two exceptions the other jour- 
nals have imitated their discretion, 
either because they considered his 
sketch not sufficiently IJuonapartist to 
merit unqualified praise, or too much 
so for censure. The object of the 
Marquis deLarochejaqtielcin, who still 
professes to be a Legitimist in princi- 
ple, is to show’ that he has been guilty 
of no inconsistency in giving in his 
adhesion lo the imperial government, 
and that he has not discarded the 
opinions he always professed ; that lie 
has not denied the name he bears, nor 
renounced the political faith in which 
he was brought up, by accepting that 
regime, and taking, as a member of 
the Senate, the oaths of allegiance to 
the Emperor and the constitution. 
It is principally in this respect that 
the interest of the book consists, and 
we have noticed briefly and impar- 
tially the conduct of the writer, and 
that of a certain number of his fellow- 
Legitinasts who have, equally with 
himself, comprehended the imminent 
danger their common country was ex- 
posed to, and availed themselves of 
*hc only means of safety left at their 
disposal. 

The offence committed byM. dcLa- 
rochcjoquelein, and which the more in- 
tolerant of the Royalist party do not 
pardon, is not of recent date. Ife was a 
Legitimist, it is true, but he was also 
attached to constitutional government, 
lie Referred a sovereign who inhe- 
rited a crown from his ancestors, but 


he was likewise the supporter of re- 
presentative institutions. But so 
many catastrophes — so many revolu- 
tions had passed over France — so 
many governments had beeu oyer- 
thrown aud institutions subverted, 
that all notions of right and justice, 
as of government, were completely 
lost. The actors in the first Republic 
denounced all monarchical forms, as 
not only incompatible with human 
rights, but actually opposed to com- 
mon sense itself — in fact, something 
monstrous and unnatural. After con- 
vulsing all Europe, and utterly chang- 
ing the country where it first broke 
into mad violence, that Revolution 
became exhausted from its very ex- 
cesses; the Republicfellintoconterapt ; 
but the terror inspired by it was such, 
that then, as in more recent days, 
people were glad to take shelter in 
any government that promised se- 
curity to life aud property. The great 
object of the Consulate, as of the Em- 
pire, was to obliterate the last traces 
of a system which had cost France so 
dear. That regime was so great and 
so dazzling that the loss of liberty was 
soon forgotten ; and the yoke that 
pressed on the nation was the less gall- 
ing because it was concealed in glory ; 
and Frenchmen consoled themselves 
for not being free, because their mas- 
ter was a hero. 

That brilliant meteor, after blind- 
ing the world with its splendour, and 
awing it by its power, fell into dark- 
ness. The ancient line was restored; 
and the Restoration in turn began by 
proclaiming the imperial rule as a 
usurpation ; and Louis XVII L., iu the 
charter of 1811, dated his reign, not 
from his return to France and the fall 
of Napoleon, but from the death of 
Ills nephew, the son of Louis XVI. ; — 
as if the imperial epoch, with all its 
marvellous events, had never existed, 
and as if the account popularly, but 
erroneously, attributed to the famous 
Father Loriquet, was exact, that 
there had been uo such government 
as the Republic, and that the man 
who was generally believed to have 
ruled the French nation despotically, 
but not ingloriously, for fourteen 
years, was in reality only Monsieur 
1c Marquis de Buonaparte, lieutenant- 
general iu tho service of his most 
Christian Majesty. 
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Next came the Revolution of July, 
which proclaimed that Charles X. 
had forfeited his right to the crown, 
for himself and his heirs — who, how- 
ever, were admitted to have done no- 
thing to merit that forfeiture — by the 
manner in which he interpreted the 
14th article of the charter, which, 
nevertheless, authorised him “ to 
make regulations and ordinances ne- 
cessary for the execution of the laws 
and the safety of the state.’* — (Charte 
Const itutioimelfc dc 1814.) Repub- 
lican writers ( Dictionnaire Politique , 
p. 216) admit that the aforesaid article 
left to the king “ the dangerous pri- 
vilege of being the sole judge of the 
necessity of the case ; ” though they 
refused to recognise that or any other 
article of a charter which had been 
octroyfe, or issued by royal authority 
alone. The responsible advisers whom 
Charles X. consulted, were of opinion 
that his conduct in issuing the famous 
ordinances was legal. The Orleauist 
revolution denounced that act as a 
violation of the charter, and declared 
that Charles X. had broken some 
imaginary compact between him and 
liia people, and had forfeited the 
crown. This was admitting, to all 
intents and purposes, the right of 
armed insurrection. The principle 
thus admitted by the new regime was 
often turned against itself ; and the 
right of overthrowing the government 
was many times tried during the 
reign of Louis Philippe. Various in- 
surrections broke forth, which were 
successively put down ; but had am 
of them succeeded, Louis Philippe 
would long before 1848 have been 
accused, on equally just grounds, of a 
violation of the new charter, and con- 
sequent forfeiture of the crown, as 
his predecessor. At length It in turn 
came; and at the very moment that 
most people believed the throne of 
July to be fixed on the surest basis, 
the insurrection of February in a lt*w 
hours overthrew that which had al- 
ready triumphed over so many pre- 
vious dangers. Louis Philippe rose 
to power on the barricades of July ; — 
that power was laid prostrate by the 
same means. He, in turn, was pro- 
claimed a usurper of the people’s 
rights, a violator of public liberty, 
and condemned to execration. It is 
not strange, therefore, if the minds 


of men became bewildered amid so 
many conflicting doctrines. There no 
longer appeared any fixed standard 
by which to judge of authority. Mon- 
archy in its absolute form was decried 
by some ; constitutional monarchy by 
others. 'Monarchy under any deno- 
mination, or under any form what- 
ever, was denounced by many as an 
outrage on human reason. Some 
maintained that a republican rule was 
hateful to the immense majority of 
the nation, and that France only de- 
sired a fair opportunity to declare its 
will. I ’ nder such circumstances what 
was to be done? The Royalists did 
not conceal that they only endured 
the Republic until an "occasion offered 
for re-establishing their own form of 
government. Each party maintained 
that it, and it. alone, represented the 
wants and wishes of the people; 
while the unhappy people, in whose 
name, and on whose behalf, all this 
had been done, stood by in silent dis- 
may, and bejit to the yoke which 
each faction that got uppermost im- 
posed upon it. All was confusion, 
anarchy, chaos ;-^and the country, 
whose "wellbeing was the pretext, 
rapidly approached the* brink of ruin. 

Under such circumstances, we again 
ask, what was to be done? The Mar- 
quis do Laroche jaquelein thought that 
the only way of solving the problem 
was by an appeal to the very people 
in whose name every outrage was 
successively perpetrated ; and calling 
upon it lo declare, once for all, frankly 
and freely, what form of government 
it preferred — whether monarchy legi- 
timate or constitutional, or a republic. 
From the day lie took his seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies until the 2d 
December, when the National Assem- 
bly was. dissolved by the coup -d'etat, 
such was his coustant theme. lie 
denied the legitimacy of the Orleans 
monarchy of July, and refused to re- 
cognise the right of two hundred de- 
puties, a portion of only one branch 
of the legislature, to exceed the terms 
of their mission, and to bestow sove- 
reign power on any one. He expressed 
in's belief that France would, if an 
occasion offered, return to the govern- 
ment of her legitimate sovereign, and 
lie did not conceal that such was the 
motive for his appeal; but at all 
events he demanded that Frauce 
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should bo consulted, and he pledged 
himself to abide by the issue. By 
such conduct he incurred the hatred 
of Legitimists and Orlcanists ; — of the 
former, because his doctrine was in- 
consistent with the principle of divine 
right ; and of the latter, because the 
admission of such ail appeal vitiated, 
ab initio , the right of the sovereign 
'whom the two hundred deputies 
had, of their own sole act, given to 
the nation. We offer no opinion as 
to whether I\J . do Lnrochejaquelein 
would have attained his object had his 
plan been carried into effect, nor on the 
abstract, fitness of such an appeal ; 
but in so complete a dissolution of 
authority of every kind, and amid 
such a confusion of all ideas of govern- 
ment, it would be difficult to suggest 
any other experiment whereby the 
right of those who founded their claim 
on the will of the nation could be 
tested. 

The first great oileiioo committed 
by M. de Larocisehnniplein consi.-ted, 
as we have juM se *n, in his. having so 
tar deviated from the principle of 
divine right, as to recommend an 
^appeal to the nation:'' — but tin- 
crime for wliiMi la: can hope for ri • » 
forgiveness from the court of I-’rohs- 
dorf, is bis having recognised the im- 
perial government, and accepted the 
office of senator under it. M . do La- 
l'oclit'jaqucieirj is of opinion, that after 
so many revolutions tin-re was no 
chance for monarchy in France other- 
wise than by me, -ms of universal Mil- 
frage, by which the pat-sent gnvern- 
ment 1ms been elected. Jle thought 
that the Legitimists, who had always 
maintained that they, and they alone, 
were acceptable to the nation, wouid 
run no risk in abating something of 
their amour jtro/trr , and in meeting 
the reaction half-way. it they were 
ri giit, there was no fear of the result 
of such an appeal. The Orleanisls, 
w ho were few in number and factious 
in conduct, would indeed be justified 
r\ /blinking from such an ordeal as 
the. ratification of the act of two hun- 
dred deputies of the opposition ; but 
ill any case he despaired of a monar- 
cfcfcal government in any form that 
attempted to establish itself on a nar- 
rower basis. 11 Let us now suppose,*’ 
he says (p. 190), "that monarchy 
were proclaimed in France otherwise 


than by universal suffrage, which no 
accredited leader of the old Royalist 
parties admitted. Of the three mon- 
archical parties, two would have been 
in open hostility with the govern- 
ment, and would, as now, roly for aid 
on the Republicans — this time in open 
hostility, and with much more reason. 
]t is, perhaps, from a feeling akin to 
paternal weakness that 1 invariably 
recur to this article of my political 
faith — If the question of Monarchy 
or Ucpubtic had been frankly put to 
the country under the .Republican 
government, under the Republican 
constitution, all dynastic pretensions 
would vanish before traditional right, 
and the majority of the Republicans 
themselves would have submitted to 
the declared will of the nation. But 
no ! — it was thought better to carry 
on intrigues up to the very day when 
the coup tf* tat of the -d lhceuiber 
became a social and political neces- 
sity: instead of cherishing carefully 
that liberty which wo claimed for tlie 
national will, the parlies I refer to 
preferred reserving themselves for 
chances which had only the riled oi 
prolonging our intestine diviMoiia." 

M. do Larochejaqin ieiu explains 
why he has given ids adhesion to the 
presenf government., ‘‘Feted. as it has 
been, by means of that, very appeal 
to the nation which he had, with cer- 
tainly tlie hope of a ditferenl. result, 
always adv < .-on tod. ‘ l If l am a.-kedf 
he says ( p. ‘Jl l ), 4i the reason o| the 
humble support 1 give to the present 
government, my answer L wry sim- 
ple : 1 « o behae me a strong gov- 
ernment, which has rendered real 
.vi vice, to my country, and at this 
moment 1 do not s» -e any other that 
can possibly succeed to ir. 'The faults 
that have been committed are so 
numerous--- revolutions have so ex- 
hausted our strength — events have 
such complete power over us * that, 1 
confess, my reason forces me to ac- 
cept the. vote of eight millions of my 
fellow'- citizens. Nevertheless, 1 have 
never been more convinced than 1 
now am, of the excellence of the he- 
reditary principle*. Let: us suppose 
the Kmpi'ror to have issue - he has 
also relations. Let us suppose the 
Count de Cliambord to have issue — 
but the primes of the house of Or- 
leans are numerous. Under such 
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circumstances, France would be ex- 
posed for centuries to tlie danger 
resulting from the dissensions of the 
monarchical parties disputing among 
each other the possession of the 
crown. Hereditary right, respected 
by France for her own sake, saved 
her from the evils which perhaps 
were the fate of future generations, 
and spared us ilie repetition of those 
trials which wc have already so se- 
verely felt. 1 will be frank. The 
reason that many Legitimists support 
the government is, that they do not 
wish on any account, or any terms, 
either Orloauism or anarchy — the one 
being, in their opinion, the conse- 
quence of the other. AY ere there no 
other motive than to destroy the 
chance of either, the persons i speak 
of are of opinion that they ought not 
to refuse taking part in the affairs of 
their country. Luropo is equally in- 
terested with us that the principle of 
the Kevoliiiion should not be repre- 
sented on the throne of France by a 
new family usurpation, for there is 
no sovereign that such usurpation 
should not alarm. '* 

Tin: reitrn of Louis Philippe was 
the reign of the botsrof aisn — of tlie 
revolutionary shopkeepers ol .Paris. 
Tlie scepticism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury hud ■ ■ \tendcd t<> morals — the 
mockery that assailed religion gra- 
dually undermined society — and all 
notions about virtue, honour, inde- 
pendence, were destroyed by a blight- 
ing incredulity. We are no believers 
in what is termed the perfectibility of 
human nature, but we. do not think 
that, even with the most mercantile 
people of the world, a love of gain 
is incompatible with ideas of personal 
and national honour. The all-power- 
ful boun/4'oisir of the Orleanist regime 
was not a good -peeimen of that class; 
it carried into political life the cha- 
racteristics of its social life. Insolent 
and overbearing in prosperity, it wfis 
fawning and moan in adversity. A 
difference is always observable be- 
tween the bearing of a gentleman — 
and by the term we refer as much to 
moral as to social superiority, as the 
gentleman of nature may be found in 
all classes — and the mere upstart, and 
in France it was perhaps more strik- 
ing than elsewhere. Dignified humi- 
lity, lofty submission, obedience that 
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implies no forgetfulness no sacrifice 
of self-respect, loyalty which cannot 
be degraded even in political servi- 
tude, a sense of personal honour which 
despotism cannot wound, are far dif- 
ferent from the pertness of the par- 
mm, the nervous pedantry of the 
doctrinaire, or the fawning of the syco- 
phant. The one inclines low, with a 
consciousness of just subordination to 
high station ; but after so inclining he 
stands up with erect face : tlie other 
falls to the dust prostrate. The aris- 
tocratic courtier will offer the incense 
of bis adulation, but bis censer is not 
rudely flung In the eyes of his royal 
master, and his homage is not with- 
out grace and dignity. Ilis words may 
be soft and insinuating, but he will 
not change his nature. To use the 
language of one who knew both classes 
well. he may stoop to pick up his 
master's hat or handkerchief, blit it 
is the act of polite attention to supe- 
rior rank, and not the mercenary sub- 
serviency of a yalct ; and there is an 
air of equality about it which shocks 
no one, and does not offend the per- 
sonage to whom it is paid. We rather 
think that, generally speaking, a 
prince prefers selecting* his ministers 
from the class of plebeians, because he 
believes he shall be served by them 
as mere mviwnaries^ while the others 
he must treat as servants of 'his 
crown, and no otherwise, i t is men- 
tioned as one of the anecdotes of the 
Court, of Louis Fhilippe* whose fault 
was want of dignity, that, one day, 
wishing to gain over to some project 
of family interest, on which he had set 
his heart, one of his mini.- tors, lie 
offered him, m*a familiar, otf-haml,nnd 
half-contemptuous manner, a portion 
of the fruit he was at the moment eat- 
ing. The minister appeared much 
flattered, bowed low, and accepted 
the royal gift. Wo are not aware 
w hether the bribe produced the effect 
intended, but wo much doubt if the 
citizen- king would have treated with 
such disdainful familiarity a Mont- 
morency, a Noailles, or a Mole. 

The effect produced by the exclu- 
siveness of the July regime w as such 
as might have been expected. It was 
inculcated that the primary object of 
man’s existence was the gratification 
of his meaner passion ; — success in 
the pursuit of wealth without any 
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close examination as to the means by 
which it was acquired, was regarded 
as the summumbonum ; the enrichisscz - 
vans so often repeated in the banquet 
and electioneering speeches of even 
the most eminent of Louis Philippe’s 
ministers (though we readily admit 
that no such incentive influenced the 
person who so spoke) were the lead- 
ing maxims of that system. Fidelity 
to principles, faith iu high and noble 
aspirations, were rather sneered at as 
the ravings of the imagination, suited 
perhaps to the age of romance ; and 
strong attachment to traditions was re- 
ferred to as a folly unworthy of men of 
sense. The bourgeois were often as- 
sured that they alone were the sove- 
reign ; that they alone were eminent in 
eloquence and in thought; that to them 
alone belonged the gifts of the earth ; 
that they aloue, provided they were 
men of substance, were superior in the 
social as in the moral scale ; that to 
them belonged all distinctions as a 
matter of right ; that, they only were 
fit to occupy eminent posts in every 
branch of the administration, and in 
fact that in their hands were exclu- 
sively placed the destinies of the state. 
They who tints extravagantly exalted 
the pursuit of mere material interests, 
were destined to pay dearly for the 
lessons they had taught. Faith and 
reverence for the past had been held 
up to contempt by the new school of 
statesmen; but the doctrines that had 
been inculcated for the overthrow of 
the former dynasty, were equally ap- 
plicable to the mode* one, and the 
Revolution of February was the con- 
sequence. Empty and dogmatic, the 
real bourgeois — - the bourgeois whose 
stupidity or conceit makes him sure 
good material in the hands of the re- 
volutionists — has nevertheless preten- 
sions to nothing less than universal 
knowledge. Jealous of all superior to 
him in social position, and Insolent to 
those below him, lie would drag down 
the former to his own level, but would 
not permit the latter to rise to it. 
With the examples yet before him, 
and the preceptors he had to guide 
him, he could not be a bourgeois such 
as July encouraged, without being 
somewhat of .an infidel. The rever- 
ence for religious forms that charac- 
terised his fathers, was in his opinion 
fit for times of ignorance, but not 


for the enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury. He had dipped here and there 
into the Philosophical Dictionary of 
Voltaire; he could sneer at the Mosaic 
chronology ; be witty on the descrip- 
tion of .Noah’s Ark ; was incredulous 
about the Deluge ; and laughed out- 
right at the Passage of the Red Sea. 
He had read the Origine de tous les 
Cultes of Dupuis, and could quote 
whole pages from Volney. lie was 
therefore a philosopher. With those 
severer studies he mingled the lighter 
graces of wit and poetry, and for 
these accomplishments he was indebt- 
ed to the doggrel of the 44 philoso- 
pher of Ferney ” in Joan of Are ; the 
Guerre des Dicnx of Paruy, and the 
looser songs of Beranger. To show 
that he thoroughly appreciated these 
great masters, and that he was su- 
perior to popular prejudice, he would 
not enter the doors of a church, as 
the observances of religion were onty 
fit for women and children. To prove 
his independence, and to give 44 a les- 
son to the government,’’ he would not 
pay the just respect, which degrades no 
man, to the accredited representative 
of authority ; but he would fall on his 
knees to worship the merest political 
mountebank. He incessantly clam- 
oured about equality , and decried the 
aristocracy if he happened to see a 
carriage, with a coronet or armorial 
bearings, roll by him ; but his pride 
was up if a struggling artist or poor 
man of letters addressed him other- 
wise than with cap in hand. The 
noisy advocate of social and political 
liberty, there was no greater despot 
in his domestic circle. Ills house- 
porter crouched before him, and his 
servants grew* dumb when they heard 
the creak of his shoe. Railing against 
the 44 upper classes,” his ambition 
was to scrape acquaintance with some 
decayed viscount, some equivocal 
marquis; and if he had a visit from 
some one who bore a title, the coro- 
neted card lay for whole months in 
full view on the central table of his 
drawing-room, or was stuck In the 
most conspicuous part of the looking- 
glass frame. His personal pomposity 
was increased the more he was dis- 
posed to corpulence, and his boldness 
was decisive proof of the superiority 
of his intellect. Our worthy bourgeois 
was rather hard to be pleased. When 
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the political world was tranquil, he 
passed his leisure hours in running 
down the government ; and though no 
one had more experienced the mis- 
chief of agitation, he generally voted 
for its most dangerous adversaries : 
not because he approved of their prin- 
ciples, or that the ministerial candi- 
dates were not honourable men, but 
because he was determined to let no 
opportunity pass of making the king 
and his government feel that lie, M. 
St Godibert, was not pleased with 
them, and would 44 give; them a les- 
son.” These lessons occasionally cost 
the teacher very dear ; and when agi- 
tation, warmed by himself into inci- 
pient insurrection, grew dangerous, 
lie was sure to be the first to accuse 
the government of having excited it 
for its own special purposes. When 
insurrection was defeated, he again 
blamed the government for excessive 
lenity in the punishment of those who 
disturbed the public peace ; and when 
all peril was over, and a complete lull 
ensued, then he accused the same go- 
vernment of excessive cruelty to 
those who a day or two before wore 
the infame canaille , but who now were 
hizfrii ts ef/arrs — his deluded brethren 
and fellow-citizens. 

These were the men who served a3 
the instruments to bring about the 
Revolution of July, and these were 
they who were feasted and flattered 
until they were led to believe them- 
selves the only beings on earth w orthy 
of consideration. Such specimens 
were of course to be met w ith as em- 
ployes in the various ministerial de- 
partments. Nothing could be more 
insolent, or more griping, than the 
general run of those underlings. The 
recommendation 44 rnricliis$ez-vous” 
coming, as it did, from the first minister 
of the crown, w T as not forgotten ; — he 
was one of the few who did not carry 
out for himself his own theory ; but 
w c fear that the love of power, which 
was in him a passion, induced him to 
tolerate, or at least not to prevent, 
the scandalous jobbing which it w r as 
known was going on— for it is not 
credible that such things could be done 
in secret. A government where such 
men enjoy, in consequence of their 
position, a great though underhand 
influence, is humiliating for an honour- 
able man to live under. There is 


something more respectable in the 
audacity with which the insurgent 
flings out his crimson flag, and eyes, 
as he passes through the richest quar- 
ters of Paris, the trembling bourgeois T 
whose fine mansion he has already 
marked out, than in the system which 
admits as. its principal instruments 
the rapapious and insolent under- 
lings, who too often had the minis-, 
terial e ir under the Orleans regime. 

As for the representative system in 
France during the period of which we 
speak, it w r as a farce. Two hundred 
thousand electors, for a population of 
thirty-three or thirty-four millions, 
was not much better than an oligarch} , 
and the worst of all oligarchies, for its 
corruption was it^bond of union, as was 
proved by the disclosures made to the 
world towards the conclusion of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, when some of the 
highest functionaries were dragged 
before the tribunals for nial-practices ; 
and we believe that there were other 
persons who did not regret that the 
Revolution of February came to save 
them from public disgrace. A minis- 
ter who wishes to be regarded as a 
philosopher and a statesman, should 
try to purify his age rather than cor- 
rupt it; and it is as immoral as im- 
politic to encourage the baser pas- 
sions of men in order to keep yourself 
in power, however ^lean your own 
conscience, and virtuous your pur- 
poses. Such things might be pal- 
liated in so loose a politician as Wal- 
pole ; but they W'ouid shock and 
disgust were they, by the remotest 
chance, to be found in so austere a 
moralist as Guizot. 

Some time previous to the coup- 
d'etat of 1851, a new scheme was 
formed by the Orleanists, who were 
tired of the forced leisure to which 
the successful imitation, in February 
1848, of the example set by them- 
selves in 1830, condemned them. The 
object of this new' project tvas the 
complete reconciliation of the elder 
and younger branches of the Bourbon 
family, and of the two important sec- 
tions of the Royalist party, with a 
view to a restoration, on the expiry 
of the presidential pow r cr in May 
1852, by a coup- d'etat on the part 
of the majority of the National 
Assembly, a successful rising of the 
people or the army, or, in fact, any 
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other means that offered. None of 
those eventualities were, it is true, 
expressed in the journals that acted 
as organs of the party, but they were 
so understood by all the initiated. 
Each party looked forward to the 
term fixed by the constitution for 
Louis Napoleon to lay down his 
power, for the triumph of its cause. 
The Mountain took no pains to con- 
ceal its designs ; and not un frequently, 
amid the stormy debates which raged 
in the Assembly, the second Sunday 
in May " ISo'J was declared to be the 
date when fall vengeance was to be 
exacted from Legitimists, Orleauists, 
Buonapartists, and •• reactionists ” of 
every kind and colour. As that fatal 
term approached, tliii Orleauists, who 
surpass all others in intrigue, and 
such of the Legitimists as were 
credulous enough to trust them, and 
Simple enough to be led by them, did 
their utmost to rouse the revolutionary 
(lemon in the Chamber, and on seve- 
ral .occasions’ openly coalesced with 
the TV r rori s ts . Tii e 1 V * p ub! ie a ns su 3 - 
pected, as everyone who knew him 
must have suspected, the sin« *rity of 
M. Thiers; and though they were 
fully aware .of his real motive for 
seeking admittance into their ranks, 
their passions would not allow them 
to refuse the co-operation of any ally, 
aud they relied, Resi les, on their own 
courage and energy again-? treachery 
when the important moment arrived. 
On the other Mud, the Royalists were 
fall of confidence in their success, if 
the preliminary and indispensable con - 
dition of reconciliation were adopted, 
and they agreed that France won hi 
not again submit to the brutal tyranny 
of some three hundred Socialises. 
Their ordinary language was, that, 
even at the worst, the u promised 
land 11 would at length be. reached 
through the lied Sea — the bt promised 
land 1 ’ being, of course, the Royalist 
restoration ; and the “ Red Sea 1 ' the 
massacre and pillage it would be ne- 
cessary for France to* traverse before 
it was attained. The leaders of the 
Royalists, superior in ail the arts of 
intrigue to their more brutal rivals, 
were vastly inferior to them in energy 
of action. During a brief regime of 
terror they would disappear, if neces- 
sary, and remain in some place of 
safety until France, exhausted and 


panic-stricken, threw herself into their 
arms, when they would at once esta- 
blish a dictatorship. Louis Napo- 
leon was, in their opinion, the obstacle 
easiest to be got rid of ; they would 
leave his account to be settled by the 
Republicans, in case they themselves 
had* not previously got him out of the 
way. As for any difficulties on this 
latter point, they considered that it 
was absurd to think of them. Louis 
Napoleon had, according to them, 
fallen into such contempt with the 
army and the nation, that not a linger 
would be raised to save him. M. 
Tliiers, aud other great. st;itesm<*n like 
him, had, not merely in the sulomis 
of Paris, and hi his own particular 
circle, but openly in the NV A drs /)>/< 
Perdu*, and the corridors of the Na- 
tional Assembly, sneered at him as 
" a poor creature ; v and the redoubted 
General C ha n gamier himself - on 
whom, by the wav, the eyes of the 
whole world were fixed -had more 
than once insulted him in the Cham- 
ber, and in his ollicial quarters in Pie 
Taileries. Louis Napoleon, there- 
fore, was so utterly scorned as to bo 
made, the butt for continual sarcasm 
in tin; saloon:* of an old foreign m- 
trbjwinKi l »ng resident in Paris; and 
this was his last degradation. I’he 
only doubt was, whether impn^m- 
im-iit at NTn-cmmcs would not be in- 
vesting such a miserable luting with 
too much importance. The ditch of 
Vincennes would be min-h better, and 
if a few ignorant persons thought him 
of conseqiie.o • \ why, an ounce of h id 
would uuict their fears. Some of Pee. 
more judicious and far- seeing of ihe 
political lenders of the day, \<*ry pro- 
perly considered that the main obi ’t 
they had in view would be materially 
advanced, if, as we have -■ iid, a recon- 
ciliation could be elb-cted between the 
partisans of the Count de Chamlmrd 
and the Orleauists. The idea origi- 
nated with the iaffrr. A meeting was 
held of about a dozen persons at first, 
iu order to explain the plan which 
had been formed, and to organise 
what was termed a “ fusionist agita- 
tion.” Other meetings, more numer- 
ously attended, were held at brief in- 
tervals ; audit was resolved to send 
out agents to hiHuential persons in 
the department* to win them over to 
the cause of the fusion — the fusion 
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having for object the restoration of the 
Bourbons; and the parties who were 
engaged in it were precisely the same 
men who, in the press and in the As- 
sembly, expressed their preference for 
the government as established in Fe- 
bruary, and who denounced the mail 
who was suspected of an intention to 
attack the immaculate purity of the 
young and as yet innocent Republic. 
The first step of the fusi musts was 
directed to the chief of the house of 
Bourbon and the princes of Orleans. 
But the Count <lc Ohamhord refused 
to sacrifice a particle of what lie con- 
sidered to be his just rights. He was 
King of France, and the only repre- 
sentative of legitimate royalty of his 
family, and ho would consent to no 
divided allegiance. The princes of 
Orleans had been princes of the blood 
before their father had usurped the 
r ro vv n , a 1 1 d t h e y m us t re main so . P a - 1 
wrongs and injuries he was not un- 
willing to forgive; ho would not be 
very exacting in matters of secondary 
importance, baton the great principle 
: hat. tin; sovereignty resided in him 

since tin 1 abdication of the Duke 
d’Augotilenie, which followed that of 
Charles X.. he would hear of no com- 
promise. On the other hand, the 
princes of Orleans would not admit of 
any act which had the el feet of making 
their lather a usurper; they were 
the more induced to do so that they 
were receiving from their agents in 
France, and particularly in Paris, as- 
surances that great popular sympathy 
existed for them ; and in fact, that to 
ili*'* house of Orleans alone the nation 
was looking for salvation! At the 
same time ii was known that the Prince 
de Joinvillo was doing something on 
his own account with reference to the 
’ . . sidency of the Republic. Relying 
on the popularity he enjoyed to a 
greater degree, iban any of his family, 
he seems to have entertained some 
hopes of success. With the prudence 
which characterised his father, fie 
would not, however, commit himself 
to any declaration ; would neither deny 
nor admit that he was a candidate for 
the presidency; would neither avow 
nor disavow the acts of his friends; 
he might protit by their exertions, but 
if they failed, he would leave them to 
all the consequences of their defeat, 
and, in the latter case, would very 
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probably disavow them. This, it will ’ 
bo admitted, was not very frank, or 
straightforward, or princely. It can 
scarcely be believed that the Prince 
de Joinvilie had all at once become a 
Republican; and it is not unfair to 
conclude, that, if successful, he would 
have employed his position as Presi- 
dent to the restoration of his family. 
The mistrust of the house of Orleans 
that had characterised the elder Bour- 
bons — and its history proves how their 
mistrust was justified — was increased 
by that conduct. ; ami the Count de 
Chain bord was disgusted with the po- 
licy which permitted, without dis- 
avowal, the name o( his cousin to be 
spoken of by his partisans in Paris as 
the candidate for the future presidency 
of the Republic. M. Thiers did not, 
after ail, approve of the J'u.riou. It was 
sufiDicnf that the suggestion of a re- 
conciliation had proceeded from a rival * 
of whom he had been always jealous, 
for that clover and restless intriguer 
to set his lace against it. Ills utmost 
energies wore devoted to secure the 
establishment of a nynuy in the per- 
son of the Duchess of Orleans, mother 
of the Count de Paris, whose confi- 
dential adviser he was, and whose 
minister he hoped to be. A restora- 
tion by means of the fusion would 
seriously interfere with his private 
plans, and lie gave- it therefore.. his 
most dei idod opposition. To secure 
at any cost the services of the man 
who at that time commanded the 
army of Paris, and whose influence 
over the vast military force of the Re- 
public was long believed to be tin- 
bounded, was a great object. That 
man had unquestionably rendered ser- 
vices to order. But his head had been 
turned by adulation arising from gra- 
titude for past and hopes of future 
services; and ho at length came to 
believe that on hpn alone depended 
the fate of France, lie was Mattered 
with the idea that the part of Monk 
was reserved for him ; and to enhance 
the value of his co-operation, lie co- 
quetted with both parties, aud affected 
an air of mysterious reserve, which ren - 
dered him equally impenetrable to all. 
That reserve was carried on so long 
that it began to be whispered that 
General C hangar nier would, when 
matters came to the point, declare 
neither for the one party nor the other. 
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but would offer himself as candidate 
for the Presidency. This rumour was 
absurd ; and the silence of the gene- 
ral, who was Legitimist by tradition 
. rather than from principle, and an 
Orleanist from interest and habit, was 
nothing more than the usual coquetry 
in which he apparently took much 
delight. In fact, he remained dream- 
ing away till the coup-d'etat rudely 
woke him and others from their slum- 
ber* Of the possibility of a fusion of 
interests between these parties, or of 
a sincere reconciliation between the 
elder and younger branches of the 
royal family, we entertain very serious 
doubts. 

The house of Orleans had been, from 
the time of the Regent, of infamous 
memory, fatal to the elder Bourbons. 
It was the evil genius that haunted 
them from the cradle to the grave. 
*Tbo government of Louis Philippe re- 
aid the benefits conferred on the 
ouse of Orleans with ingratitude. 
One of its earliest acts was the intro- 
duction of a measure for the perpetual 
banishment of the elder Bourbons, 
and for the compulsory sale of the 
property they held in Prance. They 
who have been shocked, and, we 
readily admit, justly shocked, at the 
decree of the 22d January 1852, con- 
fiscating to the state the appanages 
whi£h, according to the usages of the 
French monarchy, should have re- 
verted to the state at the accession of 
a prince of the royal family, and at 
the compulsory sale of the Orleans 
property, may have forgotten that 
that decree was but an imitation of 
the legislative enactment of the 10th 
April 1832. Wecondemn,on principle, 
such acts of confiscation ; they are re- 
plete with injustice; but weeannothelp 
feeling that the decree of the 22d Janu- 
ary 1852. all bad as it was, was an act 
of retribution. Signal ingratitude is 
seldom left unpunished ; and while 
wc reprobate the conduct of Louis 
Napoleon, wc cannot say that tlie 
house of Orleans was wholly unde- 
serving of the treatment it met with. 
The sentence of perpetual exile, 
and confiscation of property, was 
passed by the Restoration on the 
Buonaparte family. That family 
owed no gratitude to the Bourbons ; 
but the princes of Orleans were 
bound by the strongest ties of grati- 


tude to them. On the 10th April 
1832, the law was promulgated rela- 
tive to the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons and the family of Napoleon. 
The law bore, of course, the signature 
Louis Philippe, and the counter- signa- 
ture of M. Bartlie, Louis Philippe’s 
Minister of Justice. The 1st, 2d, 
3d, and 6tli articles were as fol- 
lows : 44 1st, The territory of France 
and of its colonies is interdicted for 
ever to Charles X., deposed as he is 
from the royal dignity in virtue of 
the declaration of the 7th August 
1830 ; it is also interdicted to his 
descendants, and to the husbands 
ami wives of his descendants. 2d, 
The persons mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article shall not enjoy in 
France any civil rights ; they shall 
not possess any property real or per- 
sonal ; they shall not acquire any, 
gratuitous or otherwise. 3d, The 
aforesaid persons are bound to sell, 
in a definitive manner, the frhole 
of the property, without exception, 
which they possess in France. That 
sale shall !>c effected, for the unencum- 
bered property, within the year dating 
from the promulgation of the present 
law; and for the property susceptible 
of liquidation, within the year dating 
from tlie period at which the right of 
possession shall have been irrevoc- 
ably fixed, fith, The provisions of 
the first and second articles of the 
present law arc applicable to the 
ascendants and descendants of Napo- 
leon, to his uncles and aunts, his 
nephews and nieces ; to his brothers, 
their w»vcs and their descendants; 
to his sisters and their husbands.” 
This law against the benefactors 
and the kinsmen of Louis Philippe 
was not enacted in the first heat of 
animosity, and the first impulse of 
revenge for real or fancied wrongs, 
which, immediately following a great 
revolution, might have been alleged as 
a palliation, ft was enacted one year 
and nine months after the Revolution 
of July, when the passions of politi- 
cal parties, so far as they affected the 
unfortunate Charles X. and his family, 
had time to cool down. A high- 
minded man would have preferred 
forfeiting even the crown of France, 
glorious though it bo, to putting his 
signature to such a document. The 
public and private virtues of the 
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Orleans family have been enlarged 
upon even to satiety. State reasons 
may be alleged as an excuse for 
tliiugs which morality condemns ; but 
the vaunted qualities of that family 
should have placed them above any 
such justification. State reasons may 
be alleged for the perpetration of any 
enormity. We have no doubt that 
Catherine II. could allege them for 
the partition of Poland ; and the 
Emperor Nicholas justifies his present 
conduct towards the Ottoman Empire 
quite as satisfactorily. Pretensions 
to virtues far superior to those of 
ordinary men should, however, place 
those who are so gifted out of ordi- 
nary rules. We have said that wc 
reprobate the decree of the 22<1 
January 1852, blit wc have no doubt 
that Louis Napoleon justified that 
arbitrary act hy the law of 1832. 
The diouse of Orleans renewed the 
sentence of * perpetual banishment 
against the family of Napoleon, and 
of incapability to possess property 
in the French territory. Louis 
Philippe owed a heavy debt of grati- 
tude to Charles X. and his family ; 
we have seen how that debt was paid 
off; no such obligation bound the 
Buonapartes to the house of Orleans. 

But there existed another obstacle 
in the way of reconciliation between 
the elder and younger branches of 
the Bourbons — another outrage which 
it is scarcely in human nature to 
forget. The Organist party had pro- 
tested in 1820 against the legitimacy 
of the present Count de Chambord. 
In that year a document appeared in 
London, entitled 41 Protest of the 
Duke of Orleans.” It was headed 
as follows: “ Ilis Royal Highness 
declares that he protests formally 
agaiust the minutes of the 29th Sep- 
tember last, which pretend to estab- 
lish that the child named Charles 
Ferdinand Dieu-Donne is the legiti- 
mate son of the Duchess of Bern. 
The Duke of Orleans will produce, 
in fitting time and place, witnesses 
who can prove the origiu of that 
child and its mother, lie will pro- 
duce all the papers necessary to show 
that the Duchess of Berri has never 
been enceinte since the unfortunate 
death of her husband, and ho will 
point out the authors of the macliina- 
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tion of which that very weak-minded 
princess has been the instrument. 
Until such time a 3 the favourable 
moment arrives for disclosing the 
whole of that intrigue, the Duke of 
Orleans cannot do otherwise than 
call attention to the fantastical scene 
which, according to the above-men- 
tioned minutes, lias been played at 
the Pavilion Marsan (the apartment 
of the Duchess of Berri at the 
Tuileries.”) The paper then repeats 
the whole of the account of the 
accouchement as it appeared in the 
Journal de Paris , the confidential 
journal of the government, and shows 
the alleged contradictions in it, wdtli 
the view of proving that the whole 
was an imposture. The Protest and 
the accompanying details to which we 
have alluded, were republished iu the 
Coitrricr Franca is of the 2d August 

1830 ; and the Courricr Franqais w r as 
devoted to the Orleanist dynasty. 

But those are not the only humilia- 
tions which the elder Bourbons have 
suffered from the family of Orleans; 
and when w*e are told that the son of 
the Duchess of Berri is about to take 
to his bosom the sons of the man who 
laid bare to the world’s mockery the 
w eakness of his mother, wc are called 
upon to believe that that son has 
become lost to every manly senti- 
ment. We doubt much if this be" the 
case. There can be no sincerity on 
the part of the Orloanjsts who lirst 
suggested the fusion. They well 
know that, in the event of a Legi- 
timist restoration, the men who over- 
threw the throne of his grandfather 
and drove him into exile, wdio re- 
sisted all attempts to restore them 
to their country, can never be his ad- 
visers — if he be what wc hope lie is. 
Could the Duchess of Berri receive 
at her levee the purchasers of the Jew 
DeuU, or those wdio signed and gave 
to publication the mediCal report of 
Blayc ? It is a vile intrigue, got up 
for the sole beuefit of the Orleauists^ 
It was not out of love for the house 
of Bourbon, but from hatred to Louis 
Napoleon, that the fusion originated; 
and wc agree withM.de Larochcjaque- 
lein when he says that u the Orlean- 
ists and Legitimists, not being able 
to effect a fusion of love, try to effect 
one of hatred, with the predetermined 

n 
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resolution to tear each other to pieces 
hereafter, and with a violence all the 
greater from the consciousness that 
one party was tricked by the other, 
if indeed both were not tricked.” 

The Legitimists are no match for their 
rivals in cunning — in the lower arts of 
Machiavellisin — in what is vulgarly 
but expressively termed la politique da 
cuisine . In 1848 the former occupied 
a much better position than the latter. 
The rdgime they had combated for 
eighteen long years was at length 
overthrown, and the comparison be- 
tween the fall of their sovereign and 
that of the “citizen ” king was infi- 
nitely in favonr of the former. 

Charles X. retired slowly before 
bis enemies, and with all the dignity 
of a defeat which is not dishonourable, 
nor dishonouring. In the most criti- 
cal moments, and when menaced with 
great danger, he never forgot who 
and what he was. lie assumed no 
disguise ; he put on no menial livery ; 
and to the last moment of his em- 
barkation for the land of his exile, his 
friends had no cause to blush for him. 
He was throughout a king — “Ay, 
every inch a king!” Whatever the 
faults he niav have committed when 
on the throne — and we are free to 
admit that his rule was far from 
fautyless — there was nolossof personal 
dignity in his descent from it. If the 
revolution of February succeeded with- 
out the co-operation of the Legiti- 
mists, it was not against them that it 
was directed, nor was it the Legiti- 
mists who were to be conquered. And 
yet, in the course of a very few 
months, the party became completely 
subordinate to their more clever and 
more unscrupulous rivals. It is true 
that in the first movement, when 
anarchy was wildest, the instinct of 
self-preservation from the evils which 
menaced society itself, bound all men 
of order, without reference to party, 
against the commou enemy, Socialism. 
But it is difficult to understand, when 
the impossibility of a Republican sys- 
tem was recognised, when the neces- 
sity of substituting another form of 
government was evident to all, how 
the Legitimists allowed tlx cm selves 
to be seduced by their enemies. A 
snare in the form of the “ fusion ” was 
laid for them, and .iiey easily fell 


into it. It would be a waste of time 
to detail all the manoeuvres, the ne- 
gotiations, the conferences, the 
schemes for the realisation of that 
idea. There was nothiug- positive 
or real at bottom. Everything was 
left to chance. It was soon evident 
that neither of the parties was sin- 
cere ; each tried to deceive the other. 
Some of the more confident, or the more 
audacious, suggested that propositions 
should be made to Louis Napoleon 
himself ; and among the Legitimists 
there were found persons silly enough 
to believe that he would, notwith- 
standing all the chances in his favour, 
derived from the spontaneous election 
of the 10th December 1848, gladly 
co-operate in the restoration of a 
prince of the house of Bourbon. The 
name of General Chan gamier was 
proposed as the person to whom the 
dictatorship was to be intrusted un- 
til such time as the Royalist restora- 
tion was accomplished. A dictator- 
ship was the great object with all 
parties : the Socialists, in order that 
France should be regenerated accord- 
ing to their peculiar ideas ; the “ mo- 
derate Republicans ” would have 
selected General Oavaignac, as they 
did after the insurrection of June, 
and would have tried once more to 
force their system on a terrified popu- 
lation ; the Legitimists and Orleanists 
looked to a dictatorship as the surest 
means toward a Royalist restoration, 
though it was not: ♦decided among 
them who was to be the future sove- 
reign. The Orleanists counted much 
oil their cleverness to beat their allies 
out of tipi field — allies in the moment 
of uncertainty and danger, but foes to 
be got yid of at any cost when the booty 
came to be divided. “In 1810,' "says 
M. dc Laroche) aquelein, fci I was one 
of those who wished at least to main- 
tain the Republic, in order to insure 
the union of nil that was reasonable 
and patriotic in the country : to call 
on France to put an end, once for all, 
to revolutions ; and our object was to 
form the electoral committee, known 
afterwards by the name of the Com- 
mittee of the Hup de Poitiers. I had 
been chosen by the Legitimists ; but 
when we met, I requested to have it 
explained to me for what reason the 
committee was only composed of Or - 
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leanists and Legitimists. It appeared 

to me fitting and proper that the more 
judicious and moderate Republicans 
should form at least a third part of 
our committee, as we had at heart 
hopes of a different kind. I was told 
that the committee did not wish for 
Republicans, simply because it did not 
wish for the Republic. I demanded 
why, out of sixty members of the 
committee, forty-five belonged to the 
Orleanists, and only fifteen to the Le- 
gitimist party. Ail ex-minister re- 
plied tli At, though the party of legiti- 
macy was, no doubt, honourable, yet 
that it formed a very small minority, 
while the other was in fact the nation. 
Not being of that opinion,! withdrew, 
and I declined being made use of as 
an instrument for the restoration to 
the throne of France of the revolu- 
tionary monarchy of 1830.” The 
division and weakness of those parties 
is further illustrated in this piss a go : 
“ There remained another means of 
which the intimate confidants of the 
Count de Chambord were dupes— a 
plan which was never admitted except 
by them, and the impossibility of 
which was evident- -namely, to bring 
about a restoration through the in- 
strumentality of the Legislative As- 
sembly itself. Without understand- 
ing what they were doing, the parlia- 
mentary Legitimists of 1850 directed 
all their efforts io renew the act of 
1830, when 2 19 deputies, without 
right of any kind, and with the most 
flagrant disregard of their duty, 
presumed to change the form of 
Co vein men t. The Assembly was 
divided into so many parties that 
it was in vain to hope for a majority 
for that object'. It is true that to- 
wards the close of the Assembly all 
parties made a desperate attempt to 
combat Buonapartisni ; but the mo- 
ment that a serious proposition was 
made to substitute a government for 
that of the President, it was found 
that concord did not and could not 
exist between two of the great parties 
who tempo* n d that Assembly.” 

M. de Laroche jaqueloin gives some 
interesting details of the secret in- 
trigues of the Orleanists to win over 
the Legitimists to the “ fusion and 
it is amusing to find how* both parties 
were deeply engaged in the duty of 


allotting crowns and imposing condi- 
tions on pretenders, up to the very 
eve of the coup-d'ttat . We had 
already become acquainted, through 
the channel of the public press, with 
the intrigues which made the presi- 
dency of Louis Napoleon one con- 
tinued agitation, and we are not sorry 
to have the testimony of one who was 
an eye and an ear witness of the 
whole. “ I appeal,” .says M. de La- 
rochejaqnelein, “ to the good faith of 
all political men— Is it, or is it not, 
true, that the idea of the most confi- 
dential advisers of the house of Or- 
leans was to induce the Count de 
Chambord to abdicate in favour of the 
Count de Paris? Is it, or is it not 
true, that they urged the adoption of 
the Count dc Paris by the Count de 
Chambord, even to the prejudice of 
the issue of the latter, supposing that 
he had any? Is it, or is it not true, 
that on the eve of the 2d December, 
certain persons who were the most 
influential, who stood highest in favour 
at Claremont, made that monstrous 
proposition iruthe Sal/e ties Conferences 
of the National Assembly, and that it 
produced a great effect on the Legiti- 
mist members of the Assembly? Is it, 
or is it not true, that; the Sceptics of the 
party replied, with surprising imper- 
tinence, “ Yes, no doubt we earnestly 
desire the fusion ! What then? But 
it is not our interest to oppose it. 
You (the Legitimists) have for ^Tlong 
time kept yourselves apart from pub- 
lic affairs. The count belongs to us. 
Your principle is the best ; we do not 
dispute the- fact; but, above all, it is 
certain that your principle (legitimacy) 
is necessary for us to adopt. Your 
prince (the Count de Chambord) may 
vet urn with our royal family, lie is 
its chief ; agreed. But at the end 
of six months he .will see what his 
position really is. lie will see that it 
is impossible for him to govern with 
you, and without us. lie has no chil- 
dren ; lie has too deep a sense of reli- 
gion to be ambitious; he loves France 
too much to wish her to be given up 
to commotions which would expose 
her to new revolutions. He will pre- 
fer the castle of Chambord as a resi- 
dence to the Tuileries. You may be 
certain that we shall treat him well, 
and we shall all be contented. The 
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principle itself will be respected, and 
we shall govern France.” Sucli were 
the propositions, and such the lan- 
guage of the partisans of tlie Orleans 
family to the Legitimists. Not a word, 
of course, was said of Louis Napoleon ; 
and these profound statesmen were 
thus disposing in sure confidence of 
the fruit of their schemes only a few 
hours before they were scattered like 
chaff before the wind by the man on 
whom they disdained even to pass a 
thought! The Orleanists were still 
tormented by one fear ; they trembled 
lest the proposition so often presented 
to the Assembly by M. de Laroche- 
jaquclein should again be renewed at 
that critical moment which preceded 
the expiration of the presidency of 
Louis Napoleon. The President of 
the Assembly, M. Lupin, the prin- 
cipal agent of the Orleans family, 
urged, and with more than usual en- 
ergy, that body to refuse its authori- 
sation for the printing of M. Leo de 
Labordc’s proposition, namely, that 
France should, at the important mo- 
ment when every faction was strug- 
gling for supremacy, be consulted as 
to whether she desired, or not, the 
re-establishment of her traditional 
monarchy. M- Lupin treated the 
question as if it were one of life or 
death to himself, lie threw off all 
restraint, and resisted with his utmost 
efforts any measure resembling an ap- 
peal to the nation, or embodying the 
principle of legitimacy. “ And even 
at the present* moment,” says M. de 
Larochejaquclein, 4 * the language of the 
Orleanists is this : 1 We find that the 
fusion is the best instrument of hosti- 
lity against the government of Louis 
Napoleon, and for that object we must 
effect it. But if the Count de Cham- 
bord should ever become a widower, 
he must not think of forming a new 
matrimonial engagement. Should he 
happen to have children, he must no 
longer count on our support.’” 

One of the hallucinations under 
which the Orleanists laboured was, 
that Louis Napoleon was in his heart 
devoted to them exclusively; and that 
when the fusion was consummated, 
r Ac would transfer his power to them. 
Tliat defnaioii; survived even the coup- 
d'etat. M4p Wiochejaquelein admits, 
in common wUlfall rational men, that 


the coup- d'etat was the salvation of 
society itself, and they who were 
loudest in their applause of it were 
the Orleanists. “ The most ardent in 
tlieir approbation,” the noble writer re- 
marks, u were the Orleanists, because 
they were convinced that the Presi- 
dent was, perhaps without meaning it, 
working for them. The decrees of the 
22d January undeceived them. From 
that moment they became divided into 
two camps, that of the extreme op- 
ponents, and that of the men who 
accept the government, but who yet 
cherish a spirit of hostility to it, more 
or less openly declared.” 

We have often thought it extraor- 
dinary why those Legitimists who 
had ivccly taken the oaths of alle- 
giance to Louis Philippe refused them 
to Louis Napoleon ; and on what 
grounds those who yielded prompt 
obedience to a revolutionary system, 
cstablMcd by some two hundred de- 
puties, should, while demanding ail 
appeal to the people, decline to re- 
cognise a power which is the issue of 
the national will. M. de Laroche- 
jaquelein professes to be unable to ac- 
count for the fact. “It would be 
curious,” lie says, “ to find out the 
reasons on which they found that re- 
fusal. I confess that 1 cannot explain 
a. proceeding of the kind, and which 
is so advantageous to the revolution 
of July. It* is true that the Legiti- 
mists must be pained at seeing their 
hopes baffled once more ; but were it 
only in a social point of view, they 
ought to give their co-operation to 
the government. By keeping apart, 
they leave the place open to the men 
whom they had for so many years 
combated, and they commit the in- 
justice of placing on an equality the 
usurpation of 1830 with the election 
of the Emperor successively by six, 
by seven, and by eight millions of 
suffrages. Prince Louis Napoleon had 
overthrown nothing which was en- 
deared to us ; it was not he who had 
persecuted the princes who were the 
object of our reverence and of our de- 
votedness it was not ho who placed 
the revolution on a throne ; but it was 
he who combated the revolution. lie 
had, in the opinion of the immense 
majority of the people, rendered a 
signal service to France by effacing 
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beforehand the fatal term of May 1852. 
He made an appeal to all honest men, 
without distinction of party, to aid him 
in saving the country. The majority 
of Legitimists could not well disre- 
gard the will of the nation ; they sub- 
mitted to the verdict without sacri- 
ficing their principles.” We need not 
say that we approve of the policy 
which has preferred the good of their 
country to the mere gratification of 
party feeling or personal ambition ; 
and we see no inconsistency in the 
accepting a government that has 
fulfilled the conditions which, in the 
eyes of these persons, alone justified 
thGir adhesion. 

As for the Orleanists, they began 
in intrigue, have continued in it, and 
we have no reason to suppose that 
they will ever change. Place and 
power are, with very few excep- 
tions, their object. The Palais Royal 
was, during the Restoration, the fa- 
vourite resort, the headquarters of 
all the malcontents of the day : all 
who stirred up opposition to the go- 
vernment, all who intrigued against 
Louis XVIII. or Charles X., were 
welcome to the palace of “our cousin 
of Orleans.” They were not true even 
tqthe government of their own choice ; 
they had overthrown one dynasty, and 
because M. Thiers or M. Odillon Bar- 
rot- wanted the place which M. Guizot 
preferred exposing the country to con- 
vulsion rather than be torn from, an- 
other dynasty was flung down after it. 
The tactics of the party have been al- 
ways pretty much the same; revolution 
was evoked by them to the hypocritical 
cry of Vive la C/tarte , or Vive la Consti- 
tution. They were the men who organ- 
ised, in 1829, the formidable associa- 
tions against the payment of the taxes. 
At that time, also, as twenty years 
later* banquets were got up; and at 
one of those scenes of feasting, 221 
crowns, in honour of the 221 deputies 
of the opposition, adorned the hall ; 
and that nothing should be wanting 
to complete the resemblance, it was 
M- Odillon Parrot who made tho 
speech on the 4th July 1830, which 
was the prelude to the fall of Charles 
X. — the same great citizen whoso 
banquettings and whoso orations 
helped to destroy the thropc of Or- 
leans in 1848 — the same demagoguo 
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whose conceit led him to suppose that 
he alone could lay the fiend lie had 
evoked. There was nothing too low 
for them to stoop to, i.o instrument 
too mean for them to reject. It was 
that faction that brought about the 
revolution of July, it was the same 
that helped on that of February, and 
it was the coalition of the fusionisls 
with the Mountain that provoked the 
coup-d'eiut of December 1851. Where 
were all those eminent statesmen, 
those solemn orators, those sour pe- 
dants, those profound thinkers, those 
philosophers, those great citizens, when 
the widowed Duchess of Orleans faced 
the mob, who had been rendered infu- 
riate by the men who were afterwards 
unable or afraid to control them? 

It has been made a matter of re- 
proach to Louis Napoleon, that the 
persons who enjoy his confidence, or 
preside at his councils, are obscure 
adventurers, of no moral or social in- 
fluence ; and that no man of.eminence, 
worth, or* tainting, will accept either 
power or place in a government so 
degraded. Tfiis, we rather think, is 
too sweeping an assertion. We should 
like to know what was the social, 
moral, or political eminence of M. 
Thiers, when the Revolution of July 
brought him first into notice. If we 
cast our eye over the list of senators 
under the imperial regime, we find 
names there that may stand a com- 
parison with many in the late Cham- 
ber of Peers ; and as for corruption, 
we may point to the events that im- 
mediately preceded the Revolution of 
February, when some of the highest 
had to answer for acts which were 
anything but moral. It is true that 
some of the leading men wflio directed 
th* policy of the country under Louis 
Philippe have taken no active part in 
public affairs under the imperial gov- 
ernment. But when we hear all this 
talk about “eminent men” refusing 
office, and declining all participation 
in the government of the day, we* arc 
tempted to ask how had those “ emi- 
nent men” managed the business of the 
country when they had its sole direc- 
tion and control? Their government, 
with immense resources at its com- 
mand, and after eighteen years of pro- 
found peace, was upset in a few' hours 
by a contemptible street row. 
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Wc are not aware that M. de La- sorted to every stratagem to destroy 
rochcjaquelein has been answered by whatever influence his name may still 
any of the parties W'hose intrigues he carry with it in La Vendee; , and, 
has exposed. We think it would be judging from his present production, 
difficult to answer him ; his sketch he is of opinion that that coterie is not 
carries with it internal evidence of its worth any man’s making any extra- 
correctness. It is no answer, so far ordinary sacrifices for them. But 
as the truth of his allegations is con- whatever be the motives that have 
cerncd, that he has abandoned the influenced his conduct, or whatever 
party with which lie had been con- the value of his “ appeal to tho 
nccted. We believe that he has had people,” wc arc bound to admit, that 
to undergo the petty persecutions of so far he has acted consistently with 
the coterie of Frohsdorf, who have rc- his theory. 
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GOLD: ITS NAT Cl? A L A Mi CIVIL IHSTOKV. 


Tm: progress of knowledge natu- 
rally leads to tlie discovery not only 
of new arts, and of new uses for arti- 
ficial productions, but of new stores 
of natural wealth in the bowels of the 
earth itself, and of new methods of 
extracting and rendering them useful. 
This last point is amply illustrated 
by the history of the progressive dis- 
covery and development of our own 
most valuable mineral treasures— the 
coal and ironstone deposits— which 
add so much both to our natural re- 
sources and to our national strength. 

ihit, independent of the advance of 
knowledge 1 2 , the exploration and colo- 
nisation of new countries by a civi- 
lised race leads of necessity to the 
discovery of regions rich in mineral 
wealth, which were unknown before, 
and brings new metallic supplies into 
the markets of the world. 

When Spain conquered Mexico 
first, and afterwards l'eru and Chili, 
Europe became flooded with the pre- 
cious metals to a degree unknown 
before in the history of modern 
nations. When Russia began • to 
explore her provinces on the slopes 
of the ITal, gold-washings were dis- 
covered, which have, by their enor- 
mous yield, made up for the deficient 


supply which commotion and misrule 
in Central and Southern America had 
caused in European countries. The 
possession of ^California by an obser- 
vant and curious people, of Anglo- 
Saxon breed, was almost immediately 
followed by those wonderful disco- 
veries which have inade the world 
ring, and have attracted adventurers 
from every region. And, lastly, the 
turning of keen eyes upon river beds 
in Australia— -still less known and 
examined than almost any district of 
America without the Arctic circle- 
lias brought to light those vast stores 
of gold which appear destined to lay 
the basis of a new empire in the Aus- 
tralian archipelago. 

Nor have such discoveries been 
confined to the so-called precious 
metals. The advance of North Ame- 
rican civilisation towards the head 
waters of the Missouri has made 
known abundant mines of lead, which 
the cost of transport chiefly prevents 
as yet from seriously competing with 
European produce along the Atlantic 
border. The joint march of Canada 
and the United States along the 
shores of Lake Superior, has laid 
open veins of copper of inexhaustible 
magnitude— on a scale, we may say, 
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in size, and richness commensurate 
with the other great natural features 
of the American continent ; — while, 
of coal and ironstone, the Central 
States of the Union are so full, that 
imagination itself cannot conceive a 
time when they shall cease to be suf- 
ficient for the wants of the whole 
civilised world. 

Men untrained themselves to ob- 
serve, and ignorant that it is intellec- 
tual knowledge which opens and 
guides the eye, affect to wonder — 
often, indeed, do seriously wonder — 
that gold so plentifully scattered over 
the surface of a country as it is said 
to be in California and Australia, or 
sprinkling with its yellow sheen thick 
veins of snowy quartz, should, for a 
time so comparatively long, have 
escaped observation. * u What sur- 
prises me,” says Captain Sutter, in 
whose mill-race the gold was first 
discovered, “ is, that this country 
should have been visited by so many 
scientific men, and that not one of 
them should have ever stumbled upon 
these treasures; that scores of keen- 
eyed trappers should have crossed 
the valley in every direction, and 
tribes of Indians have dwelt in it. for 
centuries, and yet this gold should 
never have been discovered. 1 my- 
self have passed the very spot above 
a hundred times (luring the last ten 
3 'cars, but was just as bliijd as the 
rest of them, so I must not wonder 
at the discovery not having been 
made earlier.” * 

Such seeming blindness, indeed, is 
not really a matter of surprise. The 
ability to observe is an intellectual 
gift no less than the ability to reason ; 
and, like the latter talent, the former 
also must be trained. It must be 
taught where to look, and what to 
look for; what the signs arc of the 
presence of the thing we wish to find, 
and where they are likely to be met 
with. 

It is not, in truth, a just reproach 
to unsuspecting men, that they have 
not seen ^jdiat they never imagined 
the present of. It would scarcely 
have beofl had they failed to see 
in a given place what they were told 
was likely to be found. Many of our 
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readers are familiar with the exist- 
ence of black lines in the solar spec- 
trum ; many may have seen them, 

and justly wondered. Some may 
even recollect, when, years ago, Frau- 
enhofer first announced their exist- 
ence, how opticians everywhere 
mounted their most homogeneous 
prisms, and gazed at the spectrum 
eager to see them, and how many 
looked in vain. Of course, the failure 
was ascribed to the imperfection of 
their prisms, and not to their own 
defective skill. One philosopher wo 
remember, then already distinguished, 
and whom now all delight to honour, 
of whom it w r as told that having 
obtained one of the beautifully perfect 
prisms of Frauenhofcr’s own manu- 
facture, he was still unable to see the 
lines; but that another who had seen 
them came to his aid, instructed him 
how to look, and in an instant lie not 
only clearly saw them, but exclaimed 
with wonder at his own blindness. 
Such were our own sensations also 
when first we saw them. Was it, 
then, a reproach to Sir Isaac Newton 
and his successors that these lines 
escaped them ? The same reproach 
might be made to the predecessors of 
almost every discoverer in every walk 
of modern science. Many before him 
probably had looked from the same 
spot, with similar advantages for see- 
ing, and had not seen. Hut they had 
gazed without any special object or 
previous instruction, and they had 
failed to discern what another coming 
after them, prepared to look for it, 
and knowing what it was like, and 
where likely to he, would have at 
once descried. 

Hence the discovery of most of the 
rich mines in past times was the re- 
sult of some unlooked-for accident 
happening generally to naturally- 
observant but ignorant men. Thus 
Jacob says of the mines in the 

Hartz — 

• 

“ There are various conflicting opinions 
among the learned in antiquities' respect- 
ing the discovery of the mineral wealth of 
the Hartz. The most probable accounts 
fix it in tlio tenth century; and the tradi- 
tion is, that a hunter of the name of 
Hamm, when engaged in the chase, had 
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fastened his horse to a tree, who, by 
pawing with his feet, had scraped away 
the soil, and thereby discovered some 

minerals; that specimens of them were 

sent to the Emperor Otho, to whom all 
minerals, as regalities of the Empire, 
belonged, and who sent expert miners to 
examine the district, from Franconia-.” — 
(Jacob, i. p. 254.) 

And again of the mines of Saxony — 

The mines of Saxony were first dis- 
covered in the tenth cen airy, when the 
whole district in which they arc situated 
was covered with wood and without in- 
habitants. Some carriers from flalle, on 
their way to liohemia, whither they car- 
ried salt, observing metallic substances in 
the tracks made by the wheels some of 
these were taken up and sent to Guslar 
to be examined, when they were found 
to consist of lead with a considerable 
quantity of silver. This led to the esta- 
blishments for mining, which have con- 
tinued, with some variations in their 
products, from the year 1 IfiO to the pre- 
sent day.*'- (Jacob, i. p. 252. > 

And of the mines of i’otosi — 

“ In the latter end of the year 1545 
the mines of the Ferro do Potosi were 
accidentally discovered. According to 
the account, of Herrera, the discovery was 
owing to an Indian hunter, J Mego llualea, 
who, in pulling up a shrub, observed fila- 
ments of pure silver about the rods. On 
examination the mass was found to be 
enormous, and a very great, part of the 
population was thereby drawn to the spot, 
and employed in extracting the metal. 
A city soon sprang up, though in a dis- 
trict of unusual sterility. The mountain 
was perforated on all sides, and the pro- 
duce, in a few of the first, years, exceeded 
whatever has been recorded of the richest 
mines in the world.”- -(Jacob, ii. p. f>7.) 

And so with the discovery of the 
rich washings of California. As early 
as the time of Queen Anne, Captain 
Sheldrake, in command of an English 
privateer on the coast, discovered 
that the black sands of the rivers — 


snch as the washers now find at the 
bottom of their rockers — yielded gold 
largely, and pronounced the whole 
country to be rich in gold. But it 
remained in the hands of the Indians 
and the Jesuit fathers till 1820, when 
California was made a territory of the 
Mexican commonwealth, and a small 
party of adventurers came in. Cap- 
tain Sheldrake and his published opi- 
nions had then been long forgotten,*' 
and accident made knowu again 
the golden sands in 1848, after the 
territory had been ceded to, and was 
already attracting ad venturers from, 
the United States. 

“ The discoverer was Mr Marshall, who, 
in September 1847, had contracted with 
Captain Sutter to build a saw-mill near 
some piuc woods on t lie American Fork, 
now a well-known feeder of the Sacra- 
mento river. fn the spring of 1840 the 
saw- mill was nearly ready, the dam and 
race being constructed : but, when the 
water was set on to the wheel, the tail- 
race was found too narrow to let the 
water through .quick enough. Mr Mar- 
shall, to save work, let the water right 
into the race with a strong stream, so as 
to sweep the race wider a ml deeper.. 
This it did, and a great bank of gravel 
and mud was driven to* the foot of the 
race. One day, Mr Marshall, on walking 
down the race to this bank, saw some 
glittering hits on the upper edge, and, 
having gathered a few, examined , them 
and conjectured their value. He went 
down to Sutter's Fort and told the cap- 
tain. and they agreed to .keep it a secret 
until a certain grist mill of the captain’s 
was finished. The news got. about, how- 
ever ; a cunning Yankee carpenter having 
followed them in their visit 1o the iuili- 
raee, and found out the gold scales. 

Forthwith the news spread. The first 
workmen were, lucky, and in a few weeks 
some gold was sent to San Francisco, and 
speedily the town was emptied of people. 
In three months there were four thousand 
men at the diggings-— Indians having been 
hired, eighty soldiers deserted from the 


H We leave our readers to form their own opinion of the following passage from Mr 
Theodore John on’s “ Sights in the Hold Region Speaking of the Padres of the 
old mission of San Francisco Dolores, he says, h That these priests were cognisant 
of the abundance of the precious metal at that period is now well known : but they 
were, members of the extraordinary society of the desuits, which, jealous of its all- 
pervading influence, and dreading the effect of a large Protestant emigration to the 
western as well as to the eastern shores of America, applied its powerful injunctions 
of secrosy to the members of the order ; and their faithful obedience, during so long 
a period, is another proof both of the strength and the danger of their organisation 
(Second Edition, p. 104.) 
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American posts, and runaways getting up 
from the ships in the harbour. Such ships 
as got away carried news to Europe aud 
the United States; aud, by the beginning 
of 1810, both sides of the Atlantic were 
in agitation/ ’ — (VV yi.d, pp. 3-4, 35.) 

But when no accident has inter- 
vened to force the discovery upon the 
unsuspecting or unobservant, it has 
sometimes happened that great riches, 
unseen by others, have been discovered 
by persons who knew what to look 
for, what were the signs of the pre- 
sence of the thing sought, aud who 
had gone to particular places for the 
purpose of exploration. Such was 
the case in Australia. 

The preliminary history of the 
Australian discovery is peculiar. 
From what he had seen of the Ural, 
and had learned of the composition of 
the chief meridian mountain ridge of 
Australia, Sir Roderick Murchison 
publicly announced, in 1845, his belief 
that Australia was a country in which 
gold was likely to be found — recom- 
mended that it should be sought for, 
and even memorialised the home 
government on the subject/* But 
•although this opinion and recommen- 
dation were inserted and commented 
upon in the colonial newspapers — 
although the Rev. W. B. Clarke pub- 
lished letters predicting, for reasons 
given, the discovery of gold deposits 
in California and Australia— although 

“Sir Francis Forbes of Sydney sub- 
sequently published and circulated in 
New South Wales a paper, in which he 
affirmed in the strongest maimer, on 
scientific data, the existence of gold for- 
mations in New Holland— although a 
colonial geologist had been sent out some 
years before and was settled at Sydney — 
and lastly, although one part of the pre- 
diction was soon so wonderfully fulfilled 
by the Californian discoveries — yet 
even the discoveries in California did 
not arouse the New Hollanders to ade- 
quate research f ', though reports were 
spread of wonderful discoveries in Vic-' 
foria and Sorffch Australia, which were 
speedily discredited. It was reserved 
for a gentleman New South Wales, 
Mr Edward JlanirL^nd Hargraves, to 
make the definite, discoveries, lie ap- 
pears to have acted WeWndently of all 
previous views on.fhe subject; but having 
acquired experience in California, and 


being struck with the resemblance be- 
tween the Californian formations and 
those of New Holland, he determined on 
a systematic search for gold, which he 
brought to a successful issue ou the 12th 
of February of this year 1S50, by the 
discovery of gold diggings in the Bathurst 
and Wellington districts, and which he 
prosecuted until lie had ascertained the 
existence of gold sands in no less than 
twelve places.” — (Wylij, p. 30.) 

When this was made known by 
Mr Hargraves in a formal report to 
the authorities at Sydney, in April 
1850, they then. (!) despatched the 
provincial geologist to examine the 
localities, and confirm the discoveries 
of Mr Hargraves! But the public 
did not wait for such confirmation. 
On the 1st of May the discoveries 
became known in Sydney*. In thou- 
sands the people forsook the city’, the 
villages, cattle stations, and farms, in 
the interior, for the neighbourhood of 
Bathurst, where the gold had been 
found. Sumuierliill Creek alone soon 
numbered its four thousand diggers, 
who thence speedily spread themselves 
along the other head waters of the 
Darling and Murrumbidgee — rivers 
flowing westward from the inland 
slope of the mountain ridge, (Blue 
Mountains and Liverpool range,) 
which runs nearly' parallel to the 
south-eastern coast of Australia, and 
at the distance from it of about one 
hundred miles. Near Bathurst the 
summit of the ridge attains, in Mount 
Canobolus, a height of 41 (>1 feet. In 
numerous places among the feeders 
of these streams, which themselves 
unite lower down to form the main 
channel of 'he Murray', gold was 
speedily found. It was successfully 
extracted also from the upper course 
of the Hunter River, and from the 
channel of Cox’s River — both de- 
scending from the eastern slope of the 
same ridge, within the province of 
New South Wales. In the province 
of Victoria, the feeders of the CHenclg 
and other rivers, which descend from 
the southern prolongation of the same 
chain — the Australian Pyrenees — 
have yielded large quantities of gold ; 
and recently, Geelong and Melbourne 
have become the scene of an excite- 
ment scarcely inferior to that which 


Reports qf British Association for 1849— Appendix, p. 03. 
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ha s longer prevailed in the country 
round Bathurst. South Australia also, 
where the main river, Murray, passes 
through it to the sea at Adelaide, has 
been reported to contain the precious 
metal. So suddenly does the first 
spark of real fire spread into a great 
flame of discovery — so clearly can all 
eyes sec, when taught how to look, 
what to look for, and in what ci rerun - 
stances. 

But in New South Wales, and in 
the province of Victoria, the excite- 
ment, and the zeal and success in 
digging, have up to the latest advices 
been the greatest. In the beginning 
of June 1850, the Governor- General 
had already bestowed a grant of £50o 
upon Mr Hargraves, and an appoint- 
ment of £.850 a- year, as acknowledg- 
ments of his services — acknowledg- 
ments he well deserved, but which 
might have been saved honourably to 
the colony, and creditably to science, 
had the recommendation made five 
years before by geologists at home, 
and by scientific colonists, been at- 
tended to. In the same month the 
Sir Thomas Arbuthnot sailed from 
Sydney for England with VI 000 worth 
of gold already among her cargo. The 
success of the explorers continues un- 
checked up to the latest arrivals from 
Australia. 44 When I left, on the 
10t.li of August 1851, 1 ” says the cap- 
tain of one of her Majesty's ships of 
war, in a. letter now before us “ there 
was then weekly coming into Sydney 
£18,000 of gold. One lump has been 
found one hundred and six pounds in 
weight.” lie adds, and we believe 
many are of this opinion, 41 that it 
appears to be one immense gold field, 
and that California is already thrown 
into the shade.” The news of five 
months' later date only give additional 
strength to all previous announce- 
ments, anticipations, and predictions. 

Now, in reflecting on these remark- 
able and generally unexpected dis- 
coveries, an enlightened curiosity 
suggests such questions as these : — 
What arc the conditions geographical, 
physical, or geological, on which the 
occurrence of gold deposits depends? 
Why has the ability to predict, as in 
the Australian case, remained so long 
unexercised, or been so lately acquir- 
ed ? What arc the absolute extent, 
and probable productive durability, 


of the gold regions newly brought to 
light? What their extent and rich- 
ness compared with those known at 
former periods, or with those which 
influence the market for precious 
metals now? What the influence 
they arc likely to exercise on the 
social and financial relations of Eu- 
ropean countries? What the effect 
they will have on the growth and 
commerce of the States which border 
the racific, or which arc washed by 
the Indian and Australian seas? In 
the present article we propose to 
answer a few of these questions. 

And, first, as to the G cograph}’ of the 
question. There are no limits either 
in latitude or longitude, as used to 
be supposed, within which gold de- 
posits are confined — none within 
which they are necessarily most 
abundant. In old times, the opinion 
was entertained that the precious 
metals favoured most the hot and 
equatorial regions of the earth. But 
the mines of Siberia, as far north as 
fi>9 of latitude, and the deposits of 
California, supposed to extend into 
Oregon, and even into Russian Ame- 
rica, alone show the absurdity of this 
opinion. 

Nor does the physical character of 
a country determine in any degree 
whether or not it shall be productive, 
of gold. It may, like Califqftiia, 
border the sea, or be far inland, like 
the Ural slopes, or the Steppes of the 
Kirghis ; it may be flat, and of little 
elevation, or it may abound in 
streams, in lakes, and in mountains ; — 
none of these conditions arc necessa- 
rily connected with washings or veius 
of gold. It is true that mountain 
chains are usually seen at no great 
distance from localities rich in golden 
sands, and that metalliferous veins 
often cut through the mountains 
themselves. But these circumstances 
are independent of the mountains as 
mere physical features. It is not 
because there are mountains in a 
country that it is rich in gold, else 
gold mines would be far more frequent; 
and mountainous regions, like ou” 
own northern counties, would abound 
in mineral wealth. It is the nature 
of the rocks of which a country con- 
sists — its geological ami chemical cha- 
racters, in other words, which deter- 
mine the presence or absence of the 
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most coveted of metals. Humboldt, 
indeed, supposed, from his observa- 
tions, that, to be productive of gold, 
the chain of mountains which skirt 
the country must have a meridional 
direction. But further research lias 
shown that this is by no means a 
necessary condition, although hither- 
to, perhaps, more gold has been met 
with in the neighbourhood of chains 
which have a prevailing north or 
south direction than of any other. 
We may safely say, therefore, that 
there are no known physical laws or 
conditions, by the application or pre- 
sence of which the existence of gold 
can with any degree of probability be 
predicted. 

Let us study for a little, then, the 
geology of a region of gold. 

Firsts Every general reader nowa- 
days is aware that the crust of our 
globe consists of a series of beds of 
rock, laid one over the other, like 
the leaves of a book,* and that of 
these the lowest layers, like the 
courses of stone in the wall of a 
building, are the oldest, or were the 
first laid down. These rocky beds 
are divided into three groups, of which 
the lowest, on oldest, is called the 
primary ; the next in order, tiie se- 
condary ; and the uppermost, or new- 
est, the tertiary. 

Snout l. That in certain parts of 
the world this outer crust of rocks is 
broken through by living Volcanoes, 
which, with 'intermissions more or 
less frequent, belch forth flames and 
smoke, with occasional torrents of 
burning lava. That where, or when, 
the cause of such eruptions is not 
sufficiently powerful to produce living 
volcanoes, earthquakes arc occasioned ; 
cracks or fissures, more or less wide, 
arc produced in the solid rocks ; smok- 
ing ftimcroles appear; and vapour- 
exhaling surfaces show that tires, 
though languid and dormant for the 
time, still exist beneath. That be- 
sides the rocks of lava they have 
poured out, these volcanic agencies 
change *he surface of a country more 
widely still by the alterations they 
gradually effect upon the previously 
existing slaty, calcareous, or sand- 
stone rocks ; converting limestone 
into marble, and baking sandstone into 
more or less homogeneous quartz, and 
common slates or hardened clays into 


mica slates, gneiss, and granite-like 
rocks. That such volcanic agencies, 
producing similar phenomena, have 
existed in every geological epoch ; and 
though the evidences of these are 
most extensive and distinct, perhaps, 
among the rocks of the oldest, or pri- 
mary period, that they are liuinerons 
and manifest also among those of the 
secondary and tertiary periods. 

Third , That rocks of eveiy age and 
kind, when exposed to the action of 
the air, the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
the beating of the rains, the force of 
flowing water, the dash of the incon- 
stant si*a, and other natural agencies, 
crumble down, wear away, or are torn 
asunder into fragments of every size. 
These, either remain where they are 
formed, or are carried by winds and 
moving waters to distances, some- 
times very great, but which are de- 
pendent oil the force of the wind or 
water which impel them, and on the 
size or density of the fragments them- 
selves. Thus are our shores daily 
worn away by the action of the sea, 
and the fragments distributed along 
its bottom by the tides and currents ; 
and thus, from the far northern moun- 
tains of America, does the Missouri 
bring down detached fragments thou- 
sands of miles into the Gulf of Mexico, 
whence the Gulf Stream carries them 
even to the icy Spitzbergen. 

Fourth , That over all the solid 
rocks, almost everywhere is spread a 
covering of this loose, and, for the 
most part, diifted matter, consisting 
of sands, gravels, and clays. These 
overspread not oulv valleys and 
plains, but hill-sides and slopes, and 
sometimes even mountain- tops, to a 
greater or less depth. 'There are com- 
paratively few spots where these loose 
materials do not cover and conceal 
the native rocks; but in some locali- 
ties, and especially in wide plains and 
deep river valleys, they are sometimes 
met with in accumulations of enor- 
mous depth. In our own island, a 
depth of two hundred feet of such 
superficial sands, gravels, and clays, 
is by no means unusual. They are 
often sorted into beds alternately 
coarse and fine, evidently by the ac- 
tion of moving water ; and while the 
great bulk of the fragments of which 
our English gravels consist can gene- 
rally be traced to native rocks at 
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no great distance from the spots on 
which they rest, yet among them are 
to lie found fragments also, which 
must have been brought from Nor- 
way, and other places, many hun- 
dred miles distant. 

On the surface of these drifted 
masses we generally live, and from 
the soils they form we extract by til- 
lage the means of life. 

Fifth , That these, occasionally 
thick, beds of drifted matter — drift 
we shall for brevity call it — are in 
some places cut through by existing 
rivers, the beds of which run between 
high banks of clay, sand, or gravel, 
which the action of the, stream has 
gradually worn and washed away. 
This is seen in many of our own river 
valleys; and ii is especially visible 
along the great rivers of North’ Ame- 
rica. The effect of this wearing ac- 
tion is to remove, mix up, and re- 
distribute, towards the river's mouth, 
the materials which have been scoop- 
ed out by the cutting water, and thus 
to produce, on a small scab*, along 
the river’s bed, what had long Indore 
been done in the large, when the entire 
bed of drift through which the river 
liows was itself spread over the plain 
or valley by more mighty waters. 

These things being understood, a 
very wide geological examination of 
gold-bearing localities has shown — 

First, 'I’li at gold rarely occurs in 
available quantity in any of the stra- 
tilied rocks, except in those which 
belong to the primary or oldest group, 
and in these, only when or where they 
have been, more or less, disturbed or 
altered by ancient volcanic or volca- 
nic-///^ 1 action ; by the intrusion, for 
example into cracks and hollows, of 
veins and masses of serpentine, gran- 
ite, syenite, ami other igneous rocks, 
in a melted or semi-fluid state. 

Second, That among these primary 
Stratified rocks a subdivision, to which 
the name of Silurian was given by Sir 
Koderick Murchison, has hitherto, as 
a whole, proved by far the richest in 
this kind of mineral wealth ; though 
the slate- rocks below, and the sand- 
stones and limestones above, in fa- 
vourable circumstances, may be equal- 
ly gold-bearing. 

Third , That the drifted .sands and 


gravels, in which gold-washing is 
profitable, occur only in the proxi- 
mity, more or less ne^r, of such an- 
cient and altered (so called metamor- 
phic) rocks. They are, in fact, the 
fragments of such rocks broken up, 
pounded, and borne to their present 
sites by natural causes, operating 
long ages ago, but similar in kind to 
those which now degrade and carry 
away to lower levels the crumbling 
particles still torn off from our hard- 
est mountains by the ceaseless tooth 
of time. 

Numerous as have been the deposits 
of gold found in various ages and 
countries, they all confirm the general 
geological conclusions above slated. 
The main and most abundant sources 
uf gold which were known to the an- 
cients, occurred among the sands of 
rivers, and amid the gravels and shin- 
gles which formed their banks. Such 
were the gold-washings in the beds of 
the Pliasis, the Pactolus, the Po, the 
Douro, the Tagus, and the mountain 
streams wlihji descended from the 
alpine heights of Greece, of Italy, of 
America, of Am a Minor, and of many 
other countries. These rivers all de- 
scend from, or, early on their way, 
pass through or anion*, ancient rocks, 
generally old and altered ►Silurian 
strata, such as those we have spoken 
of, in which the gold originally exist- 
ed, and frpm which the existing rivers, 
since they' ‘assumed their present chan- 
nels, have in some few. eases, and to a 
small amount, separated and brought 
it down. Aud if in any region, as in 
Nubia, Hungary, Bohemia, and Ma- 
cedonia, * the ancient or mediaeval 
nations followed up their search to 
the sources of the rich rivers, and 
were successful in finding and extract- 
ing gold from the native rocks, later 
explorations, wherever made, have 
shown that these mines were situated 
among old aud disturbed deposits of 
the primary and Silurian age. 

The more modern discoveries in 
America, Siberia, and elsewhere, prove 
the same. So that, among geologists, 
it is at present received as an esta- 
blished fact, that the primary, the so 
called azoic and palaeozoic rocks, are 
the only great repositories of native 
gold. 


Jacob, i. chap, x, passim. 
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There arc no known laws, either 
physical or chemical, by which the 
almost exclusive presence of gold in 
these ancieut rocks can be accounted 
for or explained. A conjecture has 
been hazarded, however, to which wc 
shall for a moment advert. 

From the fissures and openings 
which abound in volcanic neighbour- 
hoods, gases and vapours arc now 
seen continually to arise. Whatever 
is capable of being volatilised — driven 
off in vapour, that is — by the existing 
heat, rises from beneath till it reaches 
the open air, or some comparatively 
cool spot below the surface, where it 
condenses and remains. Such was 
the case also in what we may call the 
primary days of geology. 

Gold is one of the few metals which 
occur, for the most part, in the native 
or metallic and malleable state. But 
in this state it is not volatile, and 
could not have been driven up in va- 
pour by ancient subterranean heat. 
But, as in the case of many oilier 
metals, the prevailing belief is, that it 
has been so volatilised- -not in the 
metallic state, however, but in some 
form of chemical combination in which 
it is capable of being volatilised. No 
such combinations are yet known, 
though their existence is not incon- 
sistent with — may in fact be inferred 
from — our actual knowledge. 

It* is further supposed that, at the 
period when the primary rocks were 
disturbed by intrusions of granites, 
porphyries, serpentines, greenstones, 
Ac., which we have spoken of as 
volcanic-like phenomena, the ele- 
mentary bodies, which, by their union 
with the gold, are capable of render- 
ing it volatile, happened to exist more 
abundantly than at the period of any 
of those other disturbances by which 
the secondary and tertiary rocks were 
affected ; and that this is the reason 
why signs of gold-bearing exhalations, 
and consequently gold-bearing veins, 
are rare in the rocks of the newer 
epochs. 

According to this view of the intro- 
duction of gold into the fissures and 
veins „f the earliest rocks, its pre- 
sence is due to what we may call the 
fortuitous and concurrent presence in 
the under crust of other elementary 
substances along with the gold, which 
by uniting with it could make it vola- 


tile, rather than to’ the action or 
influence of any widely- operating 
chemical or physical law. The ex- 
planation itself, however, it will bo 
remembered, is merely conjectural, 
and, we may add, neither satisfac- 
tory nor free from grave objections. 
But from the geological facts we 

have above stated, several vcryintcr- 
i sting consequences follow, such as — * 

Firsts That wherever the rocks wc 
have mentioned occur, and altered as 
we have described, the existence and 
discovery of gold are rendered pro- 
bable. Physical conditions may not 
be equally propitious everywhere. 
Broad valleys and favourable river 
channels may not always coexist with 
primary rocks traversed by old vol- 
canic disturbances ; or the ancient 
sands and shingles with which the 
particles of abraded gold were origi- 
nally mixed may, by equally ancient 
currents, have been scoured out of 
existing valleys, and swept far away. 
But these arc matters oi‘ only secon- 
dary consideration, to be ascertained 
by that personal exploration which a 
previous knowledge of the geological 
structure will justify and encourage. 

Whenever the geology of a new- 
country becomes known, therefore, it 
becomes possible to predict the pre- 
sence or absence of native gold, in 
available quantities, with such a de- 
gree of probability as to make public 
research a national, if not an indivi- 
dual duty. This led Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison to foretell the discovery of gold 
in Australia, as we have already ex- 
plained ; and similar knowledge places 
similar predictions within the power 
of other geologists. 

We happen to„ have before us, at 
this present moment, a geological map 
of Nova Scotia. Two such maps have 
been published, one by Messrs Alger 
and Jackson, of Boston, and another 
by Dr Gesner, late colonial geologist 
for ihe province of New Brunswick. 
In these maps the north-western part 
of the province is skirted by a fringe 
of old primary rocks, partly mefca- 
morphic, and sometimes fossil iferous, 
and resting on a back ground of ig- 
neous rocks, which cover, according to 
Gesner, the largest portion of this end 
of the province. Were wc inclined to 
try our hand at a geological predic- 
tion, we should counsel our friends in 
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the vale of Annapolis to look out for 
yellow particles along the course af 
the Annapolis river, and especially at 
the mouths and up the beds of the 
cross streams that descend into the 
valley from the southern highlands. 

Nature, indeed, has given the Nova 
Scotians in this Annapolis valley a 
miniature of the more famed valley of 
the Sacramento. Their north and 
* ou th mou n t ai n s represen t resp ecti vely 
the coast range and the Sierra Nevada 
of the Sacramento Basin. The tribu- 
taries in both valleys descend chiefly 
from the hills on the left of the main 
rivers. The Sacramento and the An- 
napolis rivers both terminate in a lake 
or basin, and each finally escapes 
through a narrow chasm in the coast 
ridge by which its terminating basin 
communicates with the open sea. The 
( lut of Digbv is, in the small, what 
the opening into the harbour of San 
Francisco now called the “ Holden 
(late” and the “Narrows” is in 
the large; and if the Sacramento 
has its plains of drifted sand 
and gravel, barren and unpropi- 
tious to the husbandman, the An- 
napolis river, besides its other poor 
lands, on which only the sweet fern 
luxuriates, has its celebrated Ayles- 
fu rd sand plain, or devil's goose pas- 
ture — a broad flat “given up to the 
geese, who are so wretched that the 
foxes won't eat them, they hurt their 
teeth so bad.” Then the south moun- 
tains, as we have said, consist of old 
primary rocks, such as may carry 
gold — disturbed, traversed by dykes, 
and changed or metamorphosed, 
as gold-bearing rocks usually are. 
Whether quartz veins abound in them 
we. cannot tell ; but the idle boys of 
Clare, Digby, Clements, Annapolis, 
Aylesford, and Iforton, may as well 
keep their eyes about them, and the 
woodmen, as they hew and float down 
the pine logs for the supply of the Bos- 
ton market. A few days spent with 
a “ long Californian Tom,” in rocking 
the Aylesford and other sands and 
gravel-drifts of their beautiful valley, 
may not prove labour in vain. What 
if the rich nlluvials of Horton and 
Cornwallis should hide beneath more 
glittering riches, and more suddenly 


enriching, than the famed crops of 
which they so justly boast ? Geolo- 
gical considerations also suggest that 
the streams which descend from the 
northern slopes of the Cobcquid 
Mountains should not be overlooked, 
it may well be that the name given 
to Cap d’Or by the early French set- 
tlers two hundred years ago, may 
have had its origin in the real, npd 
not in the imaginary presence of glit- 
tering gold. 

But to return from this digression. 
S'crnnd, The same facts which thus 
enable us to predict or to suggest in- 
quiry, serve also to test the truth or 
falsehood of ancient, traditions regard- 
ing the former fruitfulness in gold of 
countries which now possess only the 
fading memory of such natural but 
bygone wealth. Our geological maps 
direct us to European countries, in 
which all the necessary geological 
conditions coexist, and in which, 
were the world still young, a geolo- 
gist would stake a fair reputation on 
the hazard of discovering gold. But 
the art of extracting gold from auri- 
ferous sands is simple, and easily 
practised. It is followed as success- 
fully by the black barbarians of Africa 
as by the whitest savages of Cali- 
fornia. The longer a country has 
been inhabited, therefore, by a people 
among wlior.1 gold is valued, the less 
abundant tie region is likely to be in 
profitable washings of gold. The 
more w ill it approach to the condition 
of Bohemia, where gold prevailed to 
a great extent, and was very pro- 
ductive in the middle ages, though it 
lias been long worked out, and the 
very localities of its mines forgotten.* 
Were it to become, for example, a 
matter of doubtful tradition, which 
the historian was inclined to pass by, 
that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
three hundred men were employed 
near Elvan’sFoot— not far, wo believe, 
from Wanlockhead in Scotlaud — at a 
place called the Gold Scour, in wash- 
ing for the precious metal, who in a 
few summers collected as mu elms was 
valued at £100,000 ; or that in 1790, 
ten thousand pounds’ worth. of gold 
was collected in the alluvial soil of a 
small district in Wicklow— the geolo- 


Murchison— Reports of British Association, 1349, (Appendix, pp. Cl, 62.) 
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gist would come to his aid and assure bably the coast ridge, • also formed 
him that the natural history of the lines of rocky islands or peaks, which 
neighbourhood rendered the occur- withstood the fury of the waves, 
rcuce of gold probable, aud the tradi- and, if they were covered with ice, 
tions, therefore, worthy of reliance. the wearing and degrading action 

Third, They explain, also, why it also of the moving glaciers. The 
is that, where streams flowing from spoils of the crumbling rocks sank 
one slope of a chain or ridge of inoun- into the .waters, and were distributed 
tains arc found to yield rich returns to by tides and currents along the 
the gold- seekers, those which descend bottom of the valley. The narrow 
from the opposite slope often prove opening through the coast chain, by 
wholly unproductive. In the Ural, which the bay of San Francisco now 
rich mines occur almost solely on the communicates with the Northern 
eastern, or Siberian slope of the great Pacific, would, at the period wo speak 
chain. On the western, or European of, prevent the debris of the Nevada 
slope, a few T inconsiderable miues only rocks from being washed out into the 
are worked. So, as yet, in the Sierra main basin of the Pacific, and this 
Nevada in California, the chief trea- would enable the metallic, as well as 
sures occur in the feeders of the Sa- the other spoils of those rocks, to 
cramento and Sail Joaquin rivers, accumulate in the bottom, and along 
which descend from its western side, the slopes of what is now the valley 
The eastern slope, which bills tow ards of California. 

the broad arid valley of the Mormons, By a great physical change the 
is as yet uu famed, and may probably country was lifted out of the sea, 
never prove rich in gold. These cir- either at once or by successive stages, 
emnstauccs are accounted for by the and it presented then the appearance 
fact that, in the U ral/the older rocks, of a valley long and wide, covered 
of which w'e have spoken as being almost every where by a deep clothing 
especially gold-bearing, form the east- of sands, gravels, aud shingles, with 
era slope of the ridge only, the western which were intermingled — not without 
flank of the jrange being covered for some, degree of method, but at various 
the most part by rocks of a more depths, and in various proportions — 
modern epoch. The same may be the lumps and grains of metallic gold 
the case also with the Sierra Nevada which had formerly existed in the 
where it is still unexplored , and the rocks, ofwhieh the sands aud shingles 
Utah Lake, though remote, by its had formed a part, 
saltness lends probability to this And now the tiny streams, which 
conjecture. ■ had formerly terminated their short 

Fourth, and lastly, they make clear courses in the sea itself, flowed down 
the distinction between the u dry and the mountain slopes, united their 
wet digging’ we read of in our Cali- waters in the bottom, and formed 
fornian news — why in so many coun- large rivers. These gradually cut 
tries the beds of rivers have been their way Ulto the superficial sands, 
deserted by the gold -finders, ami why washed them as the modem gold - 
the river banks, and even distant dry washer does in his cradle, and col- 
and elevated spots, have proved more lected, in certain parts of their beds, 
productive than the channel itself.* the heavier particles of gold which 

Let us attempt to realise for a they happened to meet with in their 
moment the condition of a country like descent. Hence the golden sands of 
California, at the period, not geologi- the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, 
cally remote, when the gold-bearing and of so many of the rivers celebrated 
drift was spread over its magnificent in ancient story. But the beds of these 
valley. The whole region w r as covered rivers could never be the receptacle 
by tns sea to an unknown depth, of all the gold of such a district. Tiny 
The snowy ridge, (Nevada,) and pro- derived nearly all their wealth from 

* “ Jn the Temeswar Bannat the washings were performed exclusively by the 
gypsies, who display great skill in finding it. They dig chiefly on the banks of the 
river Nera, where more gold is found than in the bottom of the stream.”— Jacoo, i. 
I>. 245. 
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the sands and clays or gravels they 
had scooped out in forming their chan- 
nels ; and as these channels occupy 
only a small fraction of the surface of 
the bottoms and slopes of most, river 
valleys, they could, or were likely to 
contain, only an equally small fraction 
of the mineral wealth of their several 
regions. The more ancient waters 
had distributed the gold throughout 
the whole drift ol the country. The 
river, like a 11 long Tom,” had cradled 
a small part of it, and proved its rich- 
ness. The rest of the drift, if rocked 
by art, would prove equally, it might 
be even more, productive. 

it is in this old virgin drift, usually 
untouched by the river, that the so- 
called, dry diggings are situated. The 
reader will readily understand that, 
while no estimate can be formed of 
the quantity of gold which an entire 
valley like that of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, or which wide 
sandy plains like those of Australia, 
may ultimately yield, yet it will 
require great sagacity to discover, it 
may even be that only accident and 
long lapse of time will reveal, in 
what spots and at what depths the 
gold is most abundantly accumulated, 
and where it will best pay the cost of 
extraction. 

YVe do not now advert to any of 
the other points connected with the 
history of gold on which our geologi- 
cal facts throw light. These, illustra- 
tions are sufficient to show how rich 
in practical inferences and suggestions 
geological and chemical science is, in 
this as in many other special branches 
of mineral inquiry. 

Nor need we sav much in answer 
to our question,- — Why the ability 
to predict, as in the Australian case,” 
or generally to draw such conclusions 
and offer such suggestions and ex- 
planations, has remained so long 
unanswered, or been so lately acquired V 
< J oology and chemistry are both yomjg 
sciences, almost unknown till within 
a few years, rapidly advancing, and 
every day applying themselves more 
widely and directly to those subjects 
which effect the material prosperity 
and individual comforts of mankind. 
Knowledge which was not possessed 
before our day, could obviously neit her 
be applied at all by ancient nations, 
nor earlier by the moderns. 


To the consideration of the abso- 
lute extent and probable productive 
durability of the gold legions newly 
brought to light— of their extent and 
richness compared with those known 
in former times — and of their proba- 
ble effects on the social and financial 
relations of mankind, we shall now 
turn our attention. 

In the preceding part we have ex- 
plained the circumstances in which 
gold occurs — the geological conditions 
which appear to be necessary to its 
occurrence — and where, therefore, we 
may expect to find it. But no con- 
ditions chemical or geological at pre- 
sent known are able to indicate — a 
priori, and apart from personal exami- 
nation and trial — in what quantity 
the precious metal is likely to occur, 
either in the living rocks of a gold- 
bearing district, or in the sands and 
gravels by which it may be covered. 
Yet, next to the fact of the existence 
of gold in a country, the quantity in 
which it is likhly to occur, and the 
length of time during which a profit- 
able yield may be obtained, are the 
questions which most interest, not 
only individuals on the. spot, but all 
other countries to which the produce of 
its mines is usually sent, or from which 
adventurers are likely to proceed. 

YVe have tlready remarked, that. an 
nearly all tl*c gold regions w hich have 
been celebrated in past times, their 
mineral riches have been* for the most 
part extracted from the drifted sands 
and gravels which overspread the 
surface. YY e have also drawn atten- 
tion to the small amount of skill and 
intelligence w hich this extraction re- 
quires. and to the brief time in which 
such washings may be exhausted even 
by ignorant people. Most of our 
modern gold mines are situated in 
similar drifts. We may instance, from 
among the less generally known, those 
of Africa, from which are drawn the 
supplies that come to us yearly from 
the gold coast. 

u Of all the African mines, those of 
Bambouk are supposed to be the richest. 
They are about thirty miles south of the 
Senegal river ; ami the inhabitants are 
chiefly occupied in gold -washing (hiring 
the eight months of dry weather. About 
two miles from Natakou is a small round- 
topped bill, about .*500 feet high, the 
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whole of which is an alluvial formation shell statements as the following, from 
of sand and pulverised emery, with grains trustworthy sources, could not fail to 
of iron ore and gold, in lumps, grains, and have a most Stimulating effect- 
scales. This hill is worked throughout ; 

and it is said the richest lumps arc “ To give you ail instance, however, of 
found deepest. There are 1200 pits or the amount of metal in the soil -which 1 
workings, some 10 feet deep- -but mere had from a miner on the spot, three Eng- 
holes unplanked. This basin includes at li slime n bought a claim, 30 feet by 100 
least 500 square miles. Forty miles feet, for fourteen hundred dollars. It 
iiOTtli, at the foot of the Tabwara moun- had been twice before bought and sold 


tains, are the mines of Semayla, in a bill. 
This is of quartz slate ; and the gold is 
got by pounding the rock in large mor- 
tars. In the river Semayla are alluvial 
deposits, containing emery impregnated 
with gold. The earth is washed by the 
women in calabashes. The mine of 
Nambia is in another part of the Tabwara 
mountains, in a hillock worked in pits. 
The whole gold district of Bambouk is sup- 
posed to extend over 10,nu() square miles. 

tm Close to the Ashantee country is that 
of the Ruukutoos, who have rich gold 
workings, in pits at Bukuuti and Ken- 
tosoe."- ■-( Wyi.o. p. 11.) 

From this description we see that 
all the mines in the Senegal country 
are gold-washings, with the exception 
of those of Semayla, to which we shall 
hereafter allude. No skill is required 
to work them ; and should European 
constitutions .ever permit European 
nations to obtain an ascendancy in 
this part of Africa, such mines may 
ho effectually exhausted before an 
opportunity is afforded for the appli- 
cation of European sk:M. And so 
in California and Australia, should 
the gold repositories Ik; all of the same 
easily explored character, the metal 
may be suddenly worked out by the 
hordes of all classes who have been 
rushing in; and thus the influence of 
the mines may die away after a few 
brief years of extraordinary excite- 
ment. 

When California first became fa- 
mous, the popular inquiry everywhere 
was simply, what amount of immediate 
profit is likely to be realised by an in- 
dustrious adventurer? What indi- 
vidual temptation, in other words, is 
there for me or my connections to join 
the crowd of eager emigrants? 

Parsing over the inflated and sus- 
picious recitals which found their way 
into American and European journals, 


for considerable sums, cadi party who 
sold it supposing it to be nearly ex- 
hausted. In three weeks the English- 
men paid their fourteen hundred dollar?, 
and cleared thirteen dollars a-day be- 
sides for their trouble. This claim, 
which is not an unusually rich one, 
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riches of a spot on the immediate 
banks of the river, whore circum- 
stances had caused n larger propor- 
tion than usual of that gold to 
be collected, or thrown together- 
which the river, in cutting out its 
gravelly channel, had separated or 
rocked out, as we have described in 
the previous part of this article. 
This rich spot, therefore, is by no 
means a fair sample of the country, 
though, from Mr Coke’s matter-of- 
fact language, many might; be. hd 
to think so. Few spots so small in 
size could reasonably be expected to 
yield so rich a store of gold, though 
its accumulation in this spot certainly 
does imply that the quantity of gold 
diffused through the drift of the coun- 
try may in reality be very great. It 
may be so, however, and yet not pay 
for the labour required to extract it. 

That many rich prizes have been 
obtained by fortunate, and steady men 
in these diggings, there can benodoubt ; 
and yet, if we ask what benefit the 
emigrant diggers, as a whole, have ob- 
tained, the information we possess 
shows it to be far from encouraging. 
Oil this subject wc find, in one of the 
books before us, the following infor- 
mation : — f 

w The inaccessibility of the placer*', the 
diseases, the hardships, and the very mo~ 


* A Hide over the Rocky Mountains. By the lion. Hknry 4. Cork, p. .1*59. 

+ Sights in the Gold Region , and Scenes hy the Way . By Tiikopouk J. Johnson*. 

Second Edition. New York, 1850. 
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derate remuneration vomiting to the great 
mass of the miners , were quite forgotten or 
omitted — in the communications and re- 
ports of a few only excepted. 

"A few have made, and will hereafter 
make, fortunes there, and very many of 
those who remain long enough will ac- 
cumulate something; but the great mass, 
all of whom expected to acquire large 
amounts of gold in a short time, must be 
comparatively disappointed. I visited 
California to dig gold, but chose to aban- 
don that purpose rather than expost; life 
and health in the mines ; and as numbers 
were already seeking employment in San 
Crancisco without success, and I had 
neither the means nor the inclination to 
speculate, I resolved to return to ray 
family, and resume my business at home.'" 
— (I\ 207.) 

Thousands, wc believe, havcfollowcd 
Mr Johnson's example; and thousands 
more would have lived longer and 
happier, had they been courageous 
enough, like him, to return home un- 
successful. 

“ The w -tini ate in a former chapter of 
three or four dollars per day per urui, as 
l lie average yield during my late vir-it to 
the gold regions, has been must exten- 
sively and generally confirmed since that 
period. Innumerable letters, and persona 
lately returned from the diggings, (in- 
cluding suec, os.-ful miners,) now iix the 
arcrag*. at from three to four dollars ).»> r 
tiny lbr each digger during the season.” - - 
(l\Ji:!.) 

finis lhr the number of successful 
men may have boon one in every hundred. 
In this estimate those only should he con- 
sidered successful who have rcafizul and 
safely invested th*\r fortune*. The thou- 
sands who thus far have made their for- 
tunes, but are e-till immersed in specu- 
lations, do not belong as yet to the fore- 
going number.’*— (1\ *2-15.) 

This Is applying tlio just principle, 
u Nemo ante obitum bcatus,” which 
is too generally forgotten when the 
first sudden shower of riches falls upon 
ourselves or our neighbours. 

il Individual efforts, as a general rule, 
must prove abortive. So far as my 
knowledge enaVcs me to judge, they 
already have. / do not know of a single 
instance of great success at the min<s oil 
the part of a single member of the pas- 
sengers or ship's company with whom l 
came round Capo Horn : of the former 
there were a hundred, and of the latter 
twenty. Many have returned home, who 
can tell the truth.” — (1\ 2 Kb) 


This last extract does not contain 
Mr* Johnson’s own experience, but 
that of a physician settled at San 
Francisco, from whose communication 
he quotes ; and the same writer adds 
many distressing particulars, which 
we pass by, of the fearful misery to 
which those free men, of tlicir own 
free will, from the thirst of gold, have 
cheerfully exposed themselves. 

** Quid non mortal la pectora co^i- 
Am* ,-.u:ra fames !" ” 

The latest news from Australia 
contains a repetition of the Califor- 
nian experience. A recent Australian 
and Neir Zealand Gazette speaks thus 
of the gold- hunters — 

<c Jn all parts of the colony, labour is 
quitting its legitimate employment for 
the lottery of gold-lnmting ; and, as 
a natural consequence, industrial produce 
is suffering. Abundant as is tlic metal, 
misery among its devotees is quite as 
abundant. The haggard look of the 
luisucceM'ul, returning disheartened in 
search of ordinary labour, is fully 
equalled by the squalor of the successful, 
who, the more they get, appear to labour 
the harder, amid.-t tilth and deprivation 
of every kind, till their wasted frames 
vie with those of their less lucky neigh- 
bours. With all its results, golu-fmding 
is both a body and soul debasing occupa- 
tion; and even amongst so small a body 
of men, the \ioes and degradation* -of 
California arc* being enacted, in spite of 
all wholesome cheek imposed by the 
authorities.” * 

It is indeed a melancholy reflection 
that, wherever such mines of the pre- 
cious metals have occurred, there 
misery of the most extreme kind has 
speedily been witnessed. The cruel- 
ties of the Spanish conquerors towards 
the Indian nations of Mexico and 
Peru, are familiar to all. They are 
now brought back fresh upon our 
memories by the new fortunes and 
prospects of the western shores of 
America. Yet of such cruelties the 
Spaniards were not the inventors. 
They only imitated in the New, what 
thousands of years before the same 
thirst for gold hail led other con- 
querors to do in tlic Old World. 
Diodorus, after mentioning that, in 
the coniines of Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries, there are parts full 
of gold mines, from which, by the 
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labonr of a vast multitude of people, 
much gold is dug, adds — • 

a The kings of Egypt condemn to these 
mines, not only notorious criminals, cap- 
tives in war, persons falsely accused, and 
those with whom the king is offended, 
but also all their kindred and relations. 
These are sent to this work, cither as a 
punishment, or that the profit and gain 
of the king may be increased by their 
labours. There are thus infinite num- 
bers thrust into these mines, all bound in 
fetters, kept at work night and day, and 
so strictly guarded that there is no pos- 
sibility of their effecting an escape. They 
are guarded by mercenary soldiers of 
various barbarous nations, whose lan- 
guage is foreign to them and to each 
other ; so that there are- no means either 
of forming conspiracies, or of corrupting 
those who are set to watch them. They 
are kept to incessant work by the over- 
seer, who, besides, lashes them severely. 
Not the least care is taken of the bodies 
of these poor creatures ; they have not a 
rag to cover their nakedness ; and who- 
soever sees them must compassionate 
their melancholy and deplorable con- 
dition ; for though they may be sick, or 
maimed, or lame, no rest, nor any inter- 
mission of labour, is allowed them. Neither 
the weakness of old age, nor the infir- 
mity of females, excuses any from that 
work to which all are driven by blows 
and cudgels til] at length, borne down by 
the intolerable weight of their misery, 
many fall dead in the midst of their in- 
sifftcrable labours. Thus these miserable 
creatures, being destitute of all hope, 
expect their fut ure days to be worse than 
the present, and long for death as more 
desirable than life.” * 

How truly might wo apply to gold 
the words of Horace — 

li Te semper anted sawa neccpsitas, 

Cluvos trabaleia et ciincos manu, 

(xestaris aheua, nee H'evurua 

LTicus abest, li<(oidiiiiejue plumbum.” 

There was both irony and wisdom 
in the counsel given by the Mormon 
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■* Quoted by Jacob, vol. i. pp. 5(>, 57. 
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leaders to their followers after their 
settlement on the Salt Lake. “ The 
trim use of gold is for paving streets, 
covering houses, making culinary 
dishes ; and when the saints shall 
have preached the gospel, raised 
grain, and built up cities enough, the 
Lord will open up the way for a sup- 
ply of gold to the perfect satisfaction 
of his people.” This kept the mass 
of their followers from moving to the 
diggings of Western California. They 
remained around the lake u to be 
healthy and happy, to raise grain and 
build cities.”t 

But the occurrence of individual 
disappointment, or misery in pro- 
curing it, will not prevent the gold 
itself from afterwards exercising its 
natural influence upon society when 
it has been brought into the markets 
of the world. When the riches of 
California began to arrive, therefore, 
graver minds, whose thoughts were 
turned to the future as much as to the 
present, inquired, ./iVs/, how much gold 
are these new diggings sending into 
the markets V — and, second, how long 
is this yield likely to last? 

1 St, To f lie first of these questions — 
owing to the numerous channels along 
which the gold of California finds its 
way into commerce — it: seems impos- 
sible to obtain more than an approxi- 
mate answer. Mr Theodore Johnson 
(p. 210) estimates the produce for 

18-18. at 8 million dollars. 

18 151, from *22 to .*17 million dollars. 

Or in the latter year, from four to 
seven millions sterling. It would, of 

course, be more in 1S50, as it is 

assumed to be by Mr Wyld, from 
whose pamphlet fp. 22) we copy the 
following table of the estimated total 
yield of gold and silver by all the 
known mines of the world, in the five 
years named in the first column : — 

Silver. Total. 

e 1 0,250,000 

1*8,750,000 I 1,750,000 

0,750,000 1:5,750,000 

7,500,000 25,0011,000 

7,500,000 30,000,000 


i. cotemporary history,! p.227. London, 
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Supposing the Russian mines, from 
which upwards of four millions’ worth 
of the gold of 1848 was derived, to 
have remained equally productive in 
1850 and 1851, this estimate assigns 
a yield of £10,000,000 worth of gold 
to California in 1850, and £15,000,000 
to California and Australia together 
in 1851. 

The New York Herald (October 
:11st, 1851) estimates the produce of 
the Californian mines alone, for the 
years 1850 and 1851, at 

1S50, fltt,5«7,000 dollars, or £13,717,000 
HIM, 75,000,000 „ £15,000,000 

These large returns may be exagge- 
rations, but they profess to be based 
on the custom-house books, and may 
be quite as near the truth as the 
lower sums of Mr Wyld. But sup- 
posing either statement to contain 
only a tolerable guess at the truth, 
it may well induce us anxiously to 
inquire, in the second place, how long 
is such a supply to continue? 

2*/, Two dillerent branches of scien- 
tific inquiry must be followed up in 
order to arrive at anything like a 
satisfactory answer to this second 
question. We must investigate both 
the probable durability of the surface 
diggings, and the probable occurrence 
of gold in the native rocks. 

Now, the duration of profitable 
gold- washing in a region depends, 
Jirsts on the extent of country over 
which the gold is .spread, and the 
universality of its diffusion. Second, 
on the minimum proportion of gold 
ill the sands which will pay for w ash- 
ing ; and this, again, on the price of 
labour. 

The valley of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers, in California, is 
500 miles long, by an average of 50 
miles broad ; comprehending an area, 
therefore, of 25,000 square miles. 

We do not know as yet. over liow 
much of this the gold is distributed ; 
nor whether, after the richest and* 
most accessible spots have been 
hunted out, and apparently exhausted, 
the surface of the country generally 
will admit of being washed over with 
a profit. We cannot draw a conclu- 
sion in reference to this point from 
any of the statements yet published 


as to the productiveness of par- 
ticular spots. But, at the same 
time, we ought to bear a mind that 
deserted spots may often be returned 
to several times, and may yield, to 
more careful treatment, and more 
skilful methods in after years, returns 
of gold not less considerable than 
those which were obtained by the 
first adventurers. Besides, if wc arc 
to believe Mr Theodore Johnson, 

“ There is no reason to doubt that the 
whole range of mountains extending 
from the cascades in Oregon to the Cor- 
dilleras in South America, contain greater 
or less deposits of the precious metals ; 
and it is well known that Sc nor a, the. 
worth cm state of JllwicOy iy equally rich 
in as the a<t/ohitn<j country of yflla 

(Mlifornia . The Mexicans ha ve hitherto 
proved too feeble to resist the warlike 
Apaches in that region, consequently its 
treasure remains eomparatively undis- 
turbed/* - (1\ 23 1 .) 

Passing by Mr Johnson’s opinion 
about the Oregon mountains, what 
he says >f Sonera has probably a 
foundation ill truth, and justifies us 
in expecting from that region a sup- 
ply of gold which may make up for 
any falling off in the produce of the 
diggings of California for many years 
to come. 

The question as to the minimum 
proportion of gold in the sands of 
California, or in those of Australia — 
the state of society, the workmen and 
the tools, in both conn fries being 
much the same which can be ex- 

tracted with a profit, or the minimum 
daily yield which will make it worth 
extracting, has scarcely as yet be- 
come. a practical one. 

As si matter of curiosity, however, 
connected with this subject, it is in- 
teresting to know what is the expe- 
rience of other gold regions in these 
particulars. 

In Bohemia, on the lower part of 
the river Iser, there wore formerly 
gold- washings. “ The sand docs not 
now' yield more than one grain of 
y alt l in a. h undrcdu'cujht ; and it. is 
supposed that so nmcl\ is not regu- 
larly to be obtained. There are at 
present no people searching for gold, 
and there have been none for several 
centuries. 7 This, therefore, may be 


Jacob, i. p. 24(i, note. 
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considered less than the minimum pro- 
portion which will enable washers to 
live even in that cheap country. In the 
famed gold country of Minas Geracs, 
in Brazil, where gangs of slaves are 
employed in washing, the net annual 
amount of gold extracted seems to 
be little more than AM a-head ; and 
in Columbia, where provisions are 
dearer, u a mine, which employs sixty 
slaves, and produces 20 lb. of gold of 
18 carats annually, is considered a 
good estate.”* 

These also approach so near to the 
unprofitable point, that gold-washing, 
where possible,, has long been gra- 
dually giving way, in that country, 
to the cultivation of sugar and other 
agricult ural productions. 

In regard to Siberia, Bose, in his 
account of his visit to the mines <Tf 
the Ural and the Altai, gives the 
results of numerous determinations 
of the proportion of gold in the sands 
which are considered worth washing 
at the various places he visited. 
Thus on the Altai, at Katliarincu- 
burg, near Beresowsk, and at Nei- 
winskoi, near Neujansk, and at 
Wiluyskoi, near Xischni TagiLsk, the 
prnpoi iions . of gold in loo poodsf of 
sand, were respectively — 


Kathiirineiiburi 


( 1.1 to 2.5, or an ave- 
’ ) rage of 1.2 soiotniks. 
Neiwiuskoi, }, solotnik. 

Wiluyskoi, l»i solotnik. 


These arc respectively 72, 26, and 
80 troy grains to the ton of saud ; 


and although the proportion of 26 
grains to the ton is little more than 
is found unworth the extraction from 
the sands of the Iscr, .and implies that 
nearly 19 tons of sand must be washed 
to obtain one troy ounce of gold, yet 
it is found that this washing can in 
Siberia be earned on with a profit. 

In the gold- washings of the East- 
ern slopes of the Ural, near Miask, the 
average of fourteen mines in 1829 was 
about 1J solotniks to the 100 poods, 
or 60 grains to the ton of sand. The 
productive layers varied in thickness, 
from 2 to 10 feet, and were covered 
by an equally variable thickness of 
sand and gravel, which was too poor 
in gold to pay for washing. { 

We have no data, as yet, from 
which to judge of the richness of the 
Californian and Australian sands 
compared with those of Siberia. And, 
if we had, no safe conclusion could be 
drawn from them as to the prolonged 
productiveness of the mines, in con- 
sequence of another interesting cir- 
cumstance, which the prosecution of 
the Uraliau mines lias brought to 
light. It is in every country the case 
that the richest sands are first washed 
out, and thus a gradual falling otf in 
every locality takes place, till spot by 
spot the whole country is deserted by 
the washers. We give an example of 
this falling off* in four of the Ural 
mines in live successive years. The 
yield of gold is in solotniks from the 
100 poods of sand — 




11. 

hi. 

IV. 

1 S 

2.20 Sol . 

1.56 s 

5.6*1 sol. 


1826, 

1.15 „ 

0 22 

2.-16 „ 

7.28 »ol. 

18--7, 

0.61 „ 

0.77 

1.12 

5.0 „ 

1 S2«, 

0.56 

0. 

1.02 

3.52 .. 


As all the Ural diggings exhibit 
this kind of falling off*, it has been 
anticipated, from time to time, that 
the general and total yield of gold by 
the Siberian mines would speedily di- 
minish. But so far have these ex- 
pectations been disappointed, that the 
produce has constantly increased from 
1829 until now. On an average of 
tiii last five years, the quantity of 


gold yielded by the Russian, and 
chielly by the Siberian mines, is now 
greater than that obtained from the 
South American gold mines In their 
richest days. § 

AVliilc, therefore, it is certain that 
the new American and Australian 
diggings will individually, or on each 
spot, become poorer year by year, yet, 
as in Siberia, the extension of the 


Jacob, ii. pp. 262, 26 1. note. 

t A pood is 26 lb. Russian, of which 100 are about 00 Knglish avoirdupois ; and 
l solotnik, l-06th of a Russian pound, or about 65.J troy grains. 

X IIosk, RtUe uach dim Ural, &c., chaps, ii. i v. viii. Rcrlin, 1 842. 

8 Compare Wvr.n, p. 26, with Jacob, ii. pp. 62, 167. 
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search, and the employment of Im- 
proved methods, may not only keep up 
the yield for a long period of years, 
hut may augment the yearly supply 
even beyond what it has yet been. 

But while so much uncertainty 
attends the consideration of the ex- 
tent, richness, and durability of mines 
situated in the gold-bearing sands 
and gravels, something more precise 
aud definite can be arrived at in re- 
gard to the gold-bearing rocks. In 
nearly all the gold countries of past 
times, .the chief extraction of the pre- 
cious metal, as we have said, has been 
from the drifted sands. It is so also 
now in Siberia, and it was naturally 
expected that the same would be the 
rase in California. And as other coun- 
tries ‘had for a time yielded largely, 
and then become exhausted, so it was 
predicted of this new region, and it 
was too hastily asserted that tiic in- 
creasing thousands of diggers who were 
employed upon its sands must render 
pre-eminently shortlived its gold- 
bearing capability. This opinion was 
based upon the two considerations — 
Jirst, that there is no source of repro- 
duction for these golden sands, inas- 
much as it is only in very rare cases 
that existing rivers have brought 
down from native rocks the metallic 
particles which give their value to the 
sands aud gravels through which they 
flow — and second, that no available 
quantity of gold was likely to be found 
in any living rocks. 

But in respect of the living rocks, 
two circumstances have been found to 
coexist in California, which have not 
been observed in any region of gold- 
washings hitherto explored, and which 
are likely to have much effect on the 


special question we are now consider- 
ing. These two circumstances are the 
occurrence of numerous and, it is said, 
extensive deposits of the precious 
metals in the solid quartz veins among 
the spurs of the Sierra Nevada, and of 
apparently inexhaustible beds of the 
ores of quicksilver. 

The discovery of gold in the native 
rock was by no means a novelty. 
The ancient Egyptians possessed 
mines in the Sahara and other neigh- 
bouring mountains. “ This soil,” 
says Diodorus, 11 is naturally black ; 
but in the body of the earth there 
are many veins shining with white 
marble, (quartz?) and glittering with 
all sorts of bright metals, out of 
which those appointed to be overseers 
cause the gold to be dug by the 
labourers — a vast multitude of 
people.” * 

At Alteubcrg also, in Bohemia, in 
the middle ages, the mixed metals 
(gold and silver) were found in beds 
of gneiss ; f and, at present, in the 
Ural and Altai, a small portion of the 
gold obtained i§ extracted from quartz 
veins, which penetrate the granite 
and other rocks ; but these and other 
cases, ancient and modern, though 
not forgotten, M ere not considered of 
consequence enough to justify the ex- 
pectation of tiuding gold-bearing rocks 
of any consequence in California. It 
is to another circumstance that we 
owe the sc early discovery of such 
rocks in this new' country, and, as in 
so many other instances, to a class of 
men ignorant of what history relates 
iu regard to other regions. 

As early as 1824, the inner country 
of North Carolina w as discovered to 
be productive of gold. The amount 


* J a co r», i. p. f>f>. In copying the above extract from Diodorus, we inserted the 
word quartz in brackets after his word “ marble,*’ under the impression that the old 
Egyptian mines were, like the similar ones in California, really situated in veins of 
quartz, and not of marble. We have since communicated with a gentleman who, 
about twenty years ago, accompanied H. Linant, a French engineer in the service 
of Mehemet Ali, to examine these mines, and he informs us that the gold was really 
found in quartz rein* traversing a black slaty rock. The locality, as may be seen in 
Sharpe’s Chronology and Geography of A ncient Egypt, plate 10, is in the Eastern De- 
sort, about the middle of the great bend of the Nile, and about the 2 1st parallel. The 
samples of rock brought down by M. Linant were considered rich enough to justify 
the despatch of a body of rniuers, who were subsequently attacked by the natives, 
and forced to abandon the place. A strong government would overcome this diffi- 
culty ; and modern modes of crushing and extraction might possibly render the mines 
more productive than ever. A very interesting account of these mines is to he found 
in a work by Quatrcmere do Quincy — “Notice des Pay? coisin * de VEg ypte.” 
t Ibid. p. 247. 
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extracted in that year was only 
6000 dollars, but it had reached in 
1829 to 128,000 dollars. The wash- 
ings were extended both cast and west, 
and finally it was made out that a 
gold region girdles the northern part 
of Virginia, the two Carolinas, and 
Georgia. This region is situated to- 
wards the foot of the mountains, and 
where the igneous rocks begin to dis- 
turb and penetrate the primary strati- 
fied deposits. As the sands became 
poorer in this region, the ardent 
miners had followed up their stream - 
washings to the parent rock, and in 
veins of rusty quartz had discovered 
grains and scales of native gold. To 
obtain these, like the Africans at Sc- 
mayla, they blasted, crushed, and. 
washed the rock. 

Now, among the first who, fired by 
fresher hopes, pushed to the new 
treasure-house in California, came 
the experienced gold- seekers from 
the Carolinian borders. Following 
the gold trail' into the gulches and 
ravines of the Snowy ridge, some of 
them were able to fix their trained 
eyes on quartz veins such as they had 
seen at home, and, scattered through 
the solid rock, to detect sparkling 
grains of gold which might long have 
escaped less practised observers. Aud 
through the same men, skilled in the 
fashion and use of the machinery 
found best and simplest for crushing 
amTscpa rating the gold, the necessary 
apparatus was speedily obtained and 
set to work to prove the richness of 
the new deposits. This richness may 
be judged of by the following state- 
ments : — 

<( Sonic of the chief quartz workings 
.ire in Nevada and Mariposa Co unties, 
but the beat known are on the rancho or 
large estate bought by Colonel Fremont 
from Alvarado, the Mexican governor. 
They are those of Mariposa, Agua Fria, 
Nouveau Monde, West Mariposa, and 
Ave Maria- the first leased by an Ameri- 
can company, the third by a French, and 
the others by English companies. Some 
of the quartz has been assayed for £7000 
in the ton of rock. A Mariposa speci- 
men was in the Great Exhibition. 

'* The Agua Fria mine was surveyed 
and examined by Captain W. A. Jack- 
son, the well-known engineer of Virginia, 
U.S., in October 1 *50, for which purpose 
openings were made by a cross-cut of 
sufficient - depth to test the size of the 


[May, 

vein and the richness of the ore. The 
vein appears to be of a nearly uniform 
thickness — of from three and a half to 
four and a half feet — and its direction a. 
few points to the north of east ; the in- 
clination of the vein being 45°. Of the 
ore, some specimens were transmitted to 
the United States Mint in January 1861 ; 
and the report of the assays then made, 
showed that 277 lb. of ore produced 173 
oz. of gold —value 3222 dollars, or up' 
wards of ,£650 sterling ; being at the 
rate of £5256 a ton. 

w The contents of the vein running 
through the property, which is about 
600 feet iu length, and crops out on si 
hill rising about 150 to 200 foot above 
the level of the Agua Fria (’reek, is esti- 
mated at about 16,000 tons of ore to the 
water level only ; and how far it may 
descend below that, is not at present 
known. * 

“ The West Mariposa mine, under Col- 
onel Fremont’s lease, ha a a vein of quartz 
which runs the whole length of the al- 
lotment, averages six feet in thickness, 
and lias been opened in several places. 
The assay of Messrs Johnson and Mathey 
states that a poor specimen of 11 oz. 
9 dwt. Hi grains, produced of gold 2 
dwt. 17 grains, which would give £1347 
per ton ; and a rich specimen, weighing 
i7 oz. 12 dwt. gave 3 oz, 15 dwt. 0 
grains, being at the rate of ,£24,182 per 
ton/ : — tWvr.D, pp. 30-39.) 

The nature and durability of the 
influence which the discovery and 
working of these rich veins is likely 
to have, depends upon their requiring 
capital, and upon their being in the 
hands of a limited number of adven- 
turers. In' consequence of this they 
cannot be suddenly exhausted, but 
may continue to yield a constant 
supply for an indefinite number of 
years. 

Tn connection with the durability 
of this supply from the quartz veins 
— besides the unsettled question as 
to the actual number and extent of 
such veins which further exploration 
will, make out — there is the additional 
question as to how* deep these veins 
will prove rich in gold. Our readers 
are probably aware that what are 
called veins are walls, more or less 
upright, which rise up from an un- 
known depth through the beds of rock 
which we have described as overlying 
each other like the leaves of a book. 
This wall generally coiwists of a 
dilFercnt material from that of which 
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the rocks themselves consist, and, 
where a cliff occurs, penetrated by 
such veins, can readily be distin- 
guished by its colour from the rocks 
through which it passes. Now, when 
these veins contain metallic minerals, 
it has been long observed that, in de- 
scending from the surface, the mineral 
value of the vein undergoes important 
alterations. Some are rich imme- 
diately under thesurfacc of the ground ; 
others do not become so till a consi- 
derable depth is reached ; while in 
others, again, the kind of mineral 
changes altogether as we descend. 
In Hungary the richest minerals are 
met with at a depth of eighty or a 
hundred fathoms. hi Transylvania, 
veins of gold, in descending, become 
degraded into veins of lead. In Corn- 
wall, some of t lie copper veins in- 
crease iri richness the greater the 
depth to which the mine is carried ; 
while others, which have yielded cop- 
per near the surface, have gradually 
become rich in tin as the depth in- 
creased.* 

Now, in regard to the auriferous 
quartz veins, it is the result, of past 
experience that they are often rich 
in the upper part, but become poorer 
as the explorations are deepened, and 
•40on cease to pay the expense of 
working. In this respect it is just 
possible that the Californian veins 
may not agree with those of the Fral 
and of other regions, though this is a 
point which the lapse of years only 
can settle. Two things, however, are 
in favour of the greater yield of the 
Californian veins than those of other 
countries in past times- that they 
will he explored by a people who 
abound in capital, in engineering skill, 
and in energy, and that it is now 
ascertained that veins may be profit- 
ably rich in gold, though the particles 
are too small to be discerned by the 
naked eye. Thus, while ail the ex- 
ploration* will be made with skill and 
economy, many veins will be mined 
into, which in other countries have 
been passed over with neglect : and 
the ext racism of gold from nil — but 
especially from the poorer sands and 
veins — will be aided by the second 
circumstance to which we have ad- 
verted as peculiar to California, the 


possession of vast stores of quick- 
silver. 

ce The most important, if not the most 
valuable, of the mineral products of this 
wonderful country, is its quicksilver. 
The localities of several mines of this 
metal are already known, but the richest 
yet discovered is the one called Forbes’s 
mines, about sixty miles from San Fran- 
cisco, near San Jose. Originally dis- 
covered and denounced, according to the 
Mexican laws then in force, it fell under 
the commercial management of Forbes of 
Tepic, who also has some interest in it.- 
The original owner of the property on 
which it is situated, endeavoured to set 
aside the validity of the denouncement; 
but whether on tenable grounds or other- 
wise, I know not. At this mine, by the 
employment of a smairnumber of labour- 
ers and two common iron kettles for 
smelting, they have already sold quick- 
silver to the amount of *200,000 dollars, 
and have now some two hundred tons of 
ore awaiting the smelting process. The 
cinnabar is said to yield from sixty to 
eighty per cent of pure metal, and there 
is no doubt that its average product 
reaches fifty per cent. The eii'ect of these 
immensely hen deposits of quicksilver, 
upon the wealth and commerce of the 
world, can scarcely be too highly esti- 
mated, provided they are kept from the 
clutches of the gTeat qicmopolists. Not 
only will its present usefulness in the 
arts he indefinitely extended and in- 
creased by now discoveries of science, but 
the extensive mines of gold and silver in 
Mexico, C-hili, and Peru, hitherto unpro- 
ductive, will now be made available by 
it- application.’* — (Johnson's Sights in the 

(rot* I ,/t\ Ot'/it, p. 201.) 

By mere washing with water, it is 
impossible to extract the finer parti- 
cles tin* l scales of gold either from the 
natural sand or from the pounded rock. 
But an admixture and agitation w r ith 
quicksilver licks up and dissolves 
every shining speck, aud carries it, 
with the fluid metal, to the bottom of 
the vessel. The amalgam, as it is 
called, of gold and quicksilver thus 
obtained, when distilled in a close 
vessel, yields up its quicksilver again 
with little loss, and leaves the pure 
gold behind. For the perfect extrac- 
tion of the gold, therefore, from its 
ores, quicksilver is absolutely neces- 
sary, and it can be performed most 
cheaply where the latter metal is 


Fovhnet, Etude* snr Fes Depots At ctall ife »>•, p. I <57. 
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cheapest and most abundant. Hence 
the mineral conditions of California 
seem specially fitted to make it 
an exception to ail gold countries 
heretofore investigated, or of which 

we have any detailed accounts. They 
promise it the ability to supply a 
large export of gold, probably long 
after the remunerative freshness of 
the diggings, properly so called, 
whether wet or dry, shall have been 
worn off. 

But both the actual yearly pro- 
duce of gold, and the probable 
permanence of the supply, have 
been greatly increased by the still 
more recent discoveries in Austra- 
lia. A wider field has been opened 
up here for speculation and adven- 
ture than North-Western America 
in its best days ever presented. Wc 
have already adverted to the circum- 
stances which preceded and attended 
the discovery of gold in this country, 
and new research seems daily to add 
to the number of districts over which 
the precious metal is spread. It is 
impossible, however, even to guess 
over how much of this vast country 
the gold field may extend, and of 
richness enough to make washing 
possible and profitable. The basin 
of the river Murray, in the feeders of 
which gold has been found in very 
many places, has a mean length from 
north to south of 1400 miles, and a 
breadth of 400 — comprising an area of 
from 500,000 to 600,000 square miles. 
This is four times the area of Cali- 
fornia, and five times that of the 
British Islands ; but whether the gold 
is generally diffused over this wide 
area, or whether it is confined to 
particular and limited localities, there 
has not as yet been time to ascertain. 

It is 'chiefly in the head waters or 
feeders of the greater streams which 
flow through this vast basin that 
the metal has hitherto been met 
with ; but the peculiar physical 
character of the creeks, and of the 
climate in these regions, suggests the 
probability that the search will be 
profitably extended downwards along 
the entire course of the larger rivers. 
Every reader of Australian tours and 
travels is aware of the deep and 
sudden floods to which the great 
rivers of the country are subject, and 
of the ; disastrous inundations to 


which the banks of the river Murray 
arc liable. The lesser creeks or 
feeders of this river, in which the 
washings are now prosecuted* are 
liable to similar visitations. The 
Summerhill creek, for example, at 
its junction with the Lewis river, is 
described as fifty or sixty yards 
wide, and the u water as sometimes 
rising suddenly twenty feet.” Now, 
supposing the gold drift to have been 
originally confined to the districts 
tli rough which the upper waters of 
these rivers flow, the effect of such 
floods, repeated year by year, must 
have been to wash out from their 
banks and bottoms, and to diffuse 
along the lower parts of their channels, 
or of the valleys they flooded, the 
lighter portions, at least, of metallic 
riches in which the upper country 
abounded. The larger particles or 
lumps may have remained higher up : 
but all that the force of a deep stream 
in its sudden flood could carry down, 
may be expected among the sands 
ami gravels, and in the wider river 
beds, and occasionally flooded tracts 
of the lower country. In other 
words, there is reason to believe that 
from its head waters on the western 
slopes of the Australian Alps, to its 
mouth at Adelaide, the Murray will 
be found to some degree productive 
in gold, and more or less remunera- 
tive to future diggers. * * 

But there is in reality no reason 
to believe that the gold of the great 
Australian basin was ever confined 
— at least since the region became 
covered with drift — to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mountains, or 
to the valleys through which its 
mountain streams pursue their way. 
We have already fully explained 
that it is not to the action of exist- 
ing rivers on the native gold-bearing 
rocks of the mountain, that the 
presence of the precious metal in 
their sands is generally due, but to 
that of numerous degrading causes, 
operating simultaneously and ata more 
ancient period, when the whole valley 
was covered deep with water. By 
these, the debris of the mountains 
here, as in California, must have been 
spread more or less uniformly over 
the entire western plain. This vast 
area, therefore, comprehending so 
many thousand square miles, may, 
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through all its drifted sands and ploration of the gold-bearing quartz 
gravels, be impregnated with metallic veins in Australia and America, 
particles. Dry diggings, consequently, In the table we have copied from 
may be hereafter opened at great Mr Wyld, the produce of gold for 
distances from the banks of existing 1851 is estimated — guessed is a better 
streams. Time alone, in fact, can word — at £22,500,000. Advices from 
tell over how much of this extensive Melbourne to the 22d of December 
region it will pay the adventurer to state that the receipts of gold in that 
dig and wash the wide-spread depths place in a single day had amounted 
of drift. to 16,333 ounces — that the total pro- 

Then there is the province of Vic- duce of the Ballarat and Mount 
toria, south of the Australian Alps, Alexander diggings, from their dis- 
in which gold is described as most covery on the 20th September to the 
plentiful. The streams which de- 17th of December, two months and 
scend from the southern slope of a half, had been 243,414. ounces, 
these mountains are numerous, in valued at £730,242 — that from 
consequence of the peculiarly large twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
quantity of rain which falls on this persons were employed at the dig- 
part of Australia,* and over a breadth gings — and that the auriferous 
of 200 miles they are represented as grounds, already known, which can 
all rich in gold. And besides, the coun- be profitably worked, cannot be dug 
try east of the meridian chain, between for years to come “ by any number of 
Bathurst and the sea, and all the people that can by possibility reach 
still unknown portion of the Austra- them.” Those from Sydney calculate 
lian continent, have yet to add their the export from that place to have 
stores to those of Victoria and of been at the .rate of three millions 
the basin of the Murray. And though sterling a-vear ; while the report of 
we do not know to what extent quartz the Government Commissioners, 
veins prevail in the mountains of New u On the extent and capability of 
South Wales, we have authentic the mines in New South Wales, 11 
statements as to their existence not gives if as their unanimous opinion, 
very remote from Bathurst, and as that they oiler a “ highly remunera- 
te their being rich in gold. Here tive employment to at least a liun- 
also, therefore, as in California, there died thousand persons — four times 
may he a permanent source of gold the number now employed.” With 
supply, which may continue to yield, these data, there appears no exagge- 
affcer the washings have ceased to be ration in the estimate, now made in 
greatly remunerative — which may the colony, that the yearly export of 
even augment in productiveness as gold will not be less than seven or 
that of the sands declines. On the eight millions sterling. With this 
whole, then, although it is ini- more accurate knowledge of the capa- 
possiblo to form any estimate of the bilities of Australia than was pos- 
actual amount of gold which year by sessed when Mr Wyld’s estimate was 
year the great new mining fields are made, and with the hopes and ru- 
dest ined to supply to the markets of niours that exist as to other new 
the world, yet we think two dcduc- sources of supply, are we wrong in 
tions may be assumed as perfectly guessing that the total produce of 
certain from the facts we have stated — gold alone, for the present and some 
Jrrst, that the average annual supply succeeding years, cannot be less than 
for the next ten years is likely to* be £25,000,000 to £30,000,000 sterling? 
greater than it ever was since the What was the largest yield of the 
commencement of authentic history — most fruitful mines in ancient times 
and second, that the supply, though compared with this ? The annual pro- 
fchc washings fall off, will be kept up duct of the ancient Egyptian mines uf 
for an indefinite period, by the ex- gold and silver is said by Herodotus 

* Tlic reader will be interested by satisfying himself of this fact, so peculiar to 
Victoria, and so favourable to it as a place of settlement. He will find it pictured 
before his eye in the newly-published small and cheap, but beautifully executed, 
School Physical Atlas of Mr Keith Johnston. 
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to have been inscribed on the walls of 
the palace of the ancient kings at 
Thebes, and the sum, as he states it 
in Grecian money, was equal to six 
millions sterling ! This Jacob* con- 
siders to be a gross exaggeration ; 
but he believes, nevertheless, that 
“the produce of the mines of that 
country, together with that of the other 
countries whose gold anti silver was 
deposited there, far exceeded the quan- 
tity drawn from all the mines of the 
then known world in subsequent ages, 
down to the discovery of America.” 

Ami what did America yield after 
the discovery by Columbus, (1 192,) 
and the triumphs of Cortes and 
Pizarro ? Humboldt estimates the 
annual yield of gold, from the plunder 
of the people and from the mines 
united — 

From 1402 to 1521 at jC.V2.0oO 

... 1521 to 15 to at cCtiflil.Oijy 

And from the discovery of the silver 
mine of Potosi in 1545, to the end of 
the century, the produce of silver and 
gold together was about £2,100,000 
from America; and from America and 
Europe toget her , £2.25» >.000^i-yoar. 

Again, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the yearly produce of the precious 
metals — gold and silver together — 
obtained from the mines of Europe, 
Africa, and America, is estimated by 
Mr Jacob (ii.ji. 107) at £ 8, < >00.000 ; 
and for the twenty years previous to 
1830, at about £5,000,000 sterling. f 
And although the greatly enlarged 
produce of the ltussian mines, in gold 
especially, lias come in to make up for 
the failure or stoppage of the Ameri- 
can mines since 1800, yet what does 
the largest of all past yields of gold 
amount to, compared with the quadru- 
pled or quintupled supply there seems 
now fair and reasonable grounds for 
expecting r * 

And what are to be the conse- 
quences of the greatly augmented 
supply of gold which tlio.se countries 
prot.ii.se? Among the first will be to 
provoke and stimulate the mining 
industry of other countries to now 
activity and new researches; and thus, 


by a natural reaction, to add addi- 
tional intensity to the cause of change. 
Such was the effect of the discovery 
of America upon mining in Europe, 
and especially in Germany. “In four- 
teen years after 1510, not less than 
twenty- live noble veins were dis- 
covered in Joachirnsthal in Bohemia, 
and in sixty years they yielded 
1 ,250,000 marcs of silver.” t And, 

“ The discovery of America, and of 
the mines it contained, 1 * says Mr Jacob, 
seems to have kindled a most vehement 
passion tf&r exploring the bowels of the 
earth in search of gold in most of the 
countries of Europe, but in no part of it 
to so great an extent, ms in the bishopric 
of Salzburg. The inhabitants of that 
country seemed to think themselves with- 
in reach of the Apple of the Helper hi 
and of the fi olden Fleece, and about to 
liud in their streams the Paotolus of 
antiquity. Between the years 15IU1 and 
more than a thousand leases of 
mi ues were taken. The greatest activity 
prevailed, and one or two large fortunes 
were made.” (Jacob, i. p. 25«».) 

This impulse has already been felt 
as the consequence of recent dis- 
covery. The New York papers have 
just announced the discovery of new 
deposits of gold in Virginia, “ equal 
to the * richest in California;” in 
Queen Charlotte's Island gold is said 
to have been found in great abun- 
dance; in New Caledonia and New 
Zealand it is spoken of; and the re- 
search after the precious metal is at 
the. present moment propagating itself 
throughout the civilised world. And 
that the activity thus awifkened is 
likely to be rewarded bv many new 
discoveries, and by larger returns in 
old localities, will appear certain, 
when we consider, first, that the 
geological position and history of 
gold-producing regions is far better 
understood now than it ever was 
before ; second, that the value of 
quart/, veins, previously under- esti- 
mated, has been established by the 
Californian explorations, and must 
lead in other countries to new re- 
searches and new trials; thirdly , that 
the increased supply of quicksilver 


* Jacob, i. p. 55. . + /hid. ii. p. 257. j Fouiinkt, p. 150. 

§ Cortes invaded Mexico in 1519; Pizarro landed in Peru in 1527; and Potosi 
was discovered in 1545. 
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which California promises may call 
into new life hosts of deserted mines 
in Southern America and elsewhere ; 
and, lastly , that improved methods of 
extraction, which the progress of 
chemical science is daily supplying, 
are rendering profitable the poorer 
mines which in past days it* was 
found necessary* to abandon. 

About the end of the seventeenth 
century the reduction in the price of 
quicksilver, consequent on the supplies 
drawn from the mines of Jdria, greatly 
aided the mines of Mexico, (Jacob, 
ii. p. lo,‘> ;) and of the effects of better 
methods Kose gives the following 
illustrations, in his description of the 
celebrates Schlangenberg mine in 
Siberia : — 

“ At first, ores containing only four 
solotnik* of ilver were considered unfit 
for smelting, ami were employed in the 
mines for filling up the waste. These 
have long already been taken out. and 
replaced by poorer ores, which in their 
turu will probably by-and-by be replaced 
by still poorer.” * 4 The ancient inha- 
bitants washed out the gold from Hie 
ochre of tloo mines, as is evident from 
the heaps of refuse which remain on the 
banks of the river Smejewka. This 
refuse has been found rich enough in gold 
to pay for washing and extracting anew.”" 

The history of all mining districts, 
and of Jill smelting and refining pro- 
cesses^ present us with similar facts; 
and the, aspects of applied science, in 
our day. are rich in their promise of 
such improvements for the future. If, 
therefore, to all the considerations we 
have presented we add those from 
which writers like M CulloihJ had 
previously anticipated an increased 
•supply of the precious metals— -such 
as the pacification of Southern Ame- 
rica, and the application of new 
energy to the mines of that country, 
and probably under the direction of 
a new- race -the calmest and coolest 
of our readers will, wo t hink, coincide 
with us in anticipating from old 
sources, ns well as from mtr, an 
im leased and prolonged production 
of the precious metals. 


Of the social and political conse- 
quences of these discoveries, the most 
striking and attract ve are those 
which are likely to be manifested in 
the immediate neighbourhood— using 
the 'word in a large sense — of the 
countries in which the new gold 
mines have been met with. The 
peopling of California and Australia 
— the development of the boundless 
traffic which Western America and 
the i lands of the Australasian, Indian, 
and Chinese seas are fitted to support 
— the annexation of the Sandwich 
Islands (!)— the establishment of new 
and independent dominions a on the 
great, islands to the south and west 
-the throng of great ships and 
vessels of war we can in anticipation 
see dotting and over awing the broad 
Pacific — the influence, political and 
social, of these new nations on the 
old dominions and civilisation of the 
fabled EaM, and of still mysterious 
China and hidden Japan : — wo may 
almost speak of this Jen ward vision, 
as Playfair Iras written of the effect 
upon his mind of Hutton's exposi- 
tions of the past — “ The mind seemed 
to grow giddy bv looking so far back 
into the abyss of turn;; and while we 
listened with earnestness and admira- 
tion to the philosopher, who was now 
unfolding to us the order and series 
of t hese wonderful events, w o became 
sensible hon much further reason may 
sonatina s go than imagination can 
vulture tojullow." * 

But its iutluenec, though less 
dazzling, will be as deep and percep- 
tible upon the social relations of the 
older monarchies of Europe. Our 
own richly commercial and famed 
agricultural country, aiul its depen- 
dencies, will be especially affected. 
Prices will nominally rise — commerce 
and general industry will be stimu- 
lated — and a gilding of apparent 
prosperity will overspread class inte- 
rests, which would otherwise languish 
and decline. IIow* far this is likely 
to be favourable to the country, on 
the w hole - to interfere with, disguise, 
or modify the effect of party measures 


' Rush, Raise nach dnu l r ral t i. .555-7. 

f To some of our readers this remark may call to mind the beautiful process of 
Mr J .oe Pattiuson, of Newcastle, for refining lead, by which so much more silver is 
now extracted from all our lead ores., and brought to market. 

:t Commercial /h'cf notary, edit. 1847, p. 105 f i. 
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— we have recently discussed in pre- 
vious articles, and shall for the pre- 
sent pass by. 

Perhaps that portion of its influence 
which, in this country of great money 
fortunes, and in some of the Con- 
tinental states, is attracting most 
attention, is the change likely to be 
produced by it in the bullion market, 
especially in the relative values of 
gold and silver, and even (should this 
not materially alter, in consequence 
of an enlarged produce from the silver 
mines) in the real value of annuities, 
stock, and bonds of every description. 
It has occasionally happened in 
ancient times, that by a sudden large 
influx of gold the comparative value 
of that metal has been lowered in an 
extraordinary degree. Thus Strabo, 
in his Geography , (book iv. chap. vi. 
sect. 0,) has the following passage: — 

"Polybius relates that, in his time, 
mines of gold were found among the 
Taurisci Noriei, in the neighbourhood of 
Aquilea, so rich that, in digging to the 
depth of two feet only, gold was met 
with, and that the ordinary sinkings did 
not exceed fifteen feet ; that part of it 
was in the form of native gold, in pieces 
as large as a heap or a lupin, which lost 
only one-eighth in the fire ; and that the 
rest, though requiring more purification, 
gave a considerable product ; that some 
Italians, having associated themselves 
witlf'the barbarians to work the mines, 
in the space of tiro months the price of 
gold f t l one-third throughout the trhole of 
Italy ; and that the Tnurisci, having seen 
this, expelled their foreign partners, and 
sold the metal themselves.” * 

Were anything of this nature to 
happen — though very far less in de- 
gree — as a consequence of the recent 
discoveries, it could not fail to pro- 
duce a serious monetary revolution, 
and much pecuniary distress, both 
individual and general, which the 
wisest legislation could neither wholly 
prevent nor remove. Such a sudden 
and extreme effect many have actually 
anticipated from them, and measures 
have, in consequence, been taken, 
xsvcai by Continental governments, 
such as are detailed in the following 
passage from Mr Wyld’s pamphlet: — 

st Among the many extraordinary inci- 
dents connected with the Californian dis- 


coveries, was the alarm communicated to 
many classes, which was not confined to 
individuals, but invaded governments. 
The first announcement spread alarm ; 
but, as the cargoes of gold rose from a 
hundred thousand dollars to a million, 
bankers and financiers began seriously 
to prepare for an expected crisis. In 
England and the United States the panic 

was confined to a few ; but, on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, every government, rich 
and poor, thought it needful to maker 
provision against the threatened evils. 
The governments of France, Holland, and 
Russia, in particular, turned their atten- 
tion to the monetary question ; and, in 
1S50, the government of Holland availed 
itself of a law, which had not before been 
put in operation, to take immediate steps 
for selling off the gold in the banks of 
Amsterdam, at what they supposed to be 
the then highest prices, and 10 stock 
themselves with silver. This operation 
was carried on concurrently with a supply 
of bullion to Russia for a loan, a demand 
for silver in Austria, and for shipment to 
India; and it did really produce an effect 
011 the silver market. 

“ The particular way in which the 
Netherlands operations were carried out 
was especially calculated to produce the 
greatest disturbance of prices. The ten- 
florin gold pieces were sent to Paris, 
coined there into napoleons, and silver 
five-franc pieces drawn out in their place. 
At Paris, the premium on gold, in a few 
months, fell From nearly two per cent to a 
discount, and at Hamburg a like fall took 
place. In London, the great silver mar 
ket, silver rose between the autumn and 
the New Year, from As. per 0 %. to os. 1 AJ. 
per o z., and Mexican dollars from 
■Is. lo’.d. to *ls.' 1 1 ^d. per oz. ; nor did 
prices recover until towards the end of 
the year In.'S], when the fall was as 
sodden as t 1 e rise.” — (Wvr.n, pp. 30,21.) 


Now, without identifying ourselves 
with any unreasonable fears, or par- 
taking of the alarms occasionally ex- 
pressed, either at home or abroad, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the cer- 
tainty of a serious amount of influ- 
ence being exercised upon monetary 
and' financial aflViirs, by a long con- 
tinuance of the increased supplies of 
gold which are now pouring into the 
European and American markets. 
We concede all that can fairly be 
demanded, in the way of increased 
suf *>ly — to meet the wants of the new 


co’f ercc springing up in the Pacific 


Quoted in Jounstox’s Notes on North \J an ^-; C£ff vo l. ii, pp. 216, 217. 
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and adjacent seas— to allow of the 
increased coinage which the new 
States in North America, jind the 
growing population of our own colo- 
nics require — to make up for the 
extending use of gold and silver in 
articles of luxury which increasing 
wealth and improving arts must ocea,- 
aion — to restore the losses from hoard- 
ing, from shipwreck, from wear and 
tear of coin, and the thousand other 
causes of waste — and to admit of the 
large yearly storing of coin for the pur- 
poses of emigration : all that can fairly 
be demanded to meet these and other 
exigencies we admit ; and yet there 
will still, at the present rate of yield, 
be a large annual surplus, which must 
gradually cheapen gold in the market. 
There are no data upon which we can 
base any calculations as to the yearly 
consumption of gold alone for all 
these purposes; but estimates have 
been made by Humboldt, Jacob, and 
.McCulloch, of the probable consump- 
tion of gold and silver together, up 
to a very recent period. The latter 
author disposes of the annual supply 
of the metals — estimated at nine mil- 
lions before the recent discoveries — 
in the following manner : — 

Consumption in the arts in 

Kuropc and America, . . £ 1,^10,01)0 

Kjqwirtation to Australia and 

India, . . . . -,600,000 

Wa,to of coin (at 1 per omit,) J 

Making together, . . .1X040,001) 

which was very nearly the supposed' 
yield of all known mines, when Mr 
jVrCulIoch’s estimate was made. If 
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we add a half to all these items— as 
we conceive a very liberal allowance 
— we shall have a round sum of thir- 
teen and a half millions sterling of 
gold and silver together, as sufficient 
to supply all the wants of increasing 
use in the arts, waste in coinage, 
extending commerce, colonial settle- 
ment, State extension, and Eastern 
exportation. But the actual produce 
for 1851 is estimated at £30,000,000 
and if we deduct . . 13,500,000 

thercremainsabalanceof £16,500,000 
— irrespective of all increase which is 
likely to be caused by the extension 
of the Australian gold field, and by 
the operation of the various other 
causes we have adverted to in the 
present article. This surplus also 
will consist chiefly of gold ; so that 
whatever interest may otherwise at- 
tach to the curious fact stated by Mr 
AVyld, it is clear that his conclusion 
is premature, that no alteration is to 
be looked for in the relative market 
values of the two precious metals. 
Only a greatly increased activity and 
produce in the silver mines can pre- 
vent it. 

But, independent of the question as 
between the two metals, there remains 
as certain the influence of the surplus 
gold supply upon the general bullion 
and other markets. The immediate 
demands, or actual outlets for in- 
creased coinage, may for a few years 
absorb even this large surplus, but it- 
final action in lowering the compara- 
tive value of gold, and in altering 
nominal prices and values generally, 
cannot be reasonably doubted. 
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LIFE OF NIEBUHR. 


The name of Niebuhr is so in- 
veterateiy associated with certain 
profound discussions in historical 
criticism, that we must beg our read- 
ers to read twice over the notice at 
the foot of our page, in order to 
assure themselves that it is not the 
History of Rome, but the Life of its 
author, that we are about to bring 
before their attention. We shall 
hardly, perhaps, be able to abstain 
from some glance at that method of 
historical criticism so justly connected 
with the name of Niebuhr, but it is 
the life and personal character of the 
man which will occupy us on the 
present occasion. 

One observation on that historical 
criticism we will at once permit our- 
selves to make, because it has a 
distinct bearing upon the intellectual 
character of Niebuhr, as well as on 
the peculiarities of his historical 
work. The distinguishing character 
of* that school of historical criticism, 
of which he may be considered the 
founder, is not its scepticism, for it 
was no new thing to doubt of the 
extraordinary events related of the 
early periods of Roman, or of any other 
hrstoiy. There have been always 
people sceptically disposed. Our 
David Huipe could very calmly give 
it as his opinion that true history 
begins with the first page of Thucy- 
dides. It was nothing new, there- 
fore, to disturb our faith in the earlier 
portious of the Roman history, or to 
pronounce them to be fables. The 
novelty lay in the higher and more 
patient and more philosophical man- 
ner in which those fables were inves- 
tigated, and their origin, and their 
true place and connection with his- 
tory, determined. The elder sceptic, 
having satisfied himself that a narra- 
tive was fabulous, threw it aside : 
the modem critic follows the spirit, 
the life of the nation, into the fable 
itself, lie does not attempt, as the 
half-doubting, half- believing historian 


has done, to shape it at* once to the 
measure of modern credence, by 
merely modifying a few of the details, 
reducing an extravagance, or lopping 
off a miracle: but, taking his stand 
on whatever facts remain indisputable, 
or whatever knowledge may be ob- 
tained from collateral sources, he in- 
vestigates thoroughly the fabulous or 
poetic narrative. lie endeavours to 
transport himself into the times when 
men thought after a poetic fashion — 
or, at all events, when pleasure and 
excitement, not accuracy and instruc- 
tion, were the objects they aimed at ; 
he labours to form an estimate of the 
circumstances that kindled their ima- 
gination, to show /tuu: tin fable grate, 
and thus to extract from it, in every 
sense of the word, its full historical 
significance. 

JIow difficult such a task, and how 
precarious, after all, the result of such 
labours, we must leave at present to 
the reflection of our readers. What 
we have here to observe is, that such 
a method of historical criticism is not. 
to be pursued by a mind stored only 
with dry erudition, or gifted only 
with the facility of withholding its 
belief. Such store of erudition is in- 
dispensable, but it must be combined 
with that strong power of imagina- 
tion which can recall into one vivid 
picture the scattered knowledge gain- 
ed from many books, and which ena- 
bles its possessor to live in the scenes 
and in the minds of the bygone ages 
of humanity. Accordingly, it is this 
combination of ardent imagination 
with most multifarious erudition that 
we meet with in Niebuhr *, and it is 
not the life of a dry pedant, or of one 
of cold sceptical understanding, or of 
a mere phiiologcr, that we have here 
presented to ns. 

These two volumes are extremely 
entertaining. They are chiefly com- 
posed of the letters of Niebuhr ; nor 
do we remember to have ever encoun- 
tered a series of letters of more un- 


fltfrl/ife arid Letters oj Bart hold George Niebuhr, with Essays on his Character tnnf 
Influence. Jijr the Chevalier Hijnskn aud Professors Brandis and Lioedall. In 
2 vola, ► 
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flagging interest. This interest they 
owe iii great measure to the strongly- 
marked personal character of the 
writer. They are not only good let- 
ters, containing always something 
that suggests reflection, but they 
sustain their biographical or dramatic 
character throughout. It ought to 
be added, too, that they are most 
agreeably translated. The work lias 
been altogether judiciously planned, 
and ably executed. A ^candid and 
explicit preface at once informs us of 
the sources from which it is derived ; 
we are forewarned that many mate- 
rials requisite to a complete life of 
Niebuhr still remain inaccessible ; 
meanwhile, what is here presented to 
us bears an authentic stamp, and 
appears, as matters stand, to be the 
best biography that could be given to 
the English public. Of the merits of 
Niebuhr himself the author has pre- 
ferred that others should speak. He 
has chosen almost entirely to restrict 
himself w ithin the modest province of 
the translator or the. editor. Into the 
motives of this reticence we have no 
business to pry : whatever is done, is 
done well ; whatever is promised is 
ably performed. A hook professing 
to be the Life of Niebuhr will excite 
some expectations which this publica- 
tion will not satisfy ; but when an 
author limits himself to a distinct 
and serviceable task, and performs 
that task well, lie is entitled to our 
unreserved thanks, and to our simple 
commendation, unmixed with an}’ 
murmur of complaint.. 

interesting as we have found tills 
book, still the perusal of two compact 
octavo volumes may deter some read- 
ers who might desire, at a rather less 
cost of time, to obtain an insight into 
the life and character of Niebuhr. 
To such readers the following abbre- 
viated sketch may not be unaccept- 
able. Wo must promise that the 
present work is founded on a iriemok 
of Niebuhr published by his sister-in- 
law, Madame I lousier. This consists 
of a series of his letters divided into 
sections, each section being preceded 
by such biographical notice as was 
necessary to their explanation. The 
English author has retained this ar- 
rangement, adding, however, consi- 
derably to the narrative of Madame 
Henslerfrom other authentic sources, 


and omitting such oi the letters as he 
judged might be devoid of interest. 
Nearly one-half of these, we are told, 
have been omitted — chiefly on the 
ground that they were on learned 
subjects, and might detract from the 
interest of the biography. We have 
no doubt that a sound discretion has 
been exercised on this point ; never- 
theless we trust that those two 
volumes will meet with sufficient en- 
couragement to induce the author to 
publish that third volume at which he 
hints, and which is to contain u the 
letters referred to, together with the 
most valuable* portions of his smaller 
writings.’* We sincerely hope that 
one w'lio has performed this task so 
well will continue to render the same 
good services to the English public. 
The arrangement we have alluded to 
— that of haters divided into sections, 
with a. biographical notice at the head 
of each, sufficient to carry us over the 
ensuing section — seems to us very 
preferable to the ordinary plan of our 
memoir writers,* who attach the ex- 
planatory notice to each separate 
letter. Under this last plan, one 
never settles down fairly to letUr- 
r ending. We cannot, af course, in 
the following sketch, retain the ad- 
vantages of this arrangement, but 
must put together our facts and our 
quotations in the best order we can: 

Idle and cursory readers, who have 
only heard or thought of # Nicbuhr as 
the provoking destroj’cr of some 
agreeable fictions — as the ruthless 
enemy of poetic and traditionary lore 
— will be surprised to lind what a 
deep earnestness of conviction there 
was in this man, and how his en- 
thusiasm for truth and far all virtue 
rises into romance. Once for all, let. 
no man parade his love of poetry, 
with the least hope of being respected 
for it, w ho has not a still greater love 
of truth. Nay, if we reflect patiently 
and calmly upon this matter, we shall 
find that there is but one way to keep 
this flower of poesy in perennial 
bloom— it is to see that the waters of 
truth arc flowing free and clear 
around it. We maj r be quite sure 
that to whatever level this stream, 
by its own vital force, shall rise or 
sink, the same fair lily will seen 
floating just on the. surface of it. 
Just where these water*. lie open to 
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the light of heaven, do we find this 
beautiful creation looting up from 
them into the sky. 

The scene and circumstances 
amongst which the childhood of Nie- 
buhr was passed, appear to us to be 
singularly in accordance with the 
future development and character of 
the man. They wore favourable to 
concentration of thought, and to an 
independent, self-relying spirit; they 
were favourable to the exercise of an 
imagination which was fed continually 
by objects remote from the senses, 
and by knowledge obtained from 
books, or else from conversation with 
his father, who was both a learned 
man and a great traveller. If nature, 
in one of her freaks — or, let ns say, if 
some Gerrnau fairies, of an erudite 
species, had resolved to breed a great 
scholar, who should be an indepen- 
dent thinker — who should be devoted 
to books, yet retain a spirit of self- 
reliance — who should have all the 
learning of colleges without their 
pedantry, and read through whole 
libraries, and yet retain his free, un- 
fettered right of judgment — liow would 
they have proceeded to execute their 
project*? Would they have thrown 
their little pupil at the feet of some 
learned professor at Bonn or Gottin- 
gen ? Not at all. They would have 
carried their changeling into 3ome wild 
tract of country, shut him up there 
with his bookstand given him for his 
father a linguist and a traveller. They 
would have provided for him just 
those circumstances into which young 
Niebuhr was thrown. His childish 
imagination was no sooner kindled 
than lie found himself wandering in 
all quarters^ the globe, and listening 
to the stories of the most remote ages. 

This father of our historian — Car- 
sten Niebuhr — was himself a remark- 
able man ; full of energy, of great 
perseverance, and of strong feelings. 
He had been one of five travellers 
de^atched by the Danish Govern- 
ment on an expedition of discovery 
into the East. In crossing the deserts 
of Arabia, his four companions sank 
under the hardships and calamities 
they encountered. This was in the 
first year of their journey ; neverthe- 
less, he pursued his way alone, and 
spent six years in exploring the East. 
He had returued to Copenhagen, and 
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u was on the point,” says our biogra- 
phy, “ of undertaking a journey into 
the interior of Africa, when he fell in 
love with a young orphan lady, the 
daughter of the late physician to the 
King of Denmark.” lie gives up 
Africa, and all the world of travel 
and discovery, for this “young orphan 
lady;’ 0 and a few years after his mar- 
riage, we find him settled down at 
Meldorf, as laml-schreiber to the pro- 
vince of SRuth Dithmarsh — a civil 
post, whose duties seem chiefly to 
have concerned the revenues of the 
province. 

This Meldorf is a little, decayed, 
antiquated town, not without its tra- 
ditions of municipal privileges ; and 
Dithmarsh is what its name suggests 
to an English car — an open marshy 
district, without hills or trees, with 
nothing but the general sky, which 
we all happily share in, to give it any 
beauty. One figures to one’s self the 
traveller, who had been exploring the 
sunny regions of the East, or who 
had been living at Copenhagen, in 
the society of scholars and of states- 
men, retiring, with his young orphan 
lady, to this dreary Dithmarsh, peo- 
pled only by peasantry. Even the 
high-road runs miles off from his ha- 
bitation, .so that no chance can favour 
him, and no passing or belated tra- 
veller rests at his door. He occupies 
his spare hours in building himself a 
house; in which operation there is 
one little fellow standing by who 
takes infinite delight. This is our 
Barthold George Niebuhr, who had 
been born n Copenhagen on the 27th 
of August 1770. He and an elder 
sister will be principal inhabitants of 
the new house when it is built, and 
their education be the chief care and 
occupation of the traveller. 

Barthold is In his sixth or seventh 
year when his father writes thus of 
him 

“ He studied the Greek alphabet only 
for a single day, and had no further 
trouble with it : lie did it with very little 
help from me. The boy gets on wonder- 
fully. Boje says he does not know his 
equal ; but he requires to be managed in 
a peculiar way. May God preserve our 
lives, and give iih grace to manage him 
aright I Oh if lie could but learn to con- 
trol the warmth of his temper -I believe 

I might say his pride ! He is no longer 
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so passionate with his sister : but if he 
stumbles in the least in repeating his 
lessons, or if his scribblings are alluded 
to, he fires up instantly. He cannot 
bear to be praised for them ; because he 
believes he does not deserve it. In short, 
I repeat it,. he is proud ; he wants to 
know everything, and is angry' if he does 
not know it. . . . My wife complains 
that I find fault with Barthold unneces- 
sarily. I did not mean to do so. He is 
an extraordinarily good little fellow ; but 
he must be managed in an extraordinary 
way ; and I pray God to give me wisdom 
and patience to educate him properly.” 

Here wc have “his picture iu little 
the wonderful quickness and applica- 
tion, the extreme conscientiousness, 
and the warmth of temper which dis- 
tinguished the man Niebuhr through 
his career. But who is this Boje, who 
says lie does not know his equal? 7 
Ami how happens it that there is any 
one in Meldorf— a place, wc are told, 
quite destitute of literary society— who 
is entitled to give an opinion on the 
subject ? This Boje was ex-editor of 
the Deutsches Museum, and translator, 
we believe, of Walter Scott’s novels ; 
and has been lately appointed prefect 
of the province. His coming is a 
great event to the Niebuhrs, a valu- 
able acquisition to their society, and 
of especial importance to young Bar- 
thold ; for Boje lias 41 an extensive 
library', particularly rich in English 
and French, as well as German books,” 
to which library our youthful and in- 
defatigable student is allowed free 
access. French and English he has, 
from a very early age, been learning 
from his father and mother. Are wc 
not right in saying, that no Teutonic 
fairies could have (lone better for tlicir 
pupil? Byway of nursery tale, his 
father amuses him with strange ac- 
counts of Eastern countries, of the 
Turks, of sultans, of Mahomet and the 
caliphs. lie is already a politician. 
44 lie had an imaginary empire called 
Low-England, of which he drew maps, 
and he promulgated laws, waged wars, 
and made treaties of peace there.” 
Then comes Boje to give him his first 
lesson upon myths . The literary pre- 
fect of Dithmarsli, writing to a friend, 
says 

“ This reminds me of little Niebuhr. 
Ilia docility, his industry, his devoted 
love for me, procure me many a pleasant 
hour. A short time back, I was reading 


Macbeth' aloud to his parents, without 
taking any notice of Him, till I saw what 
an impression it made on him. Then I 
tried to render it intelligible to him, and 
even explained to him how the witches 
were only poetical beings. When I was 
gone, he sat down, (he is not yet seven 
years old,) and wrote it all out on 6even 
sheets of paper, without omitting one im- 
portant point, and certainly without any 
expectation of receiving praise for it ; 
for, when his father asked to see what he 
had written, and showed it to me, he 
cried for fear he had not done it well. 
Since then, he writes down everything of 
importance that lie hears from his father 
or me. We seldom praise him, but just 
quietly tell him when he lias made any 
mistake, and lie avoids the fault for the 
future.” 

Very surprising accounts arc given 
of the boy’s precocious sagacity in. 
picturing to himself a historic scene, 
with all its details, or following out 
the probable course of events. These 
accounts are rather too surprising. 
When the war broke out iu Turkey, 
it so excited his imagination that he 
not only dreamt of it, but anticipated 
in his dreams, and we suppose also 
in liis waking hours, the current of 
events. His notions were so just, 
and his knowledge of the country, and 
the situations of tlie towns, so accu- 
rate, that, wc are told, 44 the realisa- 
tion of his nightly anticipations gene- 
rally appeared in the journals a short 
time afterwards.” One would say 
that the fairies had indeed been with 
him. Madame Ilcnsler’s •narrative 
partakes here, in some measure, of 
that marvellous character which ac- 
companies family traditions of all 
kinds, whether of the Roman yens or 
the Danish household. But on other 
occasions, and from Niebuhr’s own 
words, wc learn that, owing to Ills 
minute knowledge, his most tenacious 
memory, and his vivid imagination, 
lie, at a very early time, manifested 
that spirit of quite philosophical divi- 
nation which led him to his discove- 
ries in Roman history. We say quite 
philosophical divination ; for wc do 
not suppose that Niebuhr claimed for 
himself, or his friends for him, any 
mysterious intuition into the course 
of events ; but there is occasionally, 
both in the memoir anil in the letters, 
a vagueness of expression on this 
subject which might lead to misap- 
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prehension, and which one wishes had 
been avoided. 

We must now follow this precocious 
pupil to the University at Kiel. A 
lad of seventeen, we find him already 
a companion for professors. W riting 
home to his parents, he says of Dr 
Hcnsler : — u My ideas about the ori- 
gin of the Greek tribes, the history of 
the colonisation of the Greek cities, 
ami my notions in general about the 
earliest migration from west to east, 
are new to him ; and he thinks it 
probable that they may be correct. 
He exhorts me to work them out, 
and bring them into as clear a form 
as I can.” Meanwhile, he is to be 
occupied, heart and soul, in studying 
metaphysics under Reinhold, one of 
the most celebrated disciples of Kant. 
To enumerate the studies in which 
he is alternately engaged, would be 
to pass in review the whole series of 
subjects which are taught in a uni- 
versity; just as, at a somewhat later 
period, to enumerate all the languages 
which ho had learnt, would be simply 
to name in order evcrj r language 
which a European scholar, by the 
aid of grammar and dictionary, could 
learn. His father, with a very excus- 
able pride, makes out, in one of his 
letters, a list of his son’s attainments 
of this kind : he was, more or less, 
master of some twenty languages. 

In this philologist, however, there 
was no wknt of poetic feeling or vivid 
imagination. When reading the 
ancients, he completely Jived in their 
world and with them, lie once told 
a friend who had called on him and 
found him in great emotion, that he 
often could not bear to read more 
than a few pages at a time in the old 
tragic poets; lie realised so vividly 
ail that was said, and done, and 
suffered. u He could see Antigone 
leading her blind father — the aged 
(Edipus entering the grove —he could 
catch the music of their speech.” 
Neither in this youth, so stored, so 
fed with books, was there any dead- 
ness of heart towards the living 
friend. We have some letters full of 
a painful sensitiveness at the appre- 
' tension that his correspondent harj 
forgotten or grown cold towards him. 
The gravest fault in his character was 
too quick a temper; but if this led 
him to take offence unjustly, he was 


always sufficiently just and generous 
to seek for reconciliation. Least of 
all had his erudition or his erudite 
labours quenched the moral en- 
thusiasm of his nature. From child- 
hood up to manhood, from manhood 
to his latest day, the same high sense 
of moral rectitude pervaded all his 
judgments, and influenced all his 
actions. The same boy who would 
not receive praise if he did not think 
he deserved it, in after years would 
not draw a salary if he did not think 
it was rigidly earned, nor accept a pre- 
sent even from a municipality — from 
the city of Geneva — for rendering a 
service which he had spontaneously 
performed. At the university of 
Kiel we find him breaking with an 
intimate friend, and much to his own 
regret, because he finds that friend 
holding philosophical tenets destruc- 
tive, as he t hinks, of the sentiment; of 
moral obligation. u He .is a fatalist 
and indiffercutist. T subscribe to 
Kant’s principles with all mv heart. 

I have broken with M., not from any 
dispute we have had, but on account 
of the detestable conclusions which 
necessarily follow from his opinions, 
conclusions that absolutely annihilate 
morality. I really loved him not- 
withstanding, but, with such prin- 
ciples, I could riot be his friend.” 
Considering the singular and precari- 
ous tenure bv which a Kantian holds 
his faith in the freedom of the will, 
this was rather severe dealing, not a 
quite perfect example of philosophical 
toleration ; but it shows, at least, that 
the heart was iu the right place. 

Up to this moment have not the 
fairies do le well V Hut. now comes n 
new element into the calculations, a 
new phase of the drama, with which 
no fairies condescend to deal. 
Young Niebuhr like the rest of us 
must live , must earn the wherewithal, 
must choose his career, his profession. 
Here the fairies forsake him. Here, 
in more true and prosaic style, he is 
‘ unfaithful to himself. We cannot 
but regard it as the great and con- 
tinuous error of his life, that he did 
not devote himself to learning as his 
profession, lie could have done so. 
At the very same time there came an 
offer of a professorship, and a pro- 
posal to be the private secretary of 
Count Schirnmclrnan, the Danish 
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minister of finance. He chose the 
latter. That the professorship offered 
to him was connected with but 
slender emolument, can have had 
little to do with the determination, 
because other and more eminent and 
more lucrative professorships would 
have speedily been open to him, and 
because the mere love of money was 
never a strong inducement in the 
mind of Niebuhr. Political ambition 
seems to have been the motive that 
turned the scale. Looking now at 
his life as an accomplished completed 
career, it is impossible not to regret 
this choice. We sec ten of the most 
precious years of his early manhood 
wasted in financial and other public 
business, which a hundred others 
could have transacted as well ; it is, 
in fact, a mere fragment of his life 
that is exclusively or uninterruptedly 
devoted to letters. He is more 
frequently at the head of some 
national bank, or revenue department, 
than in the professor’s chair ; and the 
author of the Homan history lias to 
•say of himself, that u calculations are 
my occupation : merchants, Jews, and 
brokers, rny society/’ 

Niebuhr had. whilst at the univer- 
sity, formed an acquaintance which 
led afterwards to a matrimonial en- 
gagement. Amelia Behrens, younger 
■sister of Madame Hensle.r, who was 
the daughter-in-law of the Professor 
Ilcnslor previously mentioned, seems 
from the first to have thoroughly 
appreciated the high character and 
great attainments of the young 
student. She herself must have been 
a woman of very superior mind ; she 
had great sweetness of temper, and 
was in every way calculated for the 
wife of the ardent, generous, hasty, 
but affectionate Niebuhr. The first 
mention that is made of Miss Behrens 
is not very auspicious. Tn a letter to 
his father, ho has been lamenting his 
painful timidity and bash fulness 
before ladies, and thus continues, — 
“ However much I may improve in 
other society, I am sure I must get 
worse and worse every day in their 
eyes ; and so, out of downright shy- 
ness, I scarcely dare speak to a lady ; 
and as I know, once for all, that I 
must be insupportable to thorn, their 
presence becomes disagreeable to me. 
Yesterday, however, I screwed up 


my courage, and began to talk to 
Miss Behrens and y«*ung Mrs Hcnsler* 
Now, in gratitude and candour, I 
must confess that they were sociable 
enough towards me to have set me 
at my ease, if my shyness were not so 
deeply rooted. But it is of no use. 
I avoid them, and would rather be 
guilty of impoliteness, by avoiding 
them, than by speaking to them, 
which I should now feel to be the 
greatest impoliteness of all.” Cir- 
cumstances, however, after he had 
left the university of Kiel, brought 
him into social and unreserved com- 
munication with the family of the 
Behrens ; and this lady whom he 
avoided, dreading her precisely be- 
cause she did interest his youthful 
imagination, became his betrothed. 

Here the biography takes a very 
eccentric course. Niebuhr not only 
comes to England on foreign travel, 
which is precisely what we should 
expect of such a person, but he settles 
himself down at Edinburgh as a 
Student. The life seems to go back. 
After having entered on official duties, 
engaged himself to be married, and 
thus pledged himself to the real busi- 
ness of life, we see this erudite 
youth, with his tale of twenty lan- 
guages nearly complete, entering the 
classes at Edinburgh, and writing 
about them as if he were recommen- 
cing his university career. If tins 
work of Madame Hensler were one of 
old date, and we felt authorised to 
exercise upon it that •conjectural 
criticism so fashionable in our times, 
we should boldly say that the autho- 
ress, deceived by the similarity of 
name, had intercalated into her series 
some letters of another Niebuhr ; we 
should dispute the identity of the 
Niebuhr who writes from the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, with him who 
passed through the university of Kiel, 
and was afterwards, for a short time, 
secretary to Count Schimmelman. 
Such conjectural emendations being, 
however, altogether inadmissible, we 
must accept the facts and the letters 
as the}' are here given us. 

Niebuhr’s motives for this resi- 
dence in Scotland were, according to 
Madame llcnsler’s account, of a very 
miscellaneous description. Besides 
the advantages to be derived from 
visiting a foreign land, “ he was to 
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brace up and strengthen both his 
mental and physical energies in pre- 
paration for active life.” Why this 

should be better accomplished as a 

student in Edinburgh than as a citi- 
zen in Copenhagen, we do not appre- 
hend ; nor what there was in the air 
of Denmark that had enfeebled the 
spirit of self-reliance or of enterprise. 
But we are told that 44 he had become 
too dependent on the little details of 
life, lie felt that he stood, so to 
speak, outside the world of realities.” 
Therefore he sets himself down for a 
year as a student at Edinburgh. 

London, of course, is first visited, 
lie speaks highly of the English. 
Throughout his life he entertained a 
predilection for our countrymen, and 
extols the integrity and honesty of 
the national character. We feel a 
certain bashfulncss, a modest confu- 
sion, when wc hear such praises; but, 
as national characters nowhere stand 
very high, wc suppose wc may accept 
the compliment. Occasionally we sell 
our patriotic votes, as at St Alban’s 
and elsewhere; occasionally wc fill 
our canisters of preserved meats with 
poisonous offal; and there is not a 
grocer’s shop in all England where 
some adulterated article of food is not 
cheerfully disposed of. Nevertheless, 
it seems we are a shade more honest 
than some of our neighbours. The 
compliment docs not greatly rejoice us. 

‘However, it is not all praise that 
wc receive. He finds “ that true 
warm-heartedness is extremely rare ” 
amongst us. Wc shall be happy to 
learn that it is commonly to be met 
with in any part of the world. He 
laments, too, the superficiality and 
insipidity of general conversation. 
“ That narrative and commonplaces 
form the whole staple of conversation, 
from which all philosophy is exclud- 
ed — that enthusiasm and loftiness of 
expression are entirely wanting, de- 
presses me more than any personal 
neglect of which, as a stranger, I 
might have to complain. I am, be- 
sides, fully persuaded that I shall find 
thin^fe very different in Scotland ; of 
am assured by several Scotcli- 
n>oft Vhom I already know,” 

In* this full persuasion he sets forth 
to Scotland. We have an account of 
his journey, which, read in these rail- 
road times, Is amusing enough. The 


translator of the letters has evidently 
been determined that we should not 
miss the humour of the contrast. 
Niebuhr gives his absent Amelia as 
minute a description of the mode of 
travelling as if he were writing from 
China. After describing the post- 
chaises, 44 very pretty half-coaches, 
holding two,” and the royal mail, 
rapid, “but inconvenient from the 
smallness of its build, and particularly 
liable to be upset,” lie proceeds to 
the old-fashioned stage-coach — 

“ In travelling by this, you have no 
further trouble than to take your place 
in the . office for as far as you wish to go ; 
for the proprietor of the coach has, at each 
stage, which are from ten to fifteen Eng- 
lish miles at most from each other, relays 
of horses, which, unless an unusual amount 
of travelling causes an exception, stand 
read}’ harnessed to be «put to the coach. 
Four horses, drawing a coach with six 
persons inside, four on the roof, a sort of 
conductor beside the coachman, and over- 
laden with luggage, have to get over 
seven English miles in the hoar; and, as 
the coach goes on without ever stopping, 
except at the principal stages, it is not 
surprising that you can traverse the 
whole extent of the country in so few 
days. But, for any length of time, this 
rapid motion is quite too unnatural. You 
can only get a very piece-meal view of 
the country from the windows, and, with 
the treing ndouH speed with which you go, 
can keep no object long in sight; you are 
unable also to stop at any place.” 

After three days’ travelling “ at 
this tremendous speed,” he reached 
Newcastle, from which the above 
letter was dated. The rest of the 
journey was also performed with the 
same unnatural rapidity. By some 
chance he made acquaintance with a 
young medical student, and the two 
together commenced housekeeping in 
Edinburgh o% a very frugal and 
sensible plan. 

The letters which Niebuhr wrote to 
his parents from Edinburgh, and 
which contained his observations on 
the graver matters of politics and of 
learning, were unfortuuately burnt; 
those which were addressed to his 
betrothed have been alone preserved, 
and these chiefly concern matters of 
a domestic and personal nature. Wc 
hear, therefore, very little of the more 
learned society into which, doubt- 
less, Niebuhr occasionally entered. 
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With Professor Playfair he formed an 
intimacy which was afterwards re- 
newed at Rome. Other names arc 
mentioned, but no particulars arc 
given. The subjects which lie prin- 
cipally studied in Edinburgh were 
mathematics and physical sciences. 
Philological and historical studies lie 
prosecuted by himself, and by way 
of recreation. u In these departments 
he regarded the learned men there as 
incomparably inferior to the Ger- 
mans.” A Mr Scott, an old friend of 
his father’s, and to whom lie brought 
letters of introduction, was the most 
intimate acquaintance he possessed. 
The quite patriarchal reception that lie 
received from Mr Scott and his family 
will be read with interest. As to 
his impressions of the Scotch, as a 
people, these are extremely various: 
lie is at one time charmed with their 
unexampled piety; at another, he 
finds it a dreary formalism; and then, 
again, from the height of his Kantian 
philosophy, he detects a shallow 
French infidelity pervading the land. 
Such inconsistencies are natural and 
excusable in a young man writing 
down his first impressions in a most 
unreserved correspondence. Hut there 
would be very little gained by quoting 
thorn here at length. We pass on 
from this episode in the life, and now 
proceed with the main current of 
events. # 

On his return to Copenhagen, 
Niebuhr was appointed assessor at 
the board of trade for the East India 
department, with some other secre- 
taryship or clerkship of a similar 
description. Thereupon lie married, 
(May 1800;) and in some letters 
written soon after this event, he 
describes himself as in a quite celes- 
tial state of happiness. “Amelia's 
heavenly disposition, and more than 
earthly love, raise me above this 
world, aud as it were separate me 
from this life.” 

Then come official promotion and 
increased occupation. Nevertheless 
his favourite studies arc never al- 
together laid aSldc. The day might 
bo spent at his office or in the ex- 
change, in drawing up reports, in 
correspondence or in interviews with 
most uninteresting people, and when 
the night came he w r as often ex- 
hausted both in body aiul in mind ; 
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yet, “ if he got ci gaged at once in an 
interesting book or COUVCfSatiOIl, llC 
was soon refreshed, and would then 
study till late at night.” 

Towards the end of 1805 a dis- 
tinguished Prussian statesman, whose 
name is not here given, and wdio was 
then at Copenhagen on a mission 
from liis government, sounded Nie- 
buhr on his willingness to enter the 
Prussian service in the department of 
finance. After much hesitation and 
some correspondence, Niebuhr finally 
accepted a proposal made to him of 
“ the joint- directorship of the first 
bank in Berlin, and of the Sec/tand - 
luufjf a privileged commercial com- 
pany (as a note of the editor informs 
us) for the promotion of foreign com- 
merce. Such were the labours to 
which Niebuhr was willing to devote 
the extraordinary powers of his mind 
— such were the services which his 
contemporaries were willing to accept 
from him. Put we have only to 
glance at the date of these transac- 
tions to call to •mind that we are tra- 
versing no peaceful or settled times. 
We are, in fact, in the thick of the w ar. 
Whilst Niebuhr was working at his 
assessorship in Copenhagen, that city 
was bombarded by the English ; and 
now that lie goes to take possession 
of his directorship in Berlin, he has 
to fly with royalty itself before .the 
armies of Napoleon. The battle of 
Jena, and many other battles, have 
been fought and lost, anil the French 
are advancing on the capital. Flight 
to Memel, ministerial changes, alter- 
nate rise and fall of Von Stein and 
Count Ilardenberg — in all these 
events poor Niebuhr was now T impli- 
cated. When peace is made with 
Napoleon, wo find him despatched to 
Holland to negotiate a Dutch loan, 
the Prussian government being in 
great distress for money to pay the 
contributions imposed upon them by 
the French. Then follows some mis- 
understanding with Count Harden - 
berg, who has succeeded to power, 
which happily interrupts for a time 
the oilicial career of our great scholar, 
lie is appointed Professor of History 
in the university of Berlin. Iu 
Michaelmas 1810 the university re- 
opened, and Niebuhr delivered lus 
first course of lectures on the history 
of Home. 

2 o 
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For about three years we now 
see him in what every one will recog- 
nise as his right aud legitimate place 
in the world, and labouring at his 
true vocation. His lectures* excited 
the keenest interest — he was encou- 
raged to undertake his great work, 
The History of Home : it is in this 
interval that both the first and second 
volumes were published. An extract 
from his letters will show the plea- 
sant change in his career, and give 
us some insight into the position he 
held in the university. 

46 Millv (his wife Amelia) has told you 
that the number of my hearers was much 
greater than 1 had anticipated. But 
their character, no less than their num- 
ber, is such as encourages and animates 
me to pursue my labours with zeal and 
perseverance. You will feel this when 1 
tell you that Savignv, Schleierinaclier, 
Spalding, Ancillon, Nicolovius, Schmed- 
diug, and Siivern were present. Besides 
the number and selectness of iny audience, 
the general interest evinced in the lec- 
ture exceeds my utmost hopes. My in- 
troductory lecture produced as strong 
an impression as an oration could have 
done ; and all the dry erudition that fol- 
lowed it, in the history of the old Italian 
tribes, which serves as an introduction to 
that of Rome, has not driven away even 
my unlearned hearers. The attention 
with which Savigny honours me, and hi.-; 
declaration that 1 am opening a new era 
for “Roman history, naturally stimulates 
my ardent desire to carry out to the full 
extent the researches which one is apt to 
leave half finished as soon as one clearly 
perceives the result to which they tend, 
in order to turn to something fresh. . 

“ With a little more quiet, my position 
would he one more completely in accord- 
ance with my wishes than I have long 
ventured even to hope for. There is 
uuch a real mutual attachment between 
my acquaintances and myself, ami our 
respective studies give such an inex- 
haustible interest to conversation, that 
I now really possess in this respect what 
I used to feel the 'ftant of ; for inter- 
course of this kind i3 quickening and in- 
structive. The lectures themselves, too, 
are inspiriting, because they rn quire, per- 
severing researches, which, I venture to 
say, cannot remain unfruitful to me; and 
they are more exciting than mere literary 
labours, because 1 deliver them with the 
warmth inspired by fresh thoughts and 
discoveries, and afterwards converse with 
thos& wtyo have heard them, and to. whom 
they alre as new as to myself. This 
makes' the lectures a positive delight to 
me, and 1 feel quite averse to bring them 
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to a close. What I should like, would 
be to have whole days of perfect solitude, 
and then an interval of intercourse with 
the persons 1 really like, but not to re- 
main so many hours together with them 
as is customary here. It would be 
scarcely possible to have less frivolity 
and du Incss in a mixed s6ciety. Schleicr- 
maclicr is the most intellectual man 
amongst them.. The complete absence of 
jealousy among these scholars is particu- 
larly gratifying.” 

It is not long wo are allowed to 
pause upon this agreeable and fruitful 
era of intellectual activity. Two 
volumes, however, are published of 
that history of which it is not. here 
our purpose to speak, of which we 
would not wish to speak lightly or 
inconsiderately, which we admire and 
would cordially applaud, but which, 
we feel, has not yet received its exact 
place or value in the historical litera- 
ture of Europe. We have not the 
time, nor will we lay claim to the 
profound erudition requisite, to do full 
justice to Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
We do not regret, therefore, that the 
present occasion calls for no decided 
verdict ; and that it does not devolve 
on us to draw the line, and show 
where just, and bold, and discriminat- 
ing criticism terminates, and where 
ingenious and happy conjecture be- 
gins to assume the air ami confidence 
of history. On one point there can 
be no dispute — that his work exer- 
cised a great, and, upon the whole, 
a most salutary influence oil histori- 
cal criticism. It is not too much to 
say, that no history has been written 
.since- its appearance in which this in- 
fluence cannot be traced. 

Both volumes were received in a 
most cordial and encouraging manner 
by his friends and bv the public, and 
materials for a third volume were 
lining collected, when suddenly we 
hear that our professor— is drilling for 
the army! Napoleon’s disastrous 
campaign in Russia has given hope 
to every patriotic German to throw 
off the. degrading yoke of France. 
Niebuhr, though by fiis father’s side 
of Danish extraction, was, in heart, 
wholly a German. When the Land- 
wchr was called out he refused to 
avail himself of the privilege of his 
position to evade serving in it — he 
sent in his name as a volunteer, and 
prepared himself by the requisite 
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exercises. Meanwhile, till he could 
do battle with the musket, he fought 
with the pen, and edited a news- 
paper. “ Niebuhr’s friends in Hol- 
stein,’ writes Madame llensler, 

“ could hardly trust their e} r es when 
lie wrote them word that he was 
drilling for the army, and that his 
wife entered with equal enthusiasm 
into his feelings. The greatness of 
the object had so inspired Madame 
Niebuhr, who was usually anxious, 
even to a morbid extent, at the slight- 
est imaginable peril for the husband 
in whom she might truly be said to 
live, that she was willing and ready 
to bring even her most precious trea- 
sure as a sacrifice to her country.” 

French troops were now constantly 
passing through Berlin, on their way 
from the fatal plains of Russia. The 
dreadful sufferings which they had 
manifestly endured did not fail to 
excite a general compassion ; but their 
appearance excited still more the pa- 
triotic hopes of the citizens to liberate 
themselves from the degrading domi- 
nation of France. Berlin was eva- 
cuated by the French. Then came 
the Cossacks, following in the route 
of the common enemy 44 They 
bivouac,” says a letter of Niebuhr, 
44 with their horses in the city^ ; about 
four in the morning they knock at the 
doors, and ask for breakfast. This is 
a famous time for the children, lor 
they set them ou their horses, and 
play with them.” Here is an extract 
that will bring the times vividly before 
us. Niebuhr is writing to Madame 
llensler : — 

“ 1 come from an employment in which 
you will hardly be able to fancy me en- 
gaged — -namely, exercising. Even before 
the departure of the French, I began to 
go through the exercise in private, but a 
man can scarcely acquire it without a 
companion. Since the French left, a party 
of about twenty of us have been exercis- 
ing in a garden, and we have already got 
over the most difficult part of the train- 
ing. When my lectures are concluded, 
winch they will be at the beginning of 
next week, I shall try to exercise with 
regular recruits during the morning, and, 
as often as possible, practise shooting at 
a mark. . . . By the. end of a 

month, I hope to be as well drilled as 
any recruit who is considered to have 
finished his training. The heavy musket 
gave me so much trouble at first, that I 
almost despaired of being able to handle 


it ; but we are able t< recover the powers 
again that we have only lost for want of 
practice. I am happy to say that my 
hands are growing horny ; for as long as 
they had a delicate bookworm’s skin, the 
musket cuFinto them terribly. 

“ I mentioned to you a short time since, 
my hopes of getting a secretaryship on 
the general staff. With my small mea- 
sure of physical power, I should have 
been a thousand times more useful in 
that office thau as a private soldier. The 
friend I have referred to would like me 
to enter the ministry. Perhaps some- 
thing unexpected may yet turn up. Idle, 
or busy about anything but our libera- 
tion, 1 cannot be now.’’ 

It is impossible to read the account 
of these stirring times Just now , with- 
out asking ourselves whether it is 
probable that our own learned pro- 
fessors of Oxford and Cambridge may 
ever have their patriotism put to a 
similar trial. Perhaps, even under 
similar cireumstauces, they would act 
the wiser part by limiting themselves 
to patriotic exhortations to the youth 
under their control or influence. Of 
one thing we feel persuaded, that 
there would be no lack of ardour, or 
of martial enthusiasm, amongst the 
students of our venerable universities. 
After a few months drilling and prac- 
tising, there would be raised such a 
corps of rifiemeu from Oxford and 
Cambridge as fields of battle have 
not often seen. How intelligencer telfs % 
when you put a musket in its hands, 
is as yet but faintly understood. We, 
for our own part, hope that the 
voluntary principle will here arouse 
itself in time, and do its bidding 
nobly. For as to that ordinary mili- 
tia, which is neither voluntary service 
nor thorough discipline, where there 
is neither intelligence, nor ardour, nor 
professional spirit, nor any one good 
quality of a. 'soldier, we have tio con- 
fidence in it whatever: we would not 
willingly trust ouivticn- coops to such 
a defence ; there is neither body nor 
soul in it. As a reserve force from 
which to recruit for the regular army, 
it may be useful. But to drill ami 
train a set of unwilling servitors like 
these, with the intention of taking 
the field with them, would be a fatal 
mistake ; for it wonld lull the nation 
into a false sense of security. But a 
regiment of volunteers of the spirited 
and intelligent youth of England, we 
would match with entire confidence 
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against ail equal number of any troops 
in the world. Why should not there 
be permanent rifle-clubs established 
in every university, and in every town? 
These, and onr standing army, in- 
creased to its necessary complement, 
would constitute a safe defence. Vo- 
lunteers, it is said, cannot be kept 
together except in moments of excite- 
ment. And this was true while the 
volunteers had only to drill and to 
inarch ; but practice with the rifle is 
itself as great an amusement as 
archery, or boating, or cricket, or any 
other that engages the active spirit 
of our youth. There is a skill to be 
acquired which would prompt emula- 
tion. There is an art to learn. These 
clubs would meet together, both for 
competition, and for the purpose of 
practising military evolutions on a 
larger scale, ami thus the spirit of the 
institution would be maintained, and 
its utility increased. Nor would it be 
difficult to suggest some honorary 
privilege which might be attached to 
the volunteer rifleman. Such, we are 
persuaded, is the kind of militia which 
England ought to have for her de- 
fence ; such, we are persuaded, is the 
only force, beside the standing army, 
on which an)’ reliance can safely be 
p laced. 

All honour to the historian who 
unravels for us the obscurities of the 
past !* Nevertheless, one simple truth 
will stare us in the face. We take 
infinite pains to understand the Ho- 
man vomit la ; we read, not without 
considerable labour, some pages of 
Thucydides; yet the daily English 
newspaper lias been bringing to our 
door accounts of a political experi- 
ment now enacting before ns, more 
curious and more instructive than 
Homan and Grecian history can sup- 
ply. The experiment, which has bem 
fairly performed on a neighbouring 
shore, gives a more profound lesson, 
and a far more important one, than 
twenty Peloponnesian wars. That 
experiment has demonstrated to us 
that, hy going tow enough, you may 
obtain a public opinion that shall 
sanction a tyranny over the whole 
intelligence of the country. A man 
who, whatever his abilities, had ac- 
quired no celebrity in civil or military 
life, inherits a name ; with that 
name he appeals to the universal 
suffrage of France ; and universal 
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France gives him permission to do 
what he will with her laws and insti- 
tutions — to destroy her parliament — 
to silence her press — to banish philo- 
sophy from her colleges. It is a lesson 
of the utmost importance; and more- 
over, a fact which, at the present 
moment, justifies some alarm. It is 
not intelligent France we have for our 
neighbour, but a power which repre- 
sents its military and its populace, 
and which surely, if we are to calcu- 
late on its duration, is of a very ter- 
rific character. Hut wc must pursue 
our biographical sketch of the. life of 
Niebuhr. 

Although our professor never ac- 
tually shoulders that musket of which 
we have seen him practising the use, 
and gets no nearer to the smoke of 
powder than to survey the battle of 
Bautzen from the heights, he is in- 
volved in all the civil turmoils of the. 
time. He is summoned to Dresden, 
where the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Russia are in conference 
together, lie follows the Sovereigns to 
Prague ; he is again despatched to Hol- 
land, to negotiate there for subsidies 
with the English commissioners. Sad - 
dest event of all, his domestic hap- 
piness receives a fatal blow in the 
death of his wife. She must have 
been a Ionian of tender spirit and 
elevated character. She entered ar- 
dently into all the pursuits, and 
shared all the fame, of her husband. 
A few days before her death, Nie- 
buhr, as lie was holding her in his 
arms, asked her if there was no plea- 
sure that he could give her--— nothing 
that he coaid do for her sake. Slid 
replied, with a look of unutterable, 
love;, “ You shall finish your history, 
whether f live or die.” 

The history, however, proceeded 
very slowly. When public tranquil- 
lity was restored, Niebuhr did not 
return to his professor’s chair ; lie 
went, as is very generally known, to 
Rome on a diplomatic mission. Here 
he spent a considerable portion of his 
life ; and although his residence in 
that city might seem peculiarly favour- 
able to his great undertaking, yet it 
proved otherwise either his time was 
occupied in the business or the cere- 
monial attached to his appointment, 
or his mimi was unhinged. Besides, 
we have seen, from his own confession, 
that he needed such stimulants as 
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those lie found at Berlin, of friends, 
and conversation, and a literary duty, 
to keep him to one train of inquiry 
or of labour. It was very much the 
habit of his mind to propose to himself 
numerous works or literary investiga- 
tions. We have amongst his loose 
memoranda of an earlier date one 
headed thus, u Works which I have 
to complete.” The list comprises no 
less than seven works, every one of 
which would have been a laborious 
undertaking. No scheme or outline 
of these several projected books was 
to he found, but the writer of the 
.Memoir before us remarks that wo are 
not to inter from this that such me- 
moranda contain mere projects, to- 
wards whose execution no step was 
ever taken. 

li That Niebuhr proposed/’ says Madame 
f lousier, “ any such work to himself, was 
a certain sign that lie. had read and 
thought deeply on the subject; hut he 
was aide to tvr.-u so implicitly t<» his ex- 
traordinary memory, that he never com- 
mitted any portion of his essays to paper 
till the whole was complete in Ids own 
mind. 11 is memory was so wonderfully 
retentive that he scarcely ever forgot 
anything which he had once heard or 
read, ami the facts lie knew remained 
present to him at all times, even in their 
minutest details. 

“ Mis wife and sister once playfully 
took up (.uhbon, and asked him questions 
from the table *>f contents about the most 
trivial things, by way of testing his me- 
mory. They carried on the examination 
till they were tired, and gave up all hope 
of even detecting him in a momenta.! y 
uncertainty, though he was at the same 
time engaged in writing on some other 
subject.*' , 

Niebuhr married a second time. 
Madame Hensler, accompanied by her 
niece, had visited him in his ailliction ; 
their presence gradually cheered him ; 
and Margaret Iiensler, the niece, 
“soothed hint with her gentle atten- 
tions, and gave him peculiar pleasure 
with her sweo!. singing. After some 
time he engaged himself to her, and 
married her before lie left Berlin.” 

Wo have now to follow him to 
Borne. The correspondence is here, 
as indeed throughout these volumes, 
very entertaining; and it would be 
utterly impossible to convey to our 
readers, in our brief survey, a fair 
impression of the sort of interest this 
work possesses. The memoir may be 


regarded as merely explanatory of the 
letters, and the letters themselves are 
not distinguished so much by fe mark- 
able passages as by a constantly sus- 
tained interest. Tliry arc not learned, 
for the erudite -portion of the corre- 
spondence has been omitted, but they 
are never trivial ; they" perpetually’ 
suggest some topic of reflection, and 
ar thoroughly imbued with the cha- 
racter^nd personality of the writer. 
A Vo have lately had several biogra- 
phies of eminent men written on the 
same plan, the letters being set forth 
as thc,i»ost faithful portraiture of the 
man ; but in none of these, so far as wo 
can recall them to mind, are the letters 
at once so valuable in themselves, 
and so curious for the insight they 
give us into the character ami feelings 
of the writer. 

In reading Niebuhr's letters from 
Italy, we must always bear in mind 
that they arc written by- one of warm 
and somewhat irascible temper, and 
who has a standard of moral excel- 
lence which would be thought of a 
most inconvenient altitude by T the 
people of any’ country in Europe. lie 
is honest as the day, but open to re- 
ceive very sudden anfl much too 
strong impressions. We must also 
look at the date of his letters, and 
ask ourselves what changes may* have 
taken place since Niebuhr wrote. 
\Vith these precautions, they will be 
‘found to convey many very instruc- 
tive hints. From his first entrance 
info Italy" to the last hour of his resi- 
dence, he expresses the same opinion 
of the low standard of intellectual 
culture amongst its educated classes. 
Whilst lie is yet at Florence, lie writes 
thus: — • 

tC Mv preconceived opinion of the 
scholars ami higher classes in Italy has 
proved perfectly correct, as I was con- 
vinced would be the case, because I pos- 
sessed sufficient data to form an accurate 
idea- of them. I have always allowed 
the existence of individual exceptions, as 
regards erudition; but even in these cases, 
there is not that cultivation of the whole 
man which we demand and deem indis- 
pensable. I have become acquainted with 
two or three literary men of real ability; 
but, in the first place, they are old men, 
who have only a few years longer to live; 
and when they arc gone, Italy will be, as 
they say themselves, in a state of bar- 
barism; and, in the second, they arc like 
statues wrought to be placed in a frieae 
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on the wall — the side turned towards you 
is of finished beauty, the other unhewn 
stone. They are much what our scholars 
may have been sixty or eighty years ago. 
No one feels himself a citizen. . . . 

“ The three genuine and intellectual 
scholars of my acquaintance, Morelli, 
Garatoni, and Fontana, are all ecclesias- 
tics. They are, however, ouly ecclesias- 
tics by profession, for I have not found in 
them the slightest trace cither of a belief 
in the dogmas of Catholicism, of the 
pietism which you meet with in Germany. 
When an Italian has once, ceased to La a 
si a fv of the Church, he ncrer seems to 
trouble his head about such matters at all. 
J\1 eta physical speculations are* utterly 
forchjn to his nature , as they were to the 
old Romans . Hence the vacuity of mind 
which has become general since the sup- 
pression of freedom, except in the cai*c 
of those who find a sphere of action in 
writing literary and historical memoirs. 

Their public men nre immeasurably be- 
hind the Germans in knowledge ami cul- 
tivation 

What matter for reflection there 
is here, the reader will not need our 
assistance to point out. Let those 
who censure Protestantism for the 
spirit of speculation it is connected 
with, either as cause or effect, con- 
sider how important a part that spe- 
culative tendency plays in sustaining 
the intellectual activity of a people. 

When Niebuhr arrives at Home, 
the picture that he draws is still 
darker. Even the antiquities of the 
city seem* to have given him little 
pleasure; he was more disturbed at 
what had been taken away than gra- 
tified by llie little that, remained. 
Then, although he well knew that 
the life of an ambassador at Rome 
could not be free from restraint aud 
interruption, yet the courtly formali- 
ties he was compelled to observe wore 
far more vexatious than he had anti- 
cipated. Housekeeping, too, per- 
plexed him. Things were dear, and 
men not too honest. u Without a 
written agreement nothing can ho 
done.” In a letter to Savigny, he 
wnies thus : — 

“ Rome has no right to its name ; at 
most, it should be called New Home. 
Not one single street here goes in the 
same direction as the old one ; it is an 
entirely foreign vegetation that lias 
grow n up on a part of the old soil, as 
insignificant and thoroughly modern in 
its style as possible, without nationality, 
without history. 1 1 is very characteristic 


that the really ancient and the modem 
city lie almost side by side. 

“ There are nowhere any remains of 
anything that it was possible to remove. 
The ruins all date from the time of the 
emperors ; and lie who can get up an 
enthusiasm about them, must at least 
rank Martial and Sophocles together. . 

. St Peter’s, the Sistiue Chapel, and 
the Loggio, are certainly splendid ; but 
even St Peter’s is disfigured internally 
by the wretched statues aud decorations. 

. . . Science is utterly extinct here. 

Of philologists, there is none worthy of 
the name except the aged Pe Rossi, 
who is near his end. The people are 
apathetic. 

“ This, then, is the country and place 
in which my life is to be passed ! It is 
but a poor amends that l can get from 
libraries, and yet my only hope is from 
the Vatican. That we may he crossed 
in every way, this is closed till the otli 
of November, and to have it opened 

sooner is out of the question ; in other 
respects, all possible facilities have been 
promised me by the Pope himself, Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi, Monsignor Testi, ami the 
Prefect of the library, Monsignor Ilaldi. 
This last is now engaged in printing, at 
his own cost, a work on which he has ex- 
pended six hundred seudi, without hope 
of receiving any compensation for it. It 
is on seventeen passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which he lias found the cross 
mentioned by name. . . . At Terni, 

[ found the old art of land-surveying still 
extant : I rode along wliat was probably 
an ancient ‘ limes/ found the * rigor/ and 
the * V. Pedes.’ I shall go there again, 
if I live till next autumn. It is a charm- 
ing place. There are at least fifty houses 
in the town, among them one very large, 
which date from the Roman times, and 
which hav, never yet been observed or 
described by any traveller. Several of 
the churches are Roman private bouses. 
If one could but discover in Rome any- 
thing like this ! I long inexpressibly to 
have it for my burial-place. Everything 
is ancient in Terni and its neighbour- 
hood — even the mode of preparing the 
wine. Oil to have been in Italy five 
hundred years ago ! ” 

One; of the most agreeable topics 
mentioned in the period of his bio- 
graphy, is the interest Niebuhr took 
in the new school of German art then 
springing up at Rome. Every one, 
from prints and engravings, if froth 
no other source, is now acquainted 
with the works of Cornelius, Ovcr- 
beck, Veit, Schadow, and others. 
They were then struggling with all the 
usual difficulties of unemployed and 
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unrecognised genius. Niebuhr nei- 
ther possessed, nor affected to possess, 
any special knowledge of art, but he 
was delighted with the genuine enthu- 
siasm of his fellow-countrymen ; he 
kindled in their society ; he was per- 
suaded of their great talent, and 
exerted whatever influence he pos- 
sessed in obtaining for them some 
high employment, lie wished that 
the interior of some church or other 
public building should be placed at 
their disposal, to decorate it with suit- 
able paintings. The scattered notices 
that we find here of these artists we 
pass over very unwillingly, but we 
must necessarily coniine ourselves to 
the course of our narrative. 

By his first wife, Niebuhr had no 
family. 11 is second, Gretchen as she 
is affectionately called and who, we 
may observe in passing, is described 
as equally amiable, though not quite 
so intellectual or cultivated as the 
first — brought him several children, 
one son and three daughters. The 
birth of his son, April 1817, was an 
event which gave him the keenest 
delight, and kindled in all their fer- 
vour his naturally ardent. affections. 
It was the first thing, we are told, 
that really dispelled the melancholy 
that fell on him after the loss of his 
Mi/it/. It is curious and touching to 
note how he mingled up his remi- 
niscences of his first wife with this 
gift brought him bv the second. 
Writing to Madame Ilensler, he 
says : — 

“ The trial is over, but it has been a 
terrible trial. IIow Grutchen rejoices in 
the possession of her darling child after 
all her suffering, you can well imagine. 
Her patience was indescribable. In my 
terrible anxiety I prayed most earnestly, 
and entreated my hi iffy, too, for help. I 
comforted (V rctehen with ft Vino her that 
JMilly would send help.” 

Then come plans for the education 
of the boy. How much does the, fol- 
lowing brief extract suggest ! — 

u I am thinking a great deal about his 
eduentiou. 1 told you a little while ago 
how I intended to teach him the ancient 
languages very early, by practice. I 
wish the child to believe al) that # is told 
him ; and I now think you write in an 
assertion which I have formerly disputed, 
that it is better to tell children no tales, 
but to keep to the poets. But while I 
ahull repeat and read the old poets to 


him in such a way that he will undoubt- 
edly take the gods and heroes for histo- 
rical beings, I shall tell him, at the same 
time, that the ancients had only an im- 
perfect knowledge of the true God, and 
that these gods were overthrown when 
Christ catne into the world. He shall 
believe in the letter of the Old ami New 
Testaments, and 1 shall nurture in him 
from his infancy a firm faith in all that I 
have lost, or feel uncertain about.” 

On the opposite page we read the 
following, letter to the .same corre- 
spondent, Madame Ilensler : — 

u I have spent yesterday and last night 
in thinking of my Milly, and this day, 
too, is sacred to these recollections. I 
saw her a lew days ago in a dream. She 
seemed as if returning to me after a long 
separation. I felt uncertain, as one so 
often does in dreams, whether she was 
still living on this eartli, or only appeared 
on it for a transient visit. She greeted 
me as if after :t long absence, asked has- 
tily after the rhifd , and took it in h» arms. 

Happy are those who can cherish 
such a hallowing remembrance as that of 
the departure .of my Milly with pious 
faith, trusting for a brighter and eternal 
spring. Such a. faith cannot be acquired 
by one’s own efforts. Oh that it may 
one day be my portion I ” 

* 4 My son shall havd a firm faith in 
all that I have lost, or feci uncertain 
about !” May the paternal hope, and 
the paternal confidence in its own 
u plans of education, 1 ' be fullv justi- 
fied. 

One thing appears evident, that a 
residence at Kome (at least at the 
period when Niebuhr wrote) could 
not be very propitious to the cultiva- 
tion of faith in educated minds. 
What is brought before us very 
vividly in those letters, and without 
any purposed design, is the combina- 
tion of cold, worldly formalism, not to 
say hypocrisy, with harsh intolerant 
measures. The priesthood, with 
whom Niebuhr mingles, detest fana- 
ticism, yet act with systematic 
bigotry. What union can be more 
repulsive than this — the cold heart 
and the heavy hand ! A pious 
Chaldean, a man of great ability, 
comes to Rome to get a Bible printed 
there in his native language, under 
the censorship of the Propaganda, 
lie applies to Niebuhr to assist him 
w ith money j Niebuhr exerts himself 
in his cause. The Chaldean is 
banished from Rome. Ilis offence is 
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not, as might perhaps be apprehended, 
the wish to print the Bible ; lie has 
accepted assistance from our Bible 
Society in carrying out his scheme. 
In sharp contrast with bigoted con- 
duct of this description, we have 
Niebuhr’s general impression of the 
utter coldness of heart amongst the 
ecclesiastics at Rome. They Tun as 
follows — (the R. in this extract 
stands for Ringseis, a physician who 
had accompanied the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria to Rome, and who was a 
zealous and pious Catholic) : — 

“ About the Italians 3*011 will have 
heard IPs. testimony, and we Protestants 
can leave it to him to paint the clergy, 
and the state of religion in this country. 
In fact, we are all cold and dead com- 
pared to his indignation. His society 
has been a great pleasure to us all, even 
to our reserved friend Jk-kker, who in 
general turns pale at the very thought of 
Popery, and finds me far too indulgent. 
With Tin enthusiast so full of heart as K. 
you can get on ; between such a luxu- 
riance of fancy and the unshackled rea- 
son, there is much such* an analogy as 
subsists between science and art; whilst, 
on the contrary, the slavish subjection to 
the Church is ghastly death. The most 
superficial prophet of so-called enlighten- 
ment cannot havfe a more sincere aversion 
to enthusiasm than the Roman priest- 
hood ; and, in fact, their superstition 
bears no trace of it. Little as the 
admirers of Italy care for 1113" words, I 
know that I am perfect ly correct in say- 
ing, that even among the laity you cannot 
discover a vestige of piety.’- 

Meanwhile the years pass on, and 
the education of the little boy really 
begins. Niebuhr says lie succeeds in 
the task better than he could venture 
to hope. Our readers cannot but be 
curious to know what was tin* course 
of instruction the great historian 
pursued. 

“ Marcus already knows no inconsider- 
able number of Latin words, and he under- 
stands grammar 80 well that I can now 
set him to learn parts of the conjunctions 
without their teasing him like dead mat- 
ter : he derives many of the forms from 
his ow,> feeling. I am reading with him 
selected chapters from Jlygin’s Af ytholo- 
Otcam — a book which perhaps it is not 
easy to use for this purpose, and which 
yet is more suited to it than any other, 
from the absence of formal periods, and 
the interest of the narrative. For Ger- 
man, I write fragments of the Greek 
mythology for him. I began with the 
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history of the Argonauts ; I have now 
got to the history of Hercules. I give 
everything in a very free and picturesque 
style, so that it is as exciting as poetry 
to him : and, in fact, lie reads it with 
such delight that we are often inter- 
rupted by his cries of joy. The child is 
quite devoted to nie ; but this educating 
costs me a. great deal of time. However, 
I have had my share of life, and 1 shall 
consider it as a reward for my labours if 
this young life be as fully and richly 
developed as lies within my power. 

. “ Unexpected thoughts often escape 
him. Two days ago he was sitting be- 
side me and began, ‘ Father, the ancients 
believed in the old gods ; but they must 
have believed also in the true God. The 
old gods were just like men. ! ” 

All this time we have said nothing 
of the political embassy of Niebuhr, 
lie was appointed ambassador to 
Rome to negotiate a concordat with 
the rope. But it appears that seve- 
ral years elapsed before he received 
his instructions from his own court. 
We hardly know, therefore, whether 
to say that the negotiations were 
prolonged, or that their commence- 
ment had been delayed. Niebuhr 
always speaks in high terms of the 
Rope, (Pius VII.,) ns a man every 
way estimable. Between them 11 
very friendly feeling seems to have 
subsisted. 'There does not appear, 
therefore, to have been any peculiar 
or vexatious delay on the part of the 
Holy See. After Niebuhr had been 
in Rome more than four years, Count 
Hardenberg, the Prussian minister, 
who had been attending the con- 
ference at Layback, made his appear- 
ance 011 tl a scene. To him, as we 
gather from the very brief account 
before us, was attributed with some 
unfairness the merit of concluding the 
negotiations. However this might 
be, the terms of this concordat were 
at length agreed upon, and Niebuhr 
had no longer any peculiar mission to 
detain him at Rome. Shortly aftcr- 
wafrls he petitioned for leave of 
absence, and returned to German jk 
He never went back again to Rome, 
but happily resumed the professor’s 
chair — this time, however, in the 
TJnivcrsity of Bonn; or rather he 
delivdVcd lectures at Bonn, for it does 
not appear that he was an appointed 
professor. 

But before we leave Rome for 
Bonn, or diplomacy for the profes- 
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sorial duties, we must glance at a 
little essay given us in the appendix, 
written by Chevalier Bunsen, and 
entitled Niebuhr as a JJiplomatisi in 
Rome. Bunsen was, during part of 
this period, secretary to the embassy*, 
and of course in perpetual communi- 
cation with Niebuhr. The few anec- 
dotes he relates present us with a 
very distinct picture of this German 
Cato amongst the modern Romans. 
Judging by what are popularly under- 
stood to be the qualifications of a 
diplomatist, we should certainly say 
That our historian was by no means 
peculiarly fitted for this department 
of the public service, lie was an 
unbending man, had much of the- 
stoic, in his principles, though very 
little of the stoic in his affections, and 
was more disposed to check or crush 
tin* hollow frivolity about him than 
to yield to it, or to play with it. lie 
could throw a whole dinner-table into 
consternation, by solemnly denouncing 
the tone of levity which the conver- 
sation had assumed. At the house of 
some prince in Rome the events then 
transpiring in Greece had led Niebuhr 
to speak with earnestness on the 
future destiny of the Christian Hel- 
lenes. On the first pause that 
occurred, a fashionable diner-out con- 
trived to turn the conversation, and 
in a few moments the whole table 
was alive with a discussion— on this 
important point, whether a certain 
compound sold at the Roman coffee- 
houses, under the slang name of 
41 aurora,” was mostly coffee or mostly 
chocolate! Niebuhr sat silent for 
some time ; but he, too, took advan- 
tage of the next pause to express his 
indignation and surprise, -that “in 
such limes, and with such events 
occurring around us, wo should be 
entertained with such miserable 
trifles!” lor a short time, all were 
mute. Not a very diplomatic style, 
we should say, of conversation. 

It was very characteristic of sucli a 
man, that, on the occasion of giving a 
grand entertainment in his character 
of ambassador, he should have the 
music of the Sistinc Chapel performed 
in his house. lie detested the mo- 
dern Italian operatic music. He 
thought it becoming his ambassa- 
dorial position that something na- 
tional should be selected. lie there- 
fore chose that celebrated musie which 


all foreigners mak- it a point of duty 
to go and listen to at the Sistinc 
Chapel during Passion Week. When 
the gay assemblage, after an animated 
conversation, repaired for the concert 
to the brilliantly lighted saloon, a 
choir of sixteen singers from the 
chapel filled the air with their solemn 
strains. We do not wonder, as 
Chevalier Bunsen says, that “ the 
assembly was evidently seized with a 
peculiar feeling,” or that many of 
them stole away to something "they 
thought more amusing. 

Even his connection with the 
learned men of Rome was not of long 
continuance. But this was owing to 
no want of sympathy in their studies 
or pursuits on the part of Niebuhr, as 
the following anecdote will testify — 
(those who know Leopardi as a poet 
will read it with peculiar interest) : — 

u J still remember the day when lie 
(Niebuhr* entered with unwonted ‘viva- 
city the office in which 1 was writing, 
and exclaimed, 4 1 must drive out directly 
to seek out tlwe greatest philological 
genius ol' Italy that 1 have as yet heard 
of, and make his acquaintance. Just 
look at the man’s critical remarks upon 
the Chronicle of Eusebius. What acute- 
ness ! Wliat real erudition ! I have 
never seen anything like it before in this 
country — 1 must see the man.’ 

“ In two hours lie came back. ‘ I 
found him at last with a great deal of 
trouble, in a garret of the Palazzo Mattel. 
Instead of a man of mature age, I found 
a youth of two or three* and twenty, 
deformed, weakly, and who has never had 
a good teacher, hut lias fed his intellect 
upon the books of his grandfather, in his 
father’s house at Recanati ; has read 
the classics and the Fathers ; is, at the 
same time, as 1 hear, one of the first 
poets and writers of his nation, and is 
withal poor, neglected, and evidently 
depressed. One sees in him what genius 
this richly endowed nation possesses/ 
Capci has given a pleasing and true 
description of the astonishment expe- 
rienced by both the great men at their 
first meeting ; of the tender affection with 
which Niebuhr regarded Leopardi, and 
all that he did for him.” 

Our diminishing space warns us 
that we must limit ourselves to the 
last scene of the life and labours of 
Niebuhr. After some intervals spent 
at Berlin, he took up his residence at 
Bonn, recommenced his lectures, re- 
commenced his History. Before pro- 
ceeding further in his task, he found 
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it necessary to revise the two volumes 
already published. In this revision 
lie engaged so zealously that he 
almost re-wrote them. The third 
volume, as is Veil known, was 110 1 
published in his lifetime : the manu- 
script was revised for the press by his 
friend and disciple, Professor Classen. 

This and other manuscripts ran the 
risk of being consumed by the flames; 
for his new house, in the planning 
and arrangement of which he had 
taken much pleasure, was burnt down 
on the night ol‘ the Oth February 
1830. It was indeed a misfortune, 
he said, but lie did not feel as lie felt 
41 that night when he was near head- 
quarters at the battle of Bautzen, 
and believed the cause of his country 
to be, if not lost, in the most immi- 
nent peril.” Put though much else 
was destroyed, the books and papers 
were preserved ; and there was great 
rejoicing when here and there a pre- 
cious treasure was found again, which 
had been looked on as lost ; and the 
reappearance of the longed-for manu- 
script of the second volume of the 
history (then going through the press) 
was greeted with hearty cheers. 

The prospect of public affairs, now 
embroiled by* the French Revolution 
of 1880, seems to have disturbed him 
more than the loss of his house. 
From the selfishness of the governing 
party, and the rashness of their oppo- 
nents, he was disposed to predict the 
saddest results — loss of freedom, civil 
and religious. In fifty years,” he 
says in one place, 44 and probably 
much less, there will be no trace left of 
free institutions, or the freedom of the 
press, throughout all Europe — at least 
on the Continent.” In this enforced 
darkness, Protestantism would, of 
course, have no chance against her 
great antagonist. Wherever the spirit 
of mental freedom decays, the Roman 
Catholic must triumph. lie says, 
44 Already, all the old evils have 
awakened to full activity ; all the 
priestcraft, all, even the most gigantic 
pla./s for conquest and subjugation ; 
and there is no doubt that they are 
secretly aiming at, and working to- 
wards, a religious war, aud all that 
tends to bring it on.” 

The interest which Niebuhr took 
in the public events of Europe was 
indirectly the cause of his last illness. 
One evening he spent a considerable 


time waiting and reading in the hot 
news-room, without taking off his 
thick fur cloak, and then returned 
home through the cold frosty night 
air, heated in mind and body. lie 
looked in, as he passed, on his friend 
Classen, to unburden some portion of 
his fervid cares for the universal com- 
monwealth. 44 But,” said he, “ I 
have taken a -severe chill, I must go 
to bed.” And from the couch he 
then sought he never rose again. 

“ On the afternoon of the 1st of Janu- 
ary 11130/’ thus concludes the account of 
his last days which we have from the 
pen of Professor Classen, “ he sank into 
a dreamy slumber : once, on awakening, 
he said that pleasant images floated be- 
fore him in sleep; now and then he spoke 
French iu his dreams; probably he felt 
himself iu the presence of his departed 
friend I)e Sorre. As the night gathered, 
consciousness gradually faded away; lie 
woke up once more about midnight, when 
the last remedy was administered; he 
recognised in it a medicine of doubtful 
operation, never resorted to but in 
extreme cases, aud said in a faint voice, 
‘ What essential substance is this? Aiu 1 
so far gone P These were his last words; 
he sank back on his pillow, aud within an 
hour his noble heart had ceased to beat.” 

Any attempt at the final estimate 
of Niebuhr as a historian, we have 
already said we shall not make. The 
permanence of the structure that .he 
lias reared must be tested by time 
and the labours of many scholars. 
Indeed, where a reputation like this 
is concerned, old father Time will be 
slow iu his operations — he is a long 
while trimming the balance ami 
shuffling die weights — perhaps new 
weights are to be made. Niebuhr s 
great and salutary influence in histori- 
cal literature, we repeat, is undeniable ; 
and this signal merit will always be 
accorded to him. For his character 
as a man, this is better portrayed 
even by the few extracts we have 
been able to make from his letters, 
than by any summary or description 
we could give. But these extracts 
have necessarily been brief, and are 
unavoidably taken, here and there, 
from letters which it would have been 
much more desirable to quote in ex - 
tenso , and therefore we recommend 
every reader who can bestow the 
leisure, to read these volumes for him- 
self. lie will find them, in the best 
sense of the word, very amusing. 
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THOMAS MOQKE. 


The recent death of the Poet Moore 
has rendered it incumbent on us, as 
taking an interest in the literary 
honour of the empire, to give a brief 
sketch of his career. In this outline 
we scarcely need say that we shall be 
guided by the most perfect impar- 
tiality. We have the due feeling for 
the memory of genius, and the due 
respect for the sacredness of the grave. 
Though differing from Moore in poli- 
tical opinions, wc shall be willing to 
give him the praise of sincerity ; and, 
though declining panegyric, wc shall 
with e^al willingness give our tri- 
bute to the talents which adorned his 
country. 

it is to be hoped that a Memoir 
will be supplied by some of those 
friends to whose known ability such 
a work can be intrusted ; and with as 
much of his personal correspondence, 
and personal history, as may be con- 
sistent with the feelings of his family 
and the regard for his fame. 

Thomas Moore was born in Dublin 
on the 30th of May 1780. 1 1 is 

parentage was humble; but it is the 
glory of Britain to disregard pedigree, 
where nature has given the ability 
which leads to distinction. 

The period, at which Moore first 
came before the public eye was one 
singularly exciting to Ireland. The 
Civil War under James II. had left 
bitterness in the Homan Catholic 
mind, and the Penal Laws gave ample 
topics for the declaimers. But, from 
the commencement of the reign of 
George III., those laws had under- 
gone a course of extinction, and all 
the harsher parts of their pressure 
were gradually abolished. 

We ave not the panegyrists of those 
laws ; they erred, in making the reli- 
gions belief of the Romanist an object 
of penalty. Faith, let it be of what- 
ever blindness, cannot be enlightened 
by force of law. But we are to re- 
member, that the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics had been In arms against their 
sovereign ; that they had shed Eng- 
lish blood in the quarrel of a religion 
notoriously persecuting ; that they 
had brought foreign troops into the 
country in aid of their rebellion ; and 


that they had formed an alliance with 
France, then at war with England. 
It was further to be remembered, that 
in their Parliament under a returned 
rebel, who had abdicated the throne 
of both islands — and whose success 
would have made Ireland a vassal, as 
he himself was a pensioner, of France 
— they had confiscated (against the 
most solemn promises) the property 
of two hundred leading Protestants, 
and would have eventually confis- 
cated tlie whole property of Protest- 
antism. 

Ireland had made itself a field of 
battle, and the only relief for its 
emergencies was to make it a garri- 
son. 

The wisdom of that measure was 
shown in its fruits — the true test of 
all statesmanship: Ireland remained 
undisturbed for seventy years. During - 
the party and popular irritations of 
the two first Brunswick reigns, during 
the two Scottish invasions of 1715 and 
1715, and during the American war, 
Ireland was perfectly tranquil — cer- 
tainly not through loyalty, and as cer- 
tainly through law. At that time 
there was no favoured party of agita- 
tion — no faction suffered to clamour 
itself into place, and the country into 
tumult. There was no relaxation of 
the laws of the land for scandalous 
intrigue or insolent importunity. The 
rule was strict, and strictly adminis- 
tered ; no manufacture of grievance 
was permitted to give a livelihood to 
a disturber, and no celebrity was in 
the power of a demagogue, but the 
ascent to the pillory. Common sense, 
public justice, and vigilant law, were 
the triad which governed Ireland, and 
their fruits were seen in the most 
rapid, vigorous, and * extensive im- 
provement of the country. No king- 
dom of Europe, had ever so quickly 
obliterated the traces of civil war. 
Improvement was visible, in every 
form of national progress. Ireland 
had previously been a country of pas- 
ture, and, of course, of depopulation : 
it became a country of tillage. It had 
formerly beemtotally destitute of com- 
merce: it now pushed its trade to the 
thriving States of America, and grew 
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in wealth by the hour. It was for- 
merly compelled, by the want of native 
manufactures, to purchase the cloth- 
ing of its population from England : 
it now established the northern pro- 
vince as an emporium of the linen 
trade, which it still holds, and which 
is more than a gold mine to a crowded 
population. 

The increase of human life in Ire- 
land was perhaps the most memorable 
in the annals of statistics. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 
the population was calculated at little 
more than 700,000. It now started 
forth by millions . And the national 
increase of wealth, intelligence, and 
public spirit, was shown in a man- 
ner equally significant and singular. 
Ireland had the honour of inventing 
(if we may use the word) the Volun- 
teers. The threat of a French in- 
vasion had alarmed the people, and 
Parliament asked the important 
question of the Viceroy, What forces 
were provided for the defence of 
the kingdom ? ITis - answer was, 
that he had but 70<»0 men at his dis- 
posal. The nation instantly deter- 
mined to take the defence on them- 
selves, and they raised an army such 
as the world had never before seen — 
wholly spontaneous in its rise, self- 
equipped, serving without pay, self- 
disciplined — 80,000 men ready for the 
field ! 

The armies of Greece and Rome, 
even when republican, were conscrip- 
tions ; the levee en masse in France 
was compulsory, and the guillotine 
was the recruiting officer ; the gigan- 
tic columns of the Imperial armies 
were chiefly raised under the absolute 
scourge. The land-siurm of the Ger- 
mans was created under the rigidity 
of a system which drove the whole 
population into the field — rightly and 
righteously drove thorn ; for what but 
the low selfishness of brawling and 
bustling Radicalism, or the petty 
penury of superannuated avarice, 
would declare it a hardship to defend 
one’s own country, or hesitate to pay 
the manly and necessary expendi- 
ture which tilted them for that de- 
fence? But Ireland, without hesita- 
tion, and without stipulation — without 
the pitiful pusillanimity of a weaver’s 
sour and body, or the shrinking sel- 
fishness of a pawnbroker in the shape 
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of a legislator — rushed to arms, and 
scared away invasion ! 

The expense of this illustrious effort 
was enormous, the occupation of time 
incalculable — but the act was heroic. 
And let what will come, whether Ire- 
land is to have a career worthy of her 
natural powers, or to perish under the 
ascendancy of her deadly superstition, 
that act will form the brightest jewel 
in her historic diadem, as it will the 
noblest inscription on her tomb. But 
the whole effort implied the prosperity, 
as well as the patriotism, of the king- 
dom. Paupers cannot equip them- 
selves for the field. The country must 
have had substantial resources to 
meet the expenditure. The arming of 
the volunteers would have exhausted 
the treasury of half the sovereigns of 
Europe, and yet the country bore it 
freely, fearlessly, and without feeling 
the slightest embarrassment in those 
efforts which were at the moment 
extending her interests through the 
world. 

We have alluded to this fragment 
of Irish history, because it illustrates, 
the system of fraud and falsehood 
under which pretended patriotism in 
Ireland has libelled, and continues to 
libel, England — a system which talks 
of peace, while it is perpetual l} r pro- 
voking hostility ; which boasts of its 
zeal for the country, while it is cutting 
up every root of national hope ; and 
which is equally boastful in the streets, 
and cowardly in the field. 

But another crisis came, and the 
manliness of the national character 
was to be tried in a still severer 
emergency. The Penal Laws were 
virtually extinguished, on the pre- 
sumption that Popery was reconcil- 
able by benefits, and that Irish pa- 
triotism was not always the language 
of conspiracy. The mistake was soon 
discernible in a 'Popish League for the 
subversion of the English Government.. 
The. “ United Irishmen” — a name in 
itself a falsehood, for the object was 
to crush one-half of the nation, by 
establishing the tyranny of the other 
— were formed into a League. But 
the League was broken up, not in the 
field, but in the dungeon, and the in- 
surrection was extinguished by the 
executioner. Wolfe, Tone, the Secre- 
tary of the United Irishmen, came 
over in a French ship of war, to* 
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effect the peaceful liberation of his 
“ aggrieved country,” was imprisoned, 
and cut his own throat. Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, the liero of novels, and 
the martyr of poetry, lurked in the 
capital, in the soldierly disguise of a 
milkwoman, was taken in his bed, 
wounded in the arrest, and died of the 
wound. Not one of the leading con- 
spirators died in the field ; all who 
were not hanged begged their lives, 
delivered up their secrets for their 
own contemptible safety, and were 
transported to America, there to re- 
cover their courage, and wipe off 
their shame, b} r libelling England. 

Hilt among the most cruel acts of 
those villains was the attempt to 
involve the students of the University 
in their crime. Their converts were 
few, and those among the most ob- 
scure ; but those were effectually 
ruined. A visitation was held under 
the I. ord Chancellor Clare, and the 
delinquents were chielly expelled. 
On this occasion Moore was ques- 
tioned. His intimacy with the family 
of the Emmetts, who seem all to have 
been implicated -in the charge, mid his 
peculiar intercourse with the unfor- 
tunate and guilty Robert Emmett, 
who, a few years after, was hanged 
for open insurrection, rendered him 
liable to suspicion. He was accord- 
ingly examined at that formidable 
tribunal. Hut his stature was so 
undersized, his appearance so boyish, 
and his answers were given with such 
evident simplicity, that, to suppose 
him intrusted with the secrets of 
conspiracy, still less the sharer of a 
sanguinary revolt, seemed next to 
impossible, and lie was dismissed 
without animadversion. Thus the 
future author of so man}" strains oil 
the slavery of Ireland, and the ty- 
ranny of England, the publisher of 
such stores — 

44 Ur fluent verso, and furious prose, 

Sweet sougster of fictitious woes 1 ' — 

was u cpiitte pour la pour,” and sent 
to receive the plaudits of liis friends 
for his firmness, and the cautions of his 
envn common sense with respect to 
his intimacies for the future. 

Moore’s want of statufe was an 
actual misfortune to him through life, 
which, though not shown with the 
bitterness of Byron on his lameness, 
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must have been a source of per- 
petual vexation in society. He was 
one of the smallest men, perhaps, in 
existence, above a dwarf. Yet he 
was well-proportioned ; and his lively 
countenance, which looked the very 
mirror of good-nature, aided by his 
manners, which had by instinct the 
grace of good society, made his figure, 
after the first introduction, almost 
forgotten. When he had established 
his fame, of course, none adverted to 
defects of any kind, and the 44 little 
Torn Moore ” of Ireland became the 
Mu Moore of England, by the con- 
sent of all circles. He possessed, 
also, those gifts which create popu- 
larity. The people of Ireland have 
a remarkable fondness for music, and 
Moore was a musician by nature. 
Of music he knew nothing as a 
science, but he felt its soul. The 
heavy harmonies of Germany — in 
which the chief object is to show the 
toil of the performer and the patience 
of liis auditory, to press discords into 
the service, and to crush the very 
sense of pleasure — would not have 
been endured by the Irish, who, like 
ail lovers of the genuine art, prefer 
songs to musical problems, and to be 
bewitched rather than be bewildered. 
Moore, accordingly, cultivated the 
liner part — its feeling. lie has been 
heard to say, 44 that if lie had an ori- 
ginal turn for anything, it was for 
music;” and lie certainly produced, in 
his earliest career, some* of the most 
original, tender, and tasteful melo- 
dies in existence for the Piano, which 
he touched with slight, but sufficient 
skill ; and, sung to his own soft and 
sweet lines, he realised more of the 
inat/ic of music than any performer 
whom we ever heard. 

This subject, however apparently 
trivial, is not trilling in a Memoir of 
Moore; lor, independently of its being 
his chief introduction into society, it 
was a characteristic of the man. lie 
was the originator of a style, in which 
he had many imitators, but no equal ; 
and after lie abandoned it for other 
means of shining, almost no fol- 
lower. It was neither Italian, nor, as 
we have observed* German ; it had 
neither the frivolity of the French 
school nor the wildness of the Irish ; 
it was exclusively his own — a mix- 
ture of the playful and the pathetic ; 
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sweet, and' yet singular ; light, and 
yet often drawing tears. This effect, 
the finest in music — for what taste 
would compare a Sinfonia to a song? — 
lie accomplished by the admirablo 
management of a sweet voice, though 
but of smaLl compass, accompanied 
by a few chords of the instrument, 
rather filling up the intervals of the 
voice than leading them : the whole 
rather an exquisite recitation than a 
song ; the singer more the minstrel 
than the musician . 

This description of his early powers, 
however extravagant it may seem to 
strangers, will be recognised as liter- 
ally true by those who heard him in 
Ireland, and in the budding of his 
talent. He was an inventor ; his art 
required the united taste of the com- 
poser and the poet, and this accounts 
for its having perished with him. 

But a larger field was soon to open 
before Moore. The Rebellion of 1798 
was a death-blow to the hopes of all 
those sanguine speculators w ho longed 
to become Presidents of the new re- 
public. It drained the national re- 
sources— it disgusted the national 
understanding — it made Ireland dis- 
united, and England at once con- 
temptuous of Irish feeling, and sus- 
picious of Irish loyalty. The safety 
of the empire obviously rendered it 
impossible to leave in its rear a nation 
which might throw itself, at a moment’s 
notice, into the arms of France, Spain, 
or America— which had actually soli- 
cited a French army, and which still 
carried on transactions amounting to 
treason at home, and alliance abroad. 
Thus, the regenerators of Ireland, in- 
stead of raising her to a republic, sank 
her into a province. Even the dream 
of national independence was at an 
end ; her Parliament was extinguished, 
and the only reality was the Union. 

Still, though the national pride was 
deeply hint by the measure, the 
graver judgment of the nation acqui- 
esced in the extinction of the Legis- 
lature. This was the fruit of those 
concessions which hail been made by 
the ignorance of Government, and de- 
manded by the intrigues of the Oppo- 
sition. From the .period of lowering 
the franchise to the Homan Catholic 
forty-shilling freeholder, the votes of 
the liomish peasantry became to the 
Government a terror, to the Oppo- 
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sition a snare, and to both, the 
sources of a new policy. In a few. 
sessions more, the Parliament must 
have become almost totally Papist . 
Thus, after much declamation in 
the clubs, and much murmuring in 
the streets — after threats of declar- 
ing the mover of the measure 44 an 
enemy to his country” — and after 
a duel between the celebrated Grat- 
tan, the head of the Opposition, and 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer, the diadem was taken off 
the head of Ireland, and quietly 
lodged in Whitehall. England thence- 
forth became the field of Irish am- 
bition, and the mart of Irish ability. 

Moore came to London apparently 
for the purpose of commencing his 
studies as a barrister. Whether his 
volatile and fanciful spirit would have 
relished the details of a profession de- 
manding so much labour in its rudi- 
ments, and so much perseverance in 
its pursuit, is now not worth a ques- 
tion, for he probably never opened a 
book of law ; but he had brought with 
him. a hook of a more congenial kind ; 
a translation of Anacreon , to be pub- 
lished by subscription, and dedicated 
44 by permission ” to the Prince of 
Wales, (George IV.,) — an honour 
obtained, like all his early popularity, 
through’liis musical accomplishments. 

Moore was not a scholar, in the 
sense of a Mark laud or a Bentley ; but 
lie had the best part of scholarship, 
the spirit of his author. The elegance 
of this versification of the old Greek 
lover of 44 smiles and wine ” was 
u n i versa! ly ackno wledge-d . All former 
trauslatioi.s of Anacreon were poor 
and pedantic, to the richness and 
grace of the volume then ottered to 
the public eye. 

Whether the original was the work 
of Ionia or Athens ; whether one-half 
of the Odes were not imitations in later 
Greek, with Gregory Nazianzen and 
a dozen others for their* authors ; 
whether Polycrates or Hipparchus was 
their patron — in short, the questions 
which still perplex Oxford, and break 
the rest of Cambridge — which drite 
both into the logomachies of Teutonic 
criticism, and waste English pens and 
patience on the imported drudgeries 
of the Leipsie press — were matters 
which gave the translator but slight 
trouble. Nature had created him for 
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the translation — the praises of wine 
and beauty, of flowers and sunshine, 
were a language of his own; they 
formed his style through the greater 
part of his life; and Cupid and Bac- 
chus never had a laureate more de- 
voted, and more successful. 

After lingering for some. years in 
London, feted by the great and fol- 
lowed by the little, Moore was ap- 
pointed to an oflice in the West Indies. 
Thus was harshly hazarded the life of 
a man of genius; and the talent which 
was destined to distinguish his coun- 
try was sent to take its chance of the 
yellow fever. The guest of princes 
and the favourite of fashion must 
have felt many a pang at finding 
himself consigned to Bermuda. The 
poetic romance of the “ still vext 
Bermoothes 11 was probably insuffi- 
cient to console him for the pavilion 
at Brighton, and the soirees of Fort- 
nian Square. But necessity must not 
deliberate — the res an oust a domi was 
imperative — and the bard submitted to 
banishment with the grace and gaiety 
that never forsook him. The appoint- 
ment was unfortunate. Connected 
with the public revenue, it had been 
transacted by deputy ; and Moore, on 
his arrival, found himself answerable 
for the chasms in the official chest. 
No one charged him with those 
chasms. But, as the lawyers hold, 
u the Crown makes no bad debts, 1 ' the 
unlucky poet was responsible in a sum 
which would have mortgaged all Par- 
nassus, and made the Nine insolvent. 
The appointment was finally resigned, 
and Moore, solutus neyotiis , shook off 
the dust of his feet against the gates 
of the West Indies. 

Taking advantage of his proximity 
to America, he now resolved to visit 
the great Republic, Canada, and the 
wonder of the Transatlantic world, 
Niagara! 

America was made by Moore the 
subject of some spirited poetry ; but it 
had another effect, less expected, yet. 
equally natural — it cured him of Re- 
publicanism. The lofty superstitions 
which haunt the sepulchres of Greece 
and Rome, the angry ambition which 
stimulated the Irish patriot into re- 
volt, or that fantasy of righting the 
wrongs of all mankind, which put live 
coals into the hands of the French- 
man to heap on the altar of imaginary 
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freedom, were all extinguished by the 
hard reality before his eyes. lie 
found the Americans, as all have 
found them, vigorous, active, and 
persevering in their own objects ; 
men of canals, corduroy roads, and 
gigantic warehouses ; sturdy re- 
claimers of the swamp and the forest ; 
bold backwoodsmen, and shrewd citi- 
zens, as they ought to be ; but neither 
poets nor painters, nor touched with 
the tendernesses of romance, nor 
penetrating the profound of philoso- 
phy. Even their patriotism startled 
the mourner over the sufferings of the 
Isle of Saints ; and the I,e.dyn\ more 
honoured than the Leyend, offended all 
his reveries of a 

6i Paradise beyond tlie main, 

Unknown to lucre, lasli, and chain. 

Even the habits of Republicanism 
were found too primitive to be pleas- 
ing. He had the honour of an inter- 
view with .Jefferson, then president ; 
and this “ four years 1 monarch 11 re- 
ceived him in lii$ nightgown and slip- 
pers, and stretched at his length on a 
sofa. Moore recoiled at this display 
of nonchalance , and would have been 
perfectly justified in turning on his 
heel, and leaving this vulgarism to 
the indulgence of “showing a Bri- 
tisher 11 the manners of a u free and 
intelligent citizen.” This rough spe- 
cimen of freedom disgusted him, as 
well it might : and though Republi- 
canism in rhyme might *till amuse 
his fancy, he evidently shrank from 
the reality ever after. 

Canada increased his poetical 
sketches. lie wrote some spirited Odes ~ 
on its stern landscape, and some bitter 
lines on the United States, in revenge 
for its extinction of his dreams. But, 
with America, he left all revolution 
behind him, and never more cast a 
“longing, lingering look 11 on the 
subversion of thrones. 

On Ids return to Europe, he found 
it necessary to consider into what 
new path ho was to turn. He had 
long left the hope of shining on the 
bench ; office was now closed upon 
him ; authorship was his only re- 
source ; and to authorship he turned 
with all the quickness of his nature, 
sharpened by the Roman’s 
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The ciertion became more impor- 
tant to him, from his having made a 
disinterested match ; and, in the spirit 
of a poet, been contented to take 
bcantv as the marriage portion. He 
now retired into the country, and 
prepared tor a life of vigorous author- 
ship. In this choice, lie evidently 
consulted his immediate circumstances 
more than the natural direction of It is 
mind. Such a man was made for 
cities ; all his habits were social, and 
he must have languished for society. 
The cooing of doves and the songs 
of nightingales were not the music 
to accompany such verses as these — 

“ Fly not yet, 'tis just the hour. 

When pleasinv, like the nmlnhrht. lluwer, 

That seonis the eye of vuhrar liifht. 

Begins to hhom for jous of nij-lit, 

" Ami maids who love fclif moon." 

We can imagine the look of melan- 
choly with which, after having finished 
his stanzas, Moore gave a moonlight 
glance to the woods and wilds, as he 
stood at his cottage door, and thought 
of the lively scenes , at that moment 
glittering in London. Solitude ma v 
be the place of the philosopher, and 
universities the stronghold of science; 
but, for the knowledge of life, the 
play of character, the vigour of manly 
compotiterrship, ami even the variety 
of views, events, and character, which 
make the true materials of the poetic 
.faculty, association with our kind is in- 
dispensable. The poet in retirement 
either becomes the worship of a circle 
of women, who pamper him with pane- 
gyric, until .lie degenerates into silli- 
ness ; or, living alone, becomes the 
worse thing — a worshipper of himself. 
Like a garrison cut oil' from its sup- 
plies, he lives on short allowance of 
ideas ; like a hermit, thinks his rags 
sanctity, and his nonsense Oracles ; 
or, like Robinson Crusoe, imagines 
Ids geese convertible, and his island 
an empire. 

It is true, that Moore suffered loss 
from this famine of poetic food than 
most of his race. Ilis buoyancy of 
.spirit never lost sight wholly of Lon- 
don, a.»d his annual visit to the con- 
certs and conversations of Tlerkeley 
Square, amkotlfer scenes of high life, 
refreshed''' his recollections. Jiut 
when he tells us that Lalla ltookh 
was written 41 amid the snows of two 
#*or three Derbyshire winters,' ” and, in a 


phraseology which seems like apolo- 
gising to himself for this exile, talks 
of his “being enabled by that con- 
centration of thought, which retirement 
alone can give, to call up around him 
some of the sunniest of his Eastern 
scenes,” the very toil and turgid ity 
of the language show us that lie felt 
himself in the wrong place. In fact , 
now that naked necks, turned-down 
shirt-collars, and dishevelled hair, m> 
longer make poets a la Eyron- when 
evert the white waistcoats of Young 
England arc no longer proof of chi- 
valry — we wish to save the innocent 
hearts and fantastic heads of the ris- 
ing generation from the experiment 
which Don Quixote performed so 
little to the satisfaction of Sambo 
Panza in the desert. Wo never 
heard of a great poet living a hundred 
miles from a metropolis. Contiguity 
to the world of men and women was 
essential. All the leaders of the 
tribe lived as near London as they 
could. Cowley lived within a walk, 
Pope within a drive, Milton within 
sight, of the walls — Shakspeare saw 
London Eridge every day vi hi> life ■■■ 
Dryden lived in the Grecian CuHVc- 
housc---llyron, with his own good- 
will, never would have stirred out of 
LJoiid Street. *, and when the news- 
papers and Doctors’ Commons at 
length drove him abroad, he nestled 
down in Venice, instead (if ringing 
among the slopes of the Apennines, 
or acting distraction among the pin- 
nacles of tin* Alps. It is even m»t 
improbable that the- last few and 
melancholy years of Moore’s life owed 
some of their leprcssion to the. weari- 
ness of this unnatural solitude. 

On his return from America in 
180;;, we lose sight of him for a w Idle, 
lie was then probably harassed by 
government, transactions eumnvted 
with his luckless appointment ; but. 
in 1805 he gave unhappy evidence of 
bis revival by the publication of 
Poems hi/ Mr Thomas Little. 

We have no desire to speak of this 
work. Perhaps u his poverty, but 
not his w ill, M was in fault. Jly made- 
some kind of apology at the time, by 
attributing the performance “to an 
imagination which had become the 
slave of the passions;” and subse- 
quently ho made the better apology 
of excluding it from his collected 
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volumes. Yet, in this work, he did 
less Inarm to society than injustice to 
himself. The graver classes, of course, 
repelled it at once; the fashionable 
world took but little notice of a book 
which could not be laid in their 
drawing-rooms ; and the profligate 
could be but little excited its 
babyisms, for Moore’s amatory poems 
were always babyish. They wanted, 
in a remarkable degree, the fervency 
of passion. They prattled rather 
than felt : they babbled of lips and 
eyes like an impudent child ; their 
Cupid was always an Urchin, and the 
urchin was always in t he nursery. 
II is verses of this school were flowing, 
but they newr rose above prettiness : 
they never exhibited love in its living 
reality- in its seriousness and power 
its madness of the brain, and ab- 
sorption “f the soul — its overwhelm- 
ing raptures, and its terrible despair. 
There is a deeper sense of the truth 
and nature of passion in a single 
ballad of Hums than in all the ama- 
tory poems that Moore ever wrote. 

'The injustice to himself consisted 
in his thus leaving it in the hands of 
♦ •very stranger, to connect the life of 
the man with the licentiousness of the 
author. Yet we have never heard 
that his life was other than decorous; 
his conversation certainly never of- 
fended general society— iiis manners 
were polished— -and we believe that 
his mind was at all times innocent of 
evil intention. Still, those poems 
threw a long shade on the gentle 
bistre of his fame. 

lie m*w fell under the lash of the 
I'ldinhurtjh AVr/t/r, never more stern- 
ly, and seldom so justly, exercised. 
Moore, indignantly sent a message to 
the editor. Jeffrey, refusing to give 
up the name of the Z*»ilus in dis- 
guise, accepted the message, and the 
parties met. Eortuuatgly some friend, 
with more sense t lift h either, sent 
also his message, but it was to the 
How Street magistrates, and the belli- 
gerents were captured on the field. 
In conveying the Instruments of war 
to How Street, the bullets had fallen 
out ; and this circumstance was, of 
course, too comic to be forgotten by 
the wits. The press shot forth its 
epigrams, the point of which was the 
Jiannlessncss of the hostilities. It 
was observed — * 
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tf That the pistols w *re leadlq/s 
Is no sort of news, 

For blank- cartridge should always 
lie fired at Reviews." 

We transcribe but another squib. 

“ A Scotchman and Irishman went out to 
fight, 

Both equal in fierceness, both equal in 
fright ; 

Not a pin, ‘twixt the heroes, in valour to 
choose, 

The son of the •Scissors, and ?on of the 
Mu.se/’ 

The whole all air was an illustration 
of the barbaric absurdity of duelling. 
Lord Brougham was subsequently 
supposed to be the layer on of the 
critical lash. If Jeffrey had given 
him up, Moore would have shot him 
if he could : and if Brougham had 
survived, he would have shot- Jeffrey. 
Thus, two of the cleverest men of 
their day might have been victims to 
tlic bastard chivalry of the nineteenth 
century. How Moore himself would 
have fared in the fray, no one can 
tell ; but being as honourably savage 
as any of his countrymen, and as uu- 
tameable as a tiger-cat, lie would cer- 
tainly have shot somebody, or got 
pist oiled himself. 

llis next work was an opera. This 
attempt dfd not encourage him in trial 
of the stage. It had but a brief ex- 
istence. Moure, though lively, was 
not a wit. ; and though inventive, was 
not dramatic. The inimitable u Du- 
enna’' of the inimitable fheridan has 
expelled all Opera from the English 
stage, by extinguishing all rivalry. 

lint a broader opportunity now 
spread before him, A musical col- 
lector in Ireland had compiled a vo- 
lume of the Native melodies, which, 
though generally rude in science, and 
always accompanied by the most 
aboriginal versification, attracted 
some publicity. Moore, in his hap- 
piest hour, glanced over these songs, 
and closed with the proposal of a pub- 
lisher in Ireland to write the poetry, 
and bring the melodies themselves iuto 
a civilised form. The latter object lie 
effected by the assistance of Stevenson, 
an accomplished musician,* aud fcven a 
popular composer: the former "might 
be safely intrusted to hhp&Sf* 

It is to be remembeVeit" (though 
Ireland may be wroth to thc bottbni 
of its sensibilities) thaf - iti : 

,/ ' 7' 
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remote inimical pedigree falls within 
the last century; that all beyond is 
shared with Scotland ; and that the 
harmonies which Ossian shook from 
his harp, and which rang in the 
palaces of Fingal, and the nursing of 
Romulus and Remus, have ecjual 
claims to authenticity. Beyond the 
last century, the claims of Ireland to 
music were disputed by Scotland ; and 
there was a species of partnership in 
their popular airs. But the true musi- 
cian of Ireland was Carolan, a blind 
man who wandered about the houses 
of the country gentlemen, like Scott’s 
minstrel, except that his patriotism 
was less prominent than his love of 
eating and drinking. lie thought 
more of pay than of Tarty, and 
limited his Muse to her proper sub- 
jects — Love and W ine. Blit lie was 
a musician by nature, and therefore 
worth ten thousand by art ; and the 
finest melodies in Moore's portfolio 
were the product of a mind which 
had no master, and no impulse but its 
genius. 

Time had not weanfrd Moore from 
I he absurdity of imagining that every 
rebel must be a hero, or that men 
who universally begged their lives, 
or died by the rope, were the true 
regenerators of the country. II is 
early connection with the Knunctt 
family had been distressingly renewed 
by jthe execution of Robert Emmett, 
justly punished for a combination ol 
folly and wickedness, perhaps without 
example in the narratives of impotent 
convulsion. Emmett was a barrister, 
struggling through' the first difficulties 
of his difficult profession, when some- 
body left him a luckless legacy of live 
hundred pounds. He laid it all out 
in powder and placards, and resolved 
to “ make a Rebellion.” W ithout 
any one man of note to join him, 
without even any one paLron or mem- 
ber of faction to give the slightest 
assistance, without any one hope but 
in miracle , he undertook to overthrow 
the Government, to crush the army, 
to extinguish the Constitution, to re- 
mod:! the Aristocracy, to scourge the 
Church, to abolish the throne, and, 
having .achieved these easy mat- 
ters, to plkce Mr Robert Emmett on 
the &nip ini t of Irish empire. 

Accordingly, he purchased a green 
coat with a pair of gold epaulettes ; 
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rushed from a hovel in a back street, 
at the head of about fifty vagabonds 
with pikes; was met and beaten bg a 
party of yeomanry going to parade ; 
ran away with his army ; hid himself 
in the vicinity of Dublin for a few 
flays ; was hunted out, and was tried 
and flanged. 'Those are the actual 
features of the transaction, where 
poetry has done its utmost to blazon 
the revolt, and partisanship has lav- 
ished its whole budget of lies on the 
heroism of the revoltor; those are the 
facts, and the only facts, of Mr Robert 
E m metTs re volu t i oil . 

Moore made his full, advantage of 
the disturbances of the time ; and it 
must be allowed that they wonder- 
fully improved his poetry. 'Their 
strong reality gave it a strength which 
it never possessed before, and tin* 
imaginary pouting* of boys and girls 
were vividly exchanged for the imagi- 
nary grievances of men. W hat can 
be more unlimited than these lines : — 

4 * < »h, t<*r thu swords of" former time ! 

Oh, for the men who Imix? thorn ! 

W hen, armed tor Kiuhi, they stood sublime, 
A i:ti tyrant*. rrourl.ed before them, 

'V lit ii . j.iiiv. yet, ere eourts 1 began 
With h.uiiitii ■* r.«» enslave him. 

The be^t honours \v«.rn 5ry man, 

W iho>«.* whit h viitue gave. him. 
f)h„ tor the swords, 

Or this - 

\ M KNT. 

*■ Forint not the field where they j^risdied, 
Tht truest, the in-d of the bra\ e 1 
All irene, s.Tid the. bright hope we rlieri-hed 
Gone with them, and ijueurhcd in their 
L-r;s vc. 

« Mi, could wo (vim Death hut roenver 
Tin.* -♦ heart* i< they hounded heforo, 

In the fv*«* of hitjjh heaven to tieht over 
'this eo Tidiat tVil ficcdom once more.** 

The [ill rase used in the speeches of 
the late u Agitator,” till it grew ridi- 
culous by the repetition, wilt be found 
in the following line lines: — 

• k Renu mber thee ! yes, while there's lift> in 
• Ur!s heart, 

It >1 mil newer ioryet. thee, all lorn as tlum art. 
More dear in thy .sorrow, thy aloom and thy 

dldWT!' 4 , 

I haii the vest u f the world in t.hvir Miuuiekt 
hours. 

Welt thou all that I \v;>h thee, jy real, c;lori- 
ou.s, and free, 

/' »r.i/ jlftvrr of thr firth y mat firs/ arm of tf.r 
sev. 
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9 I might hail thee with prouder, with happier 
brow, 

But, oh, could I love thee more deeply than 
now ? 

No! thy chaiuH, as they rankle, thy blood, a . 1 
it runs, 

But make thee more painfully dear to thy 
sons. 

Whose heart-, like the young of the desert- 
bird's nest, 

Brink love in each life-drop that Hows from 
thy 1» least.” 

It would be cruel to ask for the 
evidence of all this tyranny — a link of 
the chains that rankle on the limbs 
of Ireland, or a drop of the blood that 
so perpetually oozes from her wounds. 
But poetry is privileged to be as * 4 un- 
happy v as it pleases — to weep over 
sorrows unfelt by the world '—and to 
fabricate wrongs, only to have the 
triumph of sweeping them away. 
Wc would tolerate half the ha- 
rangues of the Irish disturbers for 
one poet like Moore. 

Some of the most finished of those 
verses were devoted to the memory 
of Emmett, and they could not have- 
been devoted to a subject more un- 
worthy of his poetry. In Ireland, 
for the last five hundred years, every 
fault, folly, and failure of the nation 
is laid to the charge of England. 
The man win) invents a u thievanee" is 
sure to bo popular ; but if he is to 
achieve the supreme triumph of po- 
pularity, he must fasten his grievance 
on the back of England: and if he 
pushes his charge into practice, and 
is ultimately banished or hanged, he 
is canonised in the popular calendar 
of patriotism. This absurdity, equally 
unaccountable and incurable, actually 
places Emmett in (he rank of the 
Wallaces and fvosciuskos ; -thus de- 
grading men of conduct and courage, 
encountering great hazards for great i 
principles, with a selfish simpleton, a 
trifler with conspiracy, and a runaway 
from tho first sight of the danger 
which he himself had created. Moore’s 
hero j^as a fW ,l »lo romancer: his •na- 
tional regenerator a street rioter ; 
and his patriotic statesman merely a 
giddy gambler, who staked his pit tance 
on a silly and solitary throw for su- 
premacy, and saw his stata swept 
away by the policeman ! Totally 
foolish m Ireland has ever been in 
her politics, she, ought to be most 
ashamed of this display before the 
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world — of inaugurating tin is stripling- 
revolutionist, this fugitive champion, 
this milk-and-water Jacobin, among 
her claims to the homage of posterity. 
Yet this was the personage on whose 
death Moore wrote these touching 
lines: — 

<4 U breathe not lit.-, name, let it sleep in th« 
fcha<b-*, 

Where cold and un honoured hit relics are 
laid ; 

Sad, .-i lent . and dark, be the tears that we 
shed, 

As the nigtft-dew that fall.-: on tho grass o'er 
his head. 

But the nijjht-de’tt that falls, though in silence 

ii weeps. 

Still brightens with verdure the grave where 

he deep-. 

And the tear that we -hed. though in secret 
it roll-, 

Shali long keep bir memory green in our 
.-ouU.” 

Oil the death of tho celebrated 
Hichard Brinsley Sheridan, some of 
his Notes and Manuscripts were put 
into Moore’s hands, and the alli- 
ance constituted by the Whiggism of 
both was presumed to insure a satis- 
factory tribute to the remembrance 
of perhaps the most gifted man of 
the age. But their AVhiggism was 
dilfen-nt : Sheridan's was party, and 
Mooiv’s w as prejudice. Sheridan had 
put on and off his VHiiggism, with 
the grave affectation, or the sarcastic 
ease, of one who knew its worthless- 
ness: Moore adopted it with the’sim- 
plicity of ignorance, and the blind 
passion of tho native character. The 
result was, a biography that pleased 
no one. Those whom Sheridan had 
lashed in the House of Commons, 
thought that it was too laudatory; 
while his admirers charged it with 
injustice. However, to those who 
eared nothing for the partisanship of 
* either, the volume was amusing, occa- 
sionally eloquent, though less ance- 
dotieal than was to be exported from 
a career almost one anecdote from 
the beginning, (hi the whole, it sus- 
tained Moores reputation. 

H is Lite of Huron, at a later period, 
had an increased popularity. Tho 
subject was singularly difficult ; 
Byron had provoked a quarrel with 
the world, and was proud of the pro- 
vocation. lie had led a career of 
private petulance, which was deeply 
offensive to individuals, and ho dis- 
claimed all respect for those higher 
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decorums Vhich society demands. 
The power of his verse had thrown a 
shield over the living poet, but a 
severe tribunal apparently awaited 
the dead. Moore accomplished his 
task with dexterity; judicious selec- 
tion, and still more judicious sup- 
pression, were exercised ; and lie was 
enabled to produce a performance at 
dice faithful to the fame of the dead, 
and free from insult to the living. 

A more reluctant glance must be 
given to Moore’s political writings. 
In thi3 unhappy digression from the 
natural pursuits of a poet, Moore 
showed all the monomania of the 
Irish Papist. England is now fami- 
liar with the singular contradiction of 
fact to phrase, which exists in all the 
partisanship of Ireland. The first 
principle of the modern orator in Ire- 
land is a reckless defiance of the 
common sense of mankind ; facts lly 
before him, and truths are trampled 
under his heel. In the most insolent 
challenges to the law, ho complains 
that he is torjgue-tie<{ ; in the most 
extravagant license of libel, lie com- 
plains of oppression : and in the most 
daring outrage against authority, he 
complains that lie is a slave l Sum- 
moning public •meetings for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing the Government, 
and summoning them with impunity, 
he pronounces the Government to be 
a tyrant, and the land a dungeon. 
The reader who would conceive the 
condition of* Ireland from its Papist 
speakers must think that lie is listen- 
ing to the annals of Norfolk Island, 
or the mysteries of a French ouhlnttv. 
Moore’s politics shared the monomania 
of his Popish countrymen. 

But he suddenly turned to more 
congenial objects, and produced his 
popular poem of TmUu ilookh, The 
scenery of India gave full oppor- 
tunity tp the bixuriance of his style; 
the wildness oi Indian adventure, ami 
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the novelty of Indian romance, cx- * 
cited public curiosity, and the volume 
found its way into every drawing- 
room, and finally rested in every 
library. But there its course ended; 
the glitter which at first dazzled, at 
length exhausted, the public eye. We 
might as well look with unwearied 
delight on a piece of tissue, and be 
satisfied with vividness of colour, in 
place of vividness of form. Moore’s 
future fame will depend on his Xa- 

tional Melodies. 

lie received large sums for some of 
his volumes; but wlmt arc occasional 
successes, when their products must 
be expanded over a life ! He always 
expressed himself as in narrow circum- 
stances, and his retired mode of liv- 
ing seemed to justify the expression. 
Towards the close of his days, his 
friend the Marquis of l-ansdowno 
obtained for him a pension of 
a-year. But he had not long enjoyed 
this important accession to his in- 
come before his faculties began to fail* 
llis memory was the first to give way ; 
he lingered, in increasing decay, for 
about two years, till on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary he died, at the age of nearly 72. 

llis funeral took place in a neigh- 
bouring churchyard, where one of 
liis daughters was buried. It was so 
strictly and’ so unnecessarily private 
that but two or three persons at- 
tended, of the many who, we believe, 
would have willingly paid the last 
respect to liis remains. 

Thus has passed away a great poet 
from the world - a man whose man- 
ners added grace to every circle in 
which he mo/ed— animation to the 
gay, and sentiment to the refined. If 
England holds his remains, Ireland is 
the heir of liis fame ; and if she has a 
sense of gratitude, she will give some 
public testimonial of her homage to 
the genius which has given another 
ray to the lustre of her name. 
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MY novel; on, VARIETIES IS ENGLISH LIKE. 
BY PI SIST ft AT l..'S CAXTON. 

BOOK XI. INITIAL CHAPTER. 


It is not an uncommon crotchet 
amongst benevolent men to maintain 
that wickedness is necessarily a sort 
of insanity, and that nobody would 
make a violent start out of the straight 
path unless stung to such disorder by 
a bee in his bonnet. Certainly, when 
some very clever, well-educated per- 
son, like our friend, Kandal Leslie, 
acts upon the fallacious principle that 
“ roguery is the best policy,” it is 
curious to see how many points he 
has in common with the insane : what 
over-cunning — what irritable restless- 
ness — what suspicions belief that the 
rest of the world are in a conspiracy 
against him, which it requires all his 
wit to bailie and turn to his own pro- 
per aggrandisement and profit. Per- 
haps some of my readers may have 
thought that 1 have represented Ran- 
dal as unnaturally far-fetched in his 
schemes, too wire-drawn and subtle 
in his speculations ; yet that is com- 
monly the case with very refining 
intellects, when they choose to play 
the knave ; — it helps to disguise from 
themselves the ugliness of their ambi- 
tion, just as a philosopher delights in 
the ingenuity of some metaphysical 
process, which ends in what plain 
men call “ atheism,” who would 1>e 
infinitely shocked and offended if he 
were entitled an atheist. As l have 
s< mu* where said or implied before, it 
is difficult for us dull folks to conceive 
the glee which a wily bnpu takes in 
the exercise of its own ingenuity. 

Having premised thus much on be- 
half of the “ Natural” in Randal 
Leslie’s character, I must here fly off 
to say a word or two on the agency 
in human life exercised by a passion 
rarely seen without a mask in our 
debonnair and civilised age — I mean 

Hale. 

In the good old days of our fore- 
fathers, when plain speaking and hard 
blows were in fashion — when a man 
bad his heart at the tip of his tongue, 
and four feet of sharp iron dangling 
at his side, Hate played an honest. 


Oj cn part in the theatre of the world. 
In fact, when we read history, it 
seems to have “ starred it” on the 
stage. But now, where is Hate? — 
who ever sees its face/? Is it that 
smiling, good-tempered creature, that 
presses you by the hand so cordially? 
or that dignified figure of state that 
callsvou its “right honourable friend? 1 ’ 
Is it that bowing, grateful depen- 
dant? — is it that soft-eyed Amaryllis? 
Ask not, guess not; you will" only 
know it to be Hate when the poison 
is in your cup, or the poniard in 
your breast. In the Gothic age, grim 
1 1 union r painted “ the Dance of 
Death;” in our polished century, 
some sardonic wit should give us 
“ the Masquerade of Hate.” 

Certainly, the counter-passion be- 
trays itself with ease to our gaze. 
Love is rarely ahypocrite. But Hate — 
how detect, and how gitard against it ? 
It lurks where you least suspect it; 
it is created by causes that you can the 
least foresee ; and Civilisation mul- 
tiplies its varieties, whilst it favours 
its disguise ; for Civilisation increases 
the number of contending interests, 
and Refinement renders more suscep- 
tible to the least irritation- the cuticle 
of Self- Love. But Hate comes covertly 
forth from some self-interest wo have 
crossed, or some self-love we have 
wounded ; and, dullards that we are, 
how seldom we are aware of our 
offence ! You may be hated bv a man 
you have never seen in your life ; you 
may be hated as often by one you 
have loaded with benefits ; — you may 
so walk as not to tread on a worm ; 
but you must sit fast on your easy- 
chair till you are carried out to your 
bier, if you would be sure not to tread 
on some snake of a foe. But, then, 
what harm does the Hate do us ? 
Very often the harm is as unseen by 
the world as the bate is unrecognised 
by us. It may come on ns, unawares, 
in some solitary bvway of our life ; 
strike us in our unsuspecting privacy ; 
thwart us iu some blessed hope we have 
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Dover told to another : for the moment 
the world sees that it Is Hate that 

strikes ns, its worst power of mischief 
is gone. 

We have a great many names for 
the same passion — Envy, Jealousy, 
Spite, Prejudice, Rivalry ; but they 
are so many synonyms for the one old 
heathen demon. When tin? death- 
giving shaft of Apollo sent the plague 
to some unhappy Achaean, it did not 
much matter to the victim whether 
the god were called Helios or Smin- 
t-hens. 

No man you ever met in the world 
seemed more raised above the malice 
of Hate than Audlev ligerton : even 


Cl I APT!. 

The glory of Bond Street is no 
more. The title of Rond Street 
Lounger has faded from our lips. In 
vain the crowd of equipages ami the 
blaze of shops : the renown of Bond 
Street was in its pavement — its pedes- 
trians. Art thou old enough, O 
reader ! to re mem her the Rond Street 
Lounger and his incomparable genera- 
tion V Per rny'part, l can just recall 
the decline of the grand era. -It w<is 
on its wain* when, in the ambition of 
boyhood, I first began to muse upon 
high* neckcloths and Wellington boots. 
But the ancient habitues — the magni 
nominis run //w — contemporaries of 
Bnwnnoll in his zenith — boon com- 
panions of George IV. in his regency 
— still haunted the spot. From four 
to six in the hot month of June, they 
sauntered stately to and fro, looking 
somewhat mournful even then - fore- 
boding the extinction of their race. 
The Rond Street Lounger was rarely 
seen alone : he was a social animal, 
and walked arm in arm with his 
fellow-man. lie did not seem born 
for the cares of these ruder times ; 
not made was he for an age in which 
Finsbury returns members to Parlia- 
ment. He loved his small talk ; and 
never since then has talk been so 
pleasingly small. Your true Bond 
Street Lounger had a very dissipated 
look. His youth had been spent with 
heroes who loved their bottle. He 
himself had perhaps supped with 
Sheridan. He was hj* nature a spend- 
thrift: you saw it in the roll of his 
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in the hot war of politics he had 
scarcely a» personal foe; and in pri- 
vate life lie kept himself so aloof and 
apart from others that he was little 
known, save by the benefits the waste; 
of his wealth conferred. That the 
hate of any one could reach the 
austere statesman on his high pin - 
nacle of esteem, — you would have 
smiled at the idea ! But Hate is now, 
as it ever has been, an actual Power 
amidst 41 the Varieties of Life and, 
in spite of bars to the door, and po- 
licemen in the street, no one can be 
said to sleep in safety while there 
wakes the eye of a single foe. 


ui n. 

walk. Men who make money ra.rel\ 
saunter : men who save money rarely 
swagger. But saunter and swagger 
both unityd to stamp ruomoAr. on 
the Bend Street. Lounger. And so 
familiar as lie was with his own set, 
and so amusingly supercilious with 
the vulgar residue of mortals whose 
faces were strange to Bond Street. 
Rut 11 c is gone. The world, though 
sadder for his loss, still strives to do 
its best without him ; and our yormg 
men, now -a- day**, attend to model 
cottages, and incline to Tractarianism 
— T mean those* young men who are 
quiet and harmless, as a Bond Street 
Lounger was of old— tedcant Saturn ia 
regnn. Still the place, to an unre- 
flecting eye, has its brilliancy and 
bustle. Rut ii is a thoroughfare, not 
a lounge. And adown the thorough- 
fare, somewhat before the, hour when 
the throng is thickest, passed two 
gentlemen <>/ an appearance exceed- 
ingly out of keeping w ith the place. 
Yet. both had the air of men pretend- 
ing to aristocracy — an old-world air 
of respectability and stake in the 
eormtry, and ( Mmreh-aml - Stateism. 
The burlier of the two was eveu 
rather a beau in his w ay. He had first 
learned to dress, indeed, when Rond 
Street was at itsaenn', and Brummell 
in his pride. He still retained in 
his garb the fashion of his youth; only 
what then had spoken of the town, 
now betrayed the life of the country. 
His neckcloth ample and high, and of 
snowy whiteness, set oil to comely 
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advantage a face smooth-shaven, 
and of clear, florid hues ; his coat of 
royal blue, with buttons in which you 
might have seen yourself veluti in 
spvculitm, was, rather jauntily, but- 
toned across a waist that spoke of 
lusty middle age, free from the ambi- 
tion, the avarice, and the anxieties 
that fret Londoners Into t bread papers; 
his smallclothes of greyish drab, loose 
at the thigh and tight at the knee, 
were made bv linmimelTs own 
breeches- maker, and the gaiters to 
match (thrust hall- way down the 
calf) ha«l a manly dandyism that 
would have done honour to the beau- 
ideal of a county member. The pro- 
fession of this gentleman's companion 
was unmistakable — the shovel-hat. 
the clerical cut of the coat, the neck- 
cloth without collar, that seemed 
made for its accessory — the band, and 
.something very decorous, vet very 
mild, in the whole mien of this per- 
sonage, all spoke of one who was 
every inch the gentleman and the 
parson, 

“ No,’’ said the portlier of these 
two persons — “ no. 1 can t say 1 
like. Frank's looks at all. There's 
certainly something on his mind. 
However, I suppose it will be all out 
this evening.'’ 

“ He dines with you at your hotel. 
Squire V Well, you must be kind ro 
him. Wc can’t put old heads upon 
young shoulders." 

4 “ I don't- object to his head being 
young/’ returned the Squire ; “ but l 
wish he had a little of Uaudul Leslie's 
good sense in it. I se»* how it will 
etui : l must take him back into the 
country ; and if he wants occupation, 
why. he shall keep the hounds, and 
I’ll put him into Brooksby farm." 

“ As fur the hounds.'’ replied the 
.1* arson, 44 hounds necessitate horses ; 
and I think more mischief comes to a 
young man of spirit, from the stables, 
than from am' other plaee in the 
world. They ought to be exposed 
from the pulpit, those stables !*’ added 
Mr Hale * t lioughttfcllv ; “see what 
they entailed upon Nimrod! Hut 
agriculture is a healthful and noble 
pursuit, honoured by sacred nations, 
and cherished by the greatest men in 
classical times. For instance, the 
Athenians were— ” 

14 Bother the Athenians!” cried the 
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Squire irreverently ; u you need not 
go so far back for an example. It is 

enough for a Hazeldean that his father 
and ids grandfather and his great- 
grandfather all farmed before him; 
and a devilish deal better, I take it, 
than any of those musty old Athe- 
nians- no offence to them. But I’ll 
te M you one thing. Parson — a man, 
to farm well, and live in the country, 
should have a wife; it is half the 
battle.” 

44 As to a battle, a man who is mar- 
ried is pretty sure of half, though not 
always the better half, of it,” answered 
the Parson, who seemed peculiarly 
facetious that day. “ Ah, Squire., 1 
wish 1 could think Mrs Ilazeldeau 
right in her conjecture ! — you would 
have the prettiest daughter-in-law in 
the three kingdoms. And 1 think, if 1 
could have a good talk with the j’ouug 
lady apart from her father, wo could 
remove the only objection I know to 
the marriage. Those Popish errors — ” 

* 4 Ah. very .true ! " cried the Squire: 
“ that Pope sticks hard in my gizzard. 
1 could excuse her being a foreigner, 
and not having, I suppose, a shilling 

in her pocket -bless her handsome 

face ! — but to be worshipping images 
in her room instead of going to the 
parish church. that will never do. 
But you think you could talk her out. 
of the P«ope, and into the family 
pew : " 

“Why. 1 could have * talked her 
father out of the Pope, only, w hen he 
had not a word to say for himself, lie 
bolted out of the window*. Youth is 
more ingenuous in confessing its er- 
rors." 

“ l own," said the Squire, 44 that both 
Harrv ami .1 had a favourite notion 
of ours, till this Italian girl got into 
our heads. Do you know we both 
took a great fancy to Randal's little 
si s t er - piv t ty , b l us 1 1 i u g, F n g 1 is 1 i - fa ce d 
girl as ever you saw. And it went to 
Harry's good heart to see her so 
neglected by that silly, fid petty mo- 
ther of hers, her hair hanging about 
her cars ; and 1 thought it would be 
a line way to bring Randal and Frank 
more together, and enable me to do 
something for Randal himself -a good 
boy, with Hazeldean blood in his 
veins. But Violante is so handsome, 
that I don't wonder at the bo£s 
choice ; and then it is our fault — we 
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let them see so much of each other, 
as children. However, I should be 
very angry if llickeybockey had been 
playing sly, and ruuning away from 
the Casino in order to give Frank an 
opportunity to carry oil a clandestine 
intercourse with his daughter.” 

u I don’t think that would be like 
Riccabocca ; more like him to run 
away in order to deprive Frank of 
the best of all occasions to court Vio- 
lauto, if he so desired ; for where 
could he see more of her than at the 
Casino ? ” 

Squire. — “ That’s well put. Con- 
sidering lie was only a foreign doctor, 
and, for aught we know, went about 
in a caravan, he is a gentlemanlike 
fellow, that llickeybockey. I speak of 
people as I find them. But. what is 
your notion about Frank V I see you 
don’t think he is in love with Yio- 
lante, after all. Out with it, man ; 
speak plain.” 

Farsox. — 44 Since you so urge me, 

I own I do not think iiiui in love with 
her ; neither does my Carry, who is 
:oi';ounnonlv shrewd in such mat- 
ters. ” 

Squire. — u Your Carry, indeed ! — 
as it’ she were half as shrewd as my 
Harry. Carry— nonsense ! ” 

Farsox, (reddening.) — “ 1 don’t 
want to make invidious remarks; but, 
■Mr 'Ilazeldean, when you sneer at 
my Carry, I should not be a man if I 
did not say that — ” 

Sq t ike, (interrupting.) — “She was 
a good little woman enough ; but to 
compare her to rny Harry ! 

Farsox. — “I don’t compare her to 
yonr Harry; I don’t compare her to 
any woman in Kngland, sir. But 
you arc losing your temper, Mr 
-Hazeldcan ! ” 

Squire .-- 44 I ! ” 

Farsox. — u And people are star- 
ing at you, Mi Ilazeldean. For de- 
cency’s sake, compose yourself, and 
change the subject. We are just at 
the Albany. 1 hope that we shall 
not find poor Captain Higginbotham 
as ill as he represents himself in his 
letter. Ah! is it possible? No, it 
cannot be. Look- -look ! ” 

Sq i'iue. — “ W I icre — w h at — w here ? 
Don’t pinch so hard. Bless me, do 
you see a ghost ? ” 

•Parson. — “There — the gentleman 
In black ! ” 
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Squire. — 44 Gentleman in black ! 
What! — in broad daylight! Non- 
sense ! ” 

Here the Parson made a spring 
forward, and, catching the arm of the 
person in question, who himself had 

stopped, and was gazing intently on 
the pair, exclaimed — 

“ Sir, pardon me ; but is not your 
name Fairfield? Ah, it is Leonard 
— it is — my dear, dear boy! Wlint 
joy 1 So altered, so improved, but 
still the same honest face. Squire, 
come here — your old friend, Leonard 
Fairfield.” 

“And he wanted to persuade mo,” 
said the Squire, shaking Leonard 
heartily by the hand, “ that you 
were the gentleman in black; but, in- 
deed, he has been in strange humours 
and tantrums all the morning. Well, 
Master Lenny ; why, you are grown, 
quite a gentleman ! The world thrives 
with you — ch ! I suppose you are 
head-gardener to some grandee.” 

“Not that, sir,” said Leonard smil- 
ing. “ lint the world has thriven 
with me at last, though not without 
some rough usage at starting. All, 
Mr Dale, you can little guess how 
often I have thought of you and your 
discourse on Knowledge : and, what 
is more, how I have lived to feel the 
truth of your words, and to bless the 
lesson.” 

Farsox, (much touched ami Hal- 
tered.) — 44 1 expected nothing less of 
yon, Leonard ; you were always a lad 
of great sense, and sound judgment. 
So you have thought of my little dis- 
course on Knowledge, have you V ” 

Squire. — - “ Hang knowledge ! I 
have reason to hate the word. It 
burned down three ricks of mini' , 
the finest ricks you ever set eyes on, 
Mr Fairfield.” 

Farsox. — 41 That was not know- 
ledge, Squire ; that w as ignorance.” 

Squire. — “Ignorance! "Flic deuce 
it was. I’ll just appeal to you, Mr 
Fairfield. Wo have been having 
sad riots in the shire, and the ring- 
leader was just $Rich another lad as 
you w ere I ” 

Leonard. — “T am very much 
obliged to you, Mr Ilazeldean. In 
w hat respect V ” 

Squire. — “Why, he was a village 
genius, and always reading some 
cursed little tract or other ; and got 
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mighty discontented with King, Lords, 
and Commons, I suppose, and went 
about talking of the wrongs of the 
poor, and the crimes of the rich, till, 
by Jove, sir, the whole mob rose one 
day with pitchforks and sickles, and 
smash went Fanner Smart’s thrash- 
ing-machines ; and on tbc same night 
my ricks were on fire. We caught 
the rogues, and they were all tried ; 
but the poor deluded labourers were 
let oil' with a short imprisonment. 
The village genius, thank heaven, is 
sent packing to Botany Bay ” 

Li:onaiu>. — 44 But, did his books 
teach him to burn ricks, and smash 
machines ? ” 

Bauson. — 44 Xo ; he said unite the 
contrary, and declared that he had 
no hand in those misdoings.” 

Sonin*:. — 44 But he was proved to 
have excited, with his wild talk, the 
boobies who had ! ’Gad, sir, there 
was a hypocritical Quaker once, who 
said to his enemy, 4 I can't shed thy 
blood, friend, but I will hold thy head 
under water till thou art drowned.’ 
And so there Is a set of demagogical 
fellows, who keep calling out, * Far- 
mer This is an oppressor, and Squire 
That is a vampire ! But no violence ! 
.Don't smash their machines, don't 
burn their ricks! Moral force, and a 
curse on all tyrants!' Well, ami if 
poor Hodge thinks moral force is all 
my eye, and that the recommenda- 
tion is to be read backwards, in the. 
devil’s way of reading the Lord's 
Braver, I should like to know which 
of ihe two ought to go to Botany 

Bay Hodge who comes out like a 

man, if ho thinks lie is wronged, or 
’tot her sneaking chap, who makes 
n>e of his knowledge to keep himself 
out of the scrape ? ” 

Bauson. — “I t may be very true ; 
but when l saw that poor fellow at 
the bar, with his intelligent face, and 
heard his bold clear defence, and 
thought of all his hard struggles for 
knowledge, and how they had ended, 
because* he forgot that knowledge is 
like lire, ami mustfMiot. be thrown 
amongst (lax — why, I could have 
given mv right hand to save him. 
And, oh Squire, do you remember 
his poor mother's shriek of despair 
when lie was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life — I hear it now! And 
what, Leonard — what do you think 
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had misled him ? At the bottom of 
all the mischief was a Tinker’s bag. 
You cannot forget Sprott ? ” 

Leonard. — 44 Tinker’s bag ! — 
Sprott ! ” 

Squire. — 44 That rascal, sir, was 
the hardest fellow to nab you could 
possibly conceive ; as full of quips 
and quirks as an Old Bailey law- 
yer. But we managed to bring it 
home to him. Lord ! his bag was 
choke-full of tracts against every man 
who bad a good coat on his back ; 
and as if that was not enough, cheek 
by jowl with the tracts were lucifers, 
contrived on a new principle, for teach- 
ing my ricks the theory of spontaneous 
combustion. The labourers bought 
the lucifers — ” 

Bauson. — 44 And the poor village 
genius bought the tracts.” 

Sqviri-:. — 44 All beaded with a 
motto — 4 To teach the working- 
classes that knowledge is power.' So 
that I w as right in saying that know- 
ledge had burnt my ricks ; know ledge 
inflamed the village genius, the vil- 
lage genius inflamed fellow’s more 
ignorant than himself, and they in- 
flamed my stackyard. However, 
lucifers, tracts, villagd genius, and 
Sprott, are all otl* to Botany Bay : 
and the shii^has gone on much the 
better for it. So no more of your 
knowledge for me, begging your 
pardon, Mr Fairfield. Such uncom- 
monly line ricks as mine were, too ! 
1 declare. Barsou. you are looking as 
if you felt pity for Sprott ; and I 
saw you, indeed, whispering to him 
as he w as taken out of court.” 

Bauson, (looking sheepish.) — 
44 Indeed, Squire, I w as only asking 
him what had become of his donkey, 
ail unoffending creature.” 

SqnuF. — ** rimttending ! I/p set 
me amidst a thistle-bed in my 
own village green. I remember it. 
Well, what did he say had become o£ 
the donkey V ” 

Bauson.— 44 lie said but one word; 
but that showed all the vindictiveness 
of his disposition, lie said it- with a 
horrid wink, that made my blood 
run cold. 4 What’s become of your 
poor donkey?’ said I, and he ru- 
sw'ored — 

SQriuE. — 44 Go on. He answer- 
ed — ” 

Bauson. — 44 4 Sausages.’ ” 
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Squire. 14 Sausages ! Like enough ; 
and sold to the poor; and that’s what 
the poor will come to if they listen to 
such revolutionising villains. Sau- 
sages ! Donkey sausages ! — (spitting) 
— Tis as bad as eating one another ; 
perfect cannibalism.” 

Leonard, who had been thrown 
into grave thought by the history 
of Spiott and the village genius, 
now pressing the Parson’s hand, 
asked permission to wait on him 
before Mr Dale quitted Loudon ; and 
was about to withdraw, when the 
Parson, gently detaining him. said — 
“No; don't leave me yet, Leonard 
— I have so much to a3k you, and to 
talk about. I shall be at leisure 
shortly. We are just now going to call 
on a relation of the Squire’s, whom 
you must recollect, 1 am sure — Cap- 
tain Higginbotham — Iiarna has Hig- 
ginbotham. He is very poorly.” 

“ And 1 am sure lie would take it 
kind in you to call too,” said the 
Squire with great good- nature/’ 

Leon Ait i>. — 4 Nay, sir, would not 
that be a great liberty V ” 

Squire — 4 * Liberty 1 To risk a poor 
sick gentleman how he is ? Nonsense. 
And l say, sii', perhaps, as no doubt 
you have been living in town, and 
know more of new-fangled notions 
than I do — perhaps you can tell us 
whether or not it i* all humbug, that 
new way of doctoring people ? ” 

“ What new wav, sir ? There are 
so many.” 

44 Are there ? Folks in London tfo 
look uncommonly sickly. lint my 
poor cousin (lie was never a Solo- 
mon) has got hold, he says, of a 
homey — homely — What’s the word, 
Parson V ” 

1 1 a i ison . — 44 I ioni < eopa t hist.” 

Squire. — “T hat’s it! You see the 
Captain went to live with one Sharpo 
Currie, a relation who had a great deal 
of money, and very little liver; made 
the one. and left much of the other in 
Ingec. you understand. The Captain 
had expectations of the money. Very 
natural, I dare say ; but Lord, sir ! 
what do you think has happened ? 
Sharpe Currie has done him ! Would 
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not die, sir ; got back his liver, and 
the Captain has lost his own. 
Strangest thing you ever heard. And 
then the ungrateful old Nabob lias 
dismissed the Captain, saying, 4 lie 
can’t bear to have invalids about him; ’ 
and is going to marry, and I have 
no doubt will have children by the 
dozen ! ” 

P .\ I* son. — 44 It was in Germany, 
at one of the Spas, that Mr Currie 
recovered ; and as he had the selfish 
iuhumauity to make the Captain go 
through a course of waters simulta- 
neously with himself, it has so 
chanced that the same, waters that 
cured Mr Currie's liver have de- 
stroyed Captain Higginbotham’s . 
An English iionv.eopathic physician, 
then staying at the Spa, lias attended 
the Captain hither, and declares that 
he will restore him bv infinitesimal 
doses of the same chemical properties 
that were found in the waters -which 
diseased him. Can there be anythin:?* 
in such a theory ? ” 

Lkovaku — 44 1 once knew a very 
able, though eccentric honneopathi:-;, 
and I am inclined to believe there, 
may he something in the system. 
My friend went to Germany : it may 
possibly be the same person who 
attends the Captain. -May 1 ask his 
name ? ” 

Squire. “ Cousin Harnabas does 
not mention it. You may ask it or 
himself, for here wo are at his cham- 
bers. I say, Parson, (whispering 
slily,) if a small dose of w hat, hnr: 
the Captain is to cure him, don't you 
think the proper tiling would be a — 
legacy? Ha! ha!” 

Parson, (trying not to laugh.) 
— “Hush, Squire. Poor human 
nature ! We must be merciful to its 
infirmities. Come, in, Leonard.” 

Leonard, interested in his doubt 
whether he might thus chance again 
upon Dr Morgan, obeyed the invita- 
tion, and with his two companions 
followed the woman — who 44 did for 
the- Captain and his rooms across 
the small loblivHpUnto the presence of 
the sufferer. 


CHAPTER Til. 

Whatever the disposition towards entertained by the Squire, it vanished 
merriment at his cousin’s expense instantly at the sight of the Cap* 
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tain’s doleful visage and emaciated 
figure. 

u Very good in you to come to 
town to see me — very good in you, 
consin ; and in you too, Mr Dale. 
Mow very well you are both looking. 
I’m a sad wreck. You might count 
every hone in my body.” 

Lt Hazeldean air and roast beef will 
soon set you up, my boy,” said the 
Squire kindly. u You were a great 
goose to leave* them, and these com- 
fortable rooms of yours in the 
Albany." 

44 They are comfortable, though 
not showy,” said the Captain, with 
tears in his ey»*s. 1,4 I had done my 
best to make them so. New carpets — 
this very chair — ( morocco ! ) — t hat 
Japan cat (holds toast and muffins; 
— just when— just when — (the tears 
here broke forth, and the Captain 
fairly whimpered) - just when that 
ungrateful bad -hearted man wrote mo 
word 4 lie was — w.is dying and lone 
in the world:' and —and — to think 
what 1‘ve gone through for him! — 
and to treat me so. C ousin William, 
iie has grown as hale so yourself, 
and- -and ” 

“Cheer up, cheer up!" cried the 
compassionate Squire. 4 * It is a very 
hard case, I allow. But you so**, as 
the. old proverb says, ‘ his ill waiting 
for a dead man’s shoe*:’ and in 

future- I don’t mean offence- — but 1 

think if you would calculate loss on 
the livers of your relations, it would 
be all the better for your own. 
I'.xcuso me." 

kt Cousin William," replied the poor 
Captain, u 1 am sure I never calcu- 
lated : but still, if you had seen that 
deceitful man’s good-for-nothing face 
-as vellow as a guinea -and have 
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gone through all I’ve gone through, 
you would have felt cut to the heart 
as I do. 1 can’t bear ingratitude. I 
never could. But let it pass. Will 
that gentleman take a chair?” 

Parson - . — 41 Mr Fairfield has 
kindly called with us, because, he 
knows something of this system of 
bom eopathy which you have adopted, 
and may, perhaps, know the practi- 
tioner. What is the name of your 
doctor ? ” 

Captain, (looking at his watch.) — 
44 That reminds me, (swallowing a 
globule.) A great relief these little 
pills —after the physic I've taken to 
please; that malignant man. He al- 
ways tried his do« tor's stuff upon me. 
But there's another world, and a 
j uster !" 

With that pious conclusion, the 
Captain again began to weep. 

4 * Touched,” muttered the Squire, 
with his forefinger on his forehead. 
• h You seem to have a good tidy sort 
of nurse here, Cousin Barnabas. 1 
hope she's pleasant, and lively, ami 
don't let you take on so.” 

•* Hist !-— don’t taik of her. AU 
mercenary : every bit of her fawn- 
ing! Would you believe it V I give 
her ten shillings a-week, besides all 
that goes dov.ji of iny pats of butter 
and rolls, and I overheard the jade 
saying to rise laundress that 4 1 could 
not Iasi Jong: and she’d -vaj'kc'ta- 
thvn>!' Ah, Mr Dale,’ when one 
think* of the sinfulness there is in 
this life ! Bur 1*11 not think of it. 
No - -I'll not. Bet us change the sub- 
ject. You were asking my doctor's 
name? It is--” 

Here the woman 4 with expecta- 
tions’ threw open the door, and sud- 
denly announced — 44 L>u Mokuan." 


CH A l’TKR iv. 


The Parson Parted, aud so did 
Leonard. 

The Homfeopnthist did not at first 
notice either. With an unobservant 
bow to the visitors, he went straight to 
the patient, ami asked, “ How go t he 
symptoms ?” 

Therewith the Captain commenced, 
in a tone of voice like a schoolboy 
reciting the catalogue of the ships in 
Homer. He had been evidently con- 


ning the symptoms, and learning 
them by heart. Nor was there** a 
single nook or corner in his anatomi- 
cal organisation, so far as the 0 iptain 
was acquainted with that structure, 
but what some symptom or other 
was dragged therefrom, and exposed 
to day. The. Squire listened with 
horror to the morbific inventory — 
muttering at each dread interval* 
44 Bless me ! Lord bless me ! What, 
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more still! Death would be a very 
happy release !” Meanwhile the Doc- 
tor endured the recital with exem- 
plary patience, noting down in the 
leaves of his pocket-book what ap- 
peared to him the salient points in 
this fortress of disease to which lie 
had laid siege, and then, drawing 
forth a minute paper, said — 

“ Capital — nothing can be better. 
This must be dissolved in eight table- 
spoonfuls of water ; one spoonful 
every two hours.” 

“ Table- spoonful ? ” 

“ Table-spoonful.” 

“ 4 Nothing can be better,’ did you 
say, sir?” repeated the Squire, who, 
in his astonishment at that assertion 
applied to the Captain's description 
of his sufferings, had hitherto hung 
fire — 44 4 nothing can be better V ? ” 

“For the diagnosis, sir!” replied 
Dr Morgan. 

“ For the dogs’ noses, very possi- 
bly,” quoth the Squire ; “ but for the 
inside of Cousin Higginbotham, I 
should think nothing could be 
worse.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” replied 
Dr Morgan. “ It is not the Captain 
who speaks here — it is his liver. 
Liver, sir, though a noble, is an ima- 
ginative organ, and indulges in the 
most extraordinary fictions. Seat of 
poetry, and love, and jealousy — the 
liver. Never believe what it says. 
You have no idea what a liar it is! 
But — ahem — ahem. Cott — I think 
I’ve seen you before, sir. Surely 
your name’s Ilazeldean ?” 

“ William Ilazeldean, at your ser- 
vice, Doctor. But where have you 
seen me?” 

“ On the hustings at Lansmere. 
You were speaking on behalf of your 
distinguished brother, Mr Egcrton.” 

“ Ilang it !” cried the Squire : “ I 
think it must have been my liver 
that spoke there ! for J promised the 
electors that that half-brother of mine 
would stick by the land ; and I never 
told a bigger lie in my life!” 

H' *n. the patient, reminded of his 
other visitors, and afraid lie was 
going to be b&rcd with the enumera- 
tion of the Squire’s wrongs, and pro- 
bably the whole history of his duel 
with Captain Dash more, turned, with 
a languid w ave of his hand, and said, 
44 Doctor, another friend of mine, the 


Rev. Mr Dale, — and a gentleman who 
is acquainted with homoeopathy.” 

44 Dale ? What, more old friends ! ” 
cried the Doctor, rising; and the 
Parson came somewhat reluctantly 
from the window nook, to which ho 
had retired. The Parson and the 
Honueopathist shook hands. 

“ We have met before on a very 
mournful occasion,” said the Doctor, 
with feeling. 

The Parson held his finger to his 
lips, and glanced towards Leonard. 
The Doctor stared at the lad, but he 
did not recognise in the person be- 
fore him the gaunt care-worn boy 
w hom he had placed with Mr Prickett , 
until Leonard smiled and spoke. And 
the smile and the voice sufficed. 

44 Cott — ami it is the poy ! ” cried 
Dr Morgan; and he actually caught 
hold of Leonard, and gave him an 
alfectionatc Welch hug. Indeed, his 
agitation at these several surprises 
became so great that he stopped 
short, drew forth a globule — “ Aco- 
nite— good against nervous shocks ! ” 
— and swallowed it incontinently. 

44 Gad,” said the Squire, rather 
astonished, 44 ’tis the first doctor 1 
ever saw swallow his own medicine ! 
There must be something in it.” 

The Captain now, highly disgusted 
that so in u ch attention was with- 
drawn from his own case, asked in a 
querulous voice, “And as to diet? 
What shall I have for dinner?” 

44 A friend !” said the Doctor, wip- 
ing his eyes. 

“Zounds!” cried the Squire, re- 
treating, 44 do you mean to say. 
sir, that the British law's (to be sure, 
they are very much changed of late) 
allow you to diet your patients upon 
their feliow r -nieii ? Why, Parson, this 
is worse than the donkey sausages.” 

44 Sir,” said Dr Morgan, gravely, 
44 1 mean to say, that it matters little, 
what we eat, in comparison with care 
as to whom we eat with. It is better 
to exceed a little with a friend, than 
to observe the strictest regimen, and 
eat alone. Talk and laughter help 
the digestion, and are indispensable 
in affections of the liver. I have no 
doubt, sir, that it was my patient’s 
agreeable society that tended to re- 
store to health his dyspeptic relative, 
Mr Sharpe Currie.” 

The Captain groaned aloud. 
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u And, therefore, if one of you gen- 
tlemen will stay and dine with Mr 
Higginbotham, it will greatly assist 
the effects of his medicine.” 

The Captain turned an imploring 
eye, first towards his cousin, then 
towards the Parson. 

44 I’m engaged to dine with my son 
--very sorry,” said the Squire. “But 
Dale, here” — 

“ If he will be so kind,” put in the 
Captain, “ we might cheer the even- 
ing with a game at whist — double 
dummy.” 

Mow, poor Mr Dale had set his 
heart on dining with an old college 
friend, and having, no stupid, prosy 
double dummy, in which one cannot 
have the pleasure of scolding one’s 
partner, but a regular orthodox rub- 
ber. with the pleasing prospect of 
scolding all the three other perform- 
ers. But as his quiet life forbade 
him to be a hero in great things, the 
Parson had made up his mind to be 
a hero in small ones. Therefore, 
though with rather a rueful face, lie 
accepted the Captain’s invitation, and 
promised to return at six o’clock to 
dine. Meanwhile, he must hurry oil* 
to the other end of the town, and ex- 
cuse himself from the pre-engagement 
lie had already formed. lie now gave 
his card, with the address of a quiet 
family hotel thereon, to Leonard, and 
not looking quite so charmed with 
Dr Morgan as lie was before that 
unwelcome prescription, he took his 
leave. The Squire, too, having to see 
a new churn, and execute various 
commissions for his Harry, went his 
vr ay , (not, however, till Dr Morgan 
had assured him that, in a few weeks, 
the Captain might safely*. remove to 
Hazcldcau;) and Leonard was about 
to follow, when Morgan hooked his 
arm in his old protege * and said, 
“But I must have some talk with 
you ; and you have to tell me all 
about the little orphan girl.” 

Leonard could not resist the plea- 
sure of talking about Helen ; and he 
got into the carriage, which was wait- 
ing at the door for the homoeopath is t. 

“ I am going into the country a few 
miles to sec a patient,” said the Doc- 
tor ; “ so wo shall have time for un- 
disturbed consultation. I havb so 
often wondered what had become of 
you. Not hearing from l’rickctt, I 


wrote to him, and received An answer 
as dry as a bone from his heir. Poor 
fellow ! I found that he had neglected 
his globules, and quitted the globe. 
Alas, puhis et umbra s umus ! I could 
learn no tidings of you. Prickett’s 
successor declared he knew nothing 
about you. I hoped the best •, for I 
always fancied you were one who 
would fall pn your legs — bilious-ner- 
vous temperament ; such are the meu 
who succeed in their undertakings, 
especially if they take a spoonful of 
chamomilla whenever they are over- 
excited. So now for your history and 
the little girl’s — pretty little thing — 
never saw a more susceptible consti- 
tution, nor one more suited — to pul- 
satilla.” 

Leonard brictlv related his own 
struggles and success, and informed 
the good Doctor how they had at last 
discovered the nobleman in whom 
poor Captain Digby had confided,, 
and whose care of the orphan had 
justified the confidence. 

Dr Morgan opened his eyes at hear- 
ing the name of Lord L’Estrange. 
“ I remember him very well,” said 
lie, “ when I practised murder as an 
nllopathist at Lansnicrc. But to think 
that wild bo}', so full of whim, and 
life, and spirit, should become staid 
enough for a guardian to that dear little 
child, with her timid eyes and pulsa- 
tilla sensibilities. Well, wonders 
never cease. And he has befriended 
vou too, you sav. Ah, lie knew your 
iamilv.” 

“ So he says. Do you think, sir, 
that he ever knew — ever saw — my 
mother? ’’ 

“ Eli ! your mother? — Nora ? ” ex- 
claimed the Doctor quickly ; and, as 
if struck by some sudden thought, his 
brows met, and he remained silent 
and musing a few moments ; then, 
observing Leonard’s eyes fixed on 
him earnestly, he replied to the ques- 
tion : — 

“ No doubt he saw her ; she was 
brought up at Lady Lansmere’s. Did 
he not tell you so? ” 

“ No.” A vague suspicion here 
darted through Leonard’s mind, but 
as suddenly vanished, llis father ! 
Impossible, llis father liTust have 
deliberately^ wronged the dead mo- 
ther. And was Ilaricy L’Estrange 
a man capable of such wrong? And 
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had he been Harley’s son, would not 
Harley have guessed it at once, and 
so guessing, have owned and claimed 
him? Besides, Lord L’Estrange look- 
ed so young ; — old enough to he Leo- 
nard’s father ! — ho could not entertain 
the idea. He roused himself, and said 
falteriugly — 

44 You told me you did not know by 
what name I should call my father.” 

44 And I told you the truth, to the 
best of my belief.” 

44 By your honour, sir? ” 

44 By ray hononr, I do not know 
it.” 

There was now a long silence. The 
carriage had long left London, and 
was on a high-road somewhat lone- 
lier, and more free from houses than 
most of those which form the en- 
trances to the huge city. Leonard 
gazed wistfully from the window, and 
the objects that met his eves gradu- 
ally seemed to appeal to his memory. 
Yes! it was the road by which he 
had first approached the metropolis, 
hand in hand with Helen— and hope 
so busy at his poet's heart. He sighed 
deeply. Ho thought he would will- 
ingly have resigned all he had won — 
independence, fame, all — to feel again 
the clasp of 'that tender hand — again 
to be the sole protector of that gentle 
life. 

The Doctor’s voice broke on his 
reverie. 44 I am going to see a very 
interesting patient — coats to his sto- 
mach quite worn oat, sir — man of 
great learning, with a very inflamed 
cerebellum. I can’t do him much 
good, and he does me a great deal of 
harm.” 

4 4 II o w h arm V ” asked I ..eon a n 1 , 
with an effort at some rejoinder. 

44 Hits me on the heart, and makes 
my eyes water — very pathetic case — 
grand creature, who has thrown him 
self away. Found him given over 
by the allopath ist-s, and in a high 
state of delirium tremens — restored 
him for a time — took a great liking 
to him — could not help it — swallowed 
a great many globules to harden my- 
sc If against him — would not do — 
brought him over to England with the 
other patients, who all pay me well 
( except Captain Higginbotham. ) 
But this poor fellow pays rne nothing 
— costs me a great deal in time and 
turnpikes, and board and lodging. 
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Thank Heaven I’m a single man, and 
can afford it ! My poy, I would let 
all the other patients go to the 
allopathists if I could but save t-liis 
poor big penniless princely fellow'. 
Rnt what can one do with a stomach 

that has not a rag of its coat left? 
Stop — (the Doctor pulled the check- 
string.) This is the stile. I get out 
*here and go across the fields.” 

That stile — those fields — with 
what distinctness Leonard remembered 
them. Alt, where was Helen ? Could 
she ever, ever again be his child- 
angel ? 

44 1 w ill go with you, if you permit ,” 
said he to the good Doctor. 44 And 
while yon pay your visit, I will saunter 
by a little brook that I think must 
run bv your way.” 

“The Brent- von know that brook? 
All, you should hear my poor patient 
talk of it, and of the hours he has 
spent angling in it — you would not 
know whether to laugh or cry. The 
first day ho was brought down to the 
place, he wanted to go out and try 
once more, he said, for his old delud- 
ing demon — a one-eyed perch.” 

“ Heavens !” exclaimed Leonard. 
“ are you speaking of John Burley V” 

“To he sure, that is his name — 
John Burley.” 

“Oh. # lias it come to this ? Cure 
him, save him, if it bo in human 
po\v<T. For tin* last two years I have 
sought his trace everywhere, and in 
vain, the moment I hail money of mv 
own— -a home of my own. Poor, err- 
ing, glorious Burley. 'I’ake me to him. 
Did yon say there was no hope? ” 

44 i did not say that,” replied the 
Doctor. u But art can only assist 
nature ; ami, though nature is ever at 
work to repair the injuries we do to 
her, yet, when the coats of a stomach 
an; all gone, she gets puzzled, ami 
so do 1. You must tell rne another 
time bow you came to know Burley, for 
here we are at the house, arid 1 see him 
at the window looking out for me.” 

The Doctor opened the garden gate 
to the quiet cottage to which poor 
Burley had tied from the pure pre- 
sence of Leonard’s child-angel. And 
with heavy step, and heavy heart, 
Leonard mournfully followed, to be- 
hold the wrecks of him whose wit had 
glorified orgy, and 44 set the table in 
a roar.” — Alas, poor Yorick 1 
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CHAPTER V. 


Audiey Egerton stands on his hearth 
alone. J>uriug the short interval 
that has elapsed since we last saw 
him, events had occurred memorable 
in English history, wherewith we have 
nought to do in a narrative studiously 
avoiding all party* politics even when 
treating of politicians. The new 
Ministers had stated the general pro- 
gramme of their policy, and intro- 
duced one measure in especial that 
had lifted them at once to the dizzy 
height of popular power. Hut it be- 
came clear that this measure could 
not. be carried w ithout, a fresh appeal 
to the people. A dissolution of Par- 
liament, as Audley's sagacious ex- 
perience had foreseen, was inevitable. 
And A ml ley Eger ton had no chance 

of return tor his own seat for i lie 

great commercial city identified with 
his name. Oh sad. but not rare, in- 
M:mee of the mutabilities of that same 
popular favour now enjoyed by his 
successors ‘ The great commoner, 
the weighty speaker, the expert man 
of business, the statesman who had 
seemed a type of the practical steady 
sense for which our middle class is 
renowned — he who, not three years 
since, might have had his honoured 
choice of the largest popular constitu- 
encies in the kingdom - he, Audiey 
Egerton, knew nut one single town 
(free from the iulhicriccs of private 
property or interest) in which the 
obscurest candidate, who bawled out 
for the new popular measure, would 
not have beaten him hollow*. Where 
one popular hustings, oil which that 
grave sonorous, voice that had stilled 
so often the roar of faction, w ould not 
be drowned amidst the hoots of the 
scornful mob? 

True, what wore called the close 
boroughs still existed — true, many a 
chief of his party would have been 
too proud of the honour of claiming 
Audiey Egerton for his nominee. 
But the ex- Minister's haughty soul 
shrunk from this contrast to his 
past position. And to tight against 
the popular measure, as member of 
one of the seats most denounced by 
the people, — he felt it wns a post 
in the grand army of parties below 


his dignity to occupy, and foreign 
to his peculiar mind, which required 
the sense of consequence and sta- 
tion. And if, in a few months, 
these seats were swept away — were 
annihilated from the rolls of Parlia- 
ment — where was he? Moreover, 
Egerton, emancipated from the tram- 
mels that had bound his will while 
his party was in otlice, desired, in the 
turn of events, to be nominee of no 
other man — desired to stand at least 
freely* and singly on the ground of his 
ow n services, be guided by his own 
penetration ; no law for action, but 
liis strong sense and his stout Eng- 
lish heart. Therefore he had declined 
all oilers from those who could still 
bestow seal* in Parliament. Those 
he could p urc base with hard gold 
wore yet open to him. And the .£ 0OO0 
he had borrowed from Levy* were yet. 
untouched. 

To this lone public man, public life, 
as we have seen, was the all in all. 
But now more thau ever it was vital 
to his very wants. Around him 
yawned ruin. He kne\V that it was 
in Levy's power at any moment to 
foreclose on his mortgaged lands-— to 
pour in the bonds and the bills which 
lay within those rosewood receptacles 
that lined the fatal lair of the sleek 
usurer — to seize on the very house in 
which now moved ail ihe pomp of a 
retinue that vied with the ml? tattle oi 
dukes— to advertise for public auc- 
tion, under execution, k "tlie costly* 
el feels of the Bight lion. Audiey 
Egerton.” But, consummate in his 
knowledge of the world, Egerton felt 
assured that Levy would not adopt 
these measures against him while he 
could still low er in the van of political 
war --while he could still see before 
him the full chance of restoration to 
power, perhaps to power still higher 
than before — perhaps to power the 
highest of all beneath the throne. 
That Levy, whose hate, he divined, 
though he did not conjecture all its 
causes, had hitherto delayed even a 
visit, even a menace, scented to hi in 
to show that Levy still thought him 
one “ to be helped,” or, at least, one. 
too powerful to crush. To secure his 
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position Parliament -unshackled, 
tmfallcn, if but for another year, 
— new combinations of party might 
arise, new reactions take place, in 
public opinion ! And, with bis hand 
pressed to his heart, the stern firm 
man muttered, — 44 If not, I ask but to 
die iu my harness, and that men may 
not know that I am a pauper, until 
all that I need from my country is a 
grave.” 

Scarce had these words died upon 
his lips ere two quick knocks in suc- 
cession resounded at the street door. 
In another moment Harley entered, 
and, at the same time, the servant 
in attendance approached Audley, 
and announced Baron Levy. 

44 Beg the Baron to wait, unless he 
would prefer to name his own hour to 
call again,” answered Egerton, with 
the slightest possible change of colour. 
44 You can say I am now with Lord 
L’Estrange.” 

44 I had hoped you had done for 
ever with that deluder of youth,” 
said-IIarley, as soon, as the groom of 
the chambers had withdrawn. u I 
remember that you saw too much of 
him in the gay time, ere wild oats 
are sown ; but now surely you can 
never need a loan ; and if so, is not 
Harley L’Estrange by your side? ” 

Egkjiton. — 41 My clear Harley! — 
doubtless he but conics to talk to me 
of some borough. He lias much to do 
with those delicate negotiations.” 

IIaklky. — 44 And I have corne on 
the same business. I claim the prio- 
rity. I not only hear in the world, 
but I see by the papers, that Josiali 
Jenkins, Esq., known to fame as ail 
orator who leaves out his h’s, and 
young Lord Willoughby Wldggolin, 
who is just now made a Lord of the 
Admiralty, because his health is too 
delicate for the army, arc certain to 
come in for the city which you and 
your present colleague will as certainly 
vacate. That is true, is it not ? ” 

Egerton. — 44 My old committee 
now vote for Jenkins and Whiggolin. 
And I suppose there will not be even 
a contest. Go on.” 

44 So my father and I arc agreed 
that you must condescend, for the 
sake of old friendship, to be once 
more member for Lansincrc 1 ” 

44 Harley,” exclaimed Egerton, 
changing countenance far more than 


lie had done at the announcement of 
Levy’s portentous visit — 44 Ilarley — 
No, no 1 ” 

44 No ! But why ? Wherefore such 
emotion ? ” asked L’Estrangc, in sur- 
prise. 

Audley was silent. 

IIaklky. — 44 1 suggested the idea to 
two or three of the late Ministers ; 
they all coucur in advising you to 
accede. In the first place, if declining 
to stand for the place which tempted 
you from Lansincrc, what more natu- 
ral than that you should fall back on 
that earlier representation? In the 
second place, Lansmerc is neither a 
rotten borough, to be bought, nor a 
close borough, under one man's nomi- 
nation. It is a tolerably large con- 
stituency. My father, it is true, has 
considerable interest in it, but only 
what is called the legitimate influence 
of property. At all events, it is more 
secure than a contest for a larger 
town, more dignified than a seat for a 
s m allcr . I les i tat in g s t i 1 1 ? E v e n in y 
mother entreats me to say bow she 
desires you to renew that connection.” 

4 * Harley,” again exclaimed Eger- 
ton ; ami, fixing upon his friend’s 
earnest face, eyes which, when sof- 
tened by emotion, were strangely 
beautiful in their expression — ifc Har- 
ley, if you could but read my heart 
at this •moment, you would— you 
would — ” Ilis voice faltered, and he 
fairly bent his proud head upon Har- 
ley’s shoulder ; grasping the hand lie 
had caught, nervously, clingingly — 
44 Oh Harley, if lever lose your love, 
your friendship ! — nothing else is left 
to me in the world.” 

44 Audio;, , my dear dear Audley, 
is it you who speak to me thus ? 
You, my school friend, my life’s con- 
fidant — you ? ” 

44 1 am grown very weak and fool- 
ish,” said Egerton, trying to smile. 
44 I do not know myself. I, too, whom 
you have so often called 4 Stoic,’ and 
likened to the Iron Man in the poem 
which you used to read by the river- 
side at Eton.” 

44 But even then, my Audley, I 
knew that a warm human heart (do 
what you would to keep it down) 
beat strong under the iron ribs. And 
I often marvel now, to think you 
have gone through life so free from 
the wilder passions. Happier so ! ” 
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Egerton, who had turned his face 
from his friend’s gaze, remained silent 
for a few moments, and he then 
sought to divert the conversation, 
and roused himself to ask Harley how 
he had succeeded in his views upon 
Beatrice, and his watch on the Count. 

“ With regard to Peschiera,” an- 
swered Harley, “ I think wc must 
have overrated the danger we appre- 
hended, and that his wagers were but 
an idle boast. He has remained qui«*t 
enough, and seems devoted to play. 
His sister has shut her doors both oil 
myself and my young associate dur- 
ing the last few days. 1 almost fear 
that, in spite of very sage warnings of 
mine, she must have turned his poet’s 
head, aud that either he lias met with 
some scornful rebuff to incautious 
admiration, or that he himself has 
grown aware of peril, and declines to 
face it ; for lie is very much em- 
barrassed when I speak to him re- 
specting her. But if the Count is not 
formidable, why, his sister is not 
needed ; and L hope yet to get justice 
for my Italian friend through the 
ordinary channels. I have secured an 
ally in a young Austrian prince, who 
is now in London, and who has pro- 
mised to back, with all his influence, 
a memorial I shall transmit to Vienna. 
Apropos, ray dear Amliey, now that 
you have a little breathing- time, you 
must fix an hour for me to present to 
von my young poet, the son of her 
sister. At moments the expression 
of his face is so like hers.” 

44 Ay, ay,” answered Egerton 
quickly, “ I will see him as you wish, 
but later. I have not yet that breath- 
ing-time you speak of; but you say 
he has prospered ; and, with your 
friendship, he is secure from fortune. 
1 rejoice to think so.” 

“ And your own this Ban* 

dal Leslie, whom you forbid me to 
dislike — hard task ! — what has he de- 
cided V ” 

“To adhere io my fate. Harley, if 
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it please Heaven that I do n4>tlive tore- 
turn to power, and pn vide adequately 
for that young man, do not forget that 
he clung to me in my fall.” 

u If he still cling to you faithfully, 

I will never forget it. I will forget 
only all that now makes me doubt him. 
But you talk of not living, Audley! 
Pooh ! — your frame is that of a pre- 
destined octogenarian 

“ Nay,” answered Audley, “ I was 
but uttering one of those vague gene- 
ralities which are common upon all 
mortal lips. And now farewell— I 
must see this Baron.” 

“ Not yet, until you have pro- 
mised to consent to my proposal, and 
be once more member for Lansmere. 
Tut S don't shake your head. I cannot 
be denied. I claim your promise in 
right of our friendship, aud shall be 
seriously hurt if you even pause to 
reflect on it.” 

u Well, well, I know not how to 
refuse you, Harley ; but you have not 
been to Lansmere yourself since — 
since that sad event. You must not 
revive the old wound — you must not 
go : and — and I own it, Harley ; the 
remembrance of it pains even me. I 
would rather not go to Lansmere.” 

4 4 All ! my friend, this is an excess 
of sympathy, and i cannot listen to 
it. I begin even to blame my own 
weakness, and to feel that we have no 
right to make ourselves the soft slave* 
of the past." 

44 You do appear to me of late to 
have, changed,” cried Egerton sud- 
denly, ami with a brightening aspect. 
44 Do tell me that you are happy in 
the contemplation of your new ties — 
that I shall live to sec you once more 
restored to your former self.” 

4 ‘All I can answer, Audley,” said 
I /Estrange, with a thoughtful brow, 
“ is, that you are right in one thing — 
I am changed ; and l am struggling 
to gain strength for duty and for hon- 
our. Adieu : I shall tell my lather 
that you accede to our wishes.” 


i II M TKIt VI 


When Harley was gone, Egerton 
sunk back on his chair, as if In ex- 
treme physical or mental exhaustion, 
all the lines of his countenance re- 
laxed and jaded. 

VOL. LXXl. — NO. CCCCXXXIX. 


“Togo back to that place— there 
— there — where — Courage, courage 
— what is another pang?” 

lie rose with an effort, and folding 
his arms tightly across his breast r 

2 <* 
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paced slotfrlv to and fro the large, 
mournful, solitary room. Gradually 
his countenance assumed its usual 
old and austere composure — the 
secret eye, the guarded Up, the 
haughty collected front. The man of 
the world was himself once more. 

“ Now to gain time, and to battle 
the usurer,” murmured Eger ton, with 
that low tone of easy scorn, which 
bespoke consciousness of superior 
power and the familiar mastery over 
hostile natures. He rang the bell: 
the servant entered. 

“ Is Baron Levy still waiting? ’* 

41 Yes, sir.” 

44 Admit him.” 

Levy entered. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Levy,” said 
the ex-minister, u for having so long 
detained you. I am now at your 
commands.” 

“ My dear fellow,” returned the 
Baron, “no apologies between friends 
so old as we are ; and 1. fear that my 
business is not so agreeable as to 
make you impatient to discuss it.” 

E< ; i’. i i ton .(with] m * rfec t com j m *s 1 1 re . ) 
— “ I am to conclude, then, that you 
w i.-h to bring our accounts to a close. 
■Wlieni:'. ’or you will. Levy.” 

Tin; Baron, (disconcerted and sur- 
prised.) — 44 Z'cste! mon *:hvr , you take 
things coolly. But if our accounts 
me closed, I fear you will have but 
little to live upon.” 

E* ; r: ji i < >x. — 1 4 1 can com in ue t o 
live on the salary of a Cabinet 
Minister.” 

Baron — “ Possibly ; but you arc 
no longer a Cabinet Minister.” 

Eoeuton. — 4 * You have never 
found me deceived in a. political 
prediction. Within twelve months, 
(should life be spared to me) I shall 
be in office again. If the same to 
you. I would rather wait till then, 
formally and amicably to resign to 
you my lan is and this house. If 
you grant that reprieve, our con- 
nection can thus close, without the 
<dnt and noise, which may be in- 
vidio -’a to you, as it would be dis- 
agreeable to me. But if that delay 
be inconvenient, I will appoint a 
lawyer to examine your accounts, and 
adjust my liabilities.” 

Tin-: Baron, (soliloquising.) — “ I 
don’t, like this. A lawyer! That 
To ay be awkward/’ 
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Egeiiton, (observing the Baron, 
with a curl of his lip.) — u Well, Levy, 
how shall it be ? ” 

Thk Baron. — “You know, my 
dear fellow, it is not my character to 
be hard on any otic, least of all upon 
an old friend. And ?f you really 
think there is a chance of your return 
to ollice, which you apprehend that 
an eschtndre as to your all airs at 
present might damage, why, let us see 
if we can conciliate matters. But, 
first, / non r//tr, in order to become a 
Minister, you must at least have a 
seat in Parliament ; and, pardon me 
the question, how the deuce are you 
to find one? ” 

Eokrion. — “ It is found/' 

Tii k Baron. — 44 Ah, I forgot the 
.£5000 you last borrowed/’ 

Ei; futon. — “No; I reserve that 
sum for another purpose/’ 

Tin: Baron, (with a forced laugh. ) 
— “ Perhaps to defend yourself 
against the actions you apprehend 
from nu 1 ? ” 

Eokrtox. — 44 You are mistaken. 
But to soothe your suspicions, I will 
K‘11 you plainly, that finding any 
sum I might have insured on my life 
would be liable to debts pro incurred, 
and (as you will be my sole creditor) 
might thus at my death pass back to 
you; and. doubting whether, indeed, 
any office would accept my insurance, 
I appropriate that sum to the relief 
of my conscience. 1 intend to bestow 
it, while yet in life, upon my late 
wife’s kin-man, Hamlul Leslie. And 
it is solely the wish to do what I 
consider an act. of justice, that has 
prevailed with me to accept a. favour 
from the hands of Harley I/E-trange, 
and to become again the member for 
Lau.-mcre.” 

Tm. Baron. 44 Ha ! Lansmere ! 
You will stand for Lansmere? 

Kokrton, (w incing .) — 44 l propose 
to do so/ ? 

Tiik Baron. - 44 1 believe you will 
be opposed, subjected to even a sharp 
contest. Perhaps you may lose 
your election.” 

Ec.kkton. — “I f. so, I resign myself, 
and von can foreclose oil my estates.” 

Tiik Baron, (his brow colouring.) 
— “ Look you, Kgcrton, I. shall be 
too happy to do you a favour.” 

Ei/Kimon, (wdth stateliness.) 

“ Favour ! No, Baron Levy, I ask 
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from you no favour. Dismiss all 
thought of rendering me one. It is 
but a consideration of business on 
both sides. If you think it better 
that wo shall at once settle our 
accounts, my lawyer shall investigate 
them. If you agree to the delay I 
request, my lawyer shall give you no 
trouble; and all that I have, except 
hope and character, pass to your 
hands without a struggle.” 

Triti Baron. — “Inflexible and 
ungracious, favour or not — put it as 
you will — I accede, provided, first, 
that, you allow me to draw up a 
fresh deed, which will accomplish 
your part of the compact ; and 
secondly, that we saddle the proposed 
delay with the condition that you do 
not iose your election.” 

Egukton. A greed. Have you 
anything further to say ? ” 

Tiik Bakon. — Nothing, except 
that, if you require imuv money. 1 am 
still at your service.’’ 

Egikiox. ; l thank you. Xo ; 

I mvi y no man aught except yourself, 
i ^ 1 1 a 1 1 take the occasion of my retire- 
ment from oflice to reduce my estah- 
INlnneut. 1 have calculated already, 
and provided for the expenditure I 
need, up to the date 1 have specified, 
and I shall have no occasion to touch 
the \T>0Oi.) that 1 still retain/’ 

vv Your young friend, Mr Leslie, 
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ought to be very grateful to you,” 
said the Baron, rising. u I have met 
him in the world — a hid of much pro- 
mise and talent. You should try and 
get him also into 'Parliament.” 

Eg k kton, (thoughtfully.) — u You 
are a good judge of the practical 
abilities and merits of men, as regards 
worldly success. Do you really think 
Banda! Leslie calculated for public life 
— for a Parliamentary career?” 

Tin-: Baron .-— 44 Indeed 1 do.” 
Egbrton, (speaking more to him- 
self than Levy.) — 44 Parliament with- 
out fortune — 'tis a sharp trial ; still 
lie is prudent, abstemious, energetic, 
persevering; and at the onset, under 
my auspices and advice, he might 
establish a position beyond his 
years.” 

The Bakon. — 41 It strikes me that 
we might possibly get him into the 
next Parliament; or, as that is not 
likely to last long, at all events into 
the Parliament to follow —not for one 
of the boroughs which w ill bt3 swept 
away, but foi'a permanent .seat, and 
without expense.” 

Eg i;ki ox Ay — and how?” 

Tin. P> \ icon. — Give me a few days 
to consider. An idea, has occurred to 
me. I will call again if l find it prac- 
ticable. Good day to you. Egerton, 
and success to your election for Laus- 
mero.” 


cnvrmt vii. 


Pesehiera had not been so inac- 
tive as lie had appeared to Harley 
uid i he reader. On the contrary, he 
had prepared the way for his ultimate 
design, with all the craft and the un- 
scrupulous resolution which belonged 
to liia nature. His object was to 
compel Ivieeabocea into assenting to 
the Count’s marriage with Violante, 
or, failing that, to ruin all chance of 
his kinsman’s restoration. .Quietly 
and secretly he had sought out, 
nmong-t the ircst needy and unprin- 
cipled of his u\vn country men, those 
whom he could suborn to depose to 
Kieeaboeea’s participation in plots and 
Conspiracies against the. Austrian do- 
minions. These his former con- 
nection with the- Carbonari enabled 
him to track in their refuge in Lon- 
don: and his knowledge of the charac- 


ters lie had to ileal with fitted him well 
for the villa no us task he undertook. 

He had, therefore, already collected 
witnesses .sufficient for his purposes, 
making up in number for their defects 
in quality. 'Meanwhile, he had (as 
Harley had suspected he would) set 
spies upon Bandars movements : and 
the day before that young traitor con- 
fided to him Violante’s retreat, he had, 
at least, got scent of her father’s. 

The discovery that Violante was 
under a tv' so honoured, and seem- 
ingly so safe as Lord Lansin ore’s, did 
not discourage this bold and desperate 
adventurer. We have seen him set 
forth to reconnoitre the house at 
K night ,s bridge. He had examined it 
well, and discovered the quarter which 
he judged favourable to a coup-de- 
main, should that* become necessary. 
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Lord Lantsmere’s house and grounds 
were surrounded by a wall, the en- 
trance being to the high-road, and by 
a porter’s lodge. At the rear there lay 
fields crossed by a lane or by-road. 
To these fields a small door in the wall, 
which was used by the gardeners in 
passing to and from their work, gave 
communication. This door was usually 
kept locked ; but the lock was of the 
rude and simple description common 
to such entrances, and easily opened 
by a skeleton key. So far there was 
no obstacle which Pcschicra’s expe- 
rience. in conspiracy and gallantry did 
not disdain as trivial. But the Count 
was not disposed to abrupt and violent 
means in the first instance. He had 
a confidence in his personal gifts, in 
his address, in his previous triumphs 
over the sex, which made him natu- 
rally desire to hazard the effect of a 
personal interview ; and on this he 
resolved with his wonted audacity. 
Bandars description of Violantc’s 
personal appearance, and such sug- 
gestions as to her character and the 
motives most likely to influence her 
actions, as that young lynx-eyed 
observer could bestow, were all that 
the Count required of present aid 
from his accomplice. 

Meanwhile we return to Violante 
herself. We see her now seated in 
the gardens at Knightsbridgc, side by 
side with Helen. The place was re- 
tired, and out of sight from the win- 
dows of the house. 

Violante. — “But why will you 
not tell me more of that early time ? 
You are less communicative even 
than Leonard.’* 

Helen, (looking down, and hesita- 
tingly.) — “ Indeed there is nothing to 
tell you that you do not know ; and it 
is so long since, and things arc so 
changed now.” 

The tone of the last words was 
mournful, and the words ended with 
a sigh. 

V i olantk, ( wi tli cn th usiasm . ) — 
44 How I envy you that past which 
you tr\at so lightly ! To have been 
something, even in childhood, to the 
formation of a noble nature; to have 
borne on those slight shoulders half 
the load of a man’s grand labour. 
And now to see Genius moving calm 
in its clear career; and to say inly, 

4 Of that genius I mu a part ! ’ ” 
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“Helen, (sadly and humbly.) — 
“A parti Oh, no! Apart? I don’t 
understand you.” 

Violante. — “Take the child Bea- 
trice from Dante’s life, and should 
we have a Dante? What is a poet’s 
genius but the voice of its emotions? 
All things in life and in Nature in- 
fluence genius; but what influences 
it the most, are its sorrows and 
affections.” 

Helen looks softly into Violante’s 
eloquent face, and draws nearer to 
her in tender silence. 

Violante, (suddenly.) — “ Yes, 
Helen, yes — 1 know by my own heart 
how to read yours. Such memories 
are ineffaceable. Few guess what 
strange self- weavers of our own 
destinies we women are in our veriest 
childhood!” She sunk her voice into 
a whisper : “ How could Leonard 
fail to be dear to you — dear as you 
to him — dearer than all others? ” 

Helen, (shrinking back, and great- 
ly disturbed.) — “Hush, hush! yon 
must not speak to me thus ; it is 
wicked — I cannot bear it. I would 
not have it be so — it must not be — it 
cannot !” 

Stic clasped her hands over her 
eyes for a moment, and then lifted 
her face, and the face was very sad, 
but very calm. 

Violante, (twining her anil round 
Helen's waist. )---“ Mow have I 
wounded you? — how offended ? For- 
give ine — but why is this wicked ? 
Why must it not be? Is it because 
he is below yon in birth ?” 

I Ielen. — “N o, no — 1 never thought 
of that. And what am I ? Don’t 
ask me — I cannot answer. You are 
wrong, quite wrong, as to me. 1 can 
only look on Leonard as — as a brother. 
But — but, you can speak to him more 
freely than I can. I would not have 
him waste his heart on me, nor yet 
think me unkind and distant, as I 
seem. 1 know not what I say. But 
— but — break to him — indirectly — 
gently — that duty in both forbids us 
both to — to be more than friends — 
than ” 

“Helen, Helen!” cried Violante, 
in her warm, generous passion, 
“ your heart betrays you in every 
word you say. You weep ; lean on 
me, whisper to me ; why — why is 
this? Do you fear that your guar- 
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ilian would not consent ? lie not con- 
sent! He who — ” 

Helen. — “ Cease — cease — cease.” 

V iolante. — “ What ! You can fear 
Iiarley — Lord L’Estrange ? Fie ; 
you do not know him.” 

Helen, (rising suddenly.) — “ Vio- 
lante, hold ; I am engaged to an- 
other.” 

Violantc rose also, and stood still, 
as if turned to stone ; pale as death, 
till the blood came, at first slowly, 
then with suddenness from her 
heart, and one deep glow sulFused 
her w hole countenance. She caught 
Helen’s hand firmly, and said, in a 
hollow voice — 

“Another! Engaged to another! 
One word, Helen —not to him — not to 
— 1 1 arley — to ’ ? 

“ I cannot say — I must not. I have 
promised,” cried poor Helen, and as 
Violantc let fall her hand, she hurried 
awav. 

Violantc sate down, mechanically. 
She felt as if stunned by a mortal 
blow. She closed her eyes, and 
breathed hard. A deadly faintness 
seized her; and when it passed away, 
it seemed to her as if she were no 
longer the same being, nor the world 
around her the same world — as if she 
were but one sense of intense, hope- 
loss misery, and as if the universe 
were but one inanimate void. So 
strangely immaterial are wo really — 
we human beings, with flesh and 
blood — that if you suddenly abstract 
from us but a single, impalpable, 
airy thought, which our s*>uls have, 
cherished, you seem to curdle the 
air, to extinguish the sun, to snap 
every link that connects us to matter. 


and to benumb everything into death, 
except woe. 

And this warm, young, southern 
nature, but a moment before was so 
full of joy and life, and vigorous, lofty 
hope. It never till now had know n 
its own intensity and depth. The vir- 
gin had never lifted the veil from her 
own soul of woman. What, till then, 
had Iiarley L’Estrange been to Vio- 
lant 'V An ideal — a dream of some 
imagined excellence — a type of poetry 
in the midst of the common world. 
It had not been Iiarley the Man — it 
had been Harley the Phantom. She 
had never said to herself, u lie is 
identified with my love, my hopes, 
my home, my future.” How could 
she ? Of such, lie himself had never 
spoken ; an internal voice, indeed, 
had vaguely, yet irresistibly, whis- 
pered to her that, despite his light 
words, his feelings towards her were 
grave and deep. O false voice ! how 
it had deceived her. Her quick con- 
victions seized the all that Helen had 
left unsaid. And now' suddenly she 
felt what it is to love, and what it is 
to despair. So she sate, crushed 
and solitary, neither murmuring nor 
weeping, only now and then passing 
her hand across her brow, as if to clear 
away souk* cloud that would not be 
dispersed ; or heaving a deep sigh, as 
if to throw' ofV some load that no time 
henceforth could remove. There are 
certain moments in life in which we 
say to ourselves, “All Is over; no 
matter what else changes, that which 
1 have made my all is gone evermore 
— evermore." And our own thought 
rings back in our ears, “ Evermore — 
evermore ! " 


iiiArriui via, 


As Violantc thus sate, a stranger, 
passing stealthily through the trees, 
stood between herself and the even- 
ing sun. She saw' him not. lie 
paused a moment, and then spoke 
low, in her nai: . e tongue, addressing 
her by the name which she had borne 
in Italy. lie spoke as a relation, and 
excused his intrusion : “ For,” said he, 
“ I come to suggest to the daughter the 
means by which she can restore to her 
father his country and his honours.” 

At the word “father” Violantc 
roused herself, and all her love for 


that father rushed back upon her 
with double force. It does so ever — 
we love most our parents at the 
moment when some tie less holy is 
abruptly broken ; and when the con- 
science says, There, at least, is a 
love that never has deceived thee ! ” 
She saw’ before her a man of mild 
aspect and princely form. Pesehiera 
(for it was he) had banished from his 
dross, as from liis countenance, all 
that betrayed the worldly levity of 
his character. lie w as acting a part, 
and he dressed and looked it. 
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“My fatfeer !” she said quickly, 
and in Italian. 44 What of him V And 
who arc you, signior? I know you not.” 

Peschicra smiled benignly, and re- 
plied in a tone ill which great respect 
was softened by a kind of parental 
tenderness. 

44 Sutler me to explain, and listen 
to me while I speak.” Then, quietly 
seating himself on the bench beside 
her, he looked into her eyes, and re- 
sumed. 

41 Doubtless, you have heard of the 
Count di LVsciiiern ? ” 

Vioi.antk. — “I heard that name, 
as a child, when in Italy. And when 
she with whom L then dwell, (1113* 
father's aunt.) fell ill and died, I was 
told that rny home in Italy was gone, 
that it had passed to the Count di 
Peschicra — my father's foe.” 

Pkscjiiejia. — u And your father, 
since then, has taught you to hate 
this fancied foe ? ” 

YhjLante. — “N ay: my father did 
but forbid me ever to breathe his 
name.” 

i > 1: s< in r: i i A. — 44 A 1 a s ! w hat y on rs 
of suffering and exile niichl. have been 
saved your father, had he but been 
more jc-t to his early friend and kins- 
man ; nay, had In* but less cruelly 
concealed the secret of his retreat. 
Fair child, I am that Giulio Fran/ini. 
that Count di JVschiera. i am the 
man you have been told to regard as 
your father’^ foe. 1 am the man on 
whom the Austrian emperor bestowed 
his lands. And now judge if I am in 
truth the fee. I have rome hither to 
seek your father, : i; order to dispos- 
sess myself of my sovereign's gift. 

I have come but with one de-ire, to 
restore Alphonso to his native land, 
and to surrender the heritage that 
was forced upon me.” 

Viot.antk. — 44 My father, my dear 
father! His grand heart, will have 
room once nrmre. Oh! this is noble 
enmity, true revenge. I understand 
it, signior, and so will my father, for 
such would have been his revenge on 
you. Von have seen him?” 

Fe.scjiieka. — 44 No, not yet. I 
would not see him till 1 had seen 
yourself; for you, in truth, are the 
arbiter of his destinies, as of mine.” 

V iolantk . — 44 1 — Count V I — ar- 
biter of tny father’s destinies? Is it 
possible ! ” 
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Pesciiieua, (with a look of com- 
passionate admiration, and in a tone 
yet more emphatically’ parental.) — 
44 How lovely is that innocent joy 7 ; 
but do not indulge it yet. Perhaps it 
is a sacrifice which is asked from you 
— a sacrifice too hard to bear. Do 
not interrupt me. Listen still, and you 
will see why I could not speak to y’our 
father until 1 had obtained an inter- 
view with yourself. See why a word 
from you may continue still to banish 
me from his presence. You know, 
doubtless, that your father was one 
of the chiefs of a party that sought to 
free Northern I faly from t he Austrians. 

I myself was at the onset a warm 
participator in that scheme. in a 
sudden moment 1 discovered that 
some of its more active projectors had 
coupled with a patriotic enterprise 
sr!ieme> of a dark nature— and that 
the conspiracy itself was about to be 
betrayed to the government. I wished 
to consult with your father: but he 
wa> at a distance. I learned that his 
life was condemned. Not an hour was 
to in* lost. I took a bold resolve, that; 
lias exposed me to 1 1 is suspicions, and 
to my country’s wrath, ilut my main 
idea was to save him, my early friend, 
from death, and my country from 
fruitless mas-acre. I withdrew from 
the intended revolt. 1 sought at once 
the. head of the Austiian government 
in Italy, and made terms for the lives 
of Alphonso and of the other more il- 
lustrious chiefs, which otherwise would 
have been forfeited. I obtained per- 
mission to undertake myself the charge 
of securing my kinsman in order to 
place him in safety, and to conduct 
iiiin to a foreign land, in an exile that 
would eeuM* when the danger wa.-» 
dispelled, lint unhappily he deemed 
that I only sought to destroy him. 
He. fled from my friendly pursuit. 
The soldiers with me were attacked 
bynn intermeddling Knglisliman ; your 
father escaped from Italy — concealing 
his retreat ; and the character of liia 
flight counteracted my efforts to 
obtain his. pardon. The government 
conferred on me half his revenues, 
holding the oilier at its pleasure. I 
accepted the offer to save his whole 
heritage from confiscation. That I 
did not convey to him, what. I pined 

to do viz., the information that I hold 

but in trust what was bestowed by 
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the government, and the full explana- 
tion of what seemed blainable in iriy 
corn! net — was necessarily owing to the 
secresy he maintained. I could not 
discover his refuge ; but I never 
ceased to plead for his recall. This 
year only 1 have partially succeeded. 
Me can be restored to his heritage and 
rank, on one proviso — a guarant ee for 
his loyalty. That guarantee the go- 
vernment has named : it is tin? alliance 
of his only child wit h one whom the 
government can trust. It was the 
interest, of all Italian nobility, that 
the representation of a house so great 
falling to a female, should not pass 
away wholly from the direct line: — in 
a word, that yon should ally yourself 
with a kinsman. Hut one kinsman, 
and he the next in blood, presented 
him-elf. lirief -Alplionso regains all 
that ho lost on the day in which Ids 
daughter gives her hand to (iiulio 
Franzmi, (’omit di IVschiera. Ah/' 
continued the <«mnt, mournfully. 
u you shrink you iveoil. lb* thus 
submitted to your ch*»iio is indeed 
unworthy of yen. You are scarce in 
the spring of life. He is in its waning 
autumn. Youth loves ymtih. He 
does not aspire to y»un* love. All that 
he can say is. love is not the only joy 
of the heart — it is joy to raise frmn 
ruin a beloved father — joy to restore, 
to a laud poor in all but memories, 
a chief in whom it reverences a line 
of heroes. 'These are tin* joys I oiler 
to you- you, a daughter, and an 
Italian maid. Still silent ! Oh speak 
to me ! " 

Certainly this Count IVschiera 
knew well how woman is to be wooed 
and won ; and never w as woman more 
sensitive to those high appeals which 
most move all true earnest woman- 
hood, than was the. young Yiolante. 
Fortune favoured him in the moment 
chosen. Harley was wrenched away 
from her hopes, and love a word 
erased from her language. In the 
void of the world, her father's image 
alone stood clear and visible. And 
sin* who from infancy had so pined to 
serve that- father, who had first 
learned to dream of Harley as that 
fathers friends She could restore to 
him all for w hich the exile, sighed ; 
and by a sacrifice of self! Self-sacri- 
fice, ever in itself such a temptation to 
the noble ! Still, in the midst of the 
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confusion and disturbance of her 

mind, the idea o r marriage with 
another seemed so terrible anil revolt- 
ing, that she could not at once conceive 
it ; and still that instinct of openness 
and honour, which pervaded all her 
character, warned even her inexperi- 
ence that: there was something wrong 
in this clandestine appeal to herself. 

Again the Count besought her to 
speak ; and with an effort she said, 
irresolutely — 

kt If it be as you say, it is not for me 
to answer you : it is for my father. n 

ki Nay," replied IVschiera. " Par- 
don, if I contradict you. Do you 
know' so little of your father as to 
suppose that he will suffer his interest 
t<> dictate to hi* pride. He would 
refuse, perhaps, even to receive my 
\ksit— to hear my explanations ; but 
certainly he would refuse to buy- 
back his inheritance by the sacrifice 
of his daughter to one whom he has 
deemed his foe, and whom the mere 
disparity of years would incline the 
world to say lie had made the barter of 
his personal ambition. Put if 1 could 
go to him sanctioned by you - -if I could 
say \ our daughter overlooks what the 
father might deem an obstacle — she 
ha.- consented to accept my hand of her 
ow n five choice — she unite** her hap- 
piness, and blend- her prayers, with 

mine, — then, indeed, I could not fail 
of succe-s : and Italy would pardon 
my errors, and bless y-«uir name. All ■ 
Siguorina, do not thiuk-of me save as 
an instrument towards the fulfilment 
of duties so high and sacred — think 
but of your ancestors, your father, 
your native laud, aud reject not the 
proud occasion to prove how you 
revere them all ! " 

Yiolante*.* heart was touched at the 
right chord. Her head rose — her 
colour came back to her pale check — 
she turned the glorious beauty of 
her countenance towards the wily 
tempter. She was about to answer, 
and to seal her fate, when at that 
instant Harley's voice w as heard at a 
little distance, and Nero came bound- 
ing towards her, and thrust himself, 
with rough familiarity-, between her- 
self and IVschiera. The Count drew 
back, and Yiolante, whose eyes were 
still fixed on his face, startl'd at the 
change that passed there. One quick 
gleam of rage sufficed in an instant 
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to light up the sinister secrets of his 
nature — it vfas the face of the baftied 
gladiator. lie had time but for few 
words. 

“I must not be seen here,” he 
muttered ; 44 but to-morrow — in these 
gardens — about this hour. I implore 
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you, for the sako of your father— his 
hopes, fortunes, his very life, to guard 
the secret of this interview — to meet 
me again. Adieu ! ” 

He vanished amidst the trees, and 
was gone — noiselessly, mysteriously, 
as he had come. 


CriAPThli IX. 


The last words of Pcschiera were 
still ringing in Viol ante’s ears when 
Harley appeared in sight, and the 
sound of his voice dispelled the vague 
and dreamy stupor which had crept 
over her senses. At that voice there 
returned the consciousness of a mighty 
loss, the sting of an intolerable an- 
guish. To meet Harley there, and 
thus, seemed impossible. She turned 
abruptly away, and hurried towards 
the house. Harley called to her by 
name, but she would not answer, and 
only quickened her steps. lie paused 
a moment in surprise, and then 
hastened after her. 

44 Under what strange taboo am I 
placed ? ” said he gaily, as lie laid 
his hand on her shrinking arm. 44 I 
inquire for Helen — she is ill, and can- 
not sec me. I come to sun myself 
in your presence, and you fly me as 
If gods and men had set their mark 
oil my brow. Child! — child! — what 
is this? You arc weeping? ” 

44 1)o not stay me now — do not 
speak to nit,” answered Yiolanto 
through her stifling sobs, as she broke 
from his baud and made towards the 
house. 

44 Have you a grief, and under the 
shelter of my father’s roof ? A grief 
that you will not tell to me? Cruel ! ” 
cried Harley, with inexpressible 
tenderness of reproach in his soft 
tones. 

Yiolarite could not trust herself to 
reply. Ashamed of her self-betrayal 
— softened yet more by his pleading 
voice — she could have prayed to the 
earth to swallow her. At length, 
checking back her tears by a heroic 
effort, she said, almost calmly, “Noble 
friend, forgive me. I have no grief, 
believe me, which — which I can tell 
to you. I was but thinking of my poor 
father when you came up ; alarming 
myself about him, it may be, with 
vain superstitious fears ; and so— even 


a slight surprise — your abrupt appear- 
ance, lias sufliccil to make me thus 
weak and foolish ; but I wish to see 
my father ! — to go home — home !” 

44 Your father is well, believe me, 
and pleased that you are here. No 
danger threatens him ; and you, /nvv, 
are safe.” 

44 1 safe — and from what ?” 

Harley mused irresolute. He in- 
clined to confide to her the danger 
which her father had concealed ; but 
had he the right to do so against her 
father’s will? 

‘•Give me,’' lie said, 44 time to re- 
lloct, and to obtain permission to 
intrust you with a secret which, in my 
judgment, you should know. Mean- 
while, this much 1 may say, that 
rather than you should incur the 
danger that T believe lie exaggerates, 
your father would have given you a 
protector — even in Randal Leslie.” 

Yiolanto started. 

44 Hut,” resumed Harley, with a 
calm, in which a certain deep mourn- 
fulness was apparent, unconsciously to 
himself 44 but I trust you are re- 
served for a fairer fate, and a nobler 
spouse. I have vowed to live hence- 
forth in the common workday world. 
Rut for you, oright child, for you, I 
am a dreamer still ! ” 

Violanto turned her eyes for one 
instant towards the melancholy 
speaker. The look thrilled to his 
heart. I Ie bowed his face in vol untarily. 
When he looked up, she had left his 
side, lie did not this time attempt 
to follow her, but moved away and 
plunged amidst the leafless trees. 

An hour afterwards he rc-cntcrcil 
the house, and again sought to sec 
Helen. She had now recovered suffi- 
ciently to give him tire interview he 
requested. 

lie approached her with a grave 
and serious gentleness. 

44 My dear Helen,” said he, “you 
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have consented to be my wife, my 
life's mild companion ; let it be soon 
— soon — for I need you. I need all 
the strength of that holy tie. Helen, 
let me press you to fix the time.” 

44 I owe you too much,” answered 
Helen, looking down, 44 to have a will 
but yours. But your mother,” she 
added, perhaps clinging to the idea 
of some reprieve — 44 your mother lias 
not yet — ” 

44 My mother — true. I will speak 
first to her. You shall receive from 
iny family all honour due to your 
gentle virtues. Helen, by the way, 


CJf ACT 

That same evening Randal heard 
from Levy (at whose house lie staid 
late) of that self-introduction to Vio- 
Unite which (thanks to his skeleton- 
key) Pcschiera had contrived to effect ; 
and the Count seemed more than 
sanguine- he seemed assured as to 
the full and speedy success of his 
matrimonial enterprise. “ There- 
fore,” said Levy, 44 I trust I may very 
soon congratulate you on the acquisi- 
tion of your family estates.” 

“ Strange ! ” answered Randal, 

* ■ strange that my fortunes seem so 
bound up with the fate of a foreigner 
like Beatrice di Negra and her con- 
nection with Frank 1 lazeldean.” He 
looked up at the clock as he spoke, 
and added — 

44 Frank, bv this time, has told his 
father of his engagement.” 

44 And you feel sure that the Squire 
cannot be coaxed into consent V” 

%4 No ; but 1 feel sure that the 
Squire will be so choleric at the first 
intelligence, that Frank will not have 
the self-control necessary for coaxing ; 
and, perhaps, before the Squire can 
relent upon this point, he may, by 
some accident, learn bis grievances 
on another, which would exasperate 
him still more.” 

44 Ay, I understand — the post obit /” 

Randal nodded. 

44 And what then ? ” asked Levy. 

44 The next of kin to the lands of 
Hazeldean may have his day.” 

The Baron smiled. 

41 You have good prospects in that 
direction, Leslie: look now to another. 

I spoke to you of the borough of 
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have you mentioned to \Jiolante the 
bond between us V ” 

44 No — that is, I fear I may have 
unguardedly betrayed it, against Lady 
Lansmere’s commands too — but — 
but — ” 

44 So, Lady Lansmere forbade you 
to name it to Violantc. This should 
not be. I will answer for her per- 
mission to revoke that interdict. It is 
due "o Violantc and to you. Tell 
your young friend all. Ah, Helen, 
if I am at times cold or wayward, 
bear with me — bear with me ; for 
you love me, do you not V ” 


i:n x. 

Lansmere. Your patron, Audley 
Egerton, intends to stand for it.” 

Randal’s heart had of late been so 
set upon other and more avaricious 
schemes, that a seat iu Parliament 
had sunk into a secondary object ; 
nevertheless, his ambitious and all- 
grasping nature felt a bitter pang, 
when lie heard that Egerton thus 
interposed between himself and any 
chance of advancement.” 

44 So ! ” he muttered sullenly — 44 so. 
This man, who pretends to be my 
benefactor, squanders away the wealth 
oi my forefathers— throws me penni- 
less on the world : and, while stiil 
encouraging me to exertion and pub- 
lic life, robs me himself of— ” 

“No!” interrupted Levy — “not 
robs you ; we may prevent that. 
The Lansmere interest is not so strong 
in the borough as Dick AvcikTs.” 

44 But I cannot stand against Eger- 
ton.” 

44 Assuredly not —you may stand 
with him.” 

44 How *? ” 

44 Dick A vend will never suffer 
Egerton to come in ; and though he 
cannot, perhaps, carry two of his own 
politics, lie can split his votes upon 
you.” 

Randal’s eyes Hashed. He sa\v at 
a glance, that if Avcnel did not over- 
rate the relative strength of parties, 
his scat could be secured. 

44 But,” lie said, 44 Egerton has not 
spoken to me on such a subject ; nor 
can you expect that he would propose 
to me to stand with him, if he fore- 
saw the chance of being ousted by 
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the very candidate he himself intro- 
duced.” 

k4 Neither he nor his party will 
anticipate that possibility. If ho ask 
you, agree to stand — leave the rest 
to me.” 

44 You must hate Egerton bitterly,” 
said Randal 5 u fur I am not vaiu 
enough to think that you thus scheme 
but from pure love to me.” 

“ The motives of men are intricate 
and complicated,” answered Levy, 
with unusual seriousness. 44 It su Dices 
to the wise to profit, by the actions, 
and leave the. motives in shade.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 
Then the two drew closer towards 
each other, and began to discuss de- 
tails in their joint designs. 

llandal walked home slowly. It 
was a cold moonlit night. Young 
idlers of his own years and rank 
passed him by, on their way from the 
haunts of social pleasure. They were 
yet in the lirst fair holiday of life. 
Life’s holiday had gone from him for 
ever. Graver men. .in the various 
callings of masculine labour — profes- 
sions, trade, the state— passed him 

also. Their steps might be sober, 
and their faces careworn ; but no 
step had the. furtive stealth of bin — 
no face the same contracted, sinister, 
suspicious gloom. Only once, in a 


Early the next iporning Randal 
received two notes- -one from Frank, 
written in great agitation, begging 
Randal to see and propitiate his lather, 
whom he feared he had grievously 
offended ; and then running olf, rather 
incoherently, into protestations that 
his honour as well, as his affections 
were engaged irrevocably to Beatrice, 
and that her, at least, he could never 
abandon. 

And the second note was from the 
Squire, himself — short, and far less 
cordial than usual — requesting Mr 
Leslie to call on him. 

Randal dressed in haste, and went 
at once to Li miner's hotel. 

He found the Parson with Mr 
Hazeldean, and endeavouring in vain 
to soothe him. The Squire had not 
slept all night, and his appearance 
was almost haggard. 
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lonely thoroughfare, and on the oppo- 
site side of the way, fell a foot-tall, 
and glanced an eye, that seemed to 
betray a soul in sympathy with Ran- 
dal Leslie’s. 

And llandal, who had heeded none 
of the other passengers by the way, 
as if instinctively, took note of this 
one. His nerves crisped at the noise- 
less slide of that form, as it stalked 
on from lamp to lamp, keeping pace 
with his own. Ho felt a sort of awe, 
as if lie had beheld the wraith of him- 
self: and ever, as ho glanced suspi- 
ciously at the stranger, the stranger 
glanced at him. lie was inexpressibly 
relieved when the figure turned down 
another street, and vanished. 

That man was a felon, as yet un- 
detected. Between him and his kind 
there stood but a thought — a veil air- 
spun, but impassable, as the veil of 
the Image at Sals. 

And thus moved and thus looked 
llandal Leslie, a thing of dark and 
secret mischief — within the pale of the 
law, but equally removed from man 
by the vague consciousness that at 
his heart lay that which the eves of 
man would abhor and loathe. Soli- 
tary amidst the vast dry, and on 
through the machinery of Civilisation, 
went the still spirit of Intellectual 
Evil. 


“ Olio! Mr young Leslie,*’ said be. 
throwing himself back in his chair as 
llandal entered — 11 I thought you 
were a. friend I thought you were 
Frank’s adviser. Explain, sir; ex- 
plain” 

il Gently, my dear Mr Hazeldean, ” 
said the. Parson. 11 You do hut surprise 
and alarm Mr Leslie. Tell him more 
distinctly what lie has to explain.” 

ikk . — 44 Did you or did you 
not tell me or Mrs Hazeldean, that 
Frank was in love with Violanto 
Rickey hockey? ” 

IIano.vl, (as in amaze.) — 44 I! 
Never, sir I I feared, on the con- 
trary, that lie was somewhat ena- 
moured of a very different person. I 
hinted at that possibility. I could 
not do more, for I did not know how 
far Frank’s affections were seriously 
engaged. And indeed, sir, Mrs Hazel- 
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dean, though not encouraging the 
idea that your son could marry a 
foreigner and a Roman Catholic, did 
not appear to consider such objections 
insuperable, if Frank’s happiness were 
really at stake.” 

Here the poor Kfpiirc gave way to 
a burst of passion, that involved, in 
one tempest, Frank, Randal, Harry 
herself, and the whole race of 
foreigners, Roman Catholics, and 
women. While the Squire himself was 
still incapable of hearing reason, the 
Parson, taking aside Randal, con- 
vinced himself that the whole alVair, 
so far as Randal was concerned, had 
its origin in a very natural mistake ; 
and that while that young gentleman 
had been hinting at Beatrice, Mrs 
Hazoldcan had been thinking of 
Viohmte. With considerable diffi- 
culty In* succeeded in conveying this 
explanation to the Squire, and some- 
what appending his wrath against 
Randal. And the Dissimulator, seiz- 
ing his occasion, then expressed so 
much grief and astonishment at learn- 
ing that matters had gone as far 
as the Pardon informed him — that 
Frank had actually proposed to Bea- 
trice, been accepted, and engaged 
him>elf. before even communicating 
with his father : he declared so 
earnestly, that lie could never con- 
jecture such evil --that he lsad had 
Frank's positive promise to take no 
step without the sanction of his 
parents ; lie professed such sympathy 
with the Sq u ire’s wounded feelings, 
and Hue.ii regret at Frank’s involve- 
ment, that Mr lla/.eldean at last 
yielded up Iris honeM heart to his 
consoler and griping Bandars hand, 
said, “ Well, well, 1 wronged you - 
beg your pardon. What now is to be 
done ? ’’ 

44 Why, you cannot consent to this 
marriage impossible,” replied Ran- 
dal ; “ and we must hope therefore to 
influence Frank bv his sense of duty.” 

44 That’s it,” said the Squire ; “for 
I’ll not givo way. Pretty pass things 
have come to, indeed! A widow too, 1 
hear. Artful jade — thought, no doubt, 
to catch a Ha/.eldean of Hazoldcan. 
My estates go to an outlandish Papis- 
tical set of mongrel brats ! No, no, 
never I ” 

“ But,” said the Parson, mildly, 

perhaps we may be unjustly pro- 
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judiced against this lady. ,We should 
have consented to Vhdante — why not 
to her ? She is of good family V ” 

44 Certainly,” said Randal. 

44 And good character V” 

Randal shook his head, and sighed. 
The Squire caught him roughly by 
the arm — 44 Answer the Parson ! ” 
cried he, vehemently. 

14 Indeed, sir, 1 cannot speak ill of 
the character of a woman, who' may, 
too, be Frank’s wife ; and the world 
is ill-natured, and not to be believed. 
But you can judge for yourself, my 
dear M r Hazoldcan. A * k your brother 
whether Madame di Negra is one 
whom he would advise his nephew to 
marry.” 

“My brother! ” exclaimed the Squire 
iuriou.-lv. Consult my distant 
brother on the atlairs of my own son ! ” 

44 lie is a man of the world,” put. 
in Randal. 

4h And of feeling and honour,” said 
the Parson ; ‘ fc and, perhaps, through 
him, we may be enabled to enlighten 
Frank, and save him from what 
appears t«» be the snare of an artful 
woman.’* 

“ Meanwhile,” said llatidal, 4 * I 
will «‘ok Frank, and do # my best with 
him. Let me go now-- 1 will return 
in an hour or so." 

44 I will accompany you,” said the 
Parson. 

44 Nay, pardon me, bur .1 think we 
two young nu n can talk more openly 
without a third person, even so wise 
and kind as you.” 

44 Lot Randal go,” growled the 
Squire. And Randal went. 

He spent some time with Frank, 
and the reader will easily divine how 
that time was employed. As he h*ft 
Frank's lodgings, he found himself 
suddenly seized by the Squire himself. 

“ 1 was too impatient to stay at 
home and listen to the Parson s 
prosing.** said Mr llazeldean. nerv- 
ously. “ 1 have shaken Dale otf. 
Tell me what has passed. Oh ! don’t 
fear I’m a man, and can bear the 
worst.” 

Randal drew the Squire’s arm 
within his, and led him into the 
adjacent park. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, sorrow- 
fully, “ this is very confidential what 
I am about to say. I must, repeat it 
to you, because without such couti- 
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dencc, I see not how to advise you 
on the proper course to take. But if 
I betray Frank, it is for his good, and 
to his own father ; — only do not tell 
him. lie would never forgive me — 
it would for ever destroy my milli- 
on cc over him.” 

“ Go on, go on,” gasped the Squire ; 

44 speak out. I’ll never tell the un- 
grateful boy that I learned his secrets 
from another.” 

u Then,” said Randal, 44 the secret 
of his entanglement with Madame di 
Negra is simply this — lie found her 
in debt — nay, on the point of being 
arrested — ” 

44 Debt ! — arrested ! Jezabel !” 

u And in paying the debt himself, 
and saving her from arrest, he con- 
ferred on her the obligation which no 
woman of honour could accept save 
from her alii an cod husband. Poor 
Frank ! — if sadly taken in, still we 
must pity and forgive him!” 

Suddenly, to Randal’s great sur- 
prise, the Squire’s whole face bright- 
ened up. 

u I see, I see !” lie exclaimed, slap- 
ping his thigh. u I have it— -I have 
it. Tis an affair of money ! I can 
buy her off. J1 she took money from 
him, the mercenary, painted baggage! 
why, then, she’ll take it from me. I 
don’t care what it costs — half my for- 
tune — all ! I’d be content never to 
see Ilazeldean Hall again, if I could 
save my son, my own son, from dis- 
grace and misery ; for miserable he 
will be, when he knows he has 
broken my heart and his mother’s. 
And for a creature like that! My 
bov, a thousand hearty thanks to you. 
Where does the wretch liveV I’ll go 
to her at once.” And as he spoke, 
the Squire actually pulled out his 
pocket-book and began turning over 
and counting the bank-notes in it. 

Randal at first tried to combat this 
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bold resolution on the part of the 
Squire ; but Mr Ilazeldean had seized 
on it with all the obstinacy of his 
straightforward English mind. Lie 
cut Randal's persuasive eloquence otf 
in the midst. 

44 Don’t waste your breath. I’ve 
settled it ; and if you don’t tell me 
where she lives, ’tis easily found our, 
I suppose.” 

Randal mused a moment. 44 After 
all,” thought he, 44 why not? He will 
be sure so to speak as to enlist her 
pride against himself, and to irritate 
Frank to the utmost. Let him go.” 

Accordingly, he gave the informa- 
tion required; and, insisting with great 
earnestness on the Squire’s promise 
not to mention to Madame di Nogra 
his knowledge of Frank’s pecuniary 
aid, (for that would betray Randal 
as the informant ;) and satisfying 
himself as he best might with the 
Squire’s prompt assurance, 44 that he 
knew how to settle matters, without 
saying why or wherefore, as long as 
he opened his purse wide enough,’’ he 
accompanied Mr Ilazeldean back into 
the streets, and there left him — fixing 
an hour in the evening for an inter- 
view at Li miner’s, and hinting that 
it would be best to have that inter- 
view without the presence of the 
Parson. • 41 Excellent good man,” 
said Randal, 44 but not with sufficient 
knowledge of the world for allairs 
of this kind, which yon understand so 
well.” 

4t I should think so,” quoth the 
Squire, who had quite recovered his 
good-humour. 41 And the Parson is 
as soft as K uttcrmilk. We must be 
firm here — firm, sir.” And the Squire- 
struck the eiul of his stick on the 
pavement, nodded to liaudul, and 
went on to Mayfair as sturdily and 
as confidently as if to purchase a 
prize cow at a cattle show. 


ClfAlTKR XII. 


44 Pring the light nearer,” said 
John Burley— 44 nearer still.” 

Leonard obeyed, and placed the 
candle on a little table by the sick 
man’s bedside. 

Burley’s mind was partially wan- 
dering ; but there was method in his 
madness. Horace Walpole said that 


44 his stomach would survive all the 
rest of him.” That which in Burley 
survived the last was his quaint wild 
genius. He looked wistfully at tin* 
still (lame of the candle: 44 It lives 
ever in the air!” said he. 

44 What lives ever?” 

Burley’s voice swelled— 44 Light !” 
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lie turned from Leonard, and again 
contemplated the little flame. 44 In the 
fixed star, in the Will-o’-the-wisp, in 
the great sun that illumes half a world, 
or the farthing rushlight by which the 
tagged student strains his eyes — still 
the same flower of the elements. Light 
in the universe, thought in the soul — 
ay — ay — Go on with the simile. My 
head swims. Extinguish the light 1 
You cannot; fool, it vanishes from 
your eye, but it is still in the space. 
Worlds must perish, suns shrivel up, 
matter and spirit both fall into no- 
thingness, before the combinations 
whose union makes that little flame, 
which the breath of a babe can restore 
to darkness, shall lose the power to 
unite into light once more. Lose the 
power! — no, the necessity : — it is the 
one Must in creation. Vy, ay, very 
dark riddles grow clear now — now 
when I could not cast up an addition 
sum in the bakers bill! What wise 
man denied that two and two made 
four? Do they not make four? I 
can’t answer him. hut I could 
answer a question that some wise 
men have contrived to make much 
knottier.’ 7 lie smiled softly, and 
turned his face for some minutes to 
the w'all. 

This was the second night on which 
Leonard had watched by his bedside, 
and hurley’s state had grown rapidly 
w orse. lie could not last many days, 
perhaps many hours. But he had 
evinced an emotion beyond mere 
delight at seeing Leonard again. lie 
had since then been calmer, more 
himself. “ I feared I might have 
ruined you by my bad example,” he 
said, with a touch of humour that 
became pathos as he added, “That 
idea preyed on me.” 

ki No, no ; you did me great good.” 

“ Say that — say it often,” said 
Burley, earnestly; “it makes my 
heart feci so light.” 

He had listened to Leonard’s story 
with deep interest, and was fond of 
talking to him of little Helen. lie 
delected the secret at the young 
man’s heart, and cheered the hopes 
that lay there, amidst fears and sor- 
rows. w Burley never talked seriously 
of his repentance; it was not in his 
nature to talk seriously of the things 
which lie felt solemnly. But his high 
animal spirits were quenched with 


the animal power that *fcd them. 
Now, w'e go out of our sensual exis- 
tence only when wc are no longer 
enthralled by the Present, in which 
the senses have their realm. The 
sensual being vanishes when >ve are 
in the Past or the Future. The Pre- 
sent was gone from Burley ; he could 
no more be its slave and its king. 

It was most touching to sec how’ 
the inner character of this man un- 
folded itself, as the leaves of the outer 
character fell off and withered — a 
character no one would have guessed 
in him — an inherent refinement that 
was almost womanly ; and he had all 
a woman’s abnegation of self. Ho. took 
the cares lavished on him so meekly. 
As the features of the old man return 
in the stillness of death to the aspect 
ofyouth — the lines effaced, the wrinkles 
gone — so, in seeing Burley now, you 
saw what lie had been in his spring 
of promise. But he himself saw only 
what he had failed to be — powers 
squandered—- life wasted. “ I once 
beheld,” he said* “ a ship in a storm. 
It was a cloudy, fitful day, and I 
could see the ship with all its masts 
fighting hard for life and for death. 
Then came night, dark as pitch, and 
I could only guess that the ship 
fought on. Towards the dawn the 
stars grew visible, and once more I 
saw the ship — it was a wreck — it w'ent 
down just as the stars shone forth.” 

When he had made that allusion 
to himself, lie sate very still for some 
time, then he spread out his wasted 
hands, and gazed on them, and on 
his shrunken limbs. 44 Good,” said 
lie, laughing low' ; “ these hands w ere 
too large and rude for handling the 
delicate webs of my own mechanism, 
and these strong limbs ran away w ith 
me. I f I had been a sickly puny iellow, 
perhaps my mind would have had 
fair play. * There was too much of 
brute body here ! Look at this hand 
now ! you can see the light through 
it! Good, good!” 

Now, that evening, until lie had 
retired to bed, Burley had been un- 
usually cheerful, and had talked with 
much of his old eloquence, if with 
little of his old humour. Amongst 
other matters, he had spoken with con- 
siderable interest of some poems and 
other papers in manuscript which had 
been left in the house by a former 
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lodger, aiAi which, the reader may 
remember, that Mrs Goody er had 
urged him in vain to read, in his last 
visit to her cottage. But then he 
had her husband Jacob to chat with, 
and the spirit bottle to finish, and 
the wild craving for excitement 
plucked his thoughts back to his 
London revels. Now poor Jacob 
was dead, and it was not brandy 
that the sick man drank from the 
widow’s cruise. And London lay 
afar amidst its fogs, like a world 
resolved back into nehuhe. So to 
please his hostess and distract his 
own solitary thoughts, he had con- 
descended (just before Leonard found 
him out) to peruse the memorials of 
a life obscure to the world, and new 
to his own experience of coarse joys 
and woes. 44 I have been making a 
romance, to amuse myself, from their 
contents,” said he. i4 They may he of 
use to you, brother author. I have 
told Mrs (ioodyer to place them in 
your room. Amongst those papers 
is a journal — a woman s journal ; it 
moved me greatly. A man gets into 
another world, strange to him as the 
orb of Sirius, if he. can transport him- 
self into the centre of a woman’s 
heart, mid see the life there, so 
wholly unlike our own. Things of 
moment to us, to it so trivial ; tilings 
trifling to us, to it so vast. There 
was this journal — in its dates re- 
minding me of stormy events of my 
own existence, and grant! doings in 
the world’s. And those dates there, 
chronicling but the mysterious unre- 
vealed record of some obscure loving 
heart! And in that chronicle, <) Sir 
Poet, there was as much genius, 
vigour of thought, vitality of being, 
poured and wasted, as ever kind 
friend will sav was lavished on the 
rude outer world by big John Burley ! 
Genius, genius ; are we all alike, then, 
save when we leash oursel ves to some 
matter-of-fact material, ami float over 
the roaring seas on a wooden plank 
or a herring tub t ” And after he had 
uttered that cry of a secret anguish, 
John Burley had begun to show 
symptoms of growing fever and dis- 
turbed brain ,* and when they had got 
him into bod, he lay there muttering 
to himself, until towards midnight he 
had asked Leonard to bring the light 
nearer to him. 
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So now lie again was quiet — with 
his face turned towards the wall ; and 
Leonard stood by the bedside sorrow- 
fully, and Mrs Goodyer, who did not 
heed Burley’s talk, and thought only 
of his physical state, was dipping 
cloths into iced water to apply to his 
forehead. But as she approached 
with these, and addressed him sooth- 
ingly, Burley raised himself on his 
arm, and waived aside the bandages. 
4k 1 do not need them,” said he, in a 
collected voice. 44 I am better now. 
I and that pleasant light understand 
one another, and I believe all it tells 
me. Pooh, pooh, 1 do not rave.” 
ile looked <o smilingly and so kindly 
Into her face, that the poor woman, 
who loved him as her own son, fairly 
burst into tears. He drew her to- 
wards him and kissed her forehead. 

44 Peace, old fool,” said he fondly. 
44 You shall tell anglers hereafter how 
John Burley came to iisli lor the one- 
eyed perch which he never caught. : 
and how, when he gave it up at. the 
last, his baits all gone, and the line 
broken amongst the weeds, you com- 
forted the baffled man. There are 
many good fellows vet in the world 
wlm will like to know that, poor 
Burley did not die on a dunghill. 
Kiss me ! Como., boy, you too. Now. 
God bless you, 1 should like to sleep." 
His cheeks were wet with the tears 
of both his listeners, and there was a 
moisture in his own eves, which 
nevertheless beamed bright through 
the moisture. 

He laid himself down again, and 
the old woman would have withdrawn 
the light. Ile moved uneasily. “ Not 

that," he murmured li light to the 

last!” And putting forth his wan 
hand, he. drew aside, the curtain so 
that the. light, might fall full on his 
face.. In a few minutes he was asleep, 
breathing calmly' and regularly as an 
infant. 

The old woman wiped her eyes, 
and drew Leonard softly into the ad- 
joining room, in w hich a bed had been 
made up for him. He had not left the 
house since he had entered it, with Dr 
Morgan. u You are young, sir,” said 
she with kindness, 44 and the young 
want sleep. Lie down a bit: I will call 
you when ho wakes.” 

44 No, I could not. sleep,” said Leo- 
nard. 44 i will watch for you.” 
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The old woman shook her head. 
“I must see the last of him, sir; 
but I know he will be angry when 
his eyes open on me, for he has grown 
very thoughtful of others.” 

u Ah, if lie had but been as thought- 
ful of himself!” murmured Leonard ; 
and he seated himself by the table, on 
which, as he leaned his elbow', he dis- 
lodged some papers placed there. They 
feli to the ground with a dumb, moan- 
ing, sighing sound. 

kv What is that?” said he starting. 

The old woman picked up the 
manuscripts and smoothed them care- 
fully. 

“ Ah, sir, he bade me place these 
papers lion?. He thought they might 
keep you from fretting about him, in 
case you would sit up and wake. 
And he. had a thought of me, too : for 
I have so pined to find out the poor 
young lady, who left them years ago. 
She was almost as dear to me as he is ; 
dourer perhaps until now — when — 
when---! am about to lose him.” 

Leonard turned from the papers, 
without a glance at their contents: 
they had no interest for him at such 
m moment. 

The hostess went on — 

‘•“Perhaps she is gone, to heaven 
before him ; she did not look like one 
iong for this world. She left us so 
suddenly. Many things of hers be- 
sides these papers are still here; but 
I keep them aired ami dusted, and 
strew lavender over them, in case 
she ever come for them again. You 
never heard tell of her, did you, sir ? ” 
■dm added, with great simplicity, and 
dropping a half curtsey. 

“ ( )f her? of whom ?” 

“ Did not Mr John tell you her 
name dear — dear ; — Mrs Bertram.” 

Leonard started; — the very name 
so impressed upon his memory by 
Harley L ? Estrange. 
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“Bertram!” he repeated. “Are 

you sure?” 

“ Oh yes, sir ! And many years 
after she had left us, arid we had heard 
no more of her, there came a packet 
addressed to her here, from over sea, 
sir. \Y r e took it in, and kept it, and 
John would break the seal, to know” 
if it would tell us anything about her; 
but it was all in a foreign language 
like — we could not read a word.” 

u 1 lave you the packet ? Pray show 
it to me. It may be of the greatest 
value. To-morrow will do — i cannot 
think of that just now. Poor Bur- 
ley ! ” 

Leonard's manner indicated that 
lie wished to talk no more, and to 
be alum*. So Mrs Goodyer left him, 
and stole back to Burley’s room on 
tiptoe. 

The young man remained in deep 
reverie for some moments. ■■ Light,” 
he murmured. “How often ‘Light’ 
is the last word of those round whom 
the shades are gathering ! v * lie 
moved, and straight on bis view 
through the cottage lattice there 
streamed light, indeed — not the miser- 
able ray lit by a human hand — but 
the still and holy effulgence of a 
moonlit heaven. It lay broad upon 
the humble floors — pierced across the 
threshold of the death chamber, and 
halted clear amidst its shadows. 

Leonard stood motionless, his eye 
following the silvery silent.splendour. 

“ And.” he said inly — “ and does 
this large erring nature, marred by its 
genial faults— this soul which should 
have filled a land, as von orb the 
room, with a light that linked earth 
to heaven — does it pass away into the 
dark, and leave not a ray behind? 
Nay, if the elements of light are ever 
iu the space, and when the flame goes 
out, return to tin* vital air— -so thought, 
once kindled, lives for ever around 


* Every one reie embers that (loefhe’s last word.-. are s.-iiti r<> have been, u More 
l.iijbt and perhaps what has occurred in the text may be supposed a plagiarism 
from those words. Hut, in fact, nothing it? more common than the craving and de- 
mand for light a little before death. Let any consult his own sad experience in the 
lust moments of those whose gradual close lie has watched and tended. W hat more 
frequent than a prayer to open the shutters and let in the sun l AN hat complaint 
more repeated, and more touching, *tlian 4< that it is growing dark t " 1 once knew a 

sufferer — who did not then seem in immediate danger— suddenly order the sick room 
to bo lit up as if for a gala. When this was told to the physician, he said gravely, 
“ No worse sign.” 
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aiul about,us, a part of our breathing 
atmosphere. Many a thinker, many 
a poet, may yet illume the world, 
from the thoughts which yon genius, 
that will have no name, gave forth — 
to wander through air, and recombine 
again in some new form of light.” 

Thus he went on in vague specula- 
tions, seeking, as youth enamoured of 
fame seeks too fondly, to prove that 
mind never works, however erratically, 
in vain— and to retain yet, as an lu- 
ll uencc upon earth, the soul about to 
soar far beyond the atmosphere where 
the elements that make fame abide. 
Not thus had the dying mail inter- 
preted the endurance of light and 
thought. 
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Suddenly, in the midst of his reverie, 
a low cry broke on his ear. lie shud- 
dered as he heard, and hastened fore- 
bodingly into the adjoining room. 
The old woman was kneeling by the 
bedside, and chafing Burley’s hand — 
eagerly looking into liis face. A glance 
sufficed to Leonard. All was over. 
Burley had died in sleep — calmly, and 
without a groan. 

The eyes were half open, with that 
look of inexpressible softness which 
death sometimes leaves ; and still they 
were turned towards the light ; and 
the light burned clear. Leonard 
closed tenderly the heavy lids : and, 
as lie covered tlie face, the lips smiled 
a serene farewell. 
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Is the northern outskirt of London, 
there is a dingy-looking, ill-shaped 
building, on the bank of a narrow 
canal, where at one time, not very 
long ago, real water fell in sparkling 
cascades, Trafalgar* were fought in 
veritable vessels, and, triumphant 
over all, radiant in humour and 
motley, with wit at his fingers’ ends, 
and ineffable character in his feet, 
laughed, hobbled, jeered, flouted, and 
pirouetted the clown, Joseph Grimaldi. 
The audiences, in those days, were 
partial to beer. Tobacco was a 
pleasant accompaniment to the won- 
ders of the scone. Great effect was 
produced by farces of a very unsen- 
timental kind ; and the principal 
effort of the author was to introduce 
as much bustle and as many kicks 
into his piece as lie could. A bloody 
nose secured three roundsbf applause ; 
a smack on the cheek was a success- 
ful repartee ; a coarse oath was only 
emphatic — nobody blushed, every- 
body swore. There were lights in 
the pit, and the police-office was near 
at band. It was the one place of 
entertainment for a poor and squalid 
district. Poverty and dirt went 
there to forget themselves, and came 
away unimproved. It was better, 
jicrhaps, than the beer- shop, certainly 
better than the prize-fight, but not so 
good as the tea-garden and hop. This 


building is now the Theatre Royal, 
Sadler’s Wells, presided over by one 
of the best actors on the English 
stage, and ringing, night after night, 
to the language of Shakspcare and 
Massinger. IIow does the audience 
behave? Better than young gentle- 
men of the Guards at a concert of 
sacred music; better than young 
ladies of fashion at a scientific lecture. 
They don’t yawn, they don’t giggle, 
they don’t whisper to each other at 
the finest passages; but there is in- 
tense interest — eves, heart, mind, all 
fixed on the wondrous evolvement of 
the story. They stay, hour by hour, 
silent, absorbed, attentive, answering 
the touch of the magician’s wand, 
’warming into enthusiasm, or melting 
into tears, with as fine an apprecia- 
tion of the working of the play as if 
they had studied the Greek drama, 
and been critics all their days. Are 
they the same people, or the same 
class of people, who roared and rioted 
in the pit in the days of the real 
water? Exactly the same. The 
boxes arc* three shillings, the pit a 
shilling, the gallery a sixpence. 
There are nlany fustian jackets in the 
pit, and in the gallery a sprinkling of 
shirt sleeves. Masters of trades, and 
respectable shopkeepers, and profes- 
sional men, and their families arc in 
the boxes ; and Mr Phelps is as great 
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a benefactor to that neighbourhood 
as if hehad established a public park, 
or opened a lyceum for education. 
There js a perceptible difference, we 
are told, in the manners of the dis- 
trict. You can’t raise a man in any 
one department without lifting him 
up in all. Improve his mind, you 
refine his character ; teach him even 
mathematics, he will learn politeness ; 
give him good society, he will cease 
to be coarse ; introduce him to Shak- 
speare, Jonson, Beaumont, Massinger, 
ami Webster, he will be a gentleman. 
A mail with friends like these will 
not go to the tap of the Black Dog. 
Better spend his sixpence at Sadler’s 
Wells, and learn what was going on 
in Koine in the time of Coriolanus, 
or learn the thanklessness of syco- 
phantic friends in the Athenian 
Timon. With the bluff and brutal 
Ilenry VIII. they are quite familiar, 
and form a very tolerable idea of a 
certain pinchbeck cardinal's pride, 
from the insolence of the overweening 
Woisey. That energy and honour 
overcome all impediments, they have 
long discovered from the story of the 
Lady of Lyons, and the randeur of 
self-devotion in the nobl aspirations 
of Ion. A world like this opening to 
their eyes, reflects a pleasant light on 
the common earth they inhabit. “ One 
touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” The same sentiment 
brings a big sob into their rough 
throats, and swells the gentle bosom 
of the delicate young lady in tho 
front row of the dress circle. If the 
Queen were there, there would be a 
quivering of the royal lip. Jack 
Wi 6 gms, the tinman, cries as if he 
were flogged. Let us olf to see Sad- 
ler’s Wells, where a new play is to 
be acted, with our ol<l friend James 
VI. for its hero. A pretty hero for a 
play! — The pedantic, selfish, ambi- 
tious, and cowardly son of Mary 
Stuart, who kissed the hand reeking 
with his mother’s blood, and held 
out the Scottish crown to be an 
awmous-dish, into which Elizabeth 
disdainfully threw her niggard charity, 
like an old maid depositing a farthing 
in the plate at the Magdalen Hospi- 
tal door. This play is improperly 
called a tragedy, because a few 
people happen to be killed in the 
course of it. The foundation is de- 
void I.XXI. — NO. CCCCXXXIX. 


cidedly comic — horribly, grotesquely 
comic. There ^tbc laughter tries in 
vain to banish* the shudder, and be- 
tween them a compound is created 
which we believe to be new to the 
stage. The conventional tyrant of 
tragedy is entirely done away with. 
There are no knittings of brows and 
crossings of elbow's, starts and strut- 
tings, such as we generally see made 
the accompaniments of revenge and 
hatred. There is a low, selfish, 
cruel nature, disguised in ludicrous 
repartee and jocular conversation — 
a buffoon animated by the soul of 
Richard III., a harlequin’s lath tipt 
with deadly poison — our ordinary 
ideas turned topsy-turvy, and Po- 
lonius running his sword through 
Hamlet behind the arras. Whether 
this historical view of James be cor- 
rect or not, does not matter to the 
play. It is the view chosen by the 
author on a preponderating weight of 
evidence ; and the point of his career 
chosen fur the development of these 
blacker portions of his disposition is 
the Gowric plot, where even the 
king’s adulators were unable to hide 
the murmurs of the people, who cer- 
tainly believed his conduct to have 
been cruel and unjust.* 

Such a piece of acting as Mr Phelps’s 
presentment of James is rarely seen 
on the stage. His command of the 
Scotch dialect is wonderful in an Eng- 
lishman; his walk, his look, his atti- 
tude, are as palpable indications of 
character as the language he employs. 
There is not a turn of his mouth/ or 
a leer of his eye, that is not in har- 
mony with the general design. His 
pride, terror, abasement, doubt, 
triumph, and final despair, arc all 
given with a marvellous versatility, 
which yet never trenches on the identity 
of the actor’s creation. But touches 
are here and there added, some to 
soften, some to darken, till the wdiole 
is like a Dutch picture- — laboriously 
minute in all its details, and perfect 
as a finished whole. 

The English envoy. Sir John AylilYe, 
has been sent by Elizabeth with an 
atiswcr to a demand made by James, 
that she should proclaim him her 
successor on the English throne, lie 
has diverged from his road to lloly- 
rood to the castle of the Laird of 
ltestalrig— the secret, but principal 
. 2 n 
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agent in a plot for seizing the king ; 
and is greatly alarmedmn hearing that 
Spauish and Roman agents are at the 
Scottish court, promising the king 
great pecuniary assistance if he will 
march across the Border, and, with 
the help of the discontented Catholic 
nobility, assert his claim by force, 
lie therefore agrees to aid Rcstalrig 
in his attempt to secure the. king, and 
proceeds on his way to Edinburgh. 
Lord Cowrie, with his brother, is on 
a visit to the Laird, Cowrie being, of 
course, in love with his daughter, and 
is easily worked on to aid the plot by 
hearing of certain indignities which 
had been offered to his mother in his 
absence by the minions of the king. 
He also goes to Edinburgh, and here 
we are introduced to his mother, the 
widowed countess, who urges him to 
revenge her wrongs, and vindicate his 
honour by confronting the oppressor. 
Rcstalrig has also come to the capital, 
encounters his friend Gomez, the ►Span- 
ish agent, and is by him requested to 
take care of certain sun vs of gold which 
have been sent over for the purpose of 
purchasing the assistance of the nobles 
to the views of Spain. We now come 
into the court of Holy rood. James 
gabbles, and 'storms, arnl ileeclics, 
and goes through the mo>t strange, 
yet natural evolutions — hears a nega- 
tive reply from England delivered by 
Sir John Ayliffe — is startled by the 
apparition of Cowrie dre>t in his 
father’s arms — and dismisses the court 
with a threat of vengeance against all 
h?s opponents, especially the heirs of 
his old enemy, Lord Ruth veil. 

The interest of the plot hangs on 
the intellectual combat between the 
wily and sagacious laird, and the. 
truculent and relentless king. With 
some of the gold obtained from the 
Spaniard, Restalrig induces James to 
move the court to Falkland, in order 
to be more easily seized when in the 
vicinity of Cowrie’s house ; but James 
carries his design farther, and goes 
into the mansion of the Cowries, 
having arranged with his train to 
follow him, and make themselves 
masters of his hosts. When Restal- 
rigks triumph in the success of his 
plan and the imprisonment of the 
king is at its height, a chivalrous 
sense of honour in the young carl has 
disconcerted the whole design, 'by 


restoring James to liberty, and ad- 
mitting his followers. Slaughter then 
takes place; but while James is 
rejoicing in his gratified revenge, and 
the destruction of his enemies, it is 
announced to him that Rcstalrig, at 
the head of the men of Perth, is at 
the gate; they are clamorous for 
vengeance — the alarm-bells are ring- 
ing — strange yells of an outraged 

populace arc heard James, in an 

agony of cowardly remorse, blames 
the instruments of his cruelty — and 
the curtain falls, leaving him in im- 
mediate expectation of being torn to 
pieces in punishment of his useless 
crime. The performers have little to 
do in this play, except to bring out 
the. peculiarities of the king. Restal- 
rig is played with a rough humour, 
and appreciation of the part, by Mr 
Rennet: but the effect of the young 
earl, upon whom a great deal depends 
in the scene of the release, is entirely 
destroyed by the unfortunate voi.-o 
and feebleness of the actor. As an 
exhibition, however, of how one great 
performer can vivify a whole play in 
spite of all drawbacks, we pronounce 
the acting of Mr Phelps in some 
respects without a parallel on the 
modern stage. 

In the good old comedy of the 
u Man of. the World,” he is no less 
remarkable in his delineation of Sir 
Peitinax Macsycophant. Ills power 
over the Scotch dialect is the same ; 
and it is only a less powerful perform- 
ance?, from the character itself being 
less diversified, and the tragic element 
being entirely omit ted. Disagreeable 
characters both, from their hardness 
and selfishness ; and we should like 
to see the same art applied to some 
softer and more, captivating specimens 
Of the Scott is li^species. 

Wc have been forced already to 
confess that single-character pieces 
are the only style of drama to which 
full justice can be done in any theatre 
in London.'* Many people, deluded by 
this circumstance, and preferring the 
perfection of one* fo the me liocrity of 
many, wqll gravely tell you that the 
drama itself ought to be formed, in 
this respect, on the model of the 
stage ; that the interest ought to be 
concentred in the hero, and the others 
kept entirely subordinate, or at least 
only endowed with vitality enough to 
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enable them to survive the kicks and 
buffets with which the chief personage 
of the plot assorts his superiority. 
Th at one central interest must exist in 
a properly-constructed drama, there 
is no doubt ; but it is a terrible nar- 
rowing of the author s walk if you 
debar him from affixing this interest 
to a group, and limit it entirely to 
one. You force him to descend to 
mere peculiarities, and the evoivemont 
of character in its most contracted 
sense. — thereby, and to this extent, 
f reaching upon the province of farce, 
which consists in a development of 
the humours of some selected indivi- 
dual. The drama, on the other hand, 
paints humanity in the abstract, 
modified in its particular action by the 
position and character of the person- 
ages hf the story ; and in so far as, 
fur the sake of one chief' actor, tin? 
movement of the play is made to 
depend on him, the poet sinks from 
bring the Titian or Michael Angel ) ol 
his art. into the Watson (rordon, Phil- 
lips, or riekersgill ; - high name, cer- 
tainly; but portrait-painting, even at 
its best, is not history. Let any man 
read Julius < \rsnr. and think of the 
Kembles, Young, Maerrady, and 
Li lb- Lou all in the same (day, and 
talk no more of a oue-charactered 
drama as the fittest for representation, 
and the highest of its class. A one- 
eharaetered drama is only tin* best 
when there is but one good actor in a 
theatre ; if' there were three goon 
actors, a three -charactered play w ould 
speedily arise ; where all were good. 
Slialvspearc would reappear — that is 
to sa\ , crowds would go to see 
Shakspeaiv, instead of going, as now , 
to see tliis or that performer in Hamlet 
or Macbeth. 

The nearest approach to this diffu- 
sion of excellence L to be found on 
the French stage. A unity of pur- 
pose is visible in the whole company. 
The Hunky who announces the coun- 
tess's carriage enters into the spirit 
of the scene, and is as completely the 
flunk), and nothing more, as Kegnier 
is the marquis, am! nothing less, 
lint one man w e possess on the Lng- 
lisli boards, who is very superior to 
Regnier and all his clan. . Charles 
Matthews has more graceful ease, 
more untiring vivacity, more genial 
comprehension, than the very finest 


of the Parisians. For ninety-five 
nights he has held v Implied theatre 
in the most complete subjection to his 
magic art, and was as fresh and for- 
cible on the last night of the course 
as at its beginning. Yet never once 
does he raise his voice above drawing- 
room pitch ; no reliance has he on 
silver shoe-buckles or slashed doub- 
lets ; he wears the same coat and 
other habiliments in which he break- 
fasts at home or dines with a. fqend. 
Never once does he point an epigram 
with a grimace, or even emphasise a 
sentiment with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. The marvel is how the effect 
is created : for (here is no outward 
sign of effort or intention. That the 
effect is there, is manifest from pit to 
gallery ; and yet, there stands a quiet, 
placid, calm- eyed, plea san i-m a nncred, 
n i ee k- voiced , ba Id - he a d cd , gen t lem a n - 
ly stockbroker, with respectable brass- 
buttoned blue coat and grey trousers, 
such as is to b«* seen cm any day of 
the week pursuing his wav from St 
John's Wood, or Bromptou ; and, at 
first sight, as unfit for theatrical re- 
presentation as the contents of his 
ledger for the material of an epic 
poem. But he is placed in queer and 
un account able situations V — made in- 
tensely interesting by some, strange 
instance? of mistaken identity ? — or en- 
dangered in life and fame by some 
curiously ingenious piece of circum- 
stantial evidence V Nothing of the 
kind. The man is before you all the 
time. You know his whole circum- 
stances as well as he himself does. Ho 
has a wife ami daughter; he lives in 
a wcll-furuLhed capacious house — 
w e should say in the upper part of 
Baker Strom ; and probably a brass 
plate reveals to the inquiring passen- 
ger that it is the residence of Mr Af- 
fable Hawk. Thai is his name: a 
merchant or stockbroker, at one time* 
verv honest and very rich ; but his 
partner, a Mr Sparrow, has eloped 
with the en-part nery funds, leaving 
Mr Haw k*s affairs in inextricable con- 
fusion, and throwing him into the 
disagreeable necessity of living on his 
w its. He has a great and available 
capital, and lays it out to the best 
advantage. Never did w its so stand in 
the stead of money before. With them 
lie pays off debts, with them he em- 
barks in speculations, and on their 
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security raises loans, throwing seed 
in the stonibst places, and receiving 
a hundredfold. Nor is his triumph 
over a set of trustful spinsters, or per- 
sons unaccustomed to business. He 
does not live upon pigeons, but, like 
the lovers in Boccaccio, makes an ex- 
cellent dinner on a sliarp-beaked fal- 
con. Mr Hardcore will stand no 
more nonsense. lie rushes into the 
house — hat on head, stick in hand, 
lie will have his money, or issue a 
writ at once. With a gentlemanly 
motion towards his head, Mr Affable 
convicts him silently of ill- breeding 
and impertinence, and the hat is in- 
stantly removed. With the utmost 
suavity, he requests the irate creditor 
to write to his clerk to stop farther 
proceedings, and to add, in a post- 
script, a cheque for £200. The man 
is staggered by the immensity of the 
impertinence. But the calm superior- 
ity of his debtor makes itself felt in 
spite of his utmost efforts. Certain 
shares in a brilliant speculation have 
been secured by Mr Hawk for his 
friend at a very low premium. The 
letter to the clerk is written. But 
<he cheque for £200 ? Sir Harry Les- 
ter, a rich baronet, is about to marry 
Mr Hawk’s daughter ; all debts are 
to be paid by the enraptured son-in- 
law ; a fitting breakfast must be 
giw n ; a few trinkets, a few dresses. 
You wouldn’t have such a glorious 
prospect spoiled by tlie want of such 
a trifle V Hardcore writes the cheque, 
and rushes off to secure the depre- 
ciated shares. Another comes in who 
throws himself on the charity of his 
debtor, pleads poverty, distress, even 
starvation. How can the polished 
and humane Mr Hawk resist so touch- 
ing an appeal ? lie can’t. He doesn’t. 
He goes for three pounds, as an in- 
stalment of which it appears lie has 
already paid nine, making a remark- 
ably good return on the loan of our 
penurious friend, Mr Earthworm. 
That gentleman rejoices in the suc- 
cess of his 44 dodge,” and appears tri- 
umphant in his conquest over the 
feelings of Mr Hawk. But the bene- 
volent debtor now returns, pays the 
three sovereigns, and hurries his visi- 
tor off to make way for Mr Gross- 
mark, who is about to purchase shares 
in a speculation of Mr Hawk’s, which 
ii to yield three hundred per cent. 
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44 How much is required?” says the 
miserable Earthworm — “ three hun- 
dred pounds?” He thinks lie can 
raise the sum — a friend who is very 
rich will help him: lie will advance 
the money. “ But tho four hundred 
pounds are required at once.” Is it 
four hundred?” A bow from Mr 
Hawk. 44 Well, my friend will not 
stick at that.” 44 And the five hun- 
dred pounds will set the matter 
afloat,” said Mr Hawk ; 44 but go — 
there’s a good fellow— for I hear 
Grossmark’s step, and the shares are 
promised to him.” Earthworm’s dis- 
guise is seen through, and falls off 
like the traveller's cloak before the 
beat of the sun. 44 Here ! here’s the 
money,” he cries — puts a pile of notes 
into Mr Hawk’s reluctant hand, and 
the bargain is dosed. Prosperity 
once more seems an inhabitant of 
Baker Street. Tie has received seven 
hundred pounds, andean now provide 
a trousseau, and furnish forth a wed- 
ding breakfast. Twenty thousand 
pounds he has settled on his daughter: 
but they are any twenty thousand he 
may be able to extract from the 
uncountable riches of liis - son- 
in-law. This noble specimen of 
Hibernian honour rejoices in a double 
name; one being Sir Harry Lester, 
with which to tickle the ears of the 
millionaires of Baker Street, and the 
other his work-day appellation under 
which he enacts the distinguished 
part of a stag in railways, and a de- 
faulter in other speculations. His 
interview with Mr Hawk would be 
diamond cut diamond if the strength 
and brilliancv wern’t all on one side. 
Preliminaries are settled — the amount 
of marriage portion agreed upon— a 
description of the Lester estates, in- 
cluding a salt marsh taken on trust, 
and all things verging towards a satis- 
factory fulfilment. The salt marsh 
instantly suggests to the ingenious 
Hawk a perfect California of specu- 
lation ; divided into shares, market 
rigged, property realised, and no other 
inquiries are made. But the course 
of true love never did run smooth. 
In the most dramatic scene of the 
play, the mutual discovery is made 
that Mr Hawk is an insolvent, and 
Sir Harry a swindler— the Las ter 
estates arc in an Irish hog, the salt 
marsh is the sea. Pleasant is it to 
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see the mild self- composure, and sub- 
lime self-reliance of Mr Hawk. For 
some years he has softened his credi- 
tors’ hearts, and amused their hopes 
with reports of the return of his 
runaway partner Mr Sparrow, with 
all the funds of the firm, and a vast 
increase of capital by successful trade 
in the East. That expedient has been 
tried so often that it begins to lose its 
effect. The creditors laugh when he 
mentions Sparrow’s name. What can 
be better than to make Sir Harry 
bronze his countenance, shave off* his 
beard, put on a wig, buy a carriage in 
Long Acre, and post up to Raker 
Street at the very moment, decisive 
of his fate, when his creditors, now 
aware of the failure of his chance of 
marrying his daughter to a fortune, 
are to assemble with their united 
claims and remorselessly convey him 
to the Fleet? Sir Harry agrees. 
Hawk retires to mature his plans; 
but Mrs Hawk, radiant with some 
unexpected good news, hurries in — 
stops Sir Harry from the execution of 
his infamous plot, and waits in happy 
expectation the duwuemvnt of the 
piece. The creditors come in — they 
bawl, they grin, they scold, they 
bully. Sparrow is appealed to in 
vain. They have heard too much of 
that Levanter’s return to believe in it 
any lpoiv. Hark! a carriage rattles 
up to the door. 'They look out. of the 
window : carriage covered with mud ; 
— old fellow hobbles out — pigtail 
wig exactly as ordered. Capital, 
Sir Harry, cries Hawk! Now, then, 
gentlemen, will you be persuaded ? 
Won't you wait fur ten days till 1 have 
arranged our partnership accounts, 
and then we will pay you in full ? 
The creditors pause. At last one of 
them goes out to see. lie comes 
back with a cheque for the amount 
of his debt! Ilawk stands aghast. 
Another goes out, and comes in hold- 
ing up a bank post bill for ten 
thousand pounds ! More and more 
confounded, ilawk has uncomfort- 
able thoughts of forgery, and thinks 
Sir llarry carries the joke too far. 
At last the wife of his bosom rushes 
in, and at the other door Sir Harry 
makes his appearance. This "is magic, 
witchcraft, sorcery ; for still the credi- 
tors go out, and still come back with 
all their claims discharged. The real 


Sparrow has indeed returned; and, 
having thus made the arnlnde , is in a 
position to solicit an interview with 
his injured partner; and that saga- 
cious and now thoroughly honourable 
gentleman concludes the series of his 
“ dodges” with a solemn declaration 
in favour of probity and fair-dealing, 
which would have been more edifying 
if he could have appealed to his own 
conduct in illustration of what he said. 
There was no occasion for any piece 
of hypocrisy like this at the end. 
His life was a sermon. We have 
heard an objection made to the moral 
of this play, that it invests swindling 
with dignity, and so unites dishonesty 
with wit, ease, grace, and fascinating 
manner, as to make dishonesty itself 
far from a repulsive object. Have 
you ever reflected, oh critic, that 
the creditors here are the helots of 
the scene, to be a disgust and warn- 
ing to others ; and, in the midst of 
their apparent respectabilities, are 
shown to be the dishonest workers 
of their own losses? — that Mr Hawk 
is far less the tempter of those City 
gentlemen, than the creation of the 
style of speculation in which they 
are all engaged. Without Earth- 
worms and Hardcores there would 
be no possible existence for our easy, 
pleasant, buoyant friend Hawk. The 
whole play may be called u Roche- 
foucauld's Maxims Dramatised for 
a better satire on the selfishness, 
meanness, and gullibility of the ani- 
mal man is not to be found in the 
whole range of literature or philoso- 
phy. What little .is to be done by 
Mr Roxby, as Sir Harry, is done 
" excellent welt.” There is a very 
praiseworthy obtuseness to the ras- 
cality of his conduct, and calm con- 
sideration of his claims, which is 
very edifying as contrasted with the 
thorough appreciation of him instan- 
taneously arrived at by his intended 
father- iii -law. The principal creditors 
also arc very adequately represented, 
especially the miserable, begging im- 
postor, by Mr Frank Matthews. A 
more life-like combination of mendi- 
city, and its unvarying accompani- 
ment mendacity, was never observed 
by Mr Ilorsford; and we confess to 
a feeling approaching displeasure, 
when we learn that the beneficent 
Sparrow has restored his money to 
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that smooth-tongued, supple- backed, 
blackhearted vagabond. Now, what 
is the conclusion derived from all 
this? — That a dramatic feast of this 
quality has not been seen in our time. 
Not that the language is comparable 
to Sheridan’s — in fact, the composition 
is rather poor ; not even that there is 
an}' novelty in the plot ; — but the 
strength of this play is first of all in 
the prevailing truthfulness of Charles 
Matthews’ acting ; aud, secondly, 
that it never on any one occasion 
oversteps the modesty of nature. 
With the sole exception of the oppor- 
tune return of the defaulting partner, 
we believe that the entire story of 
this drama was enacted every day in 
the neighbourhood of Ca pel Court all 
the time of the railway mania, and is 
now perform i iig every day not far 
from the Stock Exchange. And the 
proof that this lecture, as it may be 
called, on the art of commercial 
gambling, is carried on in accordance 
with inevitable natural laws, is that in 
spite of the English names, the Irish 
baronet, the linker Street furniture, 
and the thoroughly London atmo- 
sphere that surrounds all the person- 
ages inuoduciMlj the play i* originally 
French. The seem* is Paris— the 
creditors are Parisian — the swindling, 
speculating, caballing, kite- living, and 
mystification, are all originally the 
otis p ring of the Pours** ; and all the 
merit of the <Engli>Ii play- wright is, 
that he has very ingeniously hidden 
the birthplace of his characters, with- 
out altering, or in the >lighl< >t degree 
damaging, their features : and, in fact, 
has given them letters of naturalisa- 
tion under which they could rise? to 
be Lord Mayors of London, and eat 
turtle and drink port as if to the 
manner born. The author is poor 
Balzac, lately dead, who left Ster- 
cadet a legacy to the stage of more 
value by far than all his contributions 
to it during his lifetime. Mis minute 
dissection of character had given a 
charm to his novels, but gave no pro- 
mise of a success upon the boards ; 
for his ends were worked out by a 
thousand little traits, as in our own 
Miss Austin, without over having 
recourse to Ihc broad effects that 
seem adapted -to the theatre; — and we 
believe hi# dramatic triumph came as 
a surprise "upon the Parisian public, 


which, at the same time, highly 
appreciated his Eugenie Grandot, ami 
his other revelations of provincial life. 

While dwelling on the performances 
of the Lyceum, it would be unpardon- 
able to omit, from the notice of Mag t 
and her readers, the genius of Mr 
Beverley, the scene-painter. It al- 
most requires an apology for applying 
that old appellation to a man who 
lavishes upon the landscapes required 
in a play a richness of imagination 
and power of touch w hich would bring 
envy to the hearts of the Poussins or 
Claude. 1 1 is not by gorgeous colours, 
or stun ling light aud shade, that Be- 
verley produces his effects. With a 
severe adherence to his original de- 
sign, he works out a scene, so perfect 
in its parts, and so combined as a 
wdioie, that it is difficult to realise to 
tin; mind the gigantic scale, or the 
coarse touches, with which it is paint- 
ed : you gaze on it as on a finished 
picture by some great aitist, who Inis 
devoted months to its elaboration in 
the solitude of his studio ; and wonder 
not less at the taste, and fancy, ami 
sentiment of those extraordinary 
works, than at the. rapidity with which 
they are produced, and the inexhaus- 
tible resources of the mind that gives 
them birth. It rests with MrlSewv- 
ley bimseir, whether to follow his 
illustrious predecessors, Boberta ami 
Stanfield, to the highest honours of 
the Academy, or to continue an exhi- 
bition of his own, where the applause 
of shouting the a ‘res testifies nightly 
to his artistic pow ers ; and ample room 
and verge enough is given for his 
highest coin/i ptions, which would, 
perhaps, object to find themselves 
cramped within the limits of an ordi- 
nary frame, and subject. .! to the len- 
der merries of a hostile lunging com- 
mittee. Whichever way he decides, 
the arts w ill infallibly be the gainers, 
if he descends to ordinary canvass, 
and places 41 infinite riches in a little 
room,” he will take, rank in after ages 
with the masters who have ennobled 
the English school; if he continues 
where he is, not less .useful will his 
efforts be iti diffusing a love of beauty 
and a knowledge of effect. The Ly- 
ceum, like its Athenian prototype, 
will become a lecture-hall; and from 
his lessons and examples, new Wil - 
sons and Turners, new Galoot ts ami 
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Coils tables, may aviso to maintain 
the. supremacy of British landscape 
against all competitors. 

Our readers must remember a very 
spirited account of an ascent of Mont 
Blanc by Mr Albert Smith. Very 
spirited, and very interesting it was; 
but you should go and hear the author 
give his viva voce version of it, illus- 
trated by Beverley’s views. When 
we say the descriptions are funny, we 
are not correct; though certainly there 
is a great deal of whim and fun in the 
course of his address. When we say 
the narrative is grave, startling, en- 
trancing, we are not correct-: though, 
undoubtedly, there are passages that 
take away the auditor's breath, and 
hair-breadth ’scapes that make him 
shudder; — but the true description of 
tin* whole two hours’ entertainment 
is, that it is a remarkable combina- 
tion of talent, humour, lucid narrative, 
and personal ad vent lire, which every- 
body ought to go and hear, and a sno- 
ces.-ion of scene.'* and painting- which 
everybody ought to L r o and -re. The 
leaf man will be delighted: the blind 
man will be amazingly pleased ; but 
people in the full enjoyment of c\ es 
and ears will be inexcusable, if they 
refuse them so great a treat as the 
united oilbrts of two such artists will 
at) ovd. 

Saturday — and the. week's inspec- 
tion h.-o- come to a close. A cold east 
wind is howling along Oxford Street, 

; \ identic in search of snow, and ra- 
ther disappointed at not finding the 
Serpentine covered with ice. The 
Alumnae tell.- us it i- April ; but our 
ext re mi lie.- have private information 
tiia* : r is December. As we go shi- 
\ eying home, we will diverge for a 
moment into the most curious reposi- 
tory of nick-nacks tin- world contains 

being the gatherings of thirty years, 

at a co-t of thirty thousand pounds. 
We call in Argyll Street, and are 
civilly received by Mr Hertz, the pro- 
prietor of the collection. lie is a little, 
round, oily- fa ul Herman, evidently 
of the Jewish persuasion, and remark- 
ably fond of tobacco. His room is 
like a pawnbroker’s shop ; only ^ill his 
cu.-t oincrs must have been possessors 
of picture galleries, and have. brought 
themselves into difficulties by culti- 
vating a 11 taste.” There are ward- 
robes richly inlaid, with a. genealogy 


as carefully kept as the pedigree of a 
race-horse. He will tell «y on how it 
came into the hands of Louis XIV., 
and how it ornamented a chamber ill 
the Tuilerics during the Empire ; or 
a ring will be shown you, w ith the 
hair of Julius Ca*sar under the glass. 
Beautiful miniatures are pointed out, 
of great value as works of art, but far 
more valuable from their being un- 
doubted likenesses of their fair and 
famous originals. Beauties of the 
reign of Francis ; eyes that looked 
kindly on Henry IV.: cheeks that 
flushed iu vain to win a transient 
smile from the Grand Monarque, are 
ail there. Then' there are little ivory 
cabinets, and screens magnificently 
embroidered, all with their respective 
stories - then* being no article that 
depends entirely on its intrinsic me- 
rits, but borrows a great part of its 
interest iimn the adventures it has 
gone through. Finally, he gives you 
a key, and -end- you off, under the 
guardianship of his maid, tu'a house 
in Great Marlborough Street, which 
you find filled,' from cellar to garret, 
with works of a still more valuable 
de-cription. We have only time to 
mention some very line cartoons by 
(’unvggiu, and a splendid statue 
in black marble of a Uomaii prize- 
fighter. This is a very fine specimen 
of ancient skill. Mr Hertz's object 
is to sell the entire collation, and we 
believe lie declines to dispose of it 
piecemeal. Were this Mot. the case, 
it would be indispensable for the 
country to secure some of the trea- 
sures here contained, though it would 
perhaps be asking # too much of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to endow 
the British Museum with the mis- 
cellaneous articles by which the 
statue and cartoons are accompanied, 
('older, colder still, and fast and 
furious we hurry towards our cham- 
bers. What do blockheads and poet- 
asters of all ages mean by the balmy 
breath of April ? — the sunny showers 
of April?— the l * smiles and tears 
together *’ characteristic of that hope- 
ful and delicious month V We believe 
it is a cuckoo note, continued by imi- 
tative mediocrity from the days of 
Theocritus. All very well for him in 
the beautiful climate of Sicily to 
cover the head of Spring with fresh 
flowers, and lie upon the grass play- 
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ing his Pandean pipes. But where 
are flowers* to be seen, at this most 
unchcering season, here? Or who can 
lie down on the grass before the end 
of July without the certainty of cold 
and rheumatism ? Here has the cold 
wind been blowing for tw r o mouths — 
sneezes and snufliings loading every 
breeze ; and yet you turn to a pas- 
toral poem, an eclogue or rhapsody, 
about the beauties of nature, and you 
read whole passages in praise of 
April ! With our hat clenched over 
our brow, and a handkerchief held to 
our mouth, we career madly through 
Leicester Square. On the steps of 
Miss Linwood’s old exhibition, a man 
is standing enveloped in ancient 
armour. He might as well be cased 
in ice. But utterly unconscious seems 
he of the absurdity of his appearance, 
or of the cold that must be shot 
through him from steel cuirass and 
iron greaves. In a gentle voice he 
addresses the passer by. “ It is use- 
less to observe,” he says, “that all 
intelligent individuals will be gratified 
by a sight of the strongest man in 
the world.” This is so different from 
the nsual style of those tonters, that 
we involuntarily slacken our pace. 
u It is scarcely necessary,” lie pro- 
ceeds, u to remark that Professor 
Crosso is decidedly at the head of 
hi? profession, and that the entrance 
money is only one shilling.” We are 
won by the smooth volubility of the 
knightly orator. Who is Professor 
Crosso?— hnd what is his profession? 
Wc ascended the steps, traversed a 
gallery, deposited a shilling, and 
entered a large ‘apartment with a 
number of wooden benches, a small 
gallery at the back, and a green 
curtain door, hiding for a time the 
wonders of the stage. Three fiddlers 
strung their instruments with most 
unholy discord ; the company gra- 
dually dropped in, principally foreign- 
ers ; the gas gave a leap of increased 
light; a tunc began, and the curtain 
rose. Oh, earth and sky ! what is this 
we behold ? A tablcan-vivant of the 
death of Hector. Old Priam, ven- 
erable from the length of his beard, is 
the central figure ; around him sit the 
maids and matrons of Troy. Hector 
lies dead in front ; and to slow music, 
tlfe stage on which they stand 
is whirled round so as to give a 


variety of views of the same group, 
and great applause rewards the dis- 
play. There is certainly a great 
scarcity of drapery about the prin- 
cipal figures, but nothing to be found 
fault with on the score of decorum 
or propriety ; but w r e read in a small 
hand- bill that the artistes are all 
German, and wc gaze with great 
curiosity on the development of the 
Teutonic Jorm. The round hilarious 
faces, the fiat noses, and prominent 
chins, would prove, to the entire satis- 
faction of Professor Owen, that our 
Bavarian friends w'erc lineal descen- 
dants of the C afire s at the Cape. 
There was not a single one of the 
Trojan ladies who did not look well 
practised in asking the inhabitants to 
buy a broom. The sons of Priam seem- 
ed waiters from the foreign restaurants 
in Lisle Street; and the dead Hector 
had a strong resemblance to the owner 
of a small cigar-shop, where tliere is 
a card in tlie window with the words, 
“ Ilicr sprecht Mann Dcutsch.” 
There were other subjects illustrated, 
but all by the same artistes. The 
figures were very tastefully disposed ; 
but a little more beauty, and a closer 
approximation to the outlines of the 
Canova Venus, would be a great 
improvement. However, the patri- 
otic audience were highly gratified, 
and the Dutch ideal evidently ful- 
filled. Performances then began, 
where there was a display of strength 
which would be incredible if there was 
no trick in some of the displays. The 
professor tossed weights about which 
were more fit for waggons than 
human arms An immense iron bar 
was laid upon the floor, which he 
first lifted by the middle with unani- 
mous approbation ; he then raised it, 
keeping it horizontal by a hold 
about one- third from the end. Ho 
then laid it down, and grasping one 
end of it, certainly succeeded in rais- 
ing the other end from the ground, 
while the minutest observation could 
detect no hair suspended from the 
ceiling, nor other means by which 
he could ho assisted in the feat. But 
the cvpwning performance, which was 
preceded by a long pause, to enable 
“the yellow-haired and blue -eyed 
Saxons” to recover from their surprise, 
was called the Harmless Guillotine, 
and consisted in cutting off a girl's 
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head, without doing her any harm. 
The professor walked in leading his 
victim- by the hand. She was pro- 
bably one of the Trojan maidens, and 
by no means so favourable a specimen 
of female charms as the Argive Helen. 
"With a vast amount of guttural and 
other splutter, the professor addressed 
the audience in German ; and was 
interpreted by one of the fiddlers for 
the benefit of any untra veiled English- 
man who might be present. The 
object of the speech was to beg the 
ladies not to be alarmed at what 
they arc about to sec ; for though 
the head appeared to be cut off, he 
assured them, on his own word as a 
gentleman and a Christian, that it was 
mere deception, and that he w r as by no 
means the murderer he appeared. lie 
then led away his victim, and placed 
her on a kind of sofa-bed at the back 
of the stage, and drew the curtains 
round her. lie next advanced, and 
asked whether the company would 
have the execution done behind the 
curtain or in front? There was a 
unanimous answer to this, that we 
wished to see the operation ; where- 
upon he drew the curtain, waved a 
sword two or three times, and ap- 
peared to saw away at the girl’s 
neck, till finally the head came otV, 
and in a triumphant manner he held 
*5t up for popular applause. It was 
a failure. The stage 'was so dark, 
the figure so indistinct, the prepara- 
tion so clumsy, that we could not by 
any means entertain the feelings of 
horror and astonishment he intended 
to produce. The fiddler, in a feeble 
voice, invited any of the ladies or 
gentlemen present to go on the stage 
and examine more nearly the sepa- 
rated head and its marks of reality. 
Hut nobody responded to the invita- 
tion ; and again we fixed our hat 
desperately over our brows, and faced 
once more the pitiless blowings of 
the April breeze. 

'Finis have we attempted to give a 
clear and dispassionate view of some 
of the amusements offered to the 
millions of London. The list we 
have chosen is very limited ; for, in 
this communication we have omitted 
all mention of the great majority of 
the theatres, the operas, the suites dc 
danse , the panoramas, the dioramas, 
and other pictorial exhibitions. What 


we wish to impress on the intelligent 
reader is the absolute necessity of 
improving, and turning to as benefi- 
cial purpose as possible, the means 
of entertainment which already exist. 
The theatre, we maintain, has in 
itself the material most fitted for this 
purpose ; not the theatre of show and 
spectacle, of burlesque and buffoonery, 
but the theatre of life and poetry. 
The machinery is already there, the 
actors capable of improvement, the 
drama ready to spring into fresh 
existence, and all that is wanted is 
the fostering presence of good and 
benevolent men — wise enough to see 
the immense engine, for good or for 
evil, which it is in their power to 
direct, and brave enough, in the con- 
fidence of a good cause, to despise 
the sneers of the ignorant. The 
‘amusements of the people, properly 
considered, are as important as their 
ability to spell, or even as the com- 
fort of their houses ; and the philan- 
thropic economist who spreads the 
light of education into desolate lanes, 
and brightens, with cleanliness and 
convenience, the poor man’s room, 
only half executes his task if he does 
not alford intellectual recreation to 
the mechanic who has a Shilling or two 
to spare, but leaves him to the false 
encitement of the melodrama, or the 
leer and vulgarity of the tea-garden. 

But this is Sunday morning, and 
we arc at Woolwich in time for 
changing guard. Here are four or 
five thousand artillery, and a regi- 
ment or two of dragoons ; and what 
with cadets and engineers, the fight- 
ing population must be close on seven 
thousand men. The heath spreads 
its smooth hard surface in front of 
the parade-ground, and scattered all 
over the place are cannons and car- 
riages. and mortars and implements 
of warfare enough to exterminate the 
human race in half- an -hour. There 
are no such fine intelligent-looking 
men as the artillery in the British 
service. Great care is taken in the 
selection of recruits; for the duties 
even of a private need both bodily 
and mental activity. Their pay is 
higher than that of the line, and their 
conduct so good, that out of that im- 
mense body only four have made 
their appearance before a magistrate 
for the last two years. 
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This quiet of the town is wonder- 
ful. There is not a uuifonn anywhere 
to be seen, except where the sentry, 
with drawn sword, guards the heath 
gates. On this great expanse there 
is no motion. A tlag here and there 
sways to and fro in the breeze, and 
occasionally the burst of a bugle-call 
rises into the air from some distant 
barrack-yard. But now a few officers 
and their wives and families move 
silently about — fine handsome lads 
come down by twos and threes from 
the college of cadets- -white-haired 
generals, and majors and captains 
scarcely less white-haired, pace so- 
lemnly along the gravel —and. finally, 
we all arrive at the d.ior of the bar- 
rack chapel, which is guarded by sen- 
tinels, and devoted entirely to the 
garrison. On entering on the ground 
line wo are surprised to find ourselves 
in the gallery. On the different pew 
doors the ranks and designations of 
the occupants are written— general 
officers, field-officers, officers, Ac.&e. ; 
and oil going forward to the front of 
the seat, and looking down into the 
body of the building, we see already 
assembled the men uf the 1th Dra- 
goons on the cross-benches in front 
of the pulpit, and artillerymen on the 
seats under the gallery. A beautiful 
sight — above a thousand gallant fel- 
lows in their blue trousers with red or 
yellow stripes, their belts crossed, 
their side-arms on, and all exhibiting 
any medals or decorations they may 
possess, A corporal in full uniform 
acted as clerk, and the bund played 
the anthems, \vhile some military 
choristers sang the hymns and re- 
sponses. Hotter behaviour it is im- 
possible. to see in a church. It was a 
calm, observant, and very attentive 
congregation. After the prayers, the 
clergyman, who rejoices in a very fine 
voice, commenced his sermon amid 


the hushed attention of his audience. 
He was very plain, very straightfor- 
ward, and spoke to them as rnou who 
had duties which were by no means 
inconsistent with the Christian cha- 
racter. Their temptations he touched 
upon, and gave them warnings and 
advice. In about a quarter of an 
hour, having seen that his admoni- 
tion had bad its effect -“for lie 
preached without book, and kept his 
eye on his congregation the whole 
time he dismissed them with their 
facilities uiifatigued, and what he had 
told them fresh upon their minds. 
On standing up or kneeling down, 
the dash of their swords upon the 
pavement was very fine : the jingle 
of spurs also was heard whenever 
they moved; and not the loss gal- 
lantly will they press their horses’ 
Hanks, and sway their sabres in some, 
deathful charge, that they heard and 
treasured t lie lessons of their friend 
the chaplain. We intend, on some 
future occasion, to devote a whole 
paper to a day at Woolwich, but we 
have already seen enough to take off 
the edge of our fear of a French in- 
vasion. With llardinge at the head 
of our Ordnance, and the great name 
of Wellington still sounding in the 
hearts of his countrymen — with rifie 
corps innumerable, and the whole 
empire ready to rise at the first* 
beacon that flares on J leach v Head — 
we shall only observe to the whole 
world in arms, that if by some miracle 
it finds its wav to English ground, it 
will receive the most tremendous 
thrashing that ever u world in arms, 
or out of the n, received since history 
began. Wo therefore solemnly advise 
all foreign nations, kings, princes, 
adventurers, bullies, and personages 
whatsoever, to keep a civil tongue in 
their heads, and stay quietly at 
home. 
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THE GOLD- FINDER. 

I. 

To travellers by the seas, or on long plains, 

The distant objects, on the horizon’s verge, 

Show but their highest summits : so with Time. 

'rime orbs so silently beneath our feet, 

We look around, and know not that we move, 

Or that the point whereon we stand, Lo-day. 

This moment, is our culminating point ; 

The Past and Future dip as they recede, 

And only give to view t ho tops of things. 

Therefore, be happy now : the mental eye 
May take his pleasure, pleasure if it be, 

In gazing on the. Cottage, or the Church ; 

The Heart may loudly dwell upon the one, 

And think of days of piety, to be ; 

And on the other, till the breath of Home 
Waft to the soul more pleasant memories 
'Phan the West stealing o'er a field of hay ; — 

Illcst in our ignorance, we. cannot see 

Thai , underneath tin* rose-grown eaves of Home 

Lurk tire and sickness, bickering and want : 

Or, where the steeple-cross shines in the sun, 

That damp, cold graves are nestling dark beneath. 

All .Nature cries, u Me happy now.” The Bee, 
Whose angry labours wound the ear of Noon, 

Finds in the winter, from his garnered store, 

L»uick spoliation, ami a bitter death ; 

The light- winged Butterfly, with truer scope, 

Ranges, all summer, through the garden- beds, 

And, ignorant of darker days to come, 

Enjoys a life-long holiday : the Man 

Wiio spake as never man did, bade us view 

The untended lilies of the desert-plain : 

kl They toil not,” said he, ,v neither do they spin ; 

And yet 1 say to you that Solomon, 

In all his glory, was not clad like these.” 

Michael l)e .Mas knew not this Indy truth ; • 

Alas! hi* thought was ever of the morrow -. 

And yet he was no foolish homesick swain. 

Such as, amid the perils of the strife, 

The con lliet- of existence, pine and sigh 
To tlee to some ideal resting-place. 

To feed on contemplation, or to woo 
Some simple Thestylis in beedion groves. 

To him the cry of subjugate, despair 
Kang, like a trumpet of encouragement ; 

And brave resistance did but seem to him 
Another step that led him to the heights. 

Ten years had poured their various gifts on earth 
Of death and life, of sunshine and of shade. 

Since Michael left his little school disgraced 
Ky acts of lawless violence; and wont 
Back to a ruined parent’s ruined home, 

To feed his heart, on inmitritious dreams 
And idle scorn of those he would not know. 
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Once when the lights of English Autumn time, 
Clear, vigorous, spirit-cheering, morning lights, 

Were dancing on a thousand thousand trees, 

Were streaming on a thousand fertile fields, 

And smoking on a hundred cottage tops. 

He felt that these, once his, were his no more : 

A stranger ploughed his very garden plots ; 

The Ilails, where his forefathers fed the shire, 

Were fallen, and the stones and timbers sold ; 

One- tenth of all the house, one-hundredth part 
Of the broad lands, and how much less part still 
Of the respect and power that graced the name, 
Would cleave to him the heir. So slow had been 
The gradual alienation, that till now 
lie had not felt it fully ; but that morn 
(Twas Sabbath) they had been to worship God, 

And even in the very Church, where once 
The service staid for them, and bells rang on 
Till good Sir Marin adukc, in coach of state, 

Drawn by six solemn Flanders steeds, and girt 
By a full score of stalwart serving men, 

Approaching, gave the signal to begin, 

Even there a London Scrivener, with his brood 
Of pale and purse-proud children of the fog. 

Sate iii their ancient place, beneath the crest 
Which Black Sir Walter wore at Agincourt ; 

Ay, ovei> the cold stones, where lies at peace 
The knight who fell at Nascby, by his King, 

There sate his steward’s grandson. 

u Ah,” thought Michael, 

44 The desolate abomination stands 

Most proudly where it ought not ; Yis not these 

I blame, but gold, the cursed cause of all, 

Gold that o’erthrew my fathers, and raised these, 
These— and why not me also? ” till he swore 
That gold, and gold alone, should be his god, 

As who alone rewards its worshippers. 
u Therefore,” he said, 44 dear Idol, I to tlicc 
Erom henceforth pay my vows ; thou who dost raise 
The Beggar, till the Princes of the Earth 
Bow low to kiss his stirrup ; who dost give 
Power and distinction, virtue and renov.n. 

My name shall be among the fortunate, 

For 1 am of those whose will is Destiny. 

And then, perhaps, when Victory shall be mine, 

My Margaret will not turn away from me. 

As now, inctliinks, even she must wish to do.” 

The thought was inspiration : all on fire, 

He wrote to one, their noble house’s chief, 

Whose voice w as heard at Eastern council boards ; 
And with the ardour of a youthful heart, 

He urged his claim : 44 Ilis Lordship knew him well, 
'File soldier’s spirit He felt ; for He was strong ; — 
The influence of wind, or sun, or rain, 

Gould never sap Ilis sinews : were it his 
To draw a sword in yonder golden land, 

He promised them no niggard of himself, 

No slothful w earer of a scarlet coat, 

Most terrible to women.” 
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Marvel not 

That Michael took the final step alone ; 

His Mother never knew a wish but his ; 

His Father, ah, the sorrows of decay, 

And sorrow- taught indulgence, made him cold, 

Cold as the inmate of an idiot's cell. 

II. 

Michael had gained his end, and India’s Sun 
Now ruled his eager blood ; some of his hopes 
Were crowned with triumph ; he got store of gold, 

But lost his sense of honour. 

In days like those, 

Deceit and violence gave the rule of life 
To men once wise and generous ; they were poor, 

And they had power : Opinion, far away 
liaved, like the idle murmurs of the Sea, 

Heard, in still summer evenings, from a hill. 

Blame them not over harshly ; skill and valour 
Give power, which, even when marred and mixed with wrong, 
May bless those who abide its visi tings. 

When Autumn nights are moonless, and thick clouds 
Have hid the friendly faces of the stars, 

The storm may bring keen lightnings : here and there 
Some wretch, whose hour was come, may gain by them 
Immunity from other lingering deaths, 

And that may seem an Evil ; yet the air, 

Purged by those very bolts, grows sweet and clear. 

And feeds the corn, the oil, the parched vine, 

Ami gives to men, for many and many a day. 

Prosperity and pleasure : so with these, 

God’s chosen messengers to work his will; 

They purify the poisoned moral gale, 

Cause peace and plenty wheresoe'er they go. 

And lead in happiness on a path of thorns. 

Amoug the foes of the English settlers, one 
Was ever foremost ; he — by what arts won 
Boots not to trace — had made a friend of Michael, 

Who grew in power and riches day by day. 

But purer times were coming ; there were heard 
Deserved, though little looked for then from those,’ 
Themselves not pure who raised them, mu nnu rings ; 

Surmise grew into knowledge ; Michael's friends 
Were few ; men stained as lie pronounced his doom. 

Still there was hope ; he never knew despair : 

The Kajah he had served should shelter him, 

And lie would lead his Armies ; he foresaw 

More wealth, more power, more means of growing great. 

III. 

lie passed from low Bengal's unbroken green, 

That, like a harlot, smiles but to betray. 

And with a troop of chosen cavaliers, 

Came to the Holy Eaml of llindostan, 

Wearily wandering, whether the strong sun 
Parched the wide champaign, and the furnace blasts 
Came howling, hot and dry, whirling the sand 
In dense and overwhelming canopy, 
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So that, for hours, the dark was palpable ; 

Or w hether, under the moist star of Eve, 

The village slumbered peaceful, great old trees 
Intensely still, and immemorial pools 
Silently shining, save where, now and then, 

The Alligator glided from the bank, 

Warned by the chill of evening, or the girls 
With tinkling bangles, and the ringing laugh 
Of youth, and happiness, and unrestraint, 

In coming down for water, scared away 
The timid monster of two elements. 

Once, as they halted in an ancient grove, 

Set by some hospitable hand, of old, 

And consecrate to travellers, now too near 
The fortress of a wild Mahratta Prince, 

The weary band were throwing by their arms, 

And. gathered in their separate brotherhoods. 
Prepared for evening's rest ; some made in earth 
Their simple ovens, some set up the tents, 

Some slew' the bleating kid, some kneeling, turned 
Their faces to the West, their Prophet’s shrine. 
And with much prostrate bending, prayed to Him 
Who made the morning and the even-tide. 

Suddenly came upon them, unawares. 

The soldiers of the castle, bound their anus, 

And drove them, harshly, o’er the plain, on foot. 
Weary and terror-stricken, through the gate, 

Into tho'presenee hall, where sate their chief. 
Sternly he questioned Michael of his wealth, 

Ami with what hope lie, from a foreign land, 

AYas wandering, thus attended ; who, in scorn. 
Answered him nothing; till u Away with him ! 
Bind him there on the house-top, that the moon 
Shed curses on his face, pale as her o.wn, 

And our st rong Sun burn up his alien blood : 

And strait ly search, and bring me all his gold.” 

They laid him on a low, unfurnished couch, 
And left him, bound, alone ; he could but look 
Up to the sky, his head so fast, was set, 

And so he lay, and strove to rest, himself, 

But vainly : the sharp cords entered his flesh, 

The dews sank on his .shuddering skin ; the Moon 
Rose, like a lire, among the mango boughs, 

And, slowly wending on her westward way, 

Smote him with deadly influence : so night passed, 
A night as long as three ; the chilly dawn 
Chime, grey, and weakly struggling with the Moon, 
Then threw a red flush over all the East, 

Whereat the Moon turned white, and hid herself, 
While the great Orb that is her iord arose, 

And swiftly mounted high : his pain increased, 

His body streamed, hm brain was agonised. 

His sense was reeling; suddenly there came 
A tingling stillness on his ears; his eyes 
Closed ; and he scarcely knew of one" who said, 
u Let be : unbind him ; ’tis a warrior good.” 

Long days the fever lasted, but ids strength, 
Nursed by the breezes of a hardier chine, 

Would not desert him ; so that he arose, 

A bold, refreshed young giant: then the Chief 
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Spoke soothing words ; and Michael hid his wrath, 

And answered calmly ; till they made them terms, 

That Michael gave the. service of his skill 
To tame those wild Mahrattas, ruling them 
To discipline, that they might grow more fierce, 

Like dogs, that wreak on foes their masters' will. 

IV. 

Time held his course : the strong-willed man of blood 
Prospered in all he undertook, and throve, 

And gathered stores, and seemed to casual eyes 
A happy child of Fortune; .vet there burned 
Two unextinguishod furnaces of woe. 

Within him — lust of gold and of revenge : 

For his was not a spirit that e'er could yield, 

Or ever cease to think upon its wrongs. 

And therefore watched he, many days and years, 
How lie might compass his employer's ruin, 

And yet not risk his fortunes ; th<T last spark 
Of holier fire, his love for that fair girl. 

That cottage-flower of purity and truth, 

Margaret, the sister of his boyhood's friend — 

That, spark still smouldered in some inmost nook 
Of his sin -darkened bosom, l«*r the fumes 
Of thought debased. r«».-e ever, like a smoke, 

Dimming the smiles of Nature : the can* use. 

The fierce extremes of dalliance and of bio- <1/ 

Had almost made him something less than Man. 

At length came round the time he waited for ; 

The fraud and rapine of the prince he served 

Husr to such height, as seemed, to the English chiefs. 

A source of fear, if not at once abridged; 

And thereupon, they issued words of War. 

Full long the Rajah treated, hoping still. 

By terms, to pacify the alien power 
Which, even then, was growing terrible : 

But. each concession, made a day too late. 

Drew forth fresh claims of power, and land, and gold ; 
For, in those days, the illusion of the La.-t 
Had not yet vanished ; like the peasant boy 
Who deems that London streets are paved with goM, 
Men, old in all the arts of peace and war. 

Dreamed that a laud whose poverty they saw. 

Might harbour still the treasures of romance. 

At last, grown desperate, he stood at bay. 

And, hoping that, the neighbouring potentates. 

(Whose crooked policy still left in doubt 
Which side they meant to favour! when tlmy saw 
Their countryman 1ml once victorious. 

Would join to drive the usurper to the Sea, 

Resolved to stand the hazard of a tight. 

V. 

The season w.Vs the later Indian rains ; 

The sorrowing sky, bereaved of her Lord, 

Was dark and full pf weeping, and the heart 
Of Michael, though a bold one, had been trained 
In its cold native Island, to a love 
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Of the bright beams of Summer ; and the Sun 
Even when it dealt destruction, gave him joy : 

And now he drooped, and felt an inward dread, 

Such as the priests of old Jerusalem 

Felt, when they heard the sighing gust that swept, 

From the dark 3hrinc to the gate Beautiful, 

Upon the fatal night before the storm, 

When the Shechinak left them audibly*. 

Long mused ho, while the chill damp night came oil, 
And starting, after dark, trooped with sad thoughts, 

Felt fear and wonder that he was alone. 

Around his tent he heard the mighty waters 
Plash in the wet, and hiss upon the dry ; 

Within, the congregated insect life 
Monotonously hummed ; he made two turns, 

Then, calling for his torch, took an old book. 
Brass-bound and weather wasted, the last gift 
Of a dear mother, given to him with sobs, 

And murmured blessings, when he left his home. 

He opened it, and face to face arose 
The dead old years he thought to have escaped, 

All chronicled in letters ; there he saw 
Answers to some of his, containing doubts 
Long since become negations, some again 
Encouraging resolves of his, long broke, 

And, as he thought, forgotteu ; not a leaf 

But marked some downward step : Oh, in our life 

There are no hours so full of speechless woe, 

As those iu which wc read, through misty eyes, 

Letters from those who loved us once ; of whom 
Some have long ceased to love at all ; the hand 
That traced tjie fond warm records still and cold ; 

The spirit that turned to ours, long lost to all 
That moves and mourns and sins upon the earth ; 

And some, oh ! sadder ! that, by us estranged. 

Still live, still love, but live for us no more. 

He sate and gazed, till through the lent was heard 
That sound the coldest cannot hear unmoved, 

The strong spasmodic weeping of a man. 

And all that night in Michael’s tent there burned, 
Though foul with smoke, and swayed by gusty winds, 

A strong bright torch, tit emblem of his soul, 

That keen lamp of God’s lighting bright and strong. 
While, looking on a tress of golden hair 
That lay before him, all night long lie sate ; 

This was the man who left in days gone by, 

A friend, and a friend’s sister, dear as he — 

A most kind mother, sinking with her cares — 

An apathetic father, worn with woe — 

A home in ruins — and a noble name, 

To be renewed, or ended, by himself. 

VI. 

All things had now combined ; they were to march 
Against the English army ; thoughts long nursed 
Ilad taken form, to ripen into deeds. 

The rains were* ended ; and the army met 
In an old city where lie marshalled them ; 

And, as he walked at evening, on the terrace 
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Of the high castle where his dwelling wa ?, 
lie looked through fretted arches to the plain, 

And saw their tents dropped white and countless there, 

Like sheep without a shepherd — like poor sheep 
Marked for the slaughter — and lie pitied them. 

Ere long, the dying despot of the day 
Sank softly down, drowned in a sea of blood— 

Like the old Roman Wolf in Caprea?. 

Michael prepared for action : dark night fell, 

The tents were lost to sight, the shouting sank, 

The drums were silent, all the plain was dark ; 

Only against the far horizon loomed 
The uneven outline of the distant hills. 

lie called his trusty troopers, and stoic forth, 

Hoping to pass the camp all unobserved ; 

But with that Host was one who loved him not, 

His own Lieutenant, nephew to the King, 

And higher in the soldiers’ hearts than he — 

This man had dogged his path for many a day — 

And when they came to the town’s outer gate, 

They found it strictly guarded ; Michael rode, 

In anger, at the densest, shouting loud, 

*'■ Smite, smite them, spare not, each man for his life.” 

His Arab Horse, that stood with gathered limbs, 

And head reined to his chest, sprang at the cry. 

And leaping, like a ihiine, plunged in the crowd : 

TJie rest was one confusion, without sight, 

Or sound — a breathless dream of ecstasy — 

Till he, and half a hundred mounted men. 

Were pouring o’er the plain, as pour the Hoods, 

When the dams burst, and winter drowns the fields. 

On came the fierce Lieutenant, and behind 
Thundered a motley rabble, whose lean steeds 
Could ill sustain that violent career, 

And soon there were wot left who followed him 
Five hundred horsemen ; still the chase w as hot ; — 

Hot w as the chase, and long — o'er scorched sands, 

And open cornfields, till the spent pursuers 
Began to drop behind; — some, rolled on earth, 

Saw' their girths broken, or their horses slain. 

Then Michael's men drew bridle and stood still, 

Waiting the onset of the exhausted crew, 

Whose numbers now w ere scarce the double of theirs. 

.First came the buhl Foujdar. “ Forward ! ” lie cried ; 

“ Dow n with the false Feringhi *’ his last word ; — 

A pistol flush, a groan, a drop of blood 
On the white drapery he wore — his horse 
Was riderless for ever. Michael turned 
Fierce on the cowed pursuers, “ Get you back, 

And tell your master he is now to pay 
My long-hehl forfeit for foul injuries, 

Who dared to iling on me, when I was weak, 

The childish insults of a childish mind.” 

That night lie was within the British lines ; 

But his dear gold was gone ; for at the gate 
llis waggon-bullocks and their driver slain, 

And half his guard cyt otT, ho had but saved 
His life alone, and some few jewels, stored 
Upou his person : once more, all his toil. 

His guilt, was foiled ; he was a beggar still. 
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VII. 

His ill -gained wealth was gone, but not his heart ; 
And gain it seemed to that impatient, spirit 
That now he should not go, a man disgraced, 

To build his fallen ancestral home, long bare 
To the invading scorn of low-born men. 

He would sail eastward, with what yet remained. 
Touch at some island of the 'Tropic seas, 

And take a freight of spices ; thence set sail 
For the rich ports of China, there to trade. 

And see the wonders of that unknown land ; 

Thence o’er the broad Pacific, and so down 

By Panama, and Valparaiso, home 

By the cold Land of Fire : thus would he voyage, 

And gain more wealth, and win himself a name 
For riches and adventure, courage bold. 

And knowledge of strange countries. Th ut no more 
Would cleave to him the brand of his disgrace ; — 

All bow the knee to him whom Fortune serves, 

And he would be her master : he would rise 
Higher and brighter o’er the heads of men, 

Blaze in their sight- -no meteor, short-lived, vain. 

But rule them like the Day-God : then to him 
The Senate and the Court should open their gates. 

The mammon-loving City name his name, 

His old ancestral mansion rear its head. 

And he would dwell at ease, for all abroad 
lie should behold the lands his fathers held, 

And breathe again his genial native air. 

Nature and he should both their youth renew. 

And all things have a beauty not. their own. 

There, on the upland, shall a milder fum 
Smite the white cottage and the glistening vane ; 

And n»*stle in the balmy stack, and Moat. 

A fruitful Mood upon the southern wall ; — 

There the great oak shall stir his solemn head, 

The lime-tree shed her blossoms sweetly faint, 

The poplar tremble, like the heart of man. 

Whose darkest thoughts have under-lights of hope; — 
Tin? beech shall spread his venerable shade, 

The stately elms’ procession guard his walks, 

The birch-bark gleam through foliage, and the ash 
Wave ruddy clusters: willows there shall weep, 

And the wet alder shall delight to wade 
Knee-deep in sluggish waters, where the kinc 
Take the whole meadow with contented eye. 
Philosophers of nature. 

One dark thought 
Alone can mar these visions; — he must die, 

And leave, the dear possessions . in this land 
Where men are struck down in their hour of strength. 
That thought will oft intrude ; -—by day it Mies 
Before the excitement that his life affords — 

The chase, the goblet, and the battle-field. 

In sleep it haunts him *, once he. dreamed a dream : 
Fifty unspeakable ones had borne, his soul, 

(For he was dead) with sounds of writhing laughter. 
Into a sideless, roofless, bottomless place, 
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And left him there alone ; — there was no pain ; 

But a sense that all was lost for evermore. 

That this was now, and worse might be to come, 

Made the stagnation misery ; till, behold, 

The sad and silent years wore on — at length 
His musing Spirit said within herself : — 

14 Oh ! for one breath of life ; a day, an hour, 

Before the irrevocable change ; — how great 
M y power was, had I used it ; now "tis gone. 

Where is my wealth ? a heap of rotten leaves 
Blown to the shores of folly, where it grew ; 

My cherished body gone, perchance, for ever, 

Perhaps reserved to torment/’ With the thought 
He strove to infer such a cry. as, heard 
Kclming beyond the hollow halls of Hell, 

Upon the confines of the orbed Earth, 

Might warn the guilty, ere it was too late ; — 

Ami with that erv he woke : the dawning dav 
Saw him confused with horror ; when it set, 

He. was carousing to the lips in sin. 

N«*w was no hope ! save that domestic, joys 
Might give him pause, and win him from his sins — 

Siii'-i m»i now pleasant, but s<> strong of growth. 

That, like old Ivy, they had hid the tree, 

And threatened its destruction. 

Tlieiv was one, 

( Although he dared not name lor) who had^bven 
A cottage light, still seen, though far away. 

In the dark, stormy wilderness of life : 

Her hoe should win hint yet for lie had heard 
That she was still unweddod ; and he knew 
11*. r woman's heart, in blessed ignorance. 

Might -till be true to that which he hud b«*en. 


VIII. 

Tie sailed, in search of wealth, from (datiges* mouth* 
But the ship’s prow was never seen again. 

Stemming the homeward waters whether, whelmed 
In stormy ocean, half way down she swayed 
And swung among the dolphins and the sharks; 

Or whether, on some calm Pacific night, 

Where on the furthest limits of the dark 
There rose and fell the momentary Hash 
Of lone inland volcanoes, some soft broe/.e 
Had run hei slowly on the coral reefs. 

And the blue waves had rippled o'er her grave. 

There was a nine days' wonder;- men impuTcd, 
Where was the man, whose wealth, without an heir, 
(So lost, so wonderfully won again. 

After he left the country, by the faith 

Of an dd servant, thought to have been slain,) 

Was fabulously splendid V And some said 
There was a. Will; all he might have was left 
To strangers - 4i to a Lady he had loved.” 

Jt was the year that idled the century 
From Michael's birtlt, when he was seen again. 

A venturous band had w andered in the West, 
Till far from towns, or any haunt, of men, 

They came upon a region by t he sea. 
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Rock-bound and bare it lay; and all the storms 
1 That hurled the ancient, white-topped, weary waves 
On California, since the world began, 

Had, day by day, and year by untold year, 

Heaped all their violence on its patient side, 

And wasted it unhindered such salt herbs, 

Such dwarf and barren trees as the keen air 
Gave sufferance to, but rendered still more grim 
The stony desolation of the place. 

Yet was that soil not barren, or the men 
Had never sought its distant boundaries ; 

‘For they were of the eager Saxon race, 

And e’en their rude anti weather- wasted garb 
Bore mark of civilised life : 44 No foot of man,” 

Said one, 44 has trode these wastes from everlasting 
Brothers, the land is virgin ; part we here, 

And in the evening let us meet again, 

There, by the mouth of yonder natural cave. 

And share the general labours of the day — 

Sec, Edward, even now you tripped on gold.” 

They parted : in the evening, when they met, 
Their leader wore a sad and solemn look, 

And with few words lie led them up the rocks, 

Into a stern wild scene. Far as they looked, 

( 'lit!* heaped on cliff, and stone on fragment stone. 
The land’s brown ribs extended: here and there 
Steep chasms it had, declining to the sea: — 

Some were the beds of streams, that evermore 
Washed down the golden grain, and in a year 
Paid to the treasury of the insatiate flood 
More than the subjects of the richest Kings . 
Yield to their despots in a century - 
But some of them w ere dry, and choked with stone 
And logs of rotting timber, and deep sand ; — 

Here, with the lumps of ore heaped high around 
They found a human skeleton ; hard by, 

A rusty cutlass, such as mariners use. 

Whereon was rudely graven, and half-oifaced, 

The avoids 41 Michael De Mas;” and underneath, 

4v I die of want upon a bed of gold.” 
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It is no easy matter now-a- flays, for 
a tourist, whether he travels for plea- 
sure, health, or information, to throw 
his notes and memoranda into such a 
shape as shall excite the interest of 
the reading public. Nothing new is 
to be picked up by traversing the 
beaten highways of Europe. We 
know all about Madrid, and Stock- 
holm, and St Petersburg, and Vienna, 
and Koine, and Naples. Not only 
the. banks of the Danube and t lie 
Rhino, but the coasts of Brittany and 
the fiords of Norway have been de- 
flowered of all their legends. There 
exists not as much virgin romance in 
this quarter of the globe as would 
furnish a decent excuse for the per- 
petration of throe octavo volumes. 
'Then, as to observations upon men. 
and manners — a line which earnest- 
minded travellers, w ho have an eye to 
the regeneration of the human race, 
most commonly adopt — we shall fairly 
confess that we take little interest, 
and repose less faith, in their fancied 
discoveries. Your regenerator is al- 
most invariably an ass; — ignorant, gar- 
riiiiuis, and as easy to be gulled as the 
1 ;i<t eon vert to the Papacy. At every 
lahtv ft' hnft 1 . he makes a violent dibit 
l<» increase his stores of knowledge by 
inveigling his nearest neighbour into 
a discussion upon some point of giaml 
social importance ; and, in nine cases 
out of ton, the result is. that he. has 
to pay for the whole of the liquor 
consumed, without being any wiser 
than before. And yet, perhaps, even 
the travelling regenerator is less liable 
to be humbugged than the travelling 
collector of statistics. The. most 
truthful people in the world neither 
think it. necessary nor expedient to 
speak the truth regarding themselves. 
Individuals are not apt to answer the 
queries of a stranger touching the 
state of their owi. particular finances 
— neither do men choose to disclose 
to foreigners the real nature of their 
national relations. We are all in the 
habit of fibbing most egregiouslv, 


when the honour, the pride, or the 
interest of our country is in any de- 
gree concerned. Why should we 
scruple to confess that, on various- 
occasions, w'e made statements to 
confiding foreigners, under a solemn 
pledge ■ f “secrcsy, which, when after- 
wards printed— the inevitable fate of 
all such confidential statements — have 
greatly tended to the renown of this 
portion of the United Kingdom V Our 
rule has always been to act upon the 
principle professed by Caleb Balder- 
stone, and never to stick at trifles 
when the u credit of the family” was 
involved. AVo wholly deny that fic- 
tions of this kind can be classed in the 
category of falsehoods. They arise 
fmm a just and honourable estimate 
of the value of national diplomacy ; 
and no one lmt an arrant idiot would 
hesitate to contribute his humble quota 
tow ards the exaltation of his race. 

What right has a Frenchman or 
any other foreigner to inquire what 
is going on in the heart of Great 
Britain V AVhat business is it of his 
how we cultivate our fields, work our 
machinery, or dear out the recesses 
of our mines V Ten to one the follow 
is no better than a spy : and if so, 
it is our boundon duty to mislead 
him. But patriotism does not belong 
to one nation only. ‘When the 
Frenchman or other foreigner behold.-./ 
an unmistakable Briton, clad, per- 
haps, in the drab uniform of Manches- 
ter, making curious investigations 
into the value of his crops, and the 
other sources of his wealth, he most 
naturally concludes that the child of 
perfidious Albion is actuated by some 
sinister motive. The result may be 
conceived. Figures, more in cud a - 
cious than any that were ever pro- 
mulgated by the League, are supplied 
w ith amazing liberality to the believ- 
ing statist, lie calculates the pro- 
duct of a province, after the inspec- 
tion of a single farmyard ; commits 
his observations to the press, and is 
henceforward quoted as an oracle ! 


i'lant and Olicefj from the (iaronue. tv the Rhone. By Axovs 13. Reach. Lon- 
don : 18.V2. 
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It is not from tourists that we can 


hope to gather accurate information 
of the state of other countries. A 
very great amount of mischief anil 
misconception has arisen from an 
absurd reliance in the accuracy of 
men who were absolute strangers to 
the country in which they sojourned, 
and necessarily exposed to every sort 
of imposition : and really, with nil 
deference to our brethren of the daily 
press, we must be allowed to express 
our conviction that the system of 
44 CommissLonership" has, of late 
years, been carried a groat deal too 
far. Of the talents of the gentlemen 
so employed we would wish to speak 
with the utmost respect. They are, 
almost all of them, clever fellows, 
sharp, shrewd, and observing; but it 
is too much to expect that, at a 
moment’s notice, they can forget I ho 
whole previous antecedents of their 
lives, and discourse dogmatically and 
with perfect precision upon subjects 
of which they knew* nothing until 
they were gazetted for the special 
service. 

Mr Roach, we trust, will do us 
the kindness to believe that these, 
preliminary remarks have not been 
oikitod bv anything contained in his 
pre-cut “volume, and also that we 
intend no insinuation derogatory of 
his contributions in the rapacity of a 
commissioner. The fact is, that we 
have not read his papers on the social 
and agricultural condition of the pea- 
santry of France, being somewhat 
more deeply interested in the condi- 
tion of our peasantry at home; Imt 
we know quite enough of his talent 
and ability to make us certain that, 
ho has treated the subject both 
honestly and well. Fortunately we 
are not called upon now to investi- 
gate his statistical budget. lie comes 
before us in the more agreeable 
character of a traveller in the sunny 
south of France. Led by a fine na- 
tural instinct, he has tarried in the 
vinous district until he lias imbibed 
the true spirit of the region. II is 
n a t i v e Calei 1 o n i an sv m pa t ides in favour 
of claret — a disposition in which wo 
cordially participate, detesting port 
almost as intensely as Whiggery— 
were fully developed by a sojourn in 
the neighbourhood of the Chateau 
Lafitte. Of Ceres, at so much a 
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quarter, he tells us nothing — of Bac- 
chus, at so much a bottle, he speaks 
well and eloquent^. Endowed by 
nature with a gay and happy temper, 
fond of fun, relishing adventure, and 
with a fine eye for the picturesque, 
he ranges from the Garonne, to the 
Rhone, from the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean marshes, 
from the sterile w astes of the Landes, 
by the splendour of the Fyreuees, to 
the old Roman city of Nismos -mak- 
ing us wish all the while that we 
could have made the journey in such 
agreeable company. As a fellow- 
traveller, we should be inclined to say 
that he errs on tin* score of haste. 
Assuredly we should have lingered 
w ith reverence at some j daces w hich 
he passed with undue precipitancy, 
lfe had no right to hurry through 
Hant-briou as lie did In* should have 
dwelt longer at Leo\ille. Our ma- 
tured taste and experience of vintages 
would have mitigated the rapidity of 
his career. 

Air Reach has not done justice to 
himself in the sHeotmn of a title for 
his volume.. ( font and t dirts are 
rather apt to be misunderstood in the 
present day. owing to the practices 
of previous author^, who have been in 
the, habit of vending the properties 
of the deOui.-o-d Joseph Miller under 
some such after - dinner disgui.-e. 
\\ uti. and Wahints was an old title, 
whereof we have an indistinct recol- 
lection : our impro.">ioii at this mo- 
ment being, that the wine was corked 
and the walnuts wocfuiL shrivelled. 
Then followed iStds ami .\ ttferae/a rs 
— maggoty Mioiigh, and tilled with 
devil’s dust that might have choked a 
member of the League. Crtaj and 
Biscuit* we presume to have been a 
feeble sort of production, emanating 
from a disappointed mind, wanking 
on a heritage of wrong. Sht rr/t and 
Cheroots did not amalgamate. Al- 
cohol anti Author its gave token of a 
diseased intaJlecL and a ruined con- 
stitution. 7 undders and. Talk — a 
Glasgow publication, if we recollect 
aright. — had little circulation except 
among bibulous members of town- 
councils, or similar corporations. 
Ale and /Esthetics was but an unfor- 
tunate specimen of alliteration. How 
many editions of Beer and ’ /Uteri/ have 
been printed, we know' not » lint we 
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are not aware as yet that the author 
Inis made Jiis fortune. With all these 
beacons before him, we could wish 
that Mr Reach had announced his 
book under some other name. He is 
not to be confounded, as an author, 
w ith the. issuers of such catch-pennies. 
Puttin'' aside even his present work 
ms one of limited interest — though we 
should be puzzled to name, any tourist 
who writes more pleasantly than our 
author — his novel o 1 Lumard Lindsay 
displays a eaivfulnos of composition, 
and a life-like painting in the style of 

]>efoe, which contrasts remarkably 
with the slip-shod trash now forming 
tin*. Maple commodity uf the circulat- 
ing libraries. 'rin*re is the right stuff 
in him, visible throughout whatever 
be attempts : and if at time- his ia.-ie 
b liable to exception, we believe tii.it 
aberration to be >ul*dy owing l<> the 
exigencies of the times, which leave 
far too little leisure to mist men to 
revise and consider their productions. 

'J’he title, how eve)-, is umpieM toll- 
able appropriate enough, though it 
may be calc abated to mislead the 
reader. In lib wanderings iic has 
visited the home domain both of the 
vine and the olive at least lie has 
parsed iVum tin* sanctuary of the one 
to the outskirts of the other; but we 
could really wish that be had imt pro- 
faned the goodly "v intage by reminding 
U* uf those lump" of vegetable fulllc-s 
which sometimes, even now, are served 
up at nn octogenarian symposium, in 
honour of the goddess Dyspepsia. W e 
honour oil like the Sultan Snladiii, 
and could wish to see it. brought into 
mure general use ill this count r\ ; 
but there is something revolting to 
us in the sight and colour of the olive, 
which has neither the freshness of 
vouth nor the line hue oi maturity. 
The last man whom we remember to 
have seen eating olives w as an emi- 
nent manufacturer of Staleybiidge, 
who helped himself to the fruit- of 
Minerva with his short stubby lingers, 
descanting all th«- while on the pro- 
priety of the enactment of a bill for 
augmenting tbe hours u! iniant labour. 
He died, if \ve recollect, aright, about 
a fortnight afterwards — perhaps in 
consequence of the olives: il so, we 
are not disposed to deny that at times 
they may be served up with advau- 
* age. 


Mr 1 teach, however, loathes the 
olive as much as we do, an/i therefore 
there is no difference of opinion be- 
tween us. We. like the fine enthu- 
siasm with which he does justice to 
the taste of our mother country — a 
taste which we are certain will not 
decay so long as Leith flourishes, and 
the house of Hell and Ranriie con- 
tinues to maintain its pristine ascen- 
dancy bi claret. With us in the 
north, we are glad to say there 
is no recognised medium between 
G leu 1 i vat and 1 Bordeaux. Either 

have in the hot water, or produce 
yum* V»i ; nobody w ill thank you 
for that port which you bought last 
week at an auction, and which you 
are desirous to represent as leav- 
ing berni bottled for your use about 
the era of the Reform Hill. It may 
be bmh “ curious “ and “crusted,” 
as you >ay ii is: but you had better 
have it set aside to make sauce for 
wild- ducks. Indeed, “ curious” port 
is, tor many reasons, a thing to be 
avoided. AVe i;emember once dining 
nr the house of an excellent clergy- 
man in the country, whose palate, 
however, might have undergone a 
little more cultivation, with mutual 
advantage to himself And to his ac- 
quaintance. On that occasion we 
ut-re presented three times with a 
certain iluid, under three different 
name-: but all of us afterwards agreed 
that it was the same liquor, varying 
simply in degree of temperature. 
Fir>t, it came in smoking in a tureen, 
and was then called hare-soup ; se- 
* v.ndly, it was poure^ out cold from a 
decanter, under the denomination of 
port; third, and lastly, it came before 
us tepidly, with the accompaniment 
of sugar and cream, and the. red- 
anned Hebe who brought the tray 
had the oil rout cry to assure us that it 
was coffee. So much for the curious 
vintage of Oporto- but w e arc forget- 
ting Mr 1 teach. 

“ It b really much to the credit of Scot- 
land that >hc stood staunchly by her old 
ally. Frame, and would have nothing to 
do with that dirty little slice of the worst 
part of Spain Portugal, or her hrnndi- 
ti«*d potations. In the old Scotch houses 
a cask of claret stood in the hall, nobly 
uii the tap. In the humblest Scotch 
con ill i V tavern, the pewter t'ippit-hcn, 
holding some three quarts — think of that, 
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Master Slender — ‘ reamed 9 ( Anglicc , 
mantled) wf'th claret just drawn from the 
cask; and you quaffed it, snapping your 
fingers at custom-houses. At length, in 
an evil hour, Scotland fell.” 

We have more than half a mind 
to ascend the Rhine to Bacharach, 
and swear upon the altar of Ly;vus 
— which must now be visible, if the 
weather on the Continent has been as 
dry as here — never to relax our efforts 
until either the Union, or the infa- 
mous duty on the wines of Bordeaux, 
is repealed ! But we must calm 
ourselves and proceed moderately. 
Now, then, for the vineyards — here, 
as elsewhere, no verv picturesque, ob- 
jects to the eye, but conveying a moral 
lesson that real goodness does not 
depend upon external appearances. 
We never saw a vineyard yet, where- 
of the wine was worth drinking, which 
a man would care to look at twice. 
Your raspberry-bush is, upon the 
whole, a statelier plant than the vine 
when fulfilling its noblest functions ; 
nevertheless, we presume there are 
few who would give the preference to 
raspberry vinegar over veritable La- 
fitte. We have seen the vineyards in 
spring, when, as poor Ovid says — 

tl Quoque loco cst vitis, <Ic palmite ecu in ■ i 
ruovetur;” 

but they do not bud at all so luxu- 
riantly as a poet would fancy. The 
only time for seeing them to advan- 
tage is at the gathering of the grapes, 
when the gay dresses of the vintagers 
give animation to the scene, and song 
and laughter proclaim the season of 
general jubilee. There is nothing in 
our northern climates to compare with 
it, especially of late years, since the 
harvest-home brings no certainty of 
added wealth. Just fancy Mr Cob- 
den at a him! Why, at the very 
sight of him the twasomc reel would 
stop of its own accord— -the blind old 
fiddler, scenting some unholy thing, 
would mitigate the ardour of his bow 
— and the patriarch of the parish, 
brewing punch, would inevitably 
drown the miller. Lucky for the in- 
truder if he made his escape without 
being immersed in a tub of sowens I 

We shall let Mr Reach speak for 
himself, as to the complexion of his 
favourite vineyards. 


of Bordeaux. [May, 

“ Fancy open and unfcnced expanses 
of stunted-looking, scrubby hushes, sel- 
dom rising two feet above the surface, 
planted in rows upon the summit of deep 
furrow ridges, and fastened witli great 
care to low fence-like lines of espaliers, 
which run in unbroken ranks from one 
end of the huge fields to the other. 
These espaliers or lathes are cuttings of 
the walnut-trees around, and the tendrils 
of the vine are attached to the horizon- 
tally running slopes with withes, or 
thongs of bark. It is curious to observe 
the vigilant pains and attention with 
which every twig has been supported 
without being trained, and how things 
are arranged, so as to give every cluster 
as fair a chance as possible of a goodly 
allowance of sun. Such, then, is the 
general appearance of matters ; but it is 
by no means perfectly uniform. Now 
and then you find a patch of vines un- 
supported, drooping, and straggling, 
and sprawling, and intertwisting their 
branches like beds of snakes ; and again, 
you come into the district of a new 
species of hush, a thicker, stouter affair, 
a grenadier vine, growing to at least six. 
feet, and supported by a corresponding 
stake. But the. low, two-feet dwarfs are 
invariably the great wine - givers. If 
ever you want to sec a homily? not road, 
but grown by nature, against trusting *o 
appearances, go to Modoc and study the 
vines. Walk and gaze, until you come 
to the most shabby, stunted, weazened, 
scrubby, dwarfish expanse of bushes, 
ignominiously hound neck and crop to 
the espaliers, like a man on the rack- 
these utterly poor, starved, and meagre- 
looking growths, allowing, as they do, 
the gravelly soil to show in bald patches 
of grey shingle through the straggling 
branches, — these contemptible - looking 
shrubs, like paralysed and withered rasp- 
berries, it isv hich produce the most price ■ 
less, and the most inimitably - flavoured 
wines. .Such are the vines that grow 
Chateau Margaux at half-a-soveroigu the 
bottle. The grapes themselves are equal- 
ly unpromising, if you saw a hunch in 
Covent Carden, you would turn from them 
with the notion that the fruiterer was 
trying to do his customer witli over- ripe 
black currants. Banco’s soul would take 
no joy in them, and no sculptor in his 
senses would place such meagre hunches 
in the hands and over the open mouths* of 
his Nymphs, his Bacchantes, or his 
Fauns. Take heed, then, by the lesson, 
and beware of judging of the nature of 
either men or grapes by their looks. 
Meantime, let us continue our survey of 
the country. No fences or ditches you 
sec — the ground is too precious to be lost 
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in Riich vanities — only, yon observe from 
time to time a rudely curved stake stuck 
in the ground, and indicating the limits 
of properties. Along either side of the 
road the vines extend, utterly unpro- 
tected. No raspers, no ha-ha’s, no fierce 
denunciations of trespassers, no polite 
notices of spring-guns and steel-traps 
constantly in a state of high-go-offism — 
only, where the grapes are ripening, the 
people lay prickly branches along the 
wayside to keep the dogs, foraging for 
partridges among the espaliers, 1'rom tak- 
ing a refreshing mouthful from the clus- 
ters as they pass ; for it seems to be a 
fact, that everybody, every beast, and 
every bird, whatever may he his, her, or its 
nature in other parts of the world, when 
brought amongst grapes, eats grapes. As 
for the peasants, their appetite for grapes 
is perfectly preposterous. Unlike the sur- 
feit-sickened grocer’s boys, who, alter the 
first week, loathe figs, and turn poorly 
whenever sugar candy is hinted at, the 
love of grapes appears literally to grow 
by what it feeds on. Every garden is 
full of table vines. The people eat grapes 
with breakfast, lunch, dinner, and supper. 
The labourer plods along the road munch- 
ing a cluster. The child in its mother’s 
arms is lugging away with its toothless 
gums at n bleeding bunch ; while, as for 
the vintagers, male and female, in the less 
important plantations, heaven only knows 
where the masses of grapes, go to, which 
they devour, labouring incessantly at 
the metier, as they do, from dawn till 
sunset.” 

In all this, however, we cannot say 
that we detect any matter for sur- 
prise. The grape season lasts only 
for a short- period ; and we have ob- 
served symptoms of a similarly uni- 
versal appetite in this country when 
gooseberries are at their perfection. 
Nav, wo shall venture to say that Mr 
.Reach himself would cut no indifferent 
figure in a garden where the honoy- 
hlobs, hairy -yellow's, and bloody- 
capt^ins were abundant. As for the 
consumption by t lie vintagers and 
pressmen, that can be accounted for 
on the same principle which forbids 
the muzzling of the ox ’while treading 
out the corn ; but we never enter 
willingly into such details, being satis- 
fied that, with regard to many things 
edible, potable, and culinaiy, it is 
imprudent to be too curious in investi- 
gation. Wo eat and drink in confi- 
dence, as onr fathers did before us, 
trusting that what harmed not them 
can do us no manner of injury ; and 


we do not feel at all grateful to those 
gentlemen who think ’t accessary to 
go out of their way for the purpose of’ 
presenting as with detailed accounts* 
of the minutiar of the vinous manufac- 
ture. 

It is, we think, a peculiar feature 
of the wines of the Bordelais, that 
you will rarely, if ever, find a con- 
noisseur who will confess an undivided 
and exclusive attachment to any one 
particular growth. We fear that the 
claret- drinker lias much of the liber- 
tine in his disposition. lie hits from 
vineyard to vineyard, without being 
able to iix his a fleet ions once and fer 
ever. Such pleasant fickleness is not 
akin to the downright English spirit, 
and therefore perhaps it is that Eng- 
lishmen generally prefer the heavy 
Portuguese drench, to the lively Hal- 
lman nectar. In London it is not 
uncommon to hear a man swearing by 
Barclay and Perkins, in almost feudal 
opposition to Meux. Many would 
rather be tce-totallers than defile their 
throats with ojther beer than that of 
Hanbury ; and the partisans of Bass 
stand in deadly opposition to those 
who espouse the cause of Allsopp. 
So on the Rhine, iflcn are bigoted to 
their vineyards. One individual 
approaches you. as V bland beauti- 
fully remarks in the best of his ro- 
mantic ballads, — 

“ With a fla.-k of A?mann$!inu«cr 
hi c:u*h pockot of his tnnvsrr,*' 

and vows, by the memory of Herr- 
mann, and by that of Broun us. who 
first brought the vine from Italy, that 
the red fluid is incomparably superior 
to the pale. Witli a scornful laugh 
the adherent of Stcinbergor listens to 
the boast, and pours into his glass a 
beverage which scents the room like 
a dozen nosegays. A fiery devotee of 
Neiersteiner stands up — or rather tries 
to do so, if he is deep in his third 
bottle— for the credit of his pet vin- 
tage : ami a priest, addicted to Lieb- 
lYauen -milch, in vain attempts to end 
the controversy by descanting upon 
the sanctity of his liquor. In Nurem- 
berg we have witnessed several se- 
rious rows on the subject of the supe- 
riority of beer. A hot contest had 
been going on for some time as to the 
merits of the respective browsts of 
“ right Bavarian ” at the Himmels- 
leitcr and the Jammer-thal, the two 
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most considerable beer - taverns in 
Germany ; f uutii at last — this was in 
Mtt— we of the llimmels-hiter being 
no longer able to stand tlie utUrtcui- 
tlaace of our opponents, wlio were 
notoriously of the democratic party, 
inarched upon them, and, under cover 
of political principle, smashed the 
glasses, and set several casks of the 
obnoxious lluid abroach. This is bare 
matter of fact ; but if any gentleman 
Is sceptical as to the possibility of 
such a movement, we may as well 
remind hiiu that the only serious ris- 
ing which took place in Bavaria ori- 
ginated from a proposed impost of an 
infinite.-: i m al duty iipou beer. AY ere 
England as Bavaria is, the continu- 
ance of the malt,- tax would have led 
to a crisis of the most alarming de- 
scription — and, after all, we cannot 
3ieip thinking that the name of Hamp- 
den would now ha\c been held in 
higher estimation, had lie stood for- 
ward in the cause of his country's 
beer, instead of being the opponent of 
a miserable tax, which weighed only 
upon men of his own condit ion. 

But we must not become politi- 
cal. So, gentlemen, *• the memory of 
Hampden in any kind of beer you 
chouse, from the smallest, to tin; still- 
est ; — and now to our present subject. 
AYc are very sorry indeed to observe 
that the taste in champagne — a wine 
which we hold in much reverence- is 
becoming hideously depraved in this 
country. We do not speak mere- 
ly of England — England can look 
after herself, and Cyrus Bedding is a 
safe monitor on such subjects, who, 
we trust, will fnake strong lu-ad 
against national depreciation. Spark- 
ling Hock and petiilating Moselle may 
be tolerated, though we do not like 
them ; and we have no objection to 
St reray as an agreeable companion 
to a cutlet. But, latterly, some super- 
lative trash has made its appearance 
among us under such names as the 
Buby and the Garnet ; and we would 
earnestly recommend all good Chris- 
tians who have a regard for their 
stomachs to avoid these. The fact is, 
that there is no tolerable medium in 
the quality of the wines of Cham- 
pagne. Either they arc first-rate, 
in order to secure which you had 
best stick to the established names, 
or they are not one whit preferable 


to Terry. A conservative taste in 
wines is likely to be the most correct. 
Adhere to the aucient vineyards, ami 
have nothing to do with newfangled 
fluids, however puffed or recom- 
mended. If on want to know how 
these are made, listen to Mr Reach, 
whose line palate enabled him at once 
to detect the slightest touch of adul- 
teration. Young men are apt to be 
led astray by the splendour of novel 
names, and to believe in the possibi- 
lity of the discovery of new vineyards. 
The}* cannot resist an imposition, if it 
is paraded before them with proper 
pomp and dignity. Some years ago 
a nondescript species of liquor, bad 
enough to perpetuate the cholera in a 
province, was received with consider- 
able approbation, because it bore the 
high-sounding name of tEil do Muiil- 
iiiorenci." Wc always distrust in 
wines those poetical and chi valresipie 
titles, f rom this condemnation, how- 
ever, we would specially exclude 
u Beaujoluis do Floury, v a delicious 
liquor, which might have beseemed 
the cup of old King Jo in; of Tro- 
vcnce. But your <Eil <le Motif mo- 
reneis, your Chateau Ghastelhera lilts, 
and your Sang do St Simeons, with 
other similar ptisans, are neither 
more nor less than the concoct ion of 
those ingenious troubadours, the u me- 
in bricators of Cette. 

1 mi id that it was go«nl good for 
our stomach-) -to we no Knglish hunting 
at Cette. The reason is, that Cette is a 
great manufacturing place, and that what 
they manutiu tin e there is neither coll on 
nor wool, lVrigord pies nor Bheims bis- 
cuits, hut win.*. */{/,’ will a Cette in- 
dustrial write with the greatest coolness 
over his Porte Cot* here- ‘ /./ op fahrif/u.c 
t/f-y /*///>•.’ 'All the wines in the world, 
indued, are made in Cette. You have 
only t.u give an order for .Joint nnisberg 

or Tokay nay, for all 1 know, for the 

FaliTitian of the Unmans, or the nectar 
of the gods and the Otte manufacturers 
will promptly supply you. They are 
great chemists, these* gentlemen, and 
have brought the noble art of adultera- 
tion to a perfection which would make 
our own mere logwood and sloe-juice 
practitioners pale ami wan with envy. 
But the great trade of the place is not; so 
much adulterating as concocting wine. 
Cette is well situated for this notable 
manufacture. The wines of southern 
Spain are brought by coasJLcrs from Bar- 
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celuna aiul Valencia. The inferior Bor- 
deaux growths come pouring from the 
Huronm* by the ('anal du Midi; and the 
hot and fiery .Rhone wines are floated 
3 long tUe chain Of clung* and cuuals from 
Beaueaire. With all these raw materials, 
and, of course, a chemical laboratory to 
boot, it would be hard if the clever folks 
of Cette could not turn out a very good 
imitation of any wine in demand. They 
will doctor you up bud Bordeaux with 
violet powders and rough eider — colour 
it with cochineal and turnsole, and out- 
swear creation that it is precioils Chateau 
Margaux, vintage of 'Jb. Champagne, 
of course, they make by hogshead>. Do 
you wish *weet liipieur wines from Italy 
and the Levant ! The Cette people will 
mingle old Rhone wine# with boiled 
sweet wines from the neighbourhood of 
Lunel, and charge you any price per 
bottle. I’virt, sherry, and Madeira, of 
course, are lubricated in abundance with 
any sort of had, cheap wine and brandy, 
for a stock, and with half the concoctions 
ii» a druggist'* .diup for seasoning. L'ctte, 
in fact, is the very capital and emporium 
of the trick* and rascalities oi the wine- 
trade; and it supplier almost all the Bra 
/.iK ami a great, proportion of the north- 
ern Imropean nations, with their after- 
dinner drinks. To the grateful Yankees 
it send- out thousands of tan- of Ay and 
Mort; l»o > ides no end of •lohannisberg, 
Hermitage, and ( 'bateau Marganx ----the 
line •{ua lilies and dainty aroma of which 
are highly ])vi/.ed by the Transatlantic ama- 
b-'uts. The Dutch ilag lluttered plentifully 
in the liarbour, so that 1 presume Mynheer 
i - a customer to the t'ette industrials — 
or. at all event-', he help.’ iu the distribu- 
tion of their wares, The old French 
A\ est Indian eol<uiies also ]»atroni-e their 
hi-.miinu* countrymen of Cette ; and 
Bus-iau u.Mgiiates get drunk on Cham- 
berlin and Romuiiee ( Vmie, made oi low 
Rhone and low Burgundy brewngos, 
eked out by the contents of the graduated 
\ i a 1 . 1 fi ar, however, that we do come 

in in the matter of * line golden sherries. 

at £> A *1 . a. dozen,* or * peculiar old- 

oriisted purl, at Is. ;M.' for a rhare of 
the t'ette manufactures ; and it is very 
probable that after 1 he wine is fabricated 
upon the shores of the Mediterranean, it 
is still further improved upon the banks 
of the Thames.’* 

AVe wish that these remarks could he 
made practically useful to that class 
of men who give dinners, and gabble 
about their wines. Nothing is, to our 
mind, more disgusting than the con- 
duct of an Amphytrion who accom- 
panies the introduction of each bottle 


by an apocryphal averment as to its 
age, coupled with a minutej account of 
the inauner in which »t came into ills 
possession — he having, in nine cases 
out of ten, purchased it at a sale. 
Sometimes the man goes further, ami 
volunteers a statement of its price. 
Now this is, to say the very least of 
it, a mark of the worst possible breed- 
ing. No guest, with a palate to his 
mouth, will relish the wine any better, 
because the ninny-hammer who gives 
it declares that it cost him seven 
guineas a-dozen. We don’t want to 
know from an entertainer, unless he 
be a tavern-keeper, the absolute cost 
of his victuals. .Just fancy Lucullus, 
in the saloon of Apollo, recounting the 
items of his repast — Flaccus, my 
friend, those oysters which you are 
devouring with so much gusto cost 
leu soMertii a piece. Fabius, niv fine 
fellow, that »li>h of thrushes which 
you have just swallowed was not got 
for nothing — it cost me a whole >es* 
tcrtiiini. Fog away, i ‘lariats, at the 
lampreys ! .May J ‘Into seize me if a 
d<>/eti of them are not worth a tri- 
bune's salary. You like the Faleniian, 
Furius ? Ay — that's right Anno 
I’rbis 521 — 1 bought- it at Sybil's sale. 
Ii just cost me its weight it: silver. 
Davits, you dug ! bring another 
amphora with the red <eal-*-lhe same 
that we got from the cellars of Milhri- 
dates. Here’s that, O conscript 
fathers, v%hich will make the cockles 
of your hearts rej< Now*, win 

wili tell u> that such eon verbal Lon, 
which would be revolting even from a 
l.ticullus, ought n:> bo tolerated from 
the lips of some pert whippersnappor, 
who, ten years ago, would have been 
thankful for a bumpier of llucellas after 
a repast upon fried liver? AVc are 
serious iu saying that it. is full time to 
put a st*»p to such a nuisance, which 
is more common than many people 
would believe; ami perhaps the easiest 
way of doing so is by doggedly main- 
taining that each bottle is corked 
After half-a-dozen of the famous yin 
tage have been opened, and pronouncei 
undrinkable, the odds are that yo 
will hear nothing more for the iwr < 
the evening on the subject of li<juoi 
Your suggestion as to a tumbierwi 
be received with grateful humility, an 
thus you will not only receive tl 
applause of your fellow -guests, bt 
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the approbation of your own stomach 
and conscispce, both then and on the 
following morning. 

There are many points connected 
with dinner-giving — dinner - taking 
belonging to a different branch of 
ethics — which deserve mature con- 
sideration. If you arc not a man of 
large fortune, } t ou must perforce 
study economy. We presume that you 
have in your cellar a certain limited 
portion of really good wine, such as 
will make glad the heart of man, and 
leave no vestige of a headache ; but 
you cannot afford, and you certainly 
ought not to bestow, that indiscrimi- 
nately. Good taste in wine is, like 
good taste in pictures, and good taste 
in poetry, bi r no means a common 
gift. Eveiy man wishes to be thought 
to possess it ; but, in reality, the 
number of those who have the gift of 
the geschmack,” as the Germans 
term the faculty, is blit few. Now it 
would evidently be the height of ex- 
travagance were you to throw aw ay 
lirst-rate wine upon men wiio cannot 
appreciate it. Who, in the posses- 
sion of his senses, would dream of 
feeding pigs on pine-apples? And 
as, in this wicked world, we are all 
of us occasionally compelled to give 
dinners to men, who, though excel- 
lent creatures in other respects, arc 
utterly deficient in the finer sensa- 
tions of our being, w e cannot, for the 
life of us, see why they should be 
treated contrary to the bent of their 
organisation. Give them toddy, and 
they are supremely happy. Why 
place before tliem La fit to, which they 
arc sure to swallow in total igno- 
rance of its qualities, very likely com- 
mending it as good 44 fresh claret, M 
and expressing their opinion that 
such wine is better from the wood 
than the bottle? Keep your real 
good liquor for such men as arc 
capable of understanding it. There 
is no higher treat than to form one 
of a party of six, all people of 
first-rate intelligence, true, generous, 
clarety souls, when the best of the 
vintages of Bordeaux is circulating 
at the boa* a d. No man talks of the 
wine — he would as soon think of 
commending the air because it was 
wholesome, or the sun because it 
gave him warmth. They drink it 
with a quiet gusto and silent enjoy- 


ment, which prove that it is just the 
thing; and no impertinent remon- 
strance is made when the bell is 
pulled, until taste, which your true 
claret- drinker never disobeys, simul- 
taneously indicates to the party that 
they have had a proper allowance. 
Indeed, you will almost never find a 
thorough gentleman, who has been 
properly educated in claret, commit- 
ting any excess. Tort sends people 
to the drawing-room with flushed 
faces, husky voices, and staring eyes, 
bearing evident marks upon them of 
having partaken of the cup of Circe. 
Claret merely fosters the kindlier 
qualities, and brings out in strong 
relief the attributes of the gentleman 
and the scholar. 

We should have liked, had time 
permitted, to have transcribed one or 
two of Mr Keaclt’s sketches of scenery, 
especially his description of the 
Landes, w here, instead of wine, men 
gather a harvest of resin, and where 
the shepherds imitate the crane, by 
w alking perpetually upon stilts. We 
already possessed some know ledge of 
that singular region from the writings 
of George Sand, but Mr Reach's 
description is more simple, and cer- 
tainly more easily realised. Mis 
account also of Pan, and its society, 
and the neighbouring scenery, is re- 
markably good ; but so is the book 
generally, and therefore wo need not 
particularise. Only, as we are bound 
to discharge the critical function w ith 
impartiality, and as we are rather in 
a severe mood, this not being one of 
our claret days, wc take leave to say 
that the legends which he has en- 
grafted are by La* the least valuable- 
portion of the volume. 10 very body 
who knows anything of modern book- 
making, must be aware that such 
tales are entirely attributable to the 
fertile genius of the author; for we 
would as soon believe in the dis- 
covery of a buried treasure, as in the 
existence of those grey-haired guides, 
veteran smugglers, and antique boat- 
men, who are invariably brought for- 
ward as the Ilomerkhc or rccountcrs 
of floating tradition. Wc have tra- 
velled a good deal in different parts of 
the w orld, arid seen as much of that 
kind of society as our neighbours ; but 
we can safely aver that w r e never yet 
met with a local Sinbad who had any- 
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thing to tell worth the hearing. If 
an author wants the materials of 
romance, the best place that he can 
frequent is a commercial traveller’s 
room. Wc have been privileged to 
hear in such social circles more mar- 
vels than would furnish forth a whole 
library of romance, with this addi- 
tional advantage, that the narrator of 
the tale, whether it referred to love or 
war, was invariably its principal hero. 

But wc are now rapidly approach- 
ing the limits of our paper, and must 
break off. Those who have a mind 
to know something of the south of 
France— of that strange old place, 
Aigucs-Mortcs, from which the Cru- 
saders once embarked for Palestine, 
but which is now almost entirely de- 
serted, and left like a mouldering 
wreck in the midst of the marshes 
that surround it— of Nismes, with its 
remains of Homan greatness and 
power— and of Languedoc, the name 
of which province is more inspiring 
than its actual appearance — will do 


well to consult this lively and agree- 
able volume. But beyond Jhe district 
of the vine wc arc determined not to 
journey now. Fair, we doubt not, 
are the vineyards in this beautiful 
spring— fair, at least, in the eye of 
tiie poet who believes iu the promise 
of their buds. With us the lilacs and 
the laburnums are scarce yet expand- 
ing their blossoms ; but it is a beauti- 
ful and a consoling thought that, 
within the circle of Bordeaux, thou- 
sands and thousands of vines arc just 
now bursting into blossom, to alle- 
viate the toils and cheer the hearts of 
the claret-drinkers of this and per- 
chance of the next generation. May 
the year be ever famous in the annals 
of legitimate thirst! And with this 
devout aspiration, which we doubt 
not will be echoed by many good fel- 
lows and true, we take our leave of 
Mr Beach, thanking him for the 
amusement and information we have 
derived from the perusal of his plea- 
sant book. 
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Altiioui;ti the precise period for 
the dissolution of Parliament is not 
yet known, we hear, on every side, the 
hum of political preparation. Mem- 
bers who had confidently reckoned on 
a longer lease of their seats, are trying 
to reconcile past votes with the pre- 
sent temper of their constituents, and, 
where they cannot openly vindicate 
their conduct, suggesting pleas in 
palliation. The over- timorous, and 
those svho feel that they have no 
longer a chance of oilico, are issuing 
valedictory addresses, expressive of 
their preference of private life to the 
turmoil of a public career. Some are 
roc a n t in g forme r pro fession s — o 1. 1 1 ers 
becoming bolder and more determined 
in their views. It is natural that 
such should be the case. The contest 
is not now solely between Whig and 
Tory, or even between Free-Trader 
and Protectionist. It has, owing to 
the occurrences of the last few months, 
assumed a more portentous aspect. 
Since his resignation, if wo may not 
assume an earlier date, Lord John 
Russell has entered into the most close 
•and intimate relations with the Man- 
chester party, whose confession of 
political faith, as they themselves 
hardly scruple to avow, falls very 
little short of Republicanism. .No 
sooner was" he in opposition than ho 
hastened to take counsel with Mr 
Cobdon. The triumvirate was com- 
pleted by the adhesion of Sir James 
Graham, a man wfiio, haviugcxliausted 
every possible form of moderate 
opinion, having played more parts in 
his day than the imagination of Auto- 
lycus could conceive, has assumed in 
his advanced years the character of 
an uncompromising democrat, tinder 
Lord John Ru.wdl, Whiggory had 
lost its power. lie could no longer 
command the suffrages, because he 
did not avow the opinions of the 
fiercer Liberal party, and because, so 
long as he remained allied with and 
recognised by the Whig aristocracy, 
he could not conciliate the chiefs and 
leaders of the democracy. He did 
not even understand the traditions of 
his own party — at all events, he has 
forgotten them for well nigh twenty 


years. However much the Whigs, 
in former times, may, for their own 
purposes, have appeared to tamper 
with the Constitution, they were at 
least understood to be in nowise the 
advocates of what is now called per- 
petual progress. They were not con- 
stantly innovating, for innovation’s 
sake — or altering for the sake of secur- 
ing a little temporary popularity. 
Rut Lord John Russell can no more 
abstain from experiment than a 
chemical lecturer. Partly from na- 
tural propensity, and partly from poli - 
tical exigencies, which he. considered 
himself compelled to meet adroitly, 
in order to defeat, his chief political 
antagonist, lie walked on. step by 
step, until he reached the boundary of 
Radicalism. Once there, the tempta- 
tion to venture over was great. His 
own immediate follower:- were few 
and feeble ; behind him was the Con- 
servative phalanx, linn, united, and 
powerful ; before him was the Card, 
Mobil* of the Destructive ?, eagerly 
beckoning him over. He went ; and 
it is little wonder if those of his stall' 
who disapproved uf so desperate a 
course, should now 1»<; either retiring 
from the field, or wandering about in 
disguise. What line, indeed, can a 
Ministerial Whig, who purposes to 
take lii.s seat in the next Parliament, 
adopt with regard to his constituents ? 
If lie should say that lie has faith and 
confidence in Lord John Russell, he 
must piallv declare that helms faith 
and confidence in Mr Oohdeu, for 
tin e. two are. now inseparable in 
virtue of their late alliance. And if 
he is prepared to support a Cobden 
Ministry, he must needs avow himself 
a democrat. If, on the other hand, 
he should denounce. Lord John Rus- 
sell, and deny his leadership, whom 
is he prepared to follow? Is he to 
oppose Lord Derby as a Conservative, 
when the only possible party that, can 
succeed to office, in the event of the 
defeat of Lord Derby is that, of the. 
I >e struct i ves V W ho leads him V l J n - 
der what particular banner does be 
now profess to serve? These, are 
fpicstioiis and considerations which, 
during the last two months, have mi- 
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grossed the attention of many a hesi- 
tating 'Whig, and which are now 
agitating, with great force, the whole 
of the electoral community. For it is 
fjnite clear that the old Whig party 
has ceased to have a separate exis- 
tence. We do not say that, in time 
corning, it may not be reconstructed. 
There are materials enough to do 
that, providing a fitting architect can 
be found ; but in the absence of any 
such artist, it must necessarily re- 
main in abeyance. Men of moderate 
opinions — such as Sir William (iibson 
Craig, whoso high character, all able 
demeanour, and unwearied attention 
to the* interests of his constituents 
rendered his re-election perfectly 
secure —decline to present themselves 
as candidates at the approaching 
general election. Making every 
allowance lor special ami private 
reasons, on which no one has a fight 
to comment, it does appear to us that 
such, instances of withdrawal argue 
great uncertainly as to the political 
future, and cannot in any way be 
construed into tokens of approval of 
that line of conduct which Lord John 
Russell has thought fit to adopt. We 
could very well understand such with- 
drawals trom public life, were the late 
1 'render still in pow er. We can hardly 
believe that they would have taken 
place, had he remained, in adversity, 
the e\ potion t and representative of 
the views which have hitherto been 
hold by gent lenten of the old Whig 
party. Our own conviction is, that 
ids eonduct, since he was compelled 
to surrender pow'er, has alienated the 
confidence of the best ami wisest of 
his former adherents, who regarded 
his proposed Reform Bill with marked 
apprehension, and were sincerely re- 
joiced to be freed from the responsi- 
bility which must, have attached to 
all, who, from party ties, might have 
thought themselves obliged to vote 
for so very dangerous a measure. It 
is now well known that the leading 
Whigs of England regard the defeat 
of Lord John Russell rather as a de- 
liverance 1 than a calamity, lienee- 
forward they have done with him. 
If he is again to take office, he cannot 
count upon his old supporters. The 
Whig peers — the Lansdownes, the 
Fitz williams, the Zet lands — are too 
sensible, honourable, and loyal to 
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support a Cabinet in which Mr Cob- 
den must hav< the principal say ; and 
throughout the country we know that 
public opinion among the educated 
classes is utterly opposed to, and ab- 
horrent of any such consummation. 
The few Whigs who are struggling 
to attain or regain their contested 
seats, dare not venture upon a distinct 
enunciation of their own opinions. 
They usually have recourse to such 
general terms as — “ wise and tem- 
perate reform;" — “ that degree of 
progress which the advanced position 
and increased intelligence of the age 
render imperative — or, u the timely 
concession to popular demand of those 
privileges which, if withheld, may 
hereafter be more clamorously en- 
forced.” It is no use commenting upon 
such language. The unhappy indivi- 
duals who employ it are quite guilt- 
less of any meaning; and they could 
not explain themselves if required. 
Generally speaking, they cut a most 
miserable figure when under examina- 
tion by some burly Radical. On no 
one point arc* they explicit, save in 
tlmir rejection of the ballot, which 
they think themselves entitled to ex- 
cept to, as Lord John Russell has 
hitherto declined to pronounce in fa- 
vour of secret voting ; and they dare 
not. for the lives of them, attempt to 
mark out the limit of the suffrage, or 
state the proper period for the dura- 
tion of Parliaments. This is but a 
cowardly and contempt Rile line of 
conduct. If they have any spark of 
manhood in them, why can they not 
speak out? Surely bv this time they 
should know the poiifts of the Charter 
by heart, and be able to tell the con- 
stituencies to which of them they are 
ready to agree. On the contrary, we 
find ii^^ing but dodging, shutting, 
oqu i vdIBin g, and reserving. The fact 
is, that they have no mind *of their 
own at all, and they are in sore per- 
plexity as to the state of two other 
minds which they are trying to recon- 
cile -the first being the mind of Lord 
John Russell, and the second being 
the mind of the constituency which 
they are addressing. For, apart from 
reform altogether, there are several 
topics about which your pure Whig 
candidate must be exceedingly cau- 
tious. For example, there is the with- 
drawal of the grant to Maynooth. 
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Even supposing that Lord John Has- 
sell were as alert a Protestant as he 
professed hiiuself to be in the autumn 
of 18o0, how could ho venture to sacri- 
fice the support of the Irish tail ? 
Therein lies the dillicnlty. You will 
find plenty of men — very determined 
Protestants, but also very determined 
adherents of the late Ministry — who 
will tell you “ that they were always 
opposed to any grant of the kind — 
that is, that they thought it essen- 
tially wrong, not only in a political, 
but in a religious point of view ; but, 
press one of these gentlemen upon the 
point, especially if, as in the case of 
Edinburgh, the selection of a candi- 
date seems to depend greatly on his 
views with regard to that measure, 
and you will almost invariably find 
that his attachment to Protestantism 
is less strong than his regard for the 
interests of his party. This may not 
bo right, and we do not think it is so ; 
bnt we infinitely prefer the conduct 
and avowal of such men to the dis- 
graceful exhibitions which have lately 
been made by more than one Whig 
candidate. Opinions, based on reli- 
gious principle, never ought to be 
conceded. Changed they may be ; 
but what idea of the sincerity of such 
a change can be formed, when wc find 
it taking place immediately on the 
eve of an clectiou, and, in one in- 
stance, after the issue of an address ? 
After all, we are perhaps too severe. 
Ever} r one knows what was the miser- 
able denouement of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s determined stand for Protestant- 
ism against Papal aggression ; and it 
might be too much to expect that the 
devoted and even servile follower 
should exhibit, iu liis own person, 
more consistency than was displayed 
by his redoubted chief. 

It is, however, quite apparent that, 
notwithstanding Lord John Russell’s 
advances to the Radical party, the 
latter are by no means inclined to place 
confidence in the Whigs. In every 
case in which such a movement seems 
likely l\ be attended with any pros- 
pect of success, they are putting for- 
ward fc$udidates of their own — men 
whose adhesion to democratic prin- 
ciples is beyond the possibility of a 
challenge. Persons whose names were 
never before heard of— utterly brief- 
less barristers, reporters and writers 


for the Radical press, broken-down 
speculators, who consider a career 
within the walls of St Stephen’s as 
the best method of effacing the me- 
mory of the enormities of Capel Court, 
attorneys in dubious practice, and the 
like class of characters — are present- 
ing themselves to constituencies rather 
on the strength of recommendations 
from the Radical Reform Junta, than 
from any particular merits of their 
own. By these men the Whigs arc 
especially persecuted, and may, per- 
haps, in various instances, be beaten. 
Yet, strange to say, the Whigs, as a 
party, have not the courage to adopt 
any distinct principle, or announce 
any determined line of action, which 
would serve at once to distinguish 
and separate them from the fellowship 
of these political adventurers. They 
are ashamed of their old party names, 
and persist in calling themselves Li - 
berals. Now, as we all know. Liber- 
ality is, iu politics, an exceedingly 
comprehensive term. Cuffey was a 
Liberal, so is Mr Eeargus O'Connor; 
so arc Mr Joseph Ilume, Mr John 
McGregor, MrCobden, Mr W. J. Fox, 
Lord Mclgund, and Mr James Mon- 
crieff. And yet it would be difficult to 
say upon what particular point, nega- 
tions excluded, one and all of these 
gentlemen are agreed. The fact is — 
and theWhigsknow it — that there is no 
such a thing as a united Liberal party, 
and that the soldering up of their dif- 
ferences is impossible. When a Whig 
appeals to a constituency as a Liberal, 
lie is taking the worst and weakest, 
because the most untenable, ground, 
lie is acting the part of the Girond- 
ists, who persisted in claiming kindred 
with the Montagnards, until the Moun- 
tain fell upon and crushed them. It 
is this feature which distinguishes the 
present from every previous contest. 
The chiefs of the Liberal sections pro- 
fess to act iu concert and amity — they 
hold meetings, pass resolutions, and 
lay down plans for future operations 
— their followers arc as much opposed 
to each other as Abram and Baltha- 
zar of the House of Montague were 
to Sampson and Gregory of the House 
of Capulet. One thing alone they 
agree iu — they are determined to do 
everything in their power to obstruct 
her Majesty’s present Government. 

It is very needful that such matters 
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should bo considered at the present 
time — that sober-minded people, who 
must take a part in the approaching 
election, should thoroughly under- 
stand the responsibility which devolves 
upon them, and the consequences 
which may ensue from their commit- 
ting an error of judgment. The influ- 
ence of party watchwords, though 
materially lessened of late years, has 
not yet ceased to exist; and it is 
possible that some men may, through 
a terror of being charged with political 
inconsistency, actually commit them-, 
selves to principles \\;hieh they hold 
in sincere abhorrence. Therefore it 
is necessary to look, not only to the 
past and present position of parties, 
but also to their future prospects and 
views, according to the support which 
may be accorded to them by the 
country at the general election. 

Let 11 s suppose that, at the opening 
of the new Parliament, Lord Derby 
should be defeated by a vote of want 
of confidence. His resignation must 
follow as a matter of course, and 
then begins the strife. Past events 
render it perfectly clear that the old 
Whig Government cannot return to 
office, or, if it could do so, must act 
upon other principles than before. 
Lord John Russell's resignation in 
February was an event which could 
not have been long postponed. His 
Cabinet was broken iuto divisions ; 
it was unpopular out of doors; and his 
own conduct had, on various matters, 
been such as to engender general 
dissatisfaction. Ilis Reform Bill was 
a measure which gave vast umbrage 
to the majority even of the urban 
electors, its introduction was, per- 
haps, the most signal proof of his 
political weakness, and, we may add, 
of his ignorance of the state of popu- 
lar feeling. No matter whether it 
was intended to be carried or not, it 
remains, and ever will remain, an 
example of the length to which 
personal ambition may carry an un- 
scrupulous Minister. Earl Grey’s 
administration of tlie Colonies lias 
become a byword for imbecility, 
blundering, and disaster. The finances 
were not in much better hands. No 
movement was made by Sir Charles 
Wood towards the termination of the 
Income-Tax, nor had he even the 
practical ability to rcimposc it upon 
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an equitable basis. We do not alluda 
to these things by way of criticism 
on the past — indeed it would be un- 
necessary to do so, as they are 
matters of common notoriety. We 
state them merely to show that the 
reconstruction of the Whig Govern- 
ment, out of old materials, and on old 
principles, is a thing impossible, and 
that the next professing Liberal 
Government must differ greatly in 
kind and character from any which 
has hitherto preceded it. 

Could it possiblj 7 be a moderate 
Government? Let us first consider 
that. 

No only the Radical party, (who 
must looked upon as the chief 
suppoi. rs of such a Government,) 
but Lc .1 John Russell and Sir James 
Graham, arc pledged to the introduc- 
tion of certain organic changes, diller- 
ing only in degree. To suppose that 
any of them will adopt a less measure 
than that which they have advocated, 
is out of the question; and as tlie 
tendency of the movement has been, 
not from the Radicals to Lord John 
Russell, but from Lord John Russell 
to the Radicals, we may very natu- 
rally conclude that the result would 
be an approximation to the views of 
Mr Cobden. That gentleman, as we 
know, (for he does not scruple to tell 
us so in as many words,) has “ulterior 
objects ” of his own, the time for de- 
veloping which in safety has probably 
not yet arrived. We shall not inquire 
too curiously into the nature of those, 
being satisfied, as probably will be 
most of our readers who have watched 
the progress of the man, that they are 
not at all calculated to improve the 
stability of any of our iustitutious. 
We cannot, therefore, see what hopes 
can be entertained of the formation 
of a moderate Government, supposing 
Lord Derby’s to be overthrown ; 
unless, instead of uniting with Mr 
Cobdeu, Lord John Russell could 
effect a union with some other poli- 
tical party. 

No such party exists. Unless wo 
are much deceived, the majority of 
the followers of tlie late Sir Robert 
Reel, at least the majority of those 
who may be able to re-enter Parlia- 
ment, are prepared to give their sup- 
port and confidence to Lord Derby’s 
Administration. There may, no^ 

• 2 T 
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doubt, be exceptions. Sir James 
Graham and Mr Cardwell are clearly 
out of the Conservative ranks, aud 

may enlist under any banner they 
choose. But as it is extremely pro- 
blematical whether either of these 
gentlemen will obtain seats in the 
new House of Commons, their views 
are of little consequence. • Other 
Obstructives, of whom there a 
few, have no chance whatever of 
being returned ; so that the construc- 
tion of what we may term a moderate 
Liberal Government could not take 
place, from absolute want of materials 
Indeed, judging from the language 
lately employed by the knight of 
Netherby, we should say that mode- 
ration is as far from his thoughts as 
from those of the rankest Radical in 
Oldham. 

Unless, therefore, the electors are 
really anxious for a Radical Govern- 
ment ami for Radical measures, they 
ought to abstain from giving a vote 
to any candidate who is hostile to 
the continuance of Lord Derby’s 
Administration. Let us not be mis- 
understood. We are not now arguing 
as to the propriety of sending Pro- 
tectionists instead of Free-Traders to 
Parliament : we are not asking any 
man to forsake his opinions on points 
of commercial policy. Doubtless in 
the next Parliament there will be 
some opposed to the ^imposition of 
duties upon corn, who, nevertheless, 
are prepared to accord their general 
support to Lord Derby, the limn; 
readily because lie has distinctly 
stated that he Reaves the corn* duties 
question 44 to the deliberate judgment 
of the country, aud to the general 
concurrence of the country, without, 
which I shall not,” said he, 11 bring 
forward that proposition.” But in 
voting f for any candidate, who sets 
forward as a ground for his accept- 
ance, the fact that he belongs to what 
is called u the Liberal party,” let the 
electors remember that they are in 
truth voting for Radical measures, 
and for organic changes. They may 
be slow to believe so, but there can 
actually and absolutely be no other 
result. These gentlemen of u the 
Liberal party,” however moderate 
their individual views may be, 
seek to enter Parliament for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing one Government 


and establishing another. Of course 
the overthrow must always precede 
the reconstruction j and, most com- 
monly, it is not until the overthrow 
has been made, that the plan of the 
structure is considered. We have 
already stated our reasons — and wo 
submit they are strong ones — for 
thinking that no moderate Liberal 
Government, in the proper sense of 
the term, can be again constructed ; 
that Lord John Russell, if once more 
summoned to form a Cabinet, must 
do so on a Radical basis, and the in- 
evitable consequence must be the 
establishment of a thorough demo- 
cracy, on the ruins of our present Con- 
stitution. We appeal in this matter 
as directly to the old constitutional 
Whigs, as to that powerful body of the 
electors, who, entertaining moderate 
opinions, are attached to no particular 
party in the state. We entreat them 
earnestly to consider the ditliculrics 
of the present crisis— dillicul ties which 
have arisen not so much from any 
increasing power of the Radical fac- 
tion, as from the weakness, vacilla- 
tion, and strong personal ambition of 
the late Whig leader. No doubt it is 
an honourable and a high ambition 
which excites a statesman to aim at 
the possession of power, but the: 
honour cea’ses the moment that prin- 
ciple is abandoned. And it does ap- 
pear to us that, of late years, far too 
little attention has been paid to the 
terms of the conditions which are im- 
plied by a, Minister’s acceptance of 
office. Under our constitutional mo- 
narchy he is the servant of the 
Crown, and he is bound to bring 
forward such measures only as wilL 
tend to the dignity and the safety 
of that and the welfare of the, 
:ople ;enerally. Is it possible lor 
any one conscientiously to maintain 
that Lord John Russell has pursued 
such a course? is it not, on the con- 
trary, apparent to all, that his main 
object, and the leading thought of his 
life, has ever been the supremacy of 
his own political party V Has he not, 
in order to prolong that supremacy, 
approached repeatedly to factions 
with whose principles he had nothing 
in common, and purchased their 
temporary support on terms alike 
degrading to the giver and to the 
recipient? That is not the art of 
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u wiser than the wisdom of the wisest.” 
In other words, mob rale is to be 
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governing, at least as it was under- 
stood of old. Once let it be known 
that a Government is plastic — that it 
may be bullied, coerced, or driven 
into making terms — and its moral 
power and influence are forever gone. 
Is there any reason — we would ask 
the electors — why anj' man should 
incur such risk as must arise from the 
instalment of a Radical Ministry in 
power, solely from personal devotk a 
to the interests of my Lord John 
Russell? There may be some, who 
think that hitherto he has deserved 
well of his country. So be it: we 
have no objection that they should 
entertain such an opinion, lint this 
much Is undeniable, that however 
good Ids intentions might be, he 
neither could, nor can, command a 
majority of direct followers of his 
own : and that lie has been l«»rced to 
scramble on from point to point by 
the assistance of political antagonists, 
dexterously availing himself, at each 
sum, of the hand w hich was immedi- 
ately nearest. But this kind of course 
must always have an end. A prod 
pice lay before him ; and, as no other 
arms were open, he leaped into those 
Of Mr Cobdeu. 

If the main body of the Whigs are 
prepared to follow Lord John Bussell, 
wherever he may go. notwithstanding 
all that has passed, and ail that lie 
has indicated for the future, we. of 
course, can have no manner of objec- 
tion. But let them distinctly under- 
stand what is instore for them if they 
choose to adopt such a eomse. Many 
of them, we know, were thoroughly 
disgusted with tin* Reform Bill which 
he introduced this Session ; and did 
not hesitate to express their conviction 
that it was an unnecessary, dangerous, 
and reprehensible measure. If Lord 
John Russell returns to power, be 
must inang in a new Reform Bill far 
more democratic than the last. That 
is the condition oil which he is allowed 
to retain the nominal leadership of 
the Opposition, and from it he cannot 
depart. The Manchester party will 
not rest until they have attained their 
end. They are for no half- measures: 
they are plagued by no scruples. 
Their doctrine is, that.political power 
should be vested in the uneducated 
masses, — u the instinct of the million 
being,” according to their great oracle. 


paramount, and whatever tire majority 
Avisli to be done, must be straightway 
put into execution. Is there any 
reflecting man in the country who 
does not shudder at the thought of 
such a consummation ? — is there any 
one conversant with history wdio does 
not see to what it must necessarily 
lead? With no lack of demagogues 
to mislead and excite them, w hat part 
of the British fabric would be secure 
against the. attacks of an ignorant 
democracy? It may be true that 
Lord John Russell does not contem- 
plate this -that he would even shrink 
from ami repudiate the thought with 
horror. .But ho is not the less doing 
all in his power to forward the advance 
of anarchy. By consenting to lower 
the suffrage, he has given authority 
and significance to demands far more 
comprehensive in their scope. lie 
has indicated that the bulwark which 
he himself erected, twenty years ago, 
is not 1" be considered as permanent, 
but. merely temporary in its purpose. 
He lias begun, tike tin* foolish dike- 
builder of Holland, to tamper with 
the sea-wall of his own construction, 
heedless of the inundation which must 
follow'. 

Let the Whig- pause for a moment, 
and consider w hat are the principles 
maintained h\ the men with whom 
their leader is now' in alliance. Of 
lin*ir notions on religious ’matters it is 
diilieult to speak with accuracy. One 
large section of them consists, of rank 
Rapists, men under tl^ie control and do- 
mination of the Roman C atholic priest- 
hood, and ready to do their bidding in 
anything that may advance the supre- 
macy of a false and apostate Church. 
Another section professes to regard 
all Churches and creeds $s alike, 
maintaining, as a fundamental doc- 
trine, that Establishments ought to 
be abolished, ami religious teaching 
maintained only on the strict Voluntary 
principle. The advocates of this view 
arc of course prepared to strike down 
the Established Churches of England 
and of Scotland, to overturn the whole 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements, 
ami to confiscate ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, Another section is supremely 
indiilereut to religious teaching of auy 
kind, regarding secular education as 
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quite sufficient for all the require- 
ments of thi? people. These are the 
men who regard all opposition to 
Papal aggression as sheer bigotry 
and intolerance, who clamour for^the 
admission of Jews into one House of 
Parliament, whilst in the same breath 
they profess themselves ready to dis- 
miss the Christian prelates from the 
other. In politics they are republican, 
all except the name. But, in truth, 
it matters little what name is given to 
their creed, seeing that the principle 
which they profess is that of pure 
democracy. It is not pretended, and 
certainly they do not pretend, that if 
their scheme were carried, the House 
of Peers could continue on its present 
footing to coexist with the House of 
Commons. They admit that they 
have “ulterior objects ” — all revolu- 
tionists have — and these are left to 
our conjecture. Is then our present 
Constitution so fault}’, that the great 
body of the electors are prepared to 
risk, and to recommend a change ? 

If not, let them beware of returning 
any man w T ho will so for support Lord 
John Kussell as to act unscrupulously 
against Lord Derby. By all means 
let the measures of the present Go- 
vernment be considered with the ut- 
most rigidness and exactitude, and 
let no favour be shown to them be- 
yond what they conscientiously de- 
serve. The ordeal may be — must be, 
a severe one; but Ministers will not 
shrink from 4 it, being conscious of the 
integrity of their motives. But it is 
no part of the game of Opposition to 
allow them a fair trial, or even a fair 
hearing, if they can in anywise be 
prevented. They must, say the de- 
mocrats, be crushed — and that imme- 
diately. MrCobdcn went the length 
of counselling that they should not be 
permitted to get through the business 
of the present Session, so apprehen- 
sive was ho of the effect which an 
appeal to the constitutional feelings 
of the country might produce, lie 
aud Mr Yilliers had concocted a 
schema which they thought might 
precipitate a crisis, but it was too 
scandalously factious to admit of its 
being carried into effect. 

The late Whig Government has 
been tried, and found wanting. It 
never can be reconstituted again, and 
its old supporters are , Undoubtedly 
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released from all their tics of alle- 
giance. It will be for them to deter- 
mine whether they are to follow Lord 
John Bussell in his retreat to the 
camp of the Badicals, or continue to 
maintain those constitutional princi- 
ples which were once the boast of the 
Whig party. The question is indeed 
a serious and a momentous one. Lord 
Derby lias most clearly indicated the 
nature of the ground on which he 
stands. He does not appeal to the 
country on this or that financial 
measure — he comes forward as the 
supporter of the Protestant institu- 
tions of the realm, aud as the deter- 
mined opponent of a designing and 
encroaching democracy. What sound 
Protestant, or true lover of his 
country, can be indifferent to such 
an appeal? 

We have been thus particular in 
noticing the state of parties, because 
we observe that various underlings of 
the late Government are canvassing 
constituencies, especially in Scotland, 
in rather an artful manner. They 
keep out of sight altogether the fact 
of the Chesham Place alliance. They 
arc as unwilling to allude to that treaty 
as to the notorious Lichfield House 
compact, when the Whigs bartered 
religious principle, for Boman Catho- 
lic support. Now, this may be very 
convenient for those gentlemen ; but, 
we presume, the electors will agree 
with us in thinking that the sooner 
they can arrive at a distinct under- 
standing upon such points the better. 
It is all very well to talk of “judi- 
cious and timely reform,” but the 
orator who uses such terms should 
go a little further, and explain to his 
audience the exact nature of the re- 
form which he contemplates. Be- 
cause, if Lord John Bussell’s abortive 
Bill is not to be introduced again, 
but, iu the event of his resumption 
of office, another, revised by Mr Cob- 
den, and approximating to the full 
requirements of the Manchester poli- 
ticians, is to be tabled instead — it 
would be as well to know how far the 
liberality of honourable candidates 
will permit them to advance. Also, 
it would be a curious and not unpro- 
fitable subject of inquiry whether they 
still hold themselves to be bound by 
the acts of their parliamentary leader ? 
If they attended the meeting at Chcs- 
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ham Place, they must be held as con- 
senting parties to the Cobden com- 
pact ; if they did not, it might not be 
useless to ask who is their leader, 
and what line of policy do they intend 
to pursue ? It is a good thing to hear 
the abstract opinions of political sol- 
diers and subalterns ; but in these 
times, it is much more instructive to 
learn the name of the captain of then 
troop. None of the gentlemen to 
whom w T e arc alluding are likely to 
originate measures — they must be 
contented to take the word of com- 
mand from others. If, therefore, they 
remain, and intend to remain, follow- 
ers of Lord John Russell, they form 
part of that grand army of which Mr 
Cobden is a general of division, if not 
something higher. They have pro- 
nounced for the democracy, and as 
democrats they should accordingly be 
viewed. 

It would be exceedingly instructive 
if we could exact from each candidate 
a distinct definition of the meaning 
which he attaches to the term 11 Libe- 
ral principles.” We observe from the 
Edinburgh newspapers that a gentle- 
man, professing liberal principles,” 
proposes to contest the representation 
of the Moutrosu burghs with Mr 
Joseph Hume — the inference being, 
that the principles of the said Joseph 
are not sulliciently liberal ! Then, at 
Paisley, a candidate recommended by 
the same Joseph Hume, and that 
superlative twaddler Sir Joshua 
Walmsloy, comes forward, on 44 libe- 
ral principles,” to oppose Mr Ilas- 
tic, whom we have hitherto been 
accustomed to regard as rather in 
advance of the Whigs. The Radicals 
of Perth did not think Mr Fox Manle 
44 liberal ” enough for them, since they 
brought forward an opponent in the 
person of a certain Mr Gilpin ; and 
now that Mr Maule has succeeded to 
the peerage, the gentleman who next 
solicits the suffrages of the Fair City 
in his pluze, must make up his mind 
to compare his 44 liberal principles ” 
with those of the Gilpin. Not long 
ago a well-known Whig citizen and 
civic functionary of Edinburgh de- 
clared himself opposed to any further 
extension of the suffrage, thereby 
intimating his dissent from the prin- 
ciple of Lord John Russell’s Rill ; 
and yet, at a meeting lately held 


for the purpooC of selecting a candi- 
date, this same individual moved 
a resolution to the effect that tho 
candidate ought to be a man profess- 
ing 44 liberal opinions ! ” Really there 
is something ludicrous and intensely 
absurd in this general employment of 
a phrase which can be made to mean 
almost anything. Is a man in favour 
of a republic, abolition of the House 
of Peers, suppression of the Church, 
and repudiation of the national debt ? 
Then he is undoubtedly a man of 
44 liberal principles.” Is he merely 
for household suffrage, electoral divi- 
sions, vote by ballot, and triennial 
parliaments ? lie is likewise of 
44 liberal principles.” Is he a thick - 
and-thiu supporter of Lord John 
Russell, having held a place under 
the late Government ? Who so ready 
as lie to lay claim to 44 liberal princi- 
ples.” Does he wish the separation 
of Church and State? “Liberal" 
again. Does he back up the Papacy 
in their insolent attempts at aggres- 
sion, and defend the grant of May- 
nooth ? He does so on 44 liberal prin- 
ciples.” Does he wish to see the 
Jews in Parliament ? He vindicates 
that wish on the score of 44 liberal 
principles.” Now', surely, unless logic 
is an art as lying as that of chiro- 
mancy, it cannot be that all the men 
holding such conflicting opinions are 
entitled to the name of Liberals, or to 
claim credit to themselves ’for enter- 
taining “liberal opinions.” If so, 
who is illiberal ? But it is not w orth 
while to comment further upon a point 
so very obvious as this. If Liberalism 
means contemplated overthrow and 
anarchy, we make the gentlemen who 
profess such principles as welcome 
to their title as was the late Thomas 
Paine, when lie too arrogated Jo him- 
self, in his isolation, the name of 
Liberal. If it means adherence to 
the principles of the Constitution, love 
of social order, and regard for the wel- 
fare of the general body of the people, 
wc fear that w*c must deny the name 
to a good many of those who claim it. 

Ouc miserable feature in the con- 
duct of sonic of these soi-disant Libe- 
ral candidates, especially the new ones, 
is their extreme avidity to sw r allow 
any pledge that may be proposed, 
provided that, by so doing, they can 
secure the suffrages of some inconsi- 
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derable fraction of the electors. Their 
addresses are not deliberate exposi- 
tions of tlieir own formed opinions, 
but are framed upon another and very 
liberal principle. They endeavour to 
ascertain the points of doctrine which 
are supposed to be the most popular 
with the constituency whom they are 
ambitious to represent, and they i<3ue 
their manifestoes accordingly. If any- 
thing has been omitted, or if the}’ 
have not gone far enough, ail oppor- 
tunity is usually afforded them to 
make up for that deficiency at the 
first meeting of the electors — so called 
by courtesy, for in many cases there 
arc not half-a-dozen electors, besides 
those on the platform, in the room. 
Such meetings are invariably attended 
by the busy-bodies of the place — 
radical cobblers, church-rate martyrs, 
philosophical barbers, and perhaps 
one or two specimens of that most 
loathsome of all animals, the dirty 
dandy. Here the candidate is ex- 
pected to go through. his lacings, and 
to answer every question which inso- 
lence can suggest, or ignorance render 
unintelligible. No matter: — as our 
friend is a member of the u Liberal 
party,” he call safely expand his con- 
science to any extent which may be 
required ; and the decisive and prompt 
manner in which he frequently dis- 
poses of the most knotty points of 
social and political economy, is de- 
lightful and edifying. Without ever 
having read a single page on the. sub- 
ject, he is quite ready to reconstruct 
the Currency, apd pledges himself to 
bring in a bill to that effect, at the 
request of a snuffy dealer in ginger- 
bread, who never had credit for live 
pounds in his life, and who has 
just made application for a cestsio 
honor my. An individual in fustian, 
evidently in the last stage of delirium 
tremens , after a hiccupped harangue 
on ecclesiastical rapacity, demands 
from him his thoughts upon Church 
Establishments in general ; and the 
liberal candidate at once under- 
takes to have them all suppressed. 
If his opinions on the subject of Na- 
tional Education aift somewhat vague, 
the fault lies with p c respectable non- 
elector, who could liot frame his ques- 
tion so as to render it intelligible. 
To one earnest inquirer — a carrier — 
he premises an entire and compulsory 


stoppage of Sunday trains. To 
another — a publican — he pledges him- 
self to remove the excise duties from 
British spirits. To a third — a cab- 
man — he indicates his resolution of 
commencing a violent onslaught oil 
the Customs, so that u the poor 
man’s tobacco” may be no longer 
smoked under a sense of injustice. 
Of course he disposes very summarily 
of t he Army, Navy, and Colonies, these 
being parasitical weeds which ought 
immediately to be done away with : 
jn fact, Indore he lias done, there is 
hardly one institution, tax, custom, 
establishment, or system in the United 
Kingdom which he has not denounced 
as odious, and which he has not 
pledged himself to alter ! So con- 
venient arcs your u liberal principles” 
in adjusting themselves to the popular 
will. 

What takes place now, bad as it is. 
is but a faint typo of what would be 
enacted if democracy had the upper- 
hand ; and wo would recommend all 
those who are sceptical as to this 
matter, to attend personally some 
meeting at which a candidate is sub- 
jected to this kind of examination, 
and mark the intelligence which is 
displayed by the questioners, and the 
consistency which is exhibited in the 
replies. It is, indeed, as Mirry a spec- 
tacle as a man could wish to witness; 
and could wo suppose ii tube a retiox 
either of the mind of the electors, or 
of the settled opinions of those who 
are likely to be Liberal members of 
Parliament, the idea would inevitably 
cast a hea* y gloom over our anticipa- 
tions for the future. But the truth is, 
that the electors have little or nothing 
to do will i it ; and the great majority 
of the upstart aspirants after the 
honours of legislation will, in a month 
or so, return to their usual avoca- 
tions, probably not without an impre- 
cation on the folly which induced 
them, at the. bidding of an interested 
faction, to suspend the humble toils 
on which their daily bread depended, 
and expose themselves alike to ridi- 
cule and defeat. There are, however, 
reflections of a very serious nature 
suggested by the efforts which the 
Radical party are making for the in- 
troduction of organic changes, which 
ought not to^bc lightly passed over. 

Why is it* that certain parties arc 
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now, more than heretofore, engaged 
in getting up a cry for reform and 
extension of suffrage ? Why is it 
that some men, ostensibly belonging 
to the Whig party, who, a year or 
two ago, held such views in utter 
detestation, have declared themselves 
favourable to the movement? Has 
anything been done to curtail the 
popular privileges — to take away from 
the people any portion of the power 
which they previously possessed — to 
curtail the liberty of the press — or in 
any way to trench upon the rights 
which are common to every subject ? 
Has there been any tyranny on the 
part of the Crown — any audible com- 
plaint against the acts of the House 
of Peers ? Nothing of the kind. Has, 
then, the House of Commons failed in 
the fulfilment of its duty ? That 
averment can hardly be made, with 
consistency at least, by any member 
ot the Liberal party, since they have 
made it their boast that, at the pre- 
sent moment, they are in possession 
of a majority in the Lower House, 
and have taken credit to themselves 
for magnanimity in allowing Lord 
Derby's Ministry to exist, as they 
say, by sufferance, until the ordinary 
business of the Session is completed. 
What, then, can bo the motive for the 
change which is now so loudly urged? 
It is simply this : The Liberal party 
are aware that they no longer possess 
the confidence of the country, and 
they hope, by rousing a new and 
formidable agitation, to divert the 
public mind into another channel, ami 
prevent it from dwelling upon the 
injuries which they have inflicted upon 
1 he industrious classes of the nation. 
How otherwise can we account for 
this sudden and violent mania for 
extending the suffrage, which is ap- 
parent. in the election speeches of most 
of the Liberal candidate Mark the 
inconsistency of these men. They 
tell us — no matter whether falsely or 
not — that the country never was in a 
state of greater prosperity than now, 
and that such has been the fruit of 
their earnest and triumphant efforts. 
Very well. If it be so, what reason 
can be urged for making any organic 
change? Are not the prosperity and 
the welfare of a nation, and that con- 
tent which, as we are told, reigns 
among the working-classes, the surest 


proofs that tl e Constitution is working 
admirably ; and would it'not, in that 
case, be utter madness to alter its 
arrangement? Yet such is the di- 
lemma in which the Liberals, including 
I iOrd John Russell, are placed. They 
dare not aver that the country is not 
prospering, seeing that, for many 
years, they have had it all their own 
way, and that any statement of the 
kind would be tantamount to a cen T 
sure passed upon themselves. On 
the contrary, they avow prosperity in 
the highest degree, and yet they are 
clamouring for a change, which cannot 
improve, but may possibly imperil it! 

They cannot say that they demand 
extension of the suffrage because the 
acts of another Ministry might possi- 
bly endanger the prosperity which 
they assume to exist. Both the Ra- 
dicals and Lord John Russell had de- 
clared for extension of the suffrage 
long before Lord Derby was sum- 
moned to take office. They were quite 
as keen for organic change at the time 
when they tafnntingly told us that 
Protection was coffined and buried for 
ever, as they are now when they be- 
hold it in life and motion. Nor can 
they reasonably suppose that a cry 
for extended suffrage will be generally 
acceptable to the great body of the 
present electors, who are jealous 
enough of the privileges which they 
have so long possessed, ami are by no 
means disposed to part with them, or 
to be swamped by the uneducated 
rabble. We are loath to suppose that 
any, beyond the worst and most un- 
principled agitators of the Manchester 
rump, are base enough to hope in 
their hearts that they may succeed in 
exciting popular tumult and disturb- 
ance. We shall not consult Mr 
HoebucVs History of the Who/ Minis- 
try for any similar passages In former 
days— wo content ourselves with the 
assurance that uo disposition of the 
kind exists anywhere. Therefore, 
after looking at the subject in all its 
bearings, we are constrained '.o come 
to the conclusion, that all this talk 
about reform on the part of the Libe- 
rals has its origin in a sincere and not 
unnatural desire to mislead the people 
of this country, and to withdraw their 
attention from those matters in which 
they are immediately and most deeply 
interested. 
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The advocates of that system which 
has been dominant for several years, 
.although its introduction is of an 
older date, are, of course, loud in its 
praise, and claim for it the credit of 
full and triumphant success. We do 
not deny that their system has, in the 
mean time, had the effect of cheapen- 
ing commodities, though not in the 
ratio which they predicted. The 
price of the loaf, of sugar, and of va- 
rious other articles commonh r termed 
“ of first necessity,” is lowered ; and 
we may fairly acknowledge that to 
many this not only appears, but is, a 
valuable boon. For, undoubtedly, 
if wc could procure all the articles 
'which we consume at a far lower 
rate than before, retaining, at the 
same time, our incomes undiminislied, 
we should each of us be immense 
gainers — we might cither work less, 
and continue to live as formerly, or we 
might work as formerly, and gradually 
accumulate a capital ; but if, in pro- 
jiortion to the cheapness of commodi- 
ties, our incomes equally diminish, 
then it is not easy to see wherein the 
advantage lies. 

It is obvious, then, that at least one 
class of persons — those who are in the 
receipt of fixed incomes — must profit 
materially by any system which in- 
duces the cheapening of commodities. 
The mere annuitant can now live 
more comfortably than before ; but as 
annuitants do not constitute a very 
large class of the community, and as 
they necessarily must derive their in- 
comes from the product of internal 
labour, we apprehend that, in treating 
of such questions, it is proper to look 
directly to the working and produc- 
tive classes. We do not intend to 
argue over again points which we 
have repeatedly discussed in previous 
articles ; our object just now is to 
show that these pretended Liberals 
have reason on their side in wishing 
to escape from a calm and deliberate 
Investigation of the consequences of 
their lauded policy. 

Wo are told by them that the 
working-classes never were so com- 
fortable as they are just now. If wc 
believed this, and Relieved also that 
the comfort could m permanent — be- 
cause both points of belief are neces- 
sary before any one can be convinced 
of the excellence of their system — wc 


should submit to the deep degrada- 
tion of acknowledging, in silence and 
tears, our conversion to the tenets 
of the men of Manchester. But, 
unfortunately, we believo nothing of 
the kind — nay, we know that the 
contrary is the fact ; and, first, let 
us try to understand, if possible, the 
meaning of the Free-Traders. 

We need not complicate the ques- 
tion as to what the working-classes 
.are, by insisting that every man who 
depends for his support upon his own 
exertions belongs to that order. 
Heaven knows that the pen is often- 
times a more toilsome implement than 
the shuttle or the spade ; and, al- 
though wc cannot say that we ever 
had a fancy to try our hand at the 
loom, we would have no objection, on 
occasion, to take a turn at trenching. 
By the working-classes, we under- 
stand those who are engaged in me- 
chanical toil — in tilling the earth, 
cultivating its products, raising and 
smelting its minerals, producing fa- 
brics from raw materials, and assisting 
the operations of commerce and ma- 
nufactures in an endless variety of 
ways. They are distinguished from 
the capitalist in this, that they labour 
with their hands, and that labour is 
their sole inheritance. 

That ’it is the first duty of every 
Government to guard and protect 
that class, has been our invariable 
doctrine. In them the motive strength 
of Britain lies. Machinery is of man’s 
invention — the human frame is the 
work of God alone, animated by llis 
breath, and must not be treated as a 
machine. They may be called upon 
— as all of us are called upon — to 
contribute some portion of their labour 
for the maintenance of our national 
institutions, which have undeniably 
exempted us from those terrible cala- 
mities by which almost every other 
state in Europe lias been visited. A 
bad system of the entaiiment of state 
debts, commenced more than a hun- 
dred and sixty years ago by a mo- 
narch who came over to this country 
as a Liberator, has increased the 
national burdens, and occasioned a 
further tax upon labour. Yet, never- 
theless, it is undeniable that the con- 
dition of the British labourer, in every 
department of industry, 1ms been for.a 
long time superior to that of liis fellow 
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in any other European country. The 
men of the working-classes are, though 
they may not know it, possessed of 
enormous power. Wronged they can- 
not be, except by their own consent, 
and as victims of delusion; for the 
sympathy of the intelligence of the 
country is with them, and so is that 
of the higher orders. To all who 
have true nobility of soul, the rights 
of the working man are sacred ; and 
when that ceases to be the case, the 
days of the aristocracy are numbered. 

But why is it that the condition of 
the British labourer has been superior 
to that of his foreign equal? That is 
indeed a consideration of the* very 
greatest importance ; and it would be 
well if statistical compilers and poli- 
tical economists had set themselves 
seriously to consider u the reason 
why,” instead of simply noting the 
fact. We have read a good many 
volumes — more than we care to enu- 
merate — written by gentlemen of that 
class, but we never have been able to 
iind any intelligible explanation of 
that phenomenon. Yet surely it is a 
remarkable one. This country is, in 
respect of its population, far more 
heavily burdened than any of the 
leading states of Europe — it has not 
the climatic advantages of some of 
them — and it can scarcely be said to 
produce the precious metals. Its 
exports, though undoubtedly large, 
were, and are, as nothing to the 
quantity produced, intended for the 
home consumption. It lias been com- 
puted. from an investigation of the 
census taken in 18*11, that not much 
more than half a million of people, 
the population being then nearly 
twenty seven millions, were employed 
in the manufacture of articles for the 
foreign trade.* 

It may be useful here to mention 
that, according to one Jorcign statis- 
tical authority, Schnabel, the propor- 
tion of taxes paid yearly by each 
individual in Great Britain, France, 
and Prussia, was in the following 
ratio: — 


France, . . . • . 11§ 

Prussia, .... 54 

And the comparative rate of agri- 
cultural wages is stated thus by Rau, 
in his Lchrbuch der PolitUchen Oeko- 
nomic : — 

s. . D. 

Great Britain, (average,) 1 6 

France, (do*) . 1 0* 

East Prussia, . . . 0 4 r* 

These figures, of course, may be 
slightly inaccurate, but they are sulii- 
cient to show the great variation, 
both iu taxation and wages, which 
prevails in the three countries which 
are here specified ; and we have no 
reason to believe that, during the few 
years which have elapsed since these 
calculations were made, any material 
difference in proportion has taken 
place. A similar discrepancy pre- 
vails in wages of every kind. For 
example, Mr Porter tells us that in 
Wurtemberg the wages of the artisans 
in towns are from Is. 8d. to 4s. 2d. 
per week ; that" in Bavaria 44 labourers 
are paid at the rate of 8d. per day in 
the country, and from 8d. to Is. 4d. 
in the towns;” and that in Saxony 
44 a man employed in Ins loom, work- 
ing very diligently from Monday 
morning until Saturday night, from 
live o'clock in the morning until dusk, 
and even at times with a lamp, liis 
wife assisting him in finishing and 
taking him the work, could not pos- 
sibly earn more than 20 groschen 
(2s/ fid. sterling) per week.” We 
might have added many other in- 
stances to these, but we judge it to 
be unnecessary. We quote them 
simply for the purpose of showing 
that labour in Britain, if heavily 
taxed, was better remunerated than 
elsewhere. 

Now, why was it better •remune- 
rated? That is — after all that has been 
said and written on the subject, and 
Eolus-bags of oratory, and hundreds 
of thousands of reams of paper have 
been expended on it. — the question, 
upon the solution of which the merit 


* Mr Spackman, in his Analysis of the Occupations of the People, states the whole 
number of persons employed in manufactures of every kind at 1,440, .008 ; the total 
annual value of their productiou in 1841, at . . . XI 07,1 04,21)2 

Whereof, for the Home Trade, . , XT 28,600,000 

For the Foreign Trade, . 58,584,29*2 


187,134,292 
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of the rival systems depends. It was 
better remunerated in this way — be- 
cause in Great Britain there has been 
a far greater outlay of capital in every 
department and branch of industry, 
than has been made in any other 
country of the world. With us, land 
lias been reclaimed, and brought under 
tillage, which elsewhere would have 
been left in a state of nature. At an 
immense cost the difficulties of climate 
have been overcome, and the soil 
rendered productive, and capable of 
sustaining an increased number of 
inhabitants. We must go back farther 
than the memory of the present gene- 
ration can reach, in order to appre- 
ciate the vast nature of the improve- 
ments which were so effected. Since 
the commencement of the present 
century, very nearly four millions of 
acres, in England alone, have been 
brought into cultivation under the 
luclosure Acts, besides all that has 
been effected by private enterprise — 
and it is probable that amount im- 
mensely exceeds the other — on land 
held by a simple tenure. Eighty 
years ago, the greater part of the sur- 
face of whatare nowour best cultivated 
counties, was covered with heath and 
ling, and of course wholly unproduc- 
tive. It was from this outlay of 
capital in the cultivation of the soil 
that the rapid growth of our towns, 
and the great increase of our manu- 
factures, tovk their rise. The latter 
cannot precede — it must always fol- 
low the other. The country supplied 
the towns with food, and the towns 
in turn supplied the country with 
manufactures. Such being the case, 
it is evident that the prosperity of 
either interest depended greatly upon 
the circumstances of the other. If 
agriculture was depressed, from what- 
ever cause, there was no longer the 
same demand as. formerly for manu- 
factures ; if manufactures were de- 
pressed, the agriculturist suffered in 
hia turn. But in reality, except from 
ove~- trading, and a competition 
pushed to an extent which has affect- 
ed the national interest, it is difficult 
to understand lnov a depression in 
manufactures for He home trade could 
take piace, cxee/it through and in 
consequence of agricultural calamity. 
The home demand was remarkably 
steaefy, and could be calculated upon 


with almost a certainty of return. It 
was reserved for the enlightened eco- 
nomists of our age to discover that 
the interests of agriculture and manu- 
factures were not harmonious. Such, 
clearly, was not the theory of our 
forefathers. The Book of Common 
Prayer contains a form of thanks- 
giving for a good harvest — it has 
none for a year of unusual export and 
import. 

We must not, however, pass over 
without notice, the circumstances 
which led to the extraordinary deve- 
lopment of industry and enterprise in 
Great Britain, in every department. 
Without consumers, it is quite evi- 
dent that agriculture could not have 
advanced with such rapid stride** 
and it is important that there should 
be no misunderstanding on this mat- 
ter* The possession of a hundred or 
a thousand acres of land is of little 
value unless the owner can command 
a remunerative market for his pro- 
duce; nor will he cultivate his land 
to the utmost unless he has the assur- 
ance of such a market, it is all very 
well to say, that, by the expenditure 
of a certain sum of money, such and 
such an amount of crops may be 
reared on each acre; — that is a mere 
feat of agricultural chemistry, such as 
Mr Huxtable offered to undertake 
upon pure sand with the assistance of 
pigs’ dung; but the real and only 
question is — will the return meet the 
outlay V Without some unusual and 
extraordinary cause to increase the 
number of consumers, it is clear to us 
that the progress of agriculture must 
have been comparatively slow; and 
accordingly, we tiud that cause in the 
Continental war, which continued for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and which 
has effected such might y changes — the 
end of which is not yet apparent - in 
the social pos^iori of Great Britain. 

To maintain that war, the resources 
of this country were taxed to the ut- 
most. So great were the demand#, 
that they could not possibly have been 

met but for two things one being the 

result of internal arrangement, aud 
the other arising from external cir- 
cumstances. The first, of these was the 
suspension of cash payments, and the 
extension, or rather creation, of cre- 
dit, arising from an unlimited paper 
currency. The second was the mono- 
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poly of the foreign markets, which we 
engrossed, in virtue of our naval 
supremacy. No writer on the social 
state of Britain, even at the present 
hour, ami no political economist who 
does not specially refer to these two 
circumstances, are worth consulting. 
Better put their volumes into the fire, 
than discuss effects without regard to 
their antecedent cause. 

It may be that the extent to which 
that unlimited currency was pushed, 
lias since had disastrous results. If 
unwisely permitted without control or 
regulation, it was, as we think, con- 
tracted in a manner even more un- 
wise ; and the practical consequence 
has been an enormous addition to the 
weight of the public debt. But with- 
out a currency of very large extent — 
without the credit which that currency 
created — (. Jreat Britain could not have 
continued the struggle so long, nor 
brought it to a triumphant issue. It 
was this that stimulated both agricul- 
ture and manufactures, the latter 
having, in addition, the inestimable 
privilege of the command of the mar- 
kets of the world, without any inter- 
ference of a rival. Reclaimed fields 
and new manufactories were the pro- 
duels of that period ; and unquestion- 
ably there never was an era in our 
history when prosperity appeared 
to be more generally diffused. If 
prices were high, so were wages. 
Km ploy in cut was plentiful, because 
improvement was progressing on every 
side, and no jealousy existed between 
the manufacturer and the agricultur- 
ist.. During fifteen years, from 1801 
to 1815, the average annual quantity 
of wheat and wheat -Hour imported 
to this country was only 60(1,000 
quarters. 

.Perhaps it may be. instructive here 
to quote the words of an acute ob- 
server in 1810, regarding the im- 
provements which had taken place, 
before any check occurred. The 
writer of the historical summary in 
the Edinburgh Annual Jin/ ft ter for 
that year thus expresses himself:— 

During the continuance of the last 
war, many things b:id a coii.spircd to stimu- 
late to the highest extent the exertions 
of every class of the people of England. 
Out off by the decrees of Buonaparte 
from direct intercourse with some of 
the richest countries of Europe, the policy 


which England had adopted in revenge 
of this exclusion, had' greatly increased 
the action of those many circumstances 
which naturally tended towards render- 
ing her the greater rather the sole entre- 
pot, of the commerce of the world. In 
her the whole of that colonial trade which 
had formerly been sufficient to enrich, 
not her alone, but France and Holland 
also, had now centred. The inventive 
zeal of her manufacturers had gone on 
from year to year augmenting and im- 
proving brandies of industry, in which, 
even before, she had been without a rival. 
The increase of manufactures had been 
attended with a perpetual increase in the 
demand for agricultural produce, and the 
events of the two years of scarcity (as 
they were called) lent an additional 
spring to the motion of those whose busi- 
ness it was to meet this demand. The 
increase which took place in the agricul- 
tural improvements of the island, was 
such as had never before been equalled in 
any similar period of time. Invention 
fol lowed i n vent ion , for economising labour, 
and increasing production ; till through- 
out no inconsiderable part of the whole 
empire the • of the country was 
changed. c It may safely be said,’ asserted 
Mr Brougham , 4 that without at all com- 
prehending the waste lands wholly added 
to the productive tenantry of the island, 
not perhaps that two blades of gra.-s now’ 
grow where one only grew before, but 
certainly that five grow where four 
used to be ; and that this kingdom, which 
foreigners were wont to taunt as a mere 
manufacturing and trading country, in- 
habited by a shopkeeping. nation, is, in 
reality, for its size, by far the greatest 
agricultural state in the world 

Contrary, perhaps, to the general 
expectation, the close of the war and 
the return of peace operated disas- 
trously upon the internal interests of 
the country. Though the manufac- 
turing energies of the Continent had 
been checked, its agriculture was ready 
and available ; and accordingly, no 
sooner were the ports opened than 
prices fell at an alarming rate. The 
result was not only immediate agri- 
cultural distress in Britain, but the 
greatest depression in every branch 
of manufacture connected with the 
home trade.. The agricultural dis- 
tress needs no explanation. The vast 
improvements on land had been made 
with borrowed money ; and when 
prices went; down, the proprietor too 
often found himself unable from his 
rents to pay the bare interest of the 
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money expended. Yet, had these 
improvements not taken place, how 
could Britain have continued the 
struggle so long — how could her 
manufacturing population have been 
fed ? These are questions never con- 
sidered now, especially by those agi- 
tators who revile the landlords, or 
rather the Legislature, for the imposi- 
tion of the Corn Laws ; but the truth 
is, that, unless the corn duty had been 
then imposed, England must, within 
a very few years, either have exhi- 
bited the humiliating spectacle of a 
bankrupt and ruined state, or been 
plunged in revolution. The .distress 
rapidly spread to the manufacturers — 
for example, those engaged in the 
silk trade, and the iron and coal- 
workers of Staffordshire and Wales. 
The fall in the price of corn produced 
its natural effect by limiting the con- 
sumption of everything else ; and, as 
if to crown the calamity, the export- 
ing manufacturers, in their eagerness 
for gain, committed precisely the 
same blunder, from the effects of 
which they are now suffering so 
severely ; and by creating a glut in the 
Continental markets, they both anni- 
hilated their owjn profits, and excited 
such an alarm in foreign governments 
as to give rise to a system of pro- 
hibitory duties, which continues to the 
present hour. Then followed the 
resumption of cash payments, with 
all Its train of ruin — a measure which, 
whether necessary or not hi principle, 
could not have been carried but for 
the existence of a corn law, which 
in some degree mitigated its pressure. 

In a country so loaded with debt 
as ours, it is in vain to talk, as Lord 
John Russell lately did, of a u natural 
price.” The term, indeed, has no 
kind of significance under any circum- 
stances ; and we are perfectly certain 
that the noble lord, when he em- 
ployed it, was not attempting to 
clothe a distinct idea in words. Ho 
found the phrase somewhere — per- 
haps borrowed it from the Economist 
— ari used it, because ho thought it 
sounded well. If he could reduce the 
price of all commodities here to the 
level of that which j^evaiks in a Con- 
tinental country — M consummation 
which appears to bo contemplated 
and desired by the Free-Traders — the 
result would necessarily be a like dc- 


cadence of our wealth — not accom- 
panied, however, by a relaxation of 
our present burdens. The high wages 
which the working-classes receive in 
this country, contrasted with the low 
wages which arc given elsewhere, de- 
pend upon the return which is yielded 
to the capitalist who calls their labour 
into being. Now, let us sec what 
effect depression in any one great 
branch of industry exercises upon the 
working- classes, who are not imme- 
diately dependent upon it for their 
subsistence. 

This involves one of the most 
curious’ phenomena in economical 
science. When an interest is de- 
pressed, it does not always happen — 
especially in the first stage of depres- 
sion — that the labourers attached to 
that interest feel immediately the con- 
sequences of the decline. Agricultural 
wages, for example, do not fluctuate 
according to the price of wheat. The 
retrenchment which becomes neces- 
sary in consequence of lessened re- 
turns is usually effected, in the first 
instance at least, by curtailment of 
personal expenditure on the part of 
the cultivator — by abstinence from 
purchases, not necessary indeed, but 
convenient — and by that species of 
circumspect, but nameless thrift, 
which, at the end of a year, makes 
a very considerable difference in 
the amount of tradesmen’s bills. 
This kind of retrenchment is the 
easiest, the safest, and the most 
humane ; and it is not until the 
depression becomes so great as to 
render other and more stringent 
modes of economising necessary, that 
the agricultural labourer is actually 
made to feel liis entire dependence 
upon the land, and the interest which 
lie has in its returns. The small 
tradesmen and dealers in the country 
and market towns are usually the 
first to discern what is called the 
pressure of the times. They find 
that the farmers are no longer taking 
from them the same quantity of 
goods as before ; that their stocks, 
especially of the more expensive 
articles, remain on their hands un- 
sold ; and that there is no demand 
for novelties. If the depression goes 
so far as to necessitate a diminution 
of rental, then the same econotn}\ 
but on a wider scale, is practised 
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by the landlord. Expensive luxu- 
ries are given up, establishments 
contracted, and the town’s-peoplc 
begin to complain of a dull sea- 
son, for which they find it impos- 
sible to account, seeing that money 
is declared to be cheap. All this 
reacts upon the artisans very severe- 
ly ; because in towns labour has a 
far less certain tenure than in the 
country ; and when there is a cessa- 
tion of demand, workmen, however 
skilled, are not only liable, but 
certain to be dismissed. If the 
shopkeeper cannot get his goods off 
his hands, the manufacturer need not 
expect to prevail upon him to give 
any farther orders. The demand 
upon the mills becomes slack, and 
the manufacturer, finding that there 
is no immediate prospect of revival, 
considers it his duty to have recourse 
to short time. 

This is precisely what has been 
going on for the last two years. 
Landlords and farmers have curtailed 
their expenditure in consequcnec of 
the great fall of prices ; and the 
parties who have actually suffered 
the most are the tradesmen with 
whom they commonly deal, and the 
artisans in their employment. It 
is impossible to affect materially the 
gigantic interest of agriculture with- 
out striking a heavy blow at the 
prosperity of home manufactures ; 
and unfortunately these manufactures, 
or at least many branches of them, 
are now liable to foreign competi- 
tion. If it should be allowed that 
this is a true statement of the case — 
and we cannot see how it can be 
controverted — then it will appear 
that the working- classes, the vast 
majority of whom are engaged in 
producing for the home market, have 
lost largely in employment if they 
have gained by cheaper food. 

And it is most remarkable, that in 
proportion as food has become cheap 
in this country, so has emigration 
increased. That is apparently one 
of the strangest features of the whole 
case. What contentment can there 
be in a nation when the people are 
deserting their nativo soil by hun- 
dreds of thousands?* They did not 
do so while the other system was in 
operation. Whatever were the faults 
of Protection, it did not give rise to 


scenes like the following, which we 
find quoted in the Economist of 17th 
April, as if it were something rather 
to be proud of than otherwise. The 
pious editor entitles it 44 The Exodus.” 
Certainly he and his friends have 
made Ireland the reverse of a land 
flowing with milk and honey : — 

%t The flight of the population from 
the south is thus described by the Clonmel 
Chronicle : — f The tide of emigration has 
set iu this year more strongly than ever 
it has within our memories. During the 
winter months, we used to observe soli- 
tary groups wending their way towards 
the sea-coast, but since the season open- 
ed, (and a most beautiful one it is,) 
these groups have been literally swelled 
into shoals, and, travel what road you 
may, you will find upon it strings of cars 
and drays, laden with women and chil- 
dren and household stuffs, journeying 
onward, their final destination being 
America. In all other parts of the 
country it is the same. At every station 
along the rail, from Goold’s Cross to 
Sail ins, the third-class carriages receive 
their quota of ^emigrants. The Grand 
Canal passage* boats, from Shannon har- 
bour to Sallins, appear every morning 
at their accustomed hour, laden down 
with emigrants and their luggage, on 
their way to Dublin, andjthence to Liver- 
pool, whence they take shipping for 
America.’ ” 

And yet this wholesale expatria- 
tion is so far from appearing a disas- 
trous sign, that it does not even ex- 
cite a word of comment from the 
cold-blooded man of calculations. 
Truly there arc various points of 
similarity between the constitution 
of the Free-Trader rfhd the frog! 

Remarkable undoubtedly it is, and 
to be remarked and remembered in 
all coming estimates of the character 
and ability of the men, styling them- 
selves statesmen, whose measures have 
led to the frightful depopulation of a 
part of the British Empire. Remark- 
able it is, but not to be wondered at, 
seeing that the stfrne thing must 
occur in every instance where a great 
branch of industry is not only checked, 
but rendered unprofitable. Succeed- 
ing generations will hardly believe 
that it was the design of the Whigs 
and the Free-Traders to feed the Irish 
people with foreign grain, and so pro- 
mote their prosperit}*, at a time when 
their sole wealth was derived from 
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agricultural produce. Just fancy 
a scheme fpr promoting the pros- 
perity of Newcastle by import- 
ing to it coals to be sold at half 
the price for which that article is at 
present delivered at the pit-mouth! 
Conceive to yourselves the ecstasy 
which would prevail in Manchester if 
Swiss calicoes were brought there to 
be vended at rates greatly lower than 
arc now charged by the master manu- 
facturers ! Undoubtedly the people 
of Newcastle and the operatives of 
Manchester would in that case pay 
less than formerly both for fuel and 
clothing — both of them “ first articles 
of necessity ; ” but we rather imagine 
that no long time would elapse before 
there were palpable symptoms of a 
very considerable emigration. And 
lest, in their grand reliance in a mo- 
nopoly of coals and cottons, the Free- 
Traders should scoff at our parallels as 
a l togeth e r v ision ary, w e ch al len ge t h e m 
to make a trial in a case which is not 
visionary. Let them take off' the manu- 
facturing protective, duties it hick still, 
exist , and try the effect of that measure 
upon Birmingham , Sheffield , and Pais- 
ley. Of course they know better than 
to accept any such challenge ; but we 
warn the. manufacturers — ami Jet 
them look to it in time — that the day 
is rapidly drawing near when all 
these duties must be repealed, unless 
justice is done to the other suffering 
interests. IT they persist in asking 
Free Trade* and iu refusing all equi- 
valents or reparation for the. mischief 
they have done, they shall hare Free 
Trade , m;r kn tiki:. Then we shall 
see whether they- — with all their ma- 
chinery, all their ingenuity, and all 
their capital — with all their immu- 
nity from burdens which are imposed 
upon other classes — with all the stim- 
ulus given to them by the income- 
tax, now levied since 1H42, in order 
that taxes weighing on the manufac- 
turing interest might be repealed — 
can compete on open terms in the 
ho>ie market with the manufacturers 
of the Continent. Do not let them 
deceive themselves ; that reckoning 
is nigh at hand.#. They must be con- 
tent to accept jpthe measure with 
which they havfe meted to others ; 
and* we tell them fairly, that they 
need not hope that this subject will 
be ^ny longer overlooked. Not one 


rag of protection can be left to manu- 
factures of any kind , whether made 
up or not , if Free Trade is to be the 
commercial principle of the country. 
If so, the principle must be universally 
rccoguised. 

What is now taking place in Ire- 
land, must, ere long, we are convinced, 
take place in Britain. Nay, in so far 
as Scotland is concerned, the same 
symptoms are exhibited already, al- 
most in the same degree. In one 
point of view, we cannot deplore the 
emigration. If it is fated that, 
through the blindness and cupidity 
of men whose religious creed consists 
of Trade Returns, and whose sole deity 
is Mammon, the system which has 
contributed so much to the greatness 
and wealth of the nation, and which 
has created a garden out of a wilder- 
ness, is to be .abandoned for ever, it; is 
better that our people should go else- 
where, and find shelter under a 
government which, if not monarchi- 
cal, may be more paternal than their 
own. It is a bitter thing, that ex- 
patriation ; but it has been the des- 
tiny of man since the Fall. They will 
find fertile land to till in the prairies 
of the West- they will have blue 
skies above them, and a brighter sun 
than here; and, if that be :m\ conso- 
lation to them in their exile, they 
may still contribute to the suppi\ of 
food to the British mark*!, without 
paying, as they must have done had 
they continued here, their quoin, to 
the taxes of the country. But we 
must fairly confess that we feel less 
sympathy for those who go than for 
those who are compelled to linger. 
Until the home, demand is revived — 
which can only be in consequence of 
the enhanced value of home produce — 
we can see nothing but additional 
misery in store for all those artisans 
and operatives who are. unconnected 
with the foreign trade. With regard 
to that trade, we have yet to learn 
how it has prospered. Those who 
are engaged in it admit that, in spite 
of increased exports — which, bo it 
remembered, do not by any mcaus 
imply increased demand — their rea- 
sonable hopes have been disap- 
pointed ; and that in regard to the 
countries from which wc now derive 
the largest supply of corn, their ex- 
ports have materially decreased. 
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That is a symptom of no common 
significance ; for it shows that, simul- 
taneously with the increase of their 
agriculture, those countries arc fos- 
tering and extending their own ma- 
nufactures. As for the other — the 
home trade — it is, by the unanimous 
acknowledgment of onr opponents, 
daily dwindling ; and the income of 
the country — as the last returns of 
the property-tax, which do not ly 
any means disclose the whole amount 
of the deficit, have shown us — has 
fallen off six millions within the last 
two years. Were we to add the 
diminution on incomes under £150 
per annum, we have no doubt 
whatever that the loss would be 
found to amount to more than three 
times that sum. All that is so much 
lost to the retailer and home manu- 
facturer. For a time, even yet, cheap- 
ness may serve to palliate and dis- 
guise the evil ; but it cannot do so 
long. Many important brandies of 
industry, such as the iron trade, are 
in a state of extreme depression. The 
evil is not confined to the mother 
country ; ir is impoverishing the 
fairest parts of our colonial empire. 
Some of the sugar-growing colonies 
are on the verge of abandonment, 
liuioss a very different policy from 
that adopted by the Liberals is pur- 
sued and sanctioned by the people of 
this country, the catastrophe cannot 
long he delayed ; and then, perhaps, 
the British public, though too late, 
may be instructed as to the relative 
value of colonial possessions of our 
own, and those belonging to states 
which do not recognise reciprocity. 

Years ago, when the .Free-Traders 
were in the first blush of their success, 
and the minds of men were still in- 
flamed with the hot fever of specu- 
lation, the advocates of the new 
system were requested to state in 
wdiat way they proposed to employ 
that mass of labour which must 
necessarily be displaced by the sub- 
stitution of so much foreign produce 
instead of our own. They answered, 
with the joyousness of enthusiasm, 
that there would be room enough ami 
to spare in the factories for every man 
who might so be thrown out of em- 
ployment. It was not until au after 
period that the stern and dreary 
remedy of emigration was prescribed 
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and enforced — not until it had be- 
come apparent from experience that 
all their hopes of increased profit 
from foreign trade and expected re- 
ciprocity were based upon a delusion. 
Then indeed the misery which had 
been created by reckless legislation 
was exalted into a cause for triumph, 
and the Exodus of the poor from the 
land of their birth, wherein they no 
longer could find the means of labour, 
was represented as a hopeful sign of 
the future destinies of the country. 

We are very far, indeed, from 
blaming those who, at the present 
time, declare themselves averse to 
any violent changes, and who think 
that some remedy and redress may 
be given, without having recourse to 
an entire alteration of the principle 
upon which our present commercial 
policy is based. It may be that time 
is yet required before the effects of 
Free Trade can be fully felt and ap- 
preciated by some of the classes of 
this country ; and. certainly, the first 
step which ought to Lx; taken in the 
new Parliament, should be a re- 
adjustment of taxation, corresponding 
to the altered circumstances of the 
community. Of course, as this de- 
mand is founded strictly upon justice, 
it will be opposed strenuously by 
many of those who glory in their 
Liberal opinions: but we believe that 
the great bulk of the liritish people, 
whatever may be their thoughts on 
other points, have that* regard to 
justice, that they will not counte- 
nance oppression. It may be that 
the agricultural classes cannot yet 
expect to receive that measure of relief 
which they have waited aiul hoped 
for so long. The partial failure of the 
last harvest on the Continent, though 
it has not brought up prices to a 
remunerative level, lias had more 
than the effect of checking their fur- 
ther decline ; and trial circumstance, 
we are bound to admit, may have 
some influence on the minds of many 
who are slow to believe that, foreign 
importations can really affect the 
permanence of British agriculture. 
The experience of another season may 
be necessary to open their eyes. So 
far as we can gather from the opinions 
of men who are engaged in the trade, 
and who are best qualified to form a 
judgment upon such subjects, we may 
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look almost immediately for a great 
increase of importations, and a rapid 
decline of prices. The failure on the 
Continent did not extend to the 
wheat crop — it was limited to the 
rye and potatoes, the customary food 
of the peasantry; and it is now ascer- 
* tained that there is a large surplus 
of wheat ready to be thrown into our 
ports. But it would be out of place 
to discuss such points just now. 
The verdict lies with the country, 
to which Lord Derby has appealed. 
If that verdict should not be of a 
nature to enable him at once to 
apply a remedy to agricultural dis- 
tress, by the reimposition of a duty 
on corn, then we must look in the 
first instance to such a readjustment 
of burdens as shall at least give 
fair play to the cultivator of the soil. 
But there is much more than this. 
The strength of the Protective case 
lies in its universal application to all 
classes of the community ; and it is 
not we, but our opponents, who affect 
to regard it as a question in which no 
one is interested beyond the landlord 
and the tenant. We look upon it as 
of vital importance to the retailer, the 
tradesman, the artisan, and the home 
manufacturer, und to all who labour 
for them ; and it appears to us that 
the time has now arrived when a full 
and searching Parliamentary inquiry 
should bo made on the subject of the 
cheap loaf in connection with the rate 
of wages, and the prosperity of the 
home trade. Surely the Free-Traders 
can have no reason to object to this. 
They ground their case on philan- 
thropy and regard to the interest of 
the poor and labouring man, and in 
that respect wc are both agreed. 
Well then ; — if, as we think and say, 
agricultural distress, occasioned by the 
lowpriccs which have prevailed in con- 
sequence of the large importations of 
foreign corn, hasliad the effect of les- 
sening employment generally through- 
out tLe country — a position which, 
in our mind, is much strengthened 
Ly. the enormous and unprecedented 
increase of emigration — surely that 
proposition is capable of tangible proof 
or equally distort refutation. Let us 


know, from authentic sources, not 
from partial or interested assertion, 
whether, along with the cheap loaf, 
the people have had full and remu- 
nerative employment — whether the 
condition of the working- classes and 
of the home interests has been im- 
proved by the change or not. The 
inquiry undoubtedly would be an 
extended, but at the same time a 
most valuable one. It would neces- 
sarily, in order to arrive at a fair and 
thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject, embrace the present state of 
every trade as contrasted with that 
of former years — it would show us in 
what way the home market has been 
affected by what we must still be al- 
lowed to term a diminution of the means 
of the purchaser. Surely such a sub- 
ject as this is well worth the pains of 
inquiry. Parliament cannot be better 
occupied than in receiving evidence 
upon the condition of the people. 
And wc cannot rate too highly, either 
for the present or the future, the im- 
portance of such au investigation in 
checking and correcting, or, it may 
be, in confirming the doctrines of 
political economy, as they are usually 
quoted and received. 

Some, no doubt, may be interested 
in opposing such an inquiry. We 
have' little expectation that the Man- 
chester men will accede to any such 
reasonable proposal ; for, as wc have 
already said, wc regard this outcry 
of theirs for wild and sweeping reform 
simply as a ruse to withdraw the at- 
tention of the public from the disas- 
trous effects of their lauded commer- 
cial syr tern. Lord John Bussell and 
his immediate Liberal followers would 
probably oppose such an inquiry as 
impious, because casting a doubt on 
the infallibility of Whig tradition. 
But we are convinced that sensible 
and moderate men, of every shade of 
opinion, would rejoice to see this 
vexed question brought to some- 
thing like a practical test; so that, 
whatever policy England may pur- 
sue for the future, it shall at least 
have for its object that of promoting 
the welfare and the happiness of the 
people. 
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I LI i: iTltlvKNCY EXTENSION ACT 01 NATURE. 

Whoever lias examined with at- when a currency , 1 s provided adequate 
tentiou the past annals of mankind, to the wants' of men; and capable of 
m ust have become aware that the extension iiiix^> 0 rtion:«jijheirneces- 
groatest and most important -vevplu- sities; because, in shelf a ease, prices 
turns that have occurred in human are rising or* remunerative; and hid i- 
affuirs have originated in the varia- vidual effort, stimulated by tfie pros- 
tions which from time to tima.have pect of an adequate return, becomes 
taken place in the supply of the universal, and acts powerfully and 
precious medals which coukT^fep oh- decisively upon. the general welfare of 
tained for the use of man. As they society and the issue of the national 
constitute, by the universal consent of fortunes. • 

the world, the common medium of The two greatest revolutions which 
exchange and measure of value among have taken place in the annals of the 
nations, their plenty or scarcity lias species, and which have for ever left 
an immediate aiul powerful influence their traces on the fortunes of man- 
upoii the remuneration of industry kind, have arisen from the successive 
and the activity of the working- diminution and increase in the supply 
classes in all countries. Accord- of the precious metals for the use of 
ing as they are increasing or dhni- the world. There can be no doubt 
nishing, abundant or awahting, is that the decline and fall of the Roman 
the condition of the people pros- empire — so long a Ad falsely ascribed 
porous or calamitous — the national to its latter extension, plebeian sla- 
prospects bright or gloomy. No very, and patrician corruption — was 
amount of human exertion, no efforts in reality mainly owing to the failure 
of human patriotism, can sustain the in the mines of Spain and Greece, 
national fortunes for any length of from which the -precious metals in 
time, or diffuse general and enduring ancient times were chiefly* obtained, 
prosperity among the people, if the joined to the unrestricted importa- 
cxisting" medium of exchange is below tion of grain from Egypt and Libya, 
what their numbers and transactions which ruined the profit ,of the 
require ; because, in such a case, harvests and destroyed the agricul- 
prices are constantly declining, ere- ture of Italy and Greece, at once 
dit is liable to periodical and ruinous paralysing industry, and rendering 
contractions, aiul industry, on an ave- taxes overwhelming . 4 We know 
rage of years, ceases to meet with its now’ to what the failure of these 
due reward. No calamities are insu- mines, attended with such portentous 
perable, no dangers; insurmountable, results, w as ow ing. It was to the 


* See “ Fall of Rome,-’ Alison’s Emm** vol. iii. i>. 440. 
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exhaustion of the auriferous veins in 
Spain and -Greece near the surface, 
from long-continued working, and the 
extreme hardness of the rock in which 
they were imbedded farther down, 
which seems to be a general law of 
nature all over the world, * and which 
rendered working them, to any con- 
siderable depth, no longer a source of 
profit. On the other hand, the pro- 
digious start which Europe took 
during the' sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and which has implanted 
the European race for ever in the 
new hemisphere, is well known to 
have been mainly owing to the disco- 
very of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru, and the continual rise of prices 
during nearly two centuries, which 
took place all over the world, from 
the constant and increasing influx of 
the precious metals drawn out of their 
ricli strata. 

The greatest and most momentous 
contests which have taken place 
among nations, have been in a great 
degree determined by tjie discovery or 
use, by one of the belligerents, of an 
expansive currency, . to which the 
other was for a time a stranger. The 
most memorable strife in antiquity, 
that between Home and Carthage, on 
which depended whether Europe or 
Africa was to become the mistress of 
the civilised world, was in reality 
determined by a great extension of 
the Italian circulating medium during 


the second Punic war ; and that 
dreadful contest was less brought to 
a successful issue by tins firmness of 
the senate or the arms of Scipio, than 
by the wisdom of a decree which 
virtually, at the crisis of it s fate, 
doubled the currcucy of the lloman 
republic. f The Transatlantic revolu- 
tion was brought to a successful issue 
in the same way ; and the independ- 
ence of the United States is less 
to be ascribed to tlm imbecility of 
Hritisli counsels, or the wisdom of 
Atnericau generalship, than to the 
establishment of a paper currency, 
which sustained the dibits of the 
insurgent states when they had no 
other resources wherewith to main- 
tain the contest. It was tlie assignats, 
as all the world knows, that set. on 
foot those prodigious armies which, 
amidst the destruction of all private 
fortunes, enabled France, during the 
Iieign of Terror, to repel the assault 
of all the Europcau powers : and the 
coalition which at last: overturned 
the empire of Napoleon was sustained 
by a vast system of paper currency, 
issued in 1813 in Germany, which, 
guaranteed by the four Allied powers, 
passed as gold from the. Atlantic 
Ocean to the wall of China, and 
arrayed all the armies of Europe in 
dense aud disciplined battalions on 
the banks of the. Rhine. Of what 
incalculable importance it was may 
be judged of by the dreadful straits to 


* See a very able article on California. Quarterly Jt'cieir, Oct. 11150. 
f “Quum Censorcs ob inopiam mrarii, se jam locationibus abstinerenl ad him 
fiacrarum tueiidaruru, curuliumque eqnorum pnebendorurn, nc siimlium his rerum : 
c on venere ad eos frequenter, qui hasta; hujtis generis assueverant ; hortatique ecu- 
sores, at omnia in rnulc age rent, Inca cm t , n.r. xi pecu.uia. in we a Wo vsurt. Nkminkm, nisi 
' 1 -Jjivv, lib. xxiv. c. lfl. " rpi “ 
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censors, says Arnold, “found the treasury unable to supply the public services. Upon 
this, trust monies belonging to widows and minors, or to widows and unmarried women, 
were deposited in the treasury j and whatever sums the trustees lnol to draw tor, were 
paid by the quarter in bill n oh the bunking co m m ix&i o tiers, or t riuwvLi? nicnsarii. It is 
probable tfiat these bills were actually a pup cr currency, and that they circulated as 
money oil the security of thei public faith. In the same way the gore mm cut contracts 
were also paid in paper; for the contractors came forward in a body to the censors, and 
begged them to make their contracts as usual, promising not to demand payment till 
the end of the mar. This must mean, 1 conceive, that they were to he paid in orders 
upon the treasury, which orders were to be converted into cash when the present, 
docilities of the government should be at an end.” Arnold’s History /»/ Home, 
i». 207, 20 S. This was just ail inconvertible paper currency *, and its issue imme- 
diately after the battle of Canine saved the Roman empire. We have heard, (tom a 
gentleman who wjvapre -ent, that, in a political Whig party many years ago, when tlie 
conversation turned/ on tlie service of a paper currency in bringing a state through a 
pecuniary crisis', a til some one said it was tha t which enabled the Romans to sur- 
mount the Second Punic war, Lord Melbourne, who was present, immediately 
repeated, from memory, tlie words above quoted irom Livy in capitals. 
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which Wellington, for five previous 
years, had been reduced by its want. 
Great Britain emerged victorious from 
the strife, chietly from the powerful in- 
fluence of the same omnipotent agent. 
Vain would have been the constancy 
of Pitt, the genius of Nelson, or the 
wisdom of Wellington, if the paper 
currency, established in 1797, had 
not given her people the sinew; of 
war, and the means of illimitable 
industry, when the Continent was shut 
to her commerce, and the whole 
precious metals were drained away 
by the necessities of ( Continental war- 
fare. Nor have the olivets of the 
opposite system, pursued since the 
peace*, been less striking and mo- 
mentous ; for the contraction of 
British currency to one half of its 
former dimensions, by the bills of 1819 
and 181. 1, has brought about the 
dreadful panics of 1825, 1837, and 
1817 , induced by the decline of prices 
and the sufferings it occasioned. The 
English revolution of 1832 trans- 
ferred power in the British islands 
exclusively to the inhabitants of 
1 owns, and spread such misery through 
the rural population, that three hun- 
• //■<'/ thou sit tiff emigrants now annually 
leave the British islands for Trans- 
atlantic or Australian shores. 

As tin* expansion or contraction of 
flic, circulating medium is thus an 
agent- of such prodigious power and 
irroNlible weight, both upon the for- 
tunes of particular states and the 
general progress of the species, so it 
will be found upon examination that 
it Is by a withholding or letting loose 
the fertilising flood, that Providence 
appears often to act most directly and 
decisively upon human affairs. When 
a nation has performed its mission, 
and is to make room for other actors 
on the great stage, of the world, if its 
power has rendered conquest by a 
foreign enemy impossible, a contrac- 
tion of its domestic currency paralyse.* 
its internal strength, and renders dis- 
solution, at no distant period, a matter 
of certainty. Jf a great start is 
prepared for human industry, if m*\v 
continents are laid open to its energies, 
and an unusual impulse communi- 
cated to its activity by the develop- 
ment of social and democratic pas- 
sions, a vast addition is suddenly 
made to its metallic resources, and 


the increased numbers or enhanced 
efforts of mankind are aifiply sustain- 
ed by the newly opened treasures of 
the reserves of nature. Iiome, im- 
pregnable to the assaults of undis- 
ciplined barbarians, yielded, at the 
appointed season, to the contraction 
of its domestic currency, which ren- 
dered the maintenance of armaments 

adequate to* the public defence a 
matter of impossibility in the later 
days of the empire ; and when the 
discovery of the compass, of the art 
of printing, and of the new hemi- 
sphere, had at once given a vast 
impulse to European activity, and 
provided new and boundless fields for 
its exertion, the mines of Potosi and 
Mexico were suddenly thrown open, 
and nature provided a suitable re- 
ward for all this enhanced effort by 
the continually rising price of its pro- 
duce. 

That a period of equal, perhaps 
greater activity, than that which 
followed the discoveries of Columbus, 
would succeed the outbreak of the 
social passions that occasioned the 
French Revolution,* has long been 
familiar to the thinking part of men, 
and unequivocal proofs of the reality 
of the change may bfc seen in every 
direction aronnd us. But suflicient 
attention has not hitherto been paid 
to the extraordinary encouragement 
which this increased mental energy 
has received, from the facilities which 
have been placed at its disposal by the 
mechanical discoveries of the last half 
century. Yet are they such as to 
throw all past discoveries into the 
shade, and give an impulse to human 
affairs which has scarcely been ex- 
ceeded since the first separation of 
tin* dwellers in cities and the so- 
journers in the fields. The steam- 
engine has wrought those ^prodigies. 
Applied to mechanical invention, and 
the. moving of machinery, it has mul- 
tiplied tenfold tlu* powers of urban 
industry, elevated the districts pos- 
sessing i he necessary fue 1 to the 
clouds, east down place* once the 
seats of commercial greatness, but 
destitute of that essential element 
in modem manufacturing energy, to 
the. dust. Applied to the propelling 
of vessels, it has mo»c than halved 
the breadth of the ocean, rendered 
navigable again- 1 the current the 
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greatest rivers, sent the colonists of 
Europe in countless multitudes up the 
streams of the New World, and pro- 
vided an entrance for civilised man 
into the greatest continents by the 
very magnitude of the waters which 
flow down from their inaccessible 
mountains, or are fed in their marshy 
plains. Applied to travelling by land, 
it has diminished distance to a third — 
brought the capital of every civilised 
state into close proximity to its most 
distant provinces; while the simul- 
taneous discovery of the electric 
telegraph lias rendered the communi- 
cation of intelligence all but instan- 
taneous, and made the circulation of 
ideas and, it is to be feared, also of 
passions, as rapid over a mighty em- 
pire; as heretofore it was in the streets 
of a crowded capital. 

When nature * communicated this 
vast Impulse to human activity, and 
placed these mighty' instruments in 
the hands of mOn,. she was not un- 
mindful of the extended field for 
industry which their enlarged numbers 
and increased energies would require. 
The plain of the Mississippi, the 
garden of the world, containing 
a million of square miles, or six times 
the area of France, was thrown open 
to tlicir enterprise. Steam power pro- 
pelled a thousand vessels through the 
thick network of natural arteries which 
in. every direction penetrate its vast 
and fertile plains. In 1700, five thou- 
sand Anglo-Saxons were settled in this 
magnificent wilderness ; now their 
numbers exceed eight millions. Aus- 
tralia has opened its vast prairies, 
New Zealand its fertile vales, to 
European enterprise. The boundless 
plains of Central Russia and Southern 
Siberia, afforded inexhaustible re- 
sources to the rapidly increasing 
Muscovite population ; and an empire 
which already possesses in Europe 
and Asia sixty-six million inhabitants, 
can without apprehension contem- 
plate a continuance of its present rate 
of increase for centuries to come. 
Tha Andes even have been passed ; 
tne Rocky Mountains surmounted: 
and on the reverse of tlicir gigantic 
piles new stated peopled by the 
Anglo-Saxon ra<p, arc arising, and 
increasing with hnheard-of rapidity, 
in regions rivalling Italy in tlio 
variety and riches of tlicir produc- 


tions, and exceeding it tenfold in the 
magnitude of their extent. Propor- 
tionate to the wants and necessities of 
mankind, in an age of such intellectual 
and physical activity, has been the 
hitherto untroddeu fields which the 
beneficence of nature has laid open to 
their industry. 

These advantages, however, great 
and unbounded as they arc, have 
been, till very recently, counter- 
balanced, and perhaps more than 
counterbalanced, by the serious de- 
crease which, for the greater part of 
the period that has elapsed since 
the peace of 1815, has been going 
on, from the. effect of human violence 
or folly, in the circulating medium of 
the globe. The South American re- 
volution at once almost destroyed the 
working of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru : the annual produce of those 
mines sank from £10,000,000, to which, 
according to Humboldt, it had risen 
prior to 1810, to less than £5,000,000. 
The diminution in the supply of the 
precious metals for the use of the 
globe, from the effects of this most 
calamitous revolution, which Great 
Britain did so much to promote, was, 
during the thirty years which elapsed 
from 1810 to 1840, certainly not less 
than £150,000,000 sterling. Contem- 
poraneous with this immense reduc- 
tion, took place the great contraction 
of the paper currency of Great 
Britain, the commercial heart of the 
globe, which w r as reduced by the bill 
of 1.819 from £60,000,000, which it 
had reached in 1814, to little more 
than £30,000,000, its average since 
that time. These two great causes 
of decrease, operating simultaneously 
during a period of general peace, 
unbroken industry, great increase in 
population both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and a vast addition to the trans- 
actions and mercantile dealings of 
men in every part of the w orld, pro- 
duced that universal and unlooked-for 
decline of prices which lias been 
everywhere felt as so discouraging to 
industry*, and nowhere so much so 
as in the highly taxed and deeply 
indebted realm of Great Britain, it 
was the exact converse of the gene- 
ral and long-continued prosperity 
which the progressive rise of prices 
consequent on the discovery of the 
South American mines produced dur- 
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ing the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. It was apparently the com- 
mencement of a long and disastrous 
period of rise in the value of money, 
and fall in the price of every species of 
produce, similar to that which, in the 
first four centuries of the Christian 
era, crushed the industry and para- 
lysed the strength of the Homan 
Empire, and at length prostrated the 
dominion of the legions before Lhe 
arms of an untutored and barbarous 
enemy. 

It is now ascertained, therefore, bv 
the only sure guide in political science 
— experience — that if no addition to 
the circulating medium of the globe 
had been made at a time when so im- 
mense an increment was going forward 
in the numbers and transactions of 
the most active part of mankind, con- 
sequences the most disastrous to hu- 
man industry and happiness must have 
taken place. If— when the United 
States, with their population of 
25,000,000 doubling every twenty- five 
years, and Russia, with its population 
of 00,000,000 doubling every forty 
years, and Great Britain, with its po- 
pulation of 29,000,000 doubling in 
about the same time, and its exports 
and imports tripling In thirty years, 
were in a state of full and mulirninishcd 
activity — there had been no addition 
made to the circulating medium of the 
globe, it is difficult to estimate the 
amount of embarrassment and distress 
which must have become all but uni- 
versal. If the circulating medium of 
the earth had remained stationary , or 
gone on receiving only its wonted 
annual increment, when so prodigious 
an addition was going forward in the 
numbers and transactions of men, a 
universal and progressive fall of prices 
must have ensued. The remuneration 
of industry must have been halved — 
the weight of debts and taxes doubled. 
'Flic fatal increase in the value and 
power of riches, so truly felt and 
loudly complained of in the declining 
days of the Roman empire, would have 
been everywhere experienced. A 
money famine would have been univer- 
sally felt ; and, paradoxical as it may 
appear, dear-bought experience has 
now taught us that such a famine is 
attended with more disastrous, be- 
cause more widely spread and irre- 
movable, consequences, than even a 


shortcoming in the supply of food for 
the use of man. The latter may be 
removed by increased rtiral activity 
and a good harvest in a single year. 
But the former is susceptible of no 
such remedy. On the contrary, the 
augmented activity which it brings 
on, from the general and pinching 
suffering with which it is attended, 
only tends to aggravate the common 
distress, because it multiplies the 
transactions in which money as a 
medium of exchange is indispensable, 
and consequently makes its scarcity 
in proportion to the existing demand 
be more severely felt. 

To this must be added another and 
most important cause, which operated 
since the peace of 1815 in withdraw- 
ing the precious met als from the globe, 
arising from the very scarcity of these 
metals themselves. The addition 
which their enhanced value made to 
the riches of the affluent was so great, 
that it led to a rapid and most import- 
ant increase in the consumption of 
gold and silver in articles of luxury. 
Goltl and silver plate, jewels, and other 
ornaments set in gold, became general 
among the richer classes, and to an 
extent unprecedented since the fall of 
the Roman empire. .Gilding was em- 
ployed so much in furniture, the frames 
of pictures, the roofs of rooms, car- 
riages, and other articles of state or 
show, as to withdraw a considerable 
part of that the most precious of the 
precious metals from .the monetary 
circulation. The scarcer gold and 
silver became, the more was this di- 
rection of a large portion of it increased, 
because the richer«did the fortunate few 
who possessed amassed capital become 
from the daily decline in the price of 
all other articles of merchandise. This 
effect was most conspicuous in ancient 
Home in its latter days, where, while 
the legions dwindled into cohorts from 
the impossibility, of finding funds to 
pay them in large numbers, and the 
fields of Italy became desolate from 
the impossibility of obtaining a remu- 
nerating price for their produce, the 
gold and silver vases, statues, and or- 
naments amassed in the hands of the 
wealthy patricians in Rome, Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, and the other 
great citicsof the empire, so prodigious- 
ly increased, that, with the currency, 
which formed but a small part of its 
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amount, their value is estimated by 
Gibbon at the almost, incredible 
amount of £350,000,000 sterling of 
our money. 

Bills of exchange and paper money, 
which have become known and 
general only in modern Europe, 
might have gone far to mitigate these 
disastrous consequences in particular 
states, or even, if conducted with 
prudence and regulated by wisdom, 
might in some places have alto- 
gether prevented them. But as 
paper currency is a now element of 
surpassing power and efficacy, but 
recently introduced into common use. 
among men, the principles on which 
it should be regulated are far from 
being generally understood. Even if 
understood, it requires for its due re- 
gulation a combination of wisdom and 
self-denial that can rarely be looked 
for among the rulers of mankind. The 
fundamental principles .on which its 
due regulation must be rested — that 
of being based on certain and available 
property of some hind, and of being 
capable of extension in proportion to 
the increase in the numbers and trans- 
actions of men, and the abstraction of 
the precious metals forming the me- 
dium of international circulation, and 
yet duly restrained and over-issue 
prevented — were successively over- 
looked bv the greatest and most cn * 
lightened nations of the world. Issued 
in unbounded profusion iii Franco 
during the fervour of the Revolution 
and the terrors of European invasion, 
with no real basis of available pro- 
perty on which to rest, the assignats 
produced, simultaneously with the 
prodigious armaments which saved 
the country, an unheard-of confusion 
among the transactions and obliga- 
tions of men, and destroyed in a few 
years the whole capital of that great 
country, the accumulated savings of 
centuries of industry. Contracted 
with equal rapidity from the iiiHiience 
of the opposite set of interests in Great 
Britain after the peace, the paper cir- 
culation of the British Empire was 
remit red the instrument of destruction 
of property as great, and misery as 
wide-spread and universal, among its 
inhabitants, as the Assignats or con- 
fiscations of the Condition. Adopted 
with heedless eagerness, and with- 
out any adequate safeguards, at one 


time in America, and checked at an- 
other with precipitate and imprudent 
severity, four- filths of the wealth of 
the United States were in a few years 
swept away by the fearful oscillation 
of prices consequent on these violent 
changes. And although wisdom and 
prudence could easily have devised a 
system of paper currency which, en- 
tirely based upon available property 
of some kind, and therefore perfectly 
secure, was yet capable of expansion 
in proportion to the, increase of the 
numbers and transactions of men, and 
the temporary abstraction of the. pre- 
cious metals from a particular country 
by the mutations of commerce or the 
necessities of war, yet it was evident 
that no such wise and patriotic system 
was to be anticipated, till a vast amount 
of general sullcriiig had enlightened the 
majority of men on the subject. Least 
of all could it be hoped for in Great: 
Britain, where the increase and w eight 
of the moneyed interests, ami the con- 
sequent determination to enhance the 
value of money, without any regard 
to its effects on the remuneration of 
industry, had become such, that no 
other interest in the State, nor even 
all other interests allied, were able to 
make head against it. 

The future destinies of mankind, and 
of this country in particular, seemed, 
therefore, to be involved iu clouds and 
darkness; nor did any means appear 
to be within the. bounds of possibility 
by which the ditliculties which beset or 
awaited industry could be obviated. 
The greater the efforts math*, by indus- 
try, it was plain the greater would be 
the distress in which it would be in- 
volved ; because an increase in the 
transactions of men required an aug- 
mentation in the circulating medium 
by which they were to be conducted ; 
and an addition to the produce of la- 
bour, while the currency was fixed or 
declining, only rendered its remune- 
ration less. The whole object of 
statesmen and legislators, both in 
Great Britain and America, had come 
to be to cheapen everything, and raise 
the value of money by contracting its 
amount - augmenting instead of re- 
lieving the general distress arising from 
the inadequacy of the existing circu- 
lating medium for the enlarged wants 
and numbers of men. The evil seemed 
to be beyond the reach of human 
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remedy ; for in the only country in 
which a remedy could be effectually 
applied, the. moneyed interests had be- 
come so powerful, that- Government 
was sot eh icily on measures which, for 
the sake of private prolit, most griev- 
ously aggravated it. l»ut Providence, 
is wiser than man : Nature is seldom, 
awanting in the end to those who are 
suffering from the faults of others. 
A few bands of American squatters 

w a u de red i n to ' IV x a s a w a r of a gg r< -s - 

sion. 011 the part of the I’nitcd States 
succeeded to make good the settle- 
ment — a serious contest took place 
with Mexico - the Anglo-Saxon race 
asserted their wonted superiority over 
the Castilian — ('auiounia was 
wrested from them-.' and by the ulti- 
mate effects of that conquest some 
of the greatest, evils inflicted by 
human selfish ness or folly were alle- 
viated, and the destinies of the world 
were changed ! 

It is a striking proof how- much the 
fortunes of men are in their* envn 
ham Is, and how vain are the choicest 
gifts of nut uro if not seconded bv the 
vigour and industry of those for whom 
!hey are intended, that the rich auri- 
ferous veins, the. discovery of which 
ha.-, been attended with such important 
effects, and i> destined to avert so 
many evils arising from the absurd 
legislation or selfish desires of men 
in recent times, had been for three 
hundred years in the possession of the. 
Spaniards, but they had never found 
them out ! The gold was there, under 
their feet, in such quantities that its 
excavation, as will immediately ap- 
pear, is adequate to double the annual 
supply of the precious metals for the 
use. of man over the whole world; but 
they never took the trouble to turn it 
up ! it was so near the surface, and 
so accessible, being mixed with the 
alluvial sand and gravel of the coun- 
try, that, it was first discovered in the 
cutting .1 common mill-course, through 
a garden, and has since been obtained 
almost entirely by common labourers 
digging holes not deeper than ordinary 
graves through the level surface of the 
alluvial deposit of the mountains. 
They had never attempted agricul- 
tural operations, nor thought of an 
improvement which would have led to 
its detection. The Spaniards* as all 
the world knows, and as their history 
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in every ag > has demonstrated, were, 
passionately desirous of.gold ; and 
from the days of Columbus they had 
boon familiar with a tradition or report 
among the native Indians, that there 
existed beyond the mountains in the 
far west a country in which gold was 
as plentiful as the sand on the sea- 
shore, and was to be had simply for 
the trouble of taking it. It was all 
true it w r as there, mixed in large quan- 
tities with the alluvial deposit of the 
mountains ; yet during three hundred 
years that they held the country, they 
never found it out ! A single ditch 
in any part of the tlat region, which 
is above three hundred miles long and 
forty or fifty broad, would have re- 
vealed the treasure, but they never 
took the trouble to cut it. Before the 
Anglo-Saxons had been there three 
months, they had discovered the riches 
lying below their feet. Such is the 
difference of races ! It is easy to see 
to which is destined the sceptre of the 
globe. 

It is impossible as yet to sav with 
positive certainty what- is the amount 
of gold which may be obtained for a 
long period from this auriferous re- 
gion ; but it is already evident that it 
will be. very great — much greater than 
was at first anticipated. The follow r - 
ing extract, from the great and able 
Free-Trade organ, the Times, of Nov. 
1!). .l.sr>n, will show what amount has 
been realised and exported from San 
Francisco last year, ami* w hat may be 
anticipated in the next : — 

u Some estimates have lately been 
formed cf the shipments of gold received 
in Kurope from California to the present 
time, which, we believe, may be regarded 
as tolerably accurate, and according to 
which the amount is about £3,300,000. 
On the other side, up to the end 01 Sep- 
tember, the receipts at the two mints of 
the Tinted States had Seen about 
Hl.OOU.OlMl dot-., or A*ti,*2U0,0U0. Since 
that time we have had advices of farther 
arrivals at New York and New Orleans 
amounting to t!f> 00,000. An ’aggregate 
is consequently formed o.* exactly 
.i' 1 0.000,000. To this must be added, in 
order to estimate the total production, 
not only the amounts which have found 
their way to China, Manilla, Australia, 
Oregon, the Sandwich Islands, the States 
of Spanish America, &c.. hut also the total 
which has been retained in California for 
the purposes of currency. The popula- 
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t ion in that country now ranges some- 
where between 200,000 and 300,000, and 
although a considerable amount of silver 
dollars have been imported, the bulk of 
the circulation is believed still to be in 
the form of gold-dust or of gold tokens. 
If the 250,000 persons possess, on an 
average, .£10 a-picce, wc have a sum of 
£'2,500,000 ; and, looking at the expense 
of a week’s maintenance in the country, 
as well as the large quantities constantly 
in 'transit, as well as the reserves, which, 
as w r as shown by the last advices, the va- 
rious deposit-houses are compelled to re- 
tain to meet sudden runs, it is probable 
that this is under the real total. Taking 
all points into consideration, it may, there- 
fore, be assumed that the whole which 
has been raised is equal to at least 
£13,000,000 sterling. Of this production, 
according to recent official returns 
from the United States, nearly four-fifths 
have taken place during the present year. 
Of 25,060,817 dols. received in the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, up to the 
end of September last, only 44,177 dols. 
had arrived in 1848, and 5,481,430 dols. 
in 184.0, while the quantity in 1850 had 
been 20,441,210 dols. The same propor- 
tions would probably prevail with regard 
to the sums distributed to other places ; 
and we arc, therefore, led to the suppo- 
sition that the export this year lias already 
actually reached upwards of £10,000,000, 
although the results of two additional 
months have yet to be known. It wfll be 
observed, consequently, that the unex- 
pected feature which has hitherto attended 
the progress of this new region — namely, 
that almost all the accounts from it, al- 
though deemed exaggerations at first, have 
proved ultimately to have been under- 
statements — is still presented. At tlie 
commencement of 1 850 the most sanguine 
expectations that were formed in any 
direction fixed its probable yield at 
£10,000,000 ; and not only has this been 
exceeded, but each quarter of the year 
has thus far shown an increase of nearly 
half upon the amount gathered in the 
preceding one. Thus the receipts at 
Philadelphia, for the first three months, 
were 4,370,714 dols., while they were 
6,820,486 dobs, for the second, and again 
8,250,000 dols. for the third. This rate 
of augmentation coincides with the influx 
of population, and, as the emigration to 
the country is certain to be continued 
until the rcmuncratiomit affords for la- 
bour is brought to a level with tbc advan- 
tages offered elscwlic^e, there is no reason, 
so long as we are w ;'|iout accounts of an 
apparent limit to the field of operations, 
to anticipate anything else than a steady 
continuance of an improving ratio, too 
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far from a limit having yet been found, 
each fresh exploration seems to develops 
new and more favourable localities, and 
an extended discovery of dry diggings 
lately alleged to have been made, together 
with the steps in progress elsewhere to 
crush the mountain ore by machinery, ap- 
pears to hold out the prospect that, even 
with the approach of winter, there w ill 
scarcely be a suspension of the prevailing 
activity — Times, Nor . 18, 1850. 

By the lust accounts there was 
no loss than a million sterling ex- 
ported from California in six days. 
This amount of gold, great as it is, 
liow ovcr, is by no means the w hole of 
the supply which has been obtained. 
It is the regular measured amount 
only — what entered the custom-house, 
books, ami w as exported ju the entered 
traders. Hut who can estimate the 
amount which in those vast and deso- 
late regions lias been amassed by in- 
dividuals, and made its w ay out of the 
country in their private possession, or 
secretly in shipments of which no ac- 
count w r as kept ? It is incalculable : 
like the plunder amassed during the 
sack of a capital or province, it may 
be guessed at, but cannot be ascer- 
tained with anything approaching to 
accuracy. Probably the amount thus 
acquired, blit not entering any public 
records, may equal all that is ascer- 
tained from the custom-house books. 
But call it only a half, or fifty per 
cent, it will follow that last year 
the amount raised was upwards of 
£15,000,000, and this year (1851) may 
be expected to reach £17,000,000 or 
£18,000,0001 If so, it will nearly 
double tin annual supply of the pre- 
cious metals for the use of the globe, 
which at present, from all sources, is 
between £1 6,000,000 and£ 1 7,000,000. 
It may with confidence be anticipated, 
that how secretly soever great part of 
this treasure may be smuggled or con- 
veyed out of California, none, oral least 
very little of it, w ill be lost. It will 
all be carefully preserved, and sooner 
or later find its way into the circula- 
tion of the world, or be manufactured 
into the gold ornaments and vessels 
w hich minister to its luxury or mag- 
nificence. Nothing more is required 
to show the prodigious iniluence of this 
great change ; beyond all question it. 
will, in its ultimate effects, alter the 
face of the globe. 
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Mr M‘Oulloch observes in his Com- 
m (‘Trial 1) Hit unary — u Should eight ft)’ 
ten millions yearly, in addition to the 
present supply, be obtained from any 
other source, it will produce a gradual 
alteration of prices, similar to that 
which took place three centuries ago 
on the discovery of the mines of 
Mexico and Peru.” No one can 
doubt that this observation is well 
founded ; but if the c. fleet of eight or 
ten millions annually added to the 
treasures of the world would be so 
considerable, what must the c fleet of 
the addition of sixteen or eighteen 
millions? Yet this addition is just 
note going on. In the month ot 
August last, the gold shipped at San 
Francisco alone was 12,081,000 dol- 
lars, or about £800,000 ; and suppos- 
ing a half more was raised, of which 
no account is kept, this is £1,200,000 
in a single month ! In five weeks 
from September 1, the quantity 
shipped was 5,000,000 dollars, or 
above £ 1,200,000 ; which implies at 
least £1, SOU, 000 altogether obtained. 
This is from the labour of 40,000 or 

50.000 persons only, who are at pre- 
sent engaged in the diggings ; but it 
is known that from 80,000 to 00,000 
will be engaged in them next year, 
;-o that the supply raised may be ex- 
pected to be nearly doubled. There 
is great inequality in the amount 
obtained by individual persons em- 
ployed in that laborious occupation ; 
but taking the average, it is about 
four and a half dollars a day. Call it 
four only, and suppose they work 250 
days in the year, each person at this 
rate will raise 1000 dollars' worth of 
gold, or nearly £250. At that rate, 

50.000 persons would raise £ 1 2,500,000 
in a year; and 75,000, £18,750,000; — 
which coincides very nearly with the 
result derived as above from Other 
sou re os of i n format ion . 

The bullionists, struck with terror 
at so prodigious an addition annually 
to their darling gold, and consequent 
diminution in its exchangeable value, 
are beginning to exert themselves to 
decry it. They say that there is a 
11 Currency Restriction Act of Nature.;” 
that the supply of gold from the. allu- 
vial washings will soon be exhausted ; 
and that when the excavation comes 
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to be made t. rim the rocks and moun- 
tains in which the veins arcrombcdded, 
it will cease to be profitable, from the 
hardness of the strata of rock in which 
the veins are found. * The pleain abate- 
ment of the supply of gold thus likely 
to be obtained is very remarkable. 
The fact of its appearing in the highly 
respectable journal where it first was 
ushered to the world, and from the 
pen of the eminent geologist from 
whom it is said to have proceeded, are 
alike ominous. It shows at once how 
marvellously strong has been the hold 
which the mania for raising the value 
of gold and cheapening that of every - 
thing else prevailing during the last 
thirty years, from the influence of the 
holders of realised wealth, has got of 

the most influential classes in this 

country ; and how deep is their alarm 
at the prospect of all their measures 
being at once blown into the air by 
the augmented supply of this very 
gold from the shores of California! 
A “ Currency Restriction Act of Na- 
ture !” Whafr a commentary on the 
measures of Sir R. Peel, so vehemently 
lauded and strenuously supported by 
all the capitalists whose fortunes, from 
the Currency Restriction Act of the 
right lion, baronet, worfi every day in- 
creasing in value! They would tain en- 
list Nature in the same crusade against 
labour and in favour of viclies ; but 
they may save themselves the trouble. 
There is no Currency Restriction Act 
of Nature : her beneficence, unlike 
that of man, is equally distributed 
over all her children. The CTiikkxcy 
Extension Act of .Nature will only 
stand forth in brighter relief from hav- 
ing been immediately preceded by tha 
Currency Restriction Act of Man. 

To show how chimerical arc the 
hopes of a Currency Restriction Act 
of Nature, which is to limit and inter- 
rupt the blessings with which an in- 
creased supply of tlfe precious, metals 
for the general service of the world 
cannot fail to be attended, it Ls suffi- 
cient to observe that the auriferous 
region where the gold is foil ml in alluvial 
deposit, is said to be a tract of country 
between three and four hundred miles 
long, and from thirty to forty miles 
broad. Jt is therefore as long as from 
London to Eenvick, and as broad as 
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the average breadth of the plains of 
Yorkshire. «• What is the sera pin" or 
excavations ot* sixty or eighty thou- 
sand men on so immense a surface V 
Conceive every one of these persons 
daily digging his atm grave in this 
auriferous region : how long will it 
take them to go over the whole sur- 
face and exhaust its treasures V Only 
apply to it the test of the rudest cal- 
culation. A square mile contains 
ab«»ve .‘>,000,000 square yards. Sup- 
posing each digging occupies two 
square yards, there will be 1 ,500,0* >0 
diggings in a square mile ; and if each 
person excavates a digging a-duy, 
which is probably as much as can be 
calculated upon at an average, as the 
operation is so much impeded by 
water, Km), 000 persons will take 
fifteen days to turn up and exhaust 
one square mile. In the gold region, 
however, there are at least 9000 
square miles. Supposing that the 
100,000 persons work 300 days in the 
year, which is more than can be cal- 
culated upon, they .will only turn 
over and thoroughly search twenty 
square miles in a year. At this rate, 
it would take above four hundred 
years for even that large army of 
labourers to exhaust the alluvial, gold 
region. AYe are aware the diggings 
do not go on regularly as is now sup- 
posed ; that one man tries his fortune 
here, and another there ; and that the 
earth is perforated at the same time 
in a great variety of places, many of 
them at a considerable distance from 
each other. \V<* know, too, that the 
real extent of the f gold region ishitherto 
the object of speculation and hope, 
rather than actual survey or know- 
ledge. It is quite probable, too, 
that our calculation, which is a mere 
rough guess, may be above the mark 
in some particulars, and below it in 
others. 1 Still, enough, making allow- 
ance fpr all such errors, remains to 
show that, in the alluvial gold region 
alone, , if the accounts of its extent 
and riches are at all to be relied on, 
therejs ample room for a vast annual 
addition to the treasures of the earth 
for a great many generations to come. 
The circumstance which makes it all 
but certain that tl $ gold region must 
be very extensive, is its being found 
in the alluvial deposits of the moun- 
tain rivers, such as the Sacramento, 


along their whole course. If you find 
granite or mica slate particles in the 
beds of rivers and the level lieldsthey 
overflow near the sea, you arc sure 
of finding the same deposits up to the 
mountain regions from which they 
are brought down. 

Hut what is the alluvial gold region 
to the mountain region from which l hi' 
precious metals with which it abounds 
have been torn down by the storms 
and wintry torrents of thousands of 
years ! If you Jind a <b tritus of a cer- 
tain description in the mixed sand and 
gravel of a plain, you may predicate 
with perfect certainty the. existence of 
mountains ami rocks of the same for- 
mation in the higher regions from 
which it has been brought down. 
Granite or mica- slate debris in the 
beds of rivers or the level fields which 
they occasionally overflow, imply 
granite or mica, slate in the hilly re- 
gion from which they take their rise. 
Whence lias all the gold come, which 
in the alluvial plains of California, is 
producing such treasures, and chang- 
ing prices over the whole world? It 
has come down from the mountains. 
And what must be the metallic riches 
with which they an' charged, when the 
washed down gravel at their feet is 
so prolific of mineral wealth ! 'The 
bulliontsts, influenced bv dread of a 
general rise of prices, and depreciation 
of the exchangeable ^alue of their 
realised fortunes from this rise, say 
there is a “Currency Kestriction Act 
of Nature;’ 1 that gold at any depth 
is unworkable at a profit ; that Provi- 
dence is niggardly of its bounty ; and 
they in s cret indulge the hope that, 
it will continue permanently that con- 
traction of the currency which they 
have contrived to force upon mankind, 
and which, while it lasted, lias proved 
so eminently profitable to themselves. 
But it little consideration must show 
that their hopes in this respect are 
entirely fallacious. Granting that the 
veins of gold, when they go deep, are 
embedded in very hard rock, what is 
to be said to the cropping out of the. 
veins over the vast extent of the auri- 
ferous liocky Mountains V If the 
wasting away of wintry storms on the 
tops and sides of these mountains 
brings down such quantities of gold 
with the streams which furrow their 
sides, must not the laborious hand of 
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industry prove; equally efficacious in 
removing it ? 11‘ the expansive force 

of a rapid thaw, following severe frost, 
can rend the rocks in which the gold 
is embedded, is not the power of gun- 
powder or steam equally great? Al- 
ready a company, composed of Eng- 
lish capitalists, has been formed to 
explore the mountain treasures ; and 
without supposing that they are to 
find an 101 Dorado in every hill, and 
admitting that, there may be several 
failures Indore the right one is hit on, 
it. is morally certain that, in the. end 

the mountain reserves of treasure must 

be discovered. 

'The additions to the currency of the 
earth, hitherto considered, have been 
j huMt coming from these auriferous rc- 
g i o u s o f N o r t h A m c r i e a , n o \\ to r t h e ti rs t 
time brought into view only ; but this 
is by no means the whole of the. pro- 
vision made, by nature for the ox tended 
wants of mankind in this age of tran- 
sition, vehement excitement, extended 
transactions, ami rapidly-increasing 
numbers. The I'ual and Altai 
Molmajns have brought forth their 
treasures at the same time, and pro- 
vided as amply for the wants of the 
N laconic race in the Old, as the Ca- 
lifornian hills have done for the growth 
»»f | lie Anglo-Saxon in the New World. 
Gradually. for twenty years past, the 
Bushian treasures have been brought 
to light : and their progressive increase 
has done, more to alleviate the distress 
and sustain the industry of western 
Europe than all the wisdom of man 
in her aged monarchies has been 
able to effect. Grievous as have 
been the calamities which the con- 
traction of tin* currency of the world 
by tin* reduction of paper in Great 
Britain, simultaneously with the ruin 
of the South American mines by 
the revolutions of its vast regions, 
which we laboured so assiduously to 
promote, have produced, they would 
liave been doubly severe, if the Ural 
and Altai .Mountains had not. provided 
treasures at the very time when the 
other supplies were failing, which in 
part at least supplied their place. 
Their inlliieiiee was long felt in Europe, 
before their amount was suspected, 
and even now tin wisifom or terrors 
of the Kussian Government have pre- 
vented it from being accurately known ; 
but it is generally understood to have 


now reached h a or six millions ster- 
ling annually ; and, like! tlfle Califor- 
nian gold, it is susceptible of an inde - 
finite increase, in the event of the in- 
llux of that metal from America not 
lowering its \alue so as to render it 
unworkable- in Asia at a profit. 

Assuming it, then, as certain that 
for a very long period, and for many 
successive generations, a vast ad- 
dition is to be made to the annual 
supply of the metallic, treasures of the 
earth, it; becomes of the highest im- 
portance to the. interests of industry 

in all its brandies, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing, to con- 
sider what the. effects uf the. chune/e, 
thus induced must be — what bem-lits 
it will confer upon mankind — what 
dangers, if any, it will remove, espe- 
cially in the grout commercial commu- 
nity in which we are placed. And a 
little consideration must be sufficient 
to demonstrate to every impartial and 
disinterested mind what these ellects 
will be -and to prevent, on the one 
hand, chimerical* or unfounded hopes 
being formed, and, on the other, un- 
due or unmanly depression from the 
ellects of recent calamities being felt. 
Fortunately we are not driven to 
theory or speculation to ascertain what 
these ellects will be — experience, the 
only sure guide in political science, 
points to them with unerring certainty : 
the great monetary revolution of the 
sixteenth century is the precursor and 
the monitor of that, of tin* nineteenth. 

The first oiled of a great, addition 
being made to the annual supply of a 
particular metal in general use and 
high estimation all over the world, is 
that the exchangeable value of that 
ntetal , in comparison with other metals 
or articles of consumption, will undergo 
an immediate alteration, which win 
prove lasting and considerably if the 
increased supply turns out to be great 
and permanent. This'is no more than 
takes place every day with all the 
articles of commerce. According as 
the crop of wheat, or oats, or barley, 
or cotton proves abundant, so surely 
does the price of these articles rise or 
fall in the market. If gold is produced 
in much greater quantities than here- 
tofore, its price, as compared with 
everything else, and in pari icular with 
the precious metal in common use, 
next to it in value, silver, must 
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ere long change. If the increased 
supply proves very great, it may in 
time come to reduce the price of gold, 
as compared with silver, fifty, eighty, 
or even a hundred per cent. Gold 
is more valuable than silver, only be- 
cause it is more scarce : if it be- 
comes equal l} r plentiful, its value will 
gradually sink ; and if the quantity 
afloat in the earth should ever come 
to be as great as that of silver, it 
would come to be of no greater value. 
This effect may appear either in the 
fall of the value of gold as compared 
with silver, or notes exchangeable 
into gold, or in the rise in the value 
of silver as compared with that of 
gold, or notes exchangeable into that 
metal. This effect lias already taken 
place. Silver is 3 per cent dearer as 
compared with gold than it was a year 
ago : and this change will doubtless 
continue. This is the first and ob- 
vious effect of a great addition to the 
gold treasures of the earth ; and even 
this is a considerable benefit ; because, 
as it has been produced by the aug- 
mentation of the amount of the circu- 
lating medium of mankind, it must 
facilitate the acquisition of it for the 
purposes of commerce, or for sustain- 
ing the undertakings of industry. 

But though this is the first, it is by 
no means either the only or the most 
important effect of a great addition 
to the gold treasures of the earth, lly 
far the most important and beneficial 
effect is to be found in the gradual but 
certain rise of prices , whether measured 
in gold, silver, or paper, which inevi- 
tably results from any considerable 
addition to the circulating medium of 
mankind. This effect is precisely ana- 
logous to the great rise of prices which 
took place during the war, in conse- 
quence of the extended issue of paper 
whiclMvas made after 1797 to sustain 
its expenses. It is well known that it 
more than doubled the cost of every 
article of consumption : it raised the 
price of wheat, in fifteen } r cars, from 
>os. to 110s. * This effect resulted f rom 
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the extension of the issues of the Bank 
of England from twelve to twenty- 
eight millions a-year. A result pre- 
cisely the same must take place over 
the whole world from a lasting and 
considerable addition to the metallic 
treasures by which its exchanges are 
conducted. If the gold in circulation, 
or which may be put into circulation, 
is greatly augmented, the price of 
everything must rise, whether it is 
paid in guld or silver, just as the price 
of everything rose during the war, 
whether paid in specie or in papci. 
Gold then bore such a monopoly price, 
from its being so much in request for 
the necessities of war, that the guinea 
at lastyame to be worth twenty -eight 
shillings. That was the enhanced 
price of gold, ns compared with silver; 
it had risen thirty per cent in conse- 
quence of the absorption of gold specie 
in t ho Peninsular, German, and Rus- 
sian campaigns. But the change of 
prices resulting from the extended 
issue of paper was much more consi- 
derable ; it had increased not thirty, 
but a hundred per cent, and that 
equally, whether the price was paid in 
gold, silver, paper, or copper. 

This change will be universal. It 
is a mistake to suppose that it will be 
limited to the countries, such as Eng- 
land, in which gold is the established 
standard of value. It will affect 
equally, certainly, though perhaps 
somewhat more indirectly, the nations, 
such as France, where silver is the 
standard and great medium of ex- 
change. The reason is, that by add- 
ing considerably to the general circu- 
lating medium of the globe, it brings 
a larger quantity to be balanced against 
every article which forms the subject 
of commerce, and consequently raises 
its price when measured by any part 
oL that circulating medium. This 
effect may be seen every day in ordi- 
nary life. A plentiful crop of wheat, 
especially if it continues for several 
years in succession, lowers the price 
not only of wheat, but of every other 
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grain crop in the country , and con- 
sequently raises the price of every 
article of commerce when measured 
by the amount given for it in any of 
these grain crops. And the same ef- 
fect took place on a great scale, over 
the whole world, for centuries to- 
gether, when the mines of Mexico and 
Peru were discovered, which, although 
chiefly productive of silver only, yet, 
by the large quantity of that metal 
which they yielded, raised prices to a 
very great degree universally, and that 
equally whether those prices were 
paid in gold, silver, or copper. 

The effects hitherto considered are 
those on the value of the precious 
metals t hemselves from a considerable 
and continued increase in their supply 
in any part of the world, lint in a 
commercial and opulent community 
such as Great Ilritain, where the greater 
part of its undertakings are carried 
on by means of money advanced by 
banks in their own notes or those 
of the Hank of England, on the secu- 
rity of bills or other obligations, the 
effect of a considerable increase in t lie 
supply of gold or silver is far more 
extensive. Such an increase dimin- 
ishes the great weakness of a paper 
circulation, that of being dependent 
on the supply of the precious metals, 
and liable to be contracted when they 
are withdrawn. An inconvertible 
paper, issued in reasonable and not 
excessive quantities, and adequately 
guaranteed, would answer the pur- 
pose just as well in a particular coun- 
try, and elVectually secure it against 
the. terrible disasters consequent on 
the alternate expansion and contrac- 
tion of the currency ; the former in- 
ducing the commencement of under- 
takings of which the lat ter disabled the 
performance. l>ut the world is not wise 
enough yet to perceive how easy and 
efleclual a remedy this simple expe- 
dient would provide against the great- 
est and most extensive calamities 
which now afflict humanity ; and so 
great Is the power of vested capital 
which such calamities benefit, that it 
is probable several generations must 
descend to their graves, or become in- 
solvent, before it is generally adopted. 
Hut the extension of the metallic cur- 
rency of the globe, though it cannot alto- 
get her remove, materially lessens this 
s 1 read fid danger. // inspires confidence 


among moneyco men. It diminishes the 
terror of the withdrawal of* the pre- 
cious metals, which, when it once 
seizes them, is productive of such un- 
bounded calamities ; and thus renders 
the granting of accommodation 011 
their part both more abundant and 
more regular. Paper becomes move 
plentiful, because gold, on which it is 
based, has flowed into the coffers of 
the banks in larger quantities, and 
thus at once augmented their own 
treasures, and diminished the risk of 
their being drained away by the ne- 
cessities of other men. The effect of 
this change in a commercial and 
manufacturing community is incal- 
culable. Wc can form a clear idea 
from woeful experience, of what it is. 
It is precisely the converse of Sir H. 
Peel's measure. 

It is impossible to give a better 
picture of what this great Currency 
Extension Act. of Nature will do for in- 
dustry in all countries, and especially 
the commercial, than by saying that 
it will as nearly as possible reverse 
the effects which Mr Cobden, the 
great advocate for the cheapening 
system, said, in his evidence before the 
Committee on Hank Issues in 1840, 
he had experienced in tJie preceding 
years in his own business from the 
contraction of the currency conse- 
quent on the great importation of 
grain in 1838 and 1830: — 

fc * J could adduce a fact derived from 
my own experience that would illustrate 
the heavy losses to which manufacturers 
were exposed in their operations, by those 
fluctuations tin l£>;i7Uin the value of 
money. I am a calico printer. 1 purchase 
the cloth, which is my raw material, in 
the market ; and have usually in ware- 
house three or four months’ supply of 
material. I must necessarily proceed hi 
my operations, whatever change there 
may be— whether a rise or a fafll in the 
market. 1 employ si* hundred hands; 
and those hands must be employed. I 
have fixed machinery and capital which 
must also be kept going ; and, therefore, 
whatever the prospects of a rise or fall iu 
price may be, I am constantly obliged to 
be purchasing the material, and contract- 
ing for the material on which 1 operate. 
In 1»37 1 lost by my stock in hand 
L.-iyiOO, as compared with the stock- 
taking in 1 835, loot?, and Hblft; the ave- 
rage of those three years, when compared 
with 1 1537. shows that I lost L. 20,000 by 
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my business in 1887 ; ami wliat I wish to 
n»M is, thtyt the* whole of this loss arose 
from the depreciation in the value of my 
stock. 

“ My business was as prosperous ; we 
stood as high as printers as we did pre- 
viously; our business since that has been 
as good, ami there was no other cause for 
the losses I then sustained, but the de- 
preciation of the value of the articles in 
warehouse in my hands. What 1 wish 
particularly to show, is the defenceless 
condition In which we manufacturers are 
placed, and how completely we are at the 
mercy of these unnatural fluctuations. 
Although 1 was aware that the losses 
were coming, it was impossible I could 
do otherwise Ilian proceed onward — with 
the certainty of suffering a loss on the 
stock ; to stop the work of six hundred 
hands, and to fail to supply our customers, 
would have been altogether ruinous; that 
is a fact drawn from my own experience. 
I wish to point to another example of 
a most striking kind, showing the effect 
of these fluctuations ou merchants. 1 
hold ill my hand a list of thirty-six ar- 
ticles which were imported in 1HB7, by 
the house of Ihitterworth and 11 mokes of 
Manchester, a house Very well known; 
Mr Brookes is now boroughreeve of Man- 
chester. Here is a. list of thirty-six 
articles imported in the year 1887, in the 
regular way of business, and opposite to 
each article tlterc is the rate of loss upon 
it as it arrived, and as it was sold. The 
average loss is 37*. per cent on those 
thirty-six articles, and they were import- 
ed from (.'anion, Trieste, Bombay, Bahia, 
Alexandria, Lima, and, in fact, all the in- 
termediate places almost-. This, I pre- 
sume, is a fair guide to show the losses 
which other merchants incurred on simi- 
lar articles/’ 

It was these disastrous losses which 
made Mr Cohrien a Free-trader. He 
wished to cheapen everything as his 
own produce had been cheapened. 
The contraction of the currency, and 
its being made dependent on the re- 
tention of go Id, was the origin and 
root of the whole evil and all tin* 
disasters the nation lias since under- 
gone. 

Such a change, however, the reverse! 
of Ml this, like all those produced by 
nature, is si » gradual as to the vast 
majority of men to l»c imperceptible. 
Like Ihe gradual < xbm.don of the day 
in spring, or the eh ,b -«• of temperature, 
the. change is so si ght from day to day 
that. it. (dudes even the closest obser- 
vation. bruin one month to another, 


however, the alteration is great and 
striking. The addition, first, of six or 
eight millions of gold, annually" raised, 
rising by' degrees to sixteen or eigh- 
teen millions - which doubles the an- 
nual supply ol‘ the precious metals for 
the use of the globe being diffused 
over an immense surface, and finding 
its way more or less into the coffers 
of ail nations, may not produce a 
great or even visible start of prices at 
any one time. lhit the change will 
be incessant; and before many years 
have elapsed, the result, if the in- 
creased supply continues, will be 
great and apparent. In the first in- 
stance, the effect will appear in arrest- 
ing the fall of prices which has so 
long been going on, and which oui 
legislative measures have all been 
calculated to increase. lbit alter 
arresting the fall, it will speedily 
induce a rise ; and this rise will for a 
long period be so steady' and con- 
siderable as to produce a very great 
increase in the veniuneraiioii of the 
labouring classes, and immensely tu 
benefit them. There is no speculation 
in this : it is only supposing that the 
increase of gold is to produce the 
same effect as Ihe increase of .diver, 
from the discovery of Ihe Sourii Ame- 
rican mines, did three centuries ago. 

The’ effect of the same change, by 
diminishing the weight of debt and 
taxes, will be still more signal and 
beneficial. Among the. many' and 
appalling evils ot which a rise in tin- 
value of the circulating medium, and 
consequent fall in that of everything 
else, is productive, there is perhaps 
none so • idespread and calamitous in 
its effects, as the adding to the weight 
of debts and taxes, and thus weighing 
down the energies of the productive 
classes, upon w hose efforts the whole 
prosperity of society" depends. It is 
that which has been the great cause 
of the long-continued depression and 
agony, interrupted only by (looting 
gleams of prosperity, of the last thirty 
years, as the sudden expansion and 
contraction of the currency conse- 
quent. on its being made dependent 
on the presence or absence of tin', 
precious metals, lias been of ils 
frightful oscillations. The taxes now 
paid by the nation, as measured by 
the price of wheat - the true mea- 
sure -- are, after ti\ e-aml- 1 hirty yc:u> 
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of peace, twice as heavy as they were 
iu 1*15, after twenty years of a costly 
war. This is what renders it so diffi- 
cult for any government to maintain 
armaments, either at sea or land, at all 
commensurate to the public necessi- 
ties : which has weakened our national 
influence, and degraded our national 
character, and exposed us to the de- 
plorable state, of weakness against 
foreign aggression, to the dangers of 
which, the Duke of Wellington lias 
said lie has found it impossible to 
awaken any Administration for thirty 
years. The Government see the pub- 
lic dangers, but they are disabled from 
guarding against them, because Par- 
liament, stimulated by suffering con- 
stituencies whom the fall of prices 
has involved in constant difficulties, 
will not vote the necessary supplier 
It is the same with the weight 
of mortgages, jointures, family pro- 
visions, bonds, bills, and debts of 
every description. They have all 
been doubled iu weight since the bill 
of 1*10 contracted the currency ; and 
hence the. inextricable embarrassments 
into whe n nearly all classes of the 
community have, been precipitated, 
except tin* moneyed, whose fortunes 
have every day been increasing in 
real amount, from the same cause 
which has spread ruin so generally 
around them. 

When it is said that the effect of 
t V.liioruiaii gold will bo to reverse all 
this - to reduce gradually, and proba- 
bly before twenty years have elapsed, 
half tin it'iiifht o f debt and taxes now 
felt as .sc» grievous a- burden by the 
community— it is affirmed that it will 
confer, perhaps, the greatest bless- 
ing which a beneficent Providence 
could confer on a sutVoring world. In 
England it will gradually and to 
a certain extent, so far as average 
prices are concerned, undo all that 
the llullionists and Free-traders have 
been doing for the last, thirty years. 
It will remove a large part of the 
fright fu' evils consequent on the mo - 
notary measures of Sir Robert Peel ; 
and if seconded by a revision of our 
import duties, and a moderate tax for 
fiscal purposes on all foreign article.-* 
brought into the country, it would go 
far to repair the devast’atiuii produced 
by the sc.iiish legislation of the- last 
thirty years. In France it will arrest 


that dreadful fall of wages which, ever 
since the peace, ms been felt to be 
increasing, from the constant reduc- 
tion of prices arising from the destruc- 
tion of the South American mines, and 
the simultaneous measures adopted 
for the contraction of the currency in 
Great Britain. The unjust monopoly 
of realised capital will be arrested, 
at least for a long period. The unjust 
lepression of industry, by the eon- 
tinned fall of ju ices, will be gradually 
terminated. But so gradual will bo 
the. change, and so unseen the opera- 
tion of the vivifying element thus let- 
in to society, that even the classes 
most benefited by it will, for the most 
part, be ignorant of the cause to 
which their improved circumstances 
have been owing. They will be 
blessed by the hand of Nature, they 
know not how or by whom, as, under 
the former system, they were cursed 
by the hand of man, they' knew not 
how or by whom. 

Already the beneficial effects of 
Californian gold have been felt over 
the whole world,* and nowhere more 
strongly than in this country. It is 
well known that prices of all articles 
of commerce, except corn and sugar, 
have risen twenty or thirty per cent 
within the last year; and the Free- 
traders consider that as being entirely 
owing to their measures, if so, it is 
singular how corn and st/aar, on which 
the inundation of Free Trade has 
l)een chiefly let in since 18 id, should 
be the only exceptions to the general 
rise. I t is singular w hat contradictory 
effects they ascribe to their system : 
at one time it is Ja tided to tlie 
skies, because it tends to lower 
prices, and cheaj»eu every article of 
consumption ; at another, because it 
it is said to raise prices, and encou- 
rage. every branch of industry. Both 
effects cannot be owing to thy same 
system : to ascribe them both to U 
is to say that a eerfaiu combiihitioji 
of gases produces alternately tire and 
water. At all events, if Free Trade 
brings about a rise of juices, what 
comes of all the arguments which 
went to recommend ii. on (lie score of 
rediu'iuir them ? The truth is, how- 
over, Free Trade has nothing what- 
ever to do with the recent rise of 
iu-ie.es of manufactured articles, nor 
with the extension of the national 
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exports which has taken place. These 
-happy results, the passing gleam of 
sunshine, have been entirely owing to 
other causes, among which Californian 
gold bears a prominent place. Free 
Trade has tended only to continue 
and perpetuate the misery and de- 
pression which attended its first intro- 
duction. 

This argument of the increase of 
our exports last year (1850) having 
been owing to Free Trade, has been so 
admirably disposed of by that able 
and intrepid man to whom the nation 
is under such obligations for the light 
he has thrown ou these subjects, and 
the courageous waj T in which he has 
everywhere asserted them, in a late 
public meeting at Rugby, that we 
cannot do - better than quote his 
words : — 

u The Free-traders had boasted much 
of their system as having increased the 
amount of our exports ; and he (Mr 
Young) had been continually trying for 
a long period to get from them the names 
of the countries to which those increased 
imports went. At fengtli lie had the 
fact ; and the result would be most start 
ling as applied to the arguments and pre- 
dictions of that party before the corn law 
was repealed. The countries lie would 
take were Russia, Sweden. Norway, 
Denmark, Prussia, Germany, Holland. 
Belgium, and France ; and lie found that 
in tlic year 1845 the quantity of corn im- 
ported from all these countries, compris- 
ing, as they did, the whole of northern 
audcentralEurope, amounted to 1,74 1 ,730 
quarters, wliiUfc the declared value of 
British and Irish manufactures exported 
to those countries was L.l 7,504,4 17. But 
last year the cijrn imported from those 
countries had increased in quantity to 
0,857,530 quarters, whilst our exports to 
them' had decreased to L.15,274,G39. 
These figures showed that from the whole 
of northern and central Europe wc took 
las try ear no less than 5,1 15, 800 quarters 
of corn jnore than in 1 845, and that there 
was a decrease iu the value of our ex- 
ports .of L.2, 220)77 H. Again, hist year 
the declared value of our yro** exports 
amounted to L.G3, 596,025, but in 1845 it 
reached the sum of L.GO, 111,082 ; so 
that' in the course of these fyur years the 
inert a Si was only L. 3,484, .04 3. lie 
found dlso that our exports in 1330 were 
£.35,842, 623, and in 1335, L.4 7,372,270, 
being aii increase on the five years of 
L.l 1,529,047, or 32 5 lOtlis per cent. 
That was an increase uider the opera- 
tion of protect 1 on. In 1840 the ex*- 


ports amounted to L.51,406,430, or an 
increasetupou 1035 of L.4,034,160, or 3 
5-lOths per cent. In 1345 they were 
L.GO, 11 1,032 — an increase on 1840 of 
L.0,704,G52, or 1G .9-10ths per cent, in 
1849, L. 63,596,025, an increase on 1315 
of L. 3,434, 943 ; and in the present year, 
supposing the increase continued iu the 
same ratio, he calculated that that in- 
crease'Vould on the year 1845 bo about 
L. 4,350,000, or 7 2-10ths per cent. 
Would Free-traders boast of their ex- 
ports after that ? They talked upon 
this question as if the country had, under 
the system oi* protection, been in a per- 
fectly dead and stagnant condition, ami 
that the agriculturists were like the clods 
of the earth, and less capable of improve- 
ment. Why, it was under protection, 
that our ships were employed to go to 
the island of Lchaboe, from which guano 
was first imported into this country; and. 
it was under ‘protection that that island 
had disappeared from the face of the 
ocean, and every cwt. of its guano had 
been brought here and spread upon the 
soil. He rejoiced and exulted in the 
march of science as much as any man ; 
but it was ail arrogant and an unfounded 
assumption on the part ol‘ the Free-trader.- 
to monopolize to themselves, as the result 
of tlicir system, those improvements in 
agriculture which wore going on under 
protection with railroad speed, and to 
which, in truth, their measures had onh 
given a check, and not an impetus 
But then he was asked, what have you u> 
say to Ui& United States i lie would 
tell them. Tie found that the export-: 
to the United States amounted to 
L.l 1,97 1,028 in 13-19 ; but in 1380 tliej 
were not less than L.l 2,425,3*05 ; so that 
the exports in the former exceeded those, 
in the latter year by L.454,5T7. Surely 
facts like these would dispose of a few of 
the Free-trade fallacies, and we should 
not hear t lit hi again repeated, at alL 
events .”* — Morntuu IlcraUt, Nov. 23. 

1 350. 

The restoration of peace ou the Con - 
tinent was the principal cause which 
again raised the amount of our exports 
to the Old World. This appears deci- 
sively in the returns: the exports 
of Great Britain to Germany alone, 
which, in 1848* had f sunk to less 
than £4,000,000, rose, in 1850, to 
£6,078,355. The cessation of pur- 
chases to the Coutincnt, during the 
two preceding years, in consequence 
of the alarm consequent on the French 
and German revolutions, only made 
the rush for English manufactures 
greater when the restoration of Iran 
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qnillity reopened the Continent to our 
industry. In America the change 
ay as equally great, and equally irre- 
spective of Fret; Trade : our exports to 
the United States, in 1850, exceeded 
>212,000,000. This extension arose 
from the general rise of prices, and ex- 
tension of credit, from the opening «:i 
the treasures of California. It not only 
created a new market for exports on 
the reverse of the Rocky Mountains, 
Imt so vivified and animated every 
part of the Union, as rendered them 
capable of purchasing a much larger 
quantity of the manufactured articles 
of this country than they had done 
for a great number of years.* 

But by far the most important and 
beneficial effect of Californian gold 
hitherto experienced has been in the 
extension of credit and increase of 
accommodation at home. This effect 
is obvious and important. The notes 
of the Bank of England in circula- 
tion, have, risen in the last voar to 
L.20,000,000 or L. 21. 000, 000 from 
L.l (>,500,000, Avhich they had fallen 
to during the panic. The circulation 
of every other bank has, as a matter 
of course, been proportionally aug- 
mented. Whnf produced this great 
increase in the circulating medium? 
The influx of bullion into the country, 
which augmented the treasure in 
the .Bank of England to above 
L.. 1C, O00, 000. There is the secret of 
the whole thing ; of the activity in 
the manufacturing districts, aufl the 
general extension of credit and rise 
of prices through the districts. 
It is Californian gold which has 
done, the whole ; for it has at once 
tilled to overflowing the vaults of 
the Bank of England, and relieved its 
officers, and those of all similar estab- 
lishments, from all dread of a drain of 
specie, setting in. Gold was abun- 
dant ; the banks no longer feared a 
collapse : therefore notes were abun- 
dant also ; the terrors of the. holders 
of them were abated. Ibices rose, 


and credit Avas extended. We arc 
far from thinking that it is a wise 
and judicious system to make credit 
of every kind entirely dependent 
' on the amount of metallic trea- 
sure in the vaults of the Bank of 
England : avo only say, having done 
this by Sir R. Peel’s monetary sys- 
tem, ayc have to thank California for 
having put at least a temporary stop 
to the evils with which it teas preg- 
nant. It is not surprising that the 
addition of cA r cn so small a sum to 
the metallic circulation of the com- 
mercial Avorld should produce, in a 
single year, so great a result. The dis- 
covery of two millions of bank-notes, 
in an old chest of the Bank of England, 
stopped the panic of December 1825 ; 
the mere issuing of Lord *T. Bussell’s 
letter, announcing the temporary re- 
peal of the Bank Charter Act, put a 
period to t lie far severer crash of 1847. 
The addition of five millions to the 
metallic treasure of this country is 
quite sufficient to vivify every 
branch of industry, for it Avill pro- 
bably put fiftj r millions, in bank- 
notes and private bills, into circula- 
tion. 

As the influx of Californian gold, 
however, is an element of such im- 
mense importance thus let into the 
social world, it is material to observe 
what evils it is adequate to remedy, 
and to what social diseases it can be 
regarded ns a panacea. Tin's is the 
more necessary, because, Avhilc it 
tends by its beneficent influence to 
conceal for a time the pernicious 
effects of other measures, it is % by no 
means a remedy for Them ; nor has it. 
a tendency even, in the long run, to 
lessen their danger. It induces im- 
mediate prosperity, bv the extension 
of credit and rise of prices with which 
it is attended ; but it has no tendency 
to diminish the dreadful eviIt?of Free- 
Trade and a ennvmty mainly depen- 
dent on the retention of the precious 
metals at all times in the country. 


* Exports to the United States from Great Britain : — 


1837 , ....... £ 4 , 095,225 

1838 , ....... 7 , 585,780 

1838 , ....... 8 , 838,204 

1840 , . ... ... . . 5 , 283,020 

1841 , . . . . . . . 7 , 098,842 

1842 , ...... 3 , 528,807 

1849 , . *# • 11 , 971,028 

vol. lxix — no. cccevxm. n 
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On the contrary, it may, undor many 
eiivu instances, materially aggravate 
them. * 

As tlio o licet produced by a great 
addition of the metallic treasures of 

the earth is universal, it must aJlVet 
prices equally in every part of the 
world. The largest part of the bul- 
lion, indeed, will be brought to the 
richest country, which is best able to 
buy it, and has most need of it. to 
form the basis of its transactions, 
lint still, some part will find its way 
into every country ; prices will In* 
everywhere raised, and the relative 
projmrtiun bet term them in ditl'ceent 
countries trill remain the same, or even 
be rendered more unfavourable to 
the richer state. That is the ma- 
terial circumstance ; for it shows 
that it must leave the greatest and 
most lasting evils of Free Trade 
untouched. Supposing gold to be- 
come so plentiful that the sovereign 
is only worth ten shillings, and the 
effect on general prices to be such 
that the average price of the quarter 
of wheat is raised frofh forty to sixty 
shillings — which, in a course of j r oars, 
is by no means improbable — still the 
relative position of the British with 
the Polish aqd American cultivator 
will remain the same. The price of 
the wheat may be raised from los. 
tu 2os. a quarter, on the banks of the 
Vistula or the Mississippi; but still 
the ability "f their c.ultirnlors to 
undersell tmr fat wet s trill remain, 
the same , or rather be augmented. 
Prices will still be so much higher in 
the old rich and heavily- taxed coun- 
try, which absorbs the largest part 
of the metallic circulation of the cart h, 
than in the young poor and un taxed 
one, that in the production of the. 
fruits of the earth, to which machinery 
can never bo made applicable, the 
inability* to carry on the competition 
will only be rendered the more ap- 
parent* by the increasing, or at all 
events, permanent, difference of the 
prices.* 

In the next place, how cheap soever 
gold, from its augmented plenty, may 
become, there will be no cessation, as 
long as our paper ireulntion remains 
on its present foot jig, of those dread- 
ful monetary crises which now, at 
stated periods recurring every live or 
six years, spread such unheard-of 


ruin through the industrious classes 
Let gold, from its greater plenty, 
become of only half its value, or a 
sovereign be only worth ten shillings, 
and prices, in constM] iience, rise to 
double their present amount, the dan- 
ger of a monetary crisis, as long as 
our currency is based on its present- 
footing, will remain the same. Still, 
any considerable drain of the metal- 
lic treasure of the country, such as 
it; is --either from the necessities of 
foreign war, the adverse state of 
foreign exchanges, or a great im- 
portation, occasioned by a deficient; 
home harvest-— will send the specie 
headlong out, and, by suddenly con- 
tracting the currency, ruin half of the 
persons engaged in business undertak- 
ings, It is tin* inconceivable Jtdly of 
making the paper circulation depend- 
ent on the. retention of the metallic ; 
the enormous error of enacting, that, 
for every live sovereigns that are 
drawn out < ! f the country, a live- 
pound note shall he drawn in bv the 
bankers: the infatuated self immola- 
tion arising from the gratuitous nega- 
tion of the greatest blessing of a 
paper circulation - that of snpphing. 
during the temporary absence of the 
metallic currency, its want, and ob- 
viating all the evils t lienee arising — 
which is Jhe real source <>f the evils 
under which we have <nH'ered -o 
severely since the disastrous epoch <>! 
IS IP, when the sptcin was intro- 
duced. The increased supply of gold, 
so far from tending to obviate, this 
danger, has a directly opposite elleet ; 
for, by augmenting tfie metallic trea- 
•oires of the country, and thus raising 
credit during periods of prosperity, it 
engages the nation in a. vast, variety 
of undertakings, the completion oi* 
which is rendered impossible when 
the wind of adversity blows, by the 
sudden contraction of its currency 
and credit. And to this danger the 
mercantile classes are exposed beyottd 
any other ; for as their undertakings 
are always far beyond their realised 
capital, and .supported entirely by 
credit, every periodical contraction 
the currency, recurring every live, or 
six years, exposes one-half of them, 
to inevitable ruin. 

Let not. the Free-traders, there- 
fore, lav the. flat tering unction to their 
souls, t^it California is to get them 
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out of all their difficulties, and that, 
after having, by tlioir ruinous mea- 
sures, brought, the nation to the very 
brink of ruin, and destroyed one-half 
of its wealth engaged in commerce, 
they are to escape the deserved exe- 
cration of ages, by the ellects of an 
accidental discovery of metallic trea- 
sures on the. shores of the. Pacific. 
Californian gold, a gift of Providence 
to a. sidfering world, will arrest the 
general, and calamitous fall of prices 
which the Free-traders have laboured 
so assiduously to introduce, and thus 
diminish in a most, material degree 
the weight of debts and taxes. So far 
it will undoubtedly tend to relieve the 
industrious classes, cspfritdly in Ihr. 
runt/ district s\ from much of the mi- 
sery induced on them by their oppres- 
sors; but it cannot work, impossibili- 
ties. It will leave industry in all 
classes, and in none more than the. 
manufacturing, exposed to the ruiu- 
oi is competition of foreigners, working, 
whatever the value of money may be. 


at a cheaper rate, than wo can overdo, 
because in poorer and comparatively 
untaxed countries. It will leave tlm 
commercial clas^e-* permanently ex- 
posed to the periodical recurrence of 
monetary storms, ari-ang out of the 
very plenty of the currency when 
credit is high, and its sudden with- 
drawal from the elYect of adverse- 
exchanges, or the drain consequent 
or. vast importations of food. Tt will 
leave the British navy, and with it 
the British colonial empire and our 
national independence, gradually sink- 
ing from the competition, in shipping, 
of poorer states. Nature will do much 
to counteract the disasters induced 
by human folly; but the punishment 
of guilty selfish ness is as much a part 
of her system as the relief of innocent 
s idle ring ; and to the end of the world 
those who seek to enrich themselves 
by the ruin of their neighbours will 
work out, in the very success of their 
measures, their own deserved and 
memorable punishment . 
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MY NOVEL; OH, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. — PART V. 

I1Y IMSISTRATl'S CAXTON. 

HOOK III. — INITIAL LTIAfTKR, SHOWING HOW MY NOVEL CAME TO HE CALLED W MY NOVEL.” 


“I am not displeased with your 
novel, so far as it lias gone,” said my 
father graciously ; “though as for The 
Sermon — ” 

Here 1 trembled ; but the ladies, 
Heaven bless them! had taken Par- 
son Dale under their special protec- 
tion ; and, observing that my father 
was puckering up his brows critically, 
they rushed boldly forward in defence 
of The Sermon, and Mr Caxton was 
forced to beat a retreat. However, 
like a skilful general, he renewed the 
assault, upon outposts less gallantly 
guarded. But as it is not my business 
to betray* my weak points, I leave it to 
the ingenuity of cavillers to discover 
the places at which the Author of 
Unman Error directed di is great guns. 

“But,” said the Captain, “you are 
a lad of too much spirit, Pisjstratus, 
to keep us always in the obscure 
country quarters of IJazeldcnn — you 
will march us*out into open service 
before you have done with usV” 
ITsistkatfs, magisterially, for ho 
has boon somewhat nettled by Mr 
Caxton’s remarks — and he puts on an 
air of dignity, in order to awe away 
minor assailants. — “ Yes, Captain 
Boland — not yet awhile, but all in 
good time. I have not stinted my- 
self in canvass,, and behind my 
foreground of the Hall and the Par- 
sonage I propose, hereafter, to open 
some lengthened perspective of the 
varieties of Knglisli life — ” 

Mr Caxton. — “Hum ! ” 

Blanche, putting her hand on my 
father’s lip. — “ We shall know better 
the design, perhaps, when we know 
the title. Bray, Mr Author, what is 
the title?” 

M 7 Mother, with more animation 
than usual — “ Ay, Sis ty- the title?” 

* Pislstratus, startled. — “ The 
title! By the soul of Cervantes! I 
have never yet thought of a title ! ” 
Captain Poland, solemnly. — 
“There is a great deal in a good title. 
As a novel reader,' I know that by 
experience.” 


Mr Shrills. — “ Certainly ; there is 
not a catchpenny in the world but 
what goes down, if the title be apt; 
and seductive. Witness ‘Old Parr’s 
Life Pills.’ Sell by the thousand, sir, 
when my ‘Pills for Weak Stomachs, ’ 
which I believe to lie just the same 
compound, never paid for the adver- 
tising.” 

Mr Canton.— ■“ Parr’s Life Pills! 
a tine stroke *»f genius! It is not, 
every one who has a weak stomach, 
or time to attend to it. if lie have. 
But who would not swallow a pill to 
live to a hundred and (ifty-two V ” 

Pjsistratfs, stirring the fire in 
great excitement. — “My title! my 
title! — what shall be my title !” 

Mr Caxton, thrusting his hand 
into iiis waistcoat, and in his most; 
didactic of tones. — “ Prom a remote 
period, the choice of a title has per- 
plexed the scribbling portion of man- 
kind. We may guess how their inven- 
tion has been racked In’ tin* strange 
contortions it ha- produced. To begin 
with the Hebrews. 4 The Lips of the 
S!eeping,’( Labia Donnimtimn) wliafc 
book do you suppose that title to de- 
signate? — A Catalogue of Rabbinical 
w ri t ers ! Again, i in a g in e s o me ye, n n g 
lady of old captivated by the senti- 
mental title of ‘ The Pomegranate 
with its Flower,’ and opening on a 
treatise on the Jewish Ceremonials ! 
Let us turn to the Romans. Aulas 
Cellius commences his pleasant gos- 
siping ‘ Nodes 1 with a list of the 
titles in fashion in his day. For 
instance, ‘ The Muses’ and ‘ The TV//,’ 

4 Tl*v. Cornucopia ,’ ‘ The Beehive^ and 
4 The MtndouC Some titles, indeed, 
were more truculent, and promised 
food to those who love to sup upon 
horrors — such as ‘ The Torch J 4 The 
Poniard,' 4 The Stiletto '- — ” 

Pisisi rates, impatiently. — “ Yes, 
sir; but to come to My Novel.” 

Mr Caxton, unheeding the inter- 
ruption.— “ You see, you have a fine 
choice here, and of a nat ure pleasing, 
and not unfamiliar to a classical 
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reader ; or you may borrow a liint 
from the early Dramatic Writers.” 

Pi.sistuatus, more hopefully. — 
“ Ay ! there is something in the Drama 
akin to the Novel. Now, perhaps, I 
mav catch an idea.” 

Mu Caxtox. — “ tor instance, 

the author of the Curiosities of lite- 
rature (from whom, by the way, T 
am plagiarising much of the informa- 
tion I bestow upon you) tells us of a 
Spanish gentleman who wrote a Co- 
medy, by which he intended to serve 
what he took for Moral Philosophy.” 
ITsistuat i *s, eagerly. — ' - • Well, sir?” 
Ain (Jaxtox. — And called it. ‘The 
Pain of the Sleep of tin; World.’ ”■ 
PrsisTKATL-s. — “ A Cry comic in- 
deed, sir.” 

Mi: (Jaxtox. G rave things wri\! 
Ihen railed Comedies, as old tilings 
are now called Novels. Then there 
are all the. titles of early Romance 
itself at your disposal — 4 Thoagencs 
and ( ‘harden,’ or ‘The Ass’ of 
Longus, or 1 'The Golden Ass ' of 
Apuleius, or the I itles of Gothic Ro- 
mance, such as ‘ flic most elegant, de- 
licious, mellifluous, and delightful 
History of 1’orco forest, King of Great 

Eritain,'” And therewith my father 

ran over a list of names as long as the 
Directory, and about as amusing. 

“ Well, to my taste,” said my 
mother, “ the novels I used to read 
when a gill, (for l have not read many 
since, I. am ashamed to say,) — ” 

Mi: Caxtun. “No, you need not 

be at all ashamed of it, Kitty.” 

My Motiiku, ]>roceeding. — u Were 
much more inviting than any you 
mention, Austin.” 

Tin-: Caitaix. — u True.” 

Mi: Sui ii.es. •“ Certainly. No- 
thing like them now-a-days ! ” 

.My Mothkk . — ''‘Saifs she to far 
Neighbour, 1 1 hat > ’ ” 

Till-: C attain. — “ ‘ The. Fnknown , 
or the Northern ( l alloy ’ — ” 

All: Srp ii. os. 44 1 'There is a Secret ; 
Find it Out /’” 

1Tsistuat»*s, pushed to the verge 
of human endurance, and upsetting 
tongs, poker, and lire-sliovci.-— u What 
nonsense you are talking, all of you! 
For heaven’s sake, consider what 
an important matter we are called 
upon to decide. It is not now the 
titles of those very respectable works 
which issued from the Minerva Press 
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that I ask you to remember—- it is to 
invent a title for mine — My Novel ! ’ 

Mu Caxtox, clapping his hands 
gently. — u Excellent — capital ! No- 
thing can be better ; simple, natural, 
pertinent-, concise — ” 

Pisistkatus.— “ What is it, sir— 

what is it! Have you really thought 
of a title to My Novel V ” 

Mu Caxtox. — “Y ou have hit it 
yam self — ■* My Novel.’ It is your 
Novel— people will know it is your 
Novel. T uru and twist the English 
language as you will- be as allegorical 
as Hebrew, Greek, Roman — Fabulist 
or Puritan — still, after all, it is your 
Novel, and nothing more nor less 
than your Novel.” 

Pisistkatts, thoughtfully, and 
sounding the words various ways. — 
4 ‘ 1 My Novel’ — urn — uiu! * My Novel ! ’ 
rather bald ' and curt, eh ? ” 

Ain Caxtox. — “A dd what you say 
you intend it to depict— Varieties in 
English Life.” 

A I v Motiikk. — “ 1 My Novel: or, 
Tariefies in English life ' — I don't 
think it sounds amiss. What say 
you, Poland ? Would it attract you 
in a catalogue?” 

Aly Uncle hesitates, when Air 
Caxton exclaims imperiously— 

4i The thing is settled ! Don’t dis- 
turb Cainarina.” 

Sorim.s. — “ If it be not too great 
a liberty, pray who or what is Cama- 
rilla?”' 

Mu C-axtox. — “ Camarilla, Air 
Squills, was a lake, apt to be low, and 
then liable to be muddy : and * Don’t 
disturb Camarina’ was a Grqpk pro- 
verb derived from all Oracle of Apol- 
lo; and from that Greek proverb, no 
doubt, comes the origin of the in- 
junction, 4 Quicta non nfoverc ,’ which 
became the favourite maxim of Sir 
Robert Walpole and Parson Dale. 
The Greek line, Mr Squills, # (herc my 
father's memory began to warm,) is 
preserved by Stkcii ax rs IIyz an- 
ti nts, do Fr bibus — 

4 Alf) him K iiKLVijTos yap 

ItfAClVCOV.' 

Zenohu's explains it in his Proverbs; 
Si’ioas repeats Zknohi rs ; Lucian 
alludes to it ; so does Vikoii. in the 
Third Hook of the .Eneip; and Sjmi\s 
lTAi i. rs imitates Virgil — 
b Kt eui non licitum fciti.s (‘anuivinn movovi. 4 
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Parson Dale, as a clergyman and a 
scholar, had, no doubt, these authori- 
ties at his fingers’ end. And I won- 
der he did not quote them,” quoth my 
father ; 44 but, to be sure, he is repre- 
sented as a mild man, and so might 
not wish to humble the Squire over 
much in the presence of his family. 
Meanwhile, My Novel is My Novel ; 
and now that that matter is settled, 
perhaps the longs, poker, and shovel 
may be picked up, tins children may go 
to bed, Blanche and Kitty may speculate 
apart upon the future dignities of the 
Neogiios, taking care, nevertheless, to 
finish the new pinbcforcs he requires 
for the present ; Poland may cast up 
his account-book, Mr Squills have his 
brandy and water, and all the world 
be comfortable, each iu his own way. 
Blanche, come away from the screen, 
get me my slippers, and leave Pisis- 
tratus to himself. 3Vlr) #ciWi Iv u/mpivav 
— don't disturb Camarina. You see, 
mv dear,” added my father kindly, 
as, after settling himself into his slip- 
pers, he detained Blanche’s hand in 
his own — 44 you see, my dear, every 
house has its Camarina. «*Man, who 
is a lazy animal, is quite content to 
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let it alone ; but woman, being the 
more active, bustling, curious creature, 
is always for giving it a sly stir.” 

Blanch*:, with female dignity. — 44 1 
assure you, that if Pisistratus had not 
called me, I should not have — ” 

Mu Canton, interrupting her, 
without lifting his eves from the book 
he has already taken. — 44 Certainly 
you would not. I am now in the 
midst of the great Puseyile Contro- 
versy. Mi; Kivu Kapuniuav- -don’t dis- 
turb Camarina.” 

A dead silence for half an hour, 
at the end of which 

Pisistkatcs, from behind the 
screen. - 44 Blanche, my dear, 1 want 
to consult you.” 

Blanche does not stir. 

Pisih riiATi's.- — 44 Blanche, I say.” 

Blanche glances in triumph towards 
Mr (.-ax ton. 

Mu Canton, laying down his theo- 
logical tract, and rubbing his spec- 
tacles mournfully. — 44 I hear him. 
child; 1 hear him. I retract my vin- 
dication of Mail. Oracles warn in vain : 
so long as there is a woman on the 
other side of the screen, — it is all up 
with Camarina ! ” 


( II ACTOR IF. 


It is greatly to he regretted that 
Mr Stirn was not present at the 
Parson’s Discourse -but*that valu- 
able functionary was far otherwise 
engaged — indeed, during the summer 
months he was rarely seen at the 
afternoon service. Not that lie eared 
for being preached at— not he: Mr 
Stirn would have snapped his linger 
at the thunders of the Vatican. But 
the fact was, that Mr Stirn chose to 
do a great deal of gratuitous busi- 
ness upon the day of rest. The 
Squire allowed all persons, who 
chose, to walk about the park on a 
Sunday ; and many came from a dis- 
tance to stroll by the lake, or recline 
under the elms. These visitors wore 
objects of great suspicion, nay, of 
positive annoyance, to Mi Stirn — 
and, indeed, not altogether without 
reason, for we English have a natural 
love of liberty, which we are even 
more apt to display iu the grounds of 
other people than in those, which we 
cultivate ourselves. Sometimes, to 


his inexpressible and tierce satisfac- 
tion, Mr Stirn fell upon a knot of 
boys pelting the swans; sometimes 
he missed a young sapling, and found 
it in felonious hands, converted into 
a walking-stick ; sometimes he caught 
a hulking fellow scrambling up the 
ha-ha ! to gather a nosegay for his 
sweetheart from one of poor Mrs 
Ilazeldcan’s pet parterres; not un- 
frequently, indeed, when all the 
family wen; fairly at church, some 
curious impertinent* forced or sneaked 
their way into the gardens, in order 
to peep iu at the windows. For 
these, and various other offences of 
like magnitude, Mr Stirn had long, 
but vainly, sought to induce the 
Squire to withdraw a permission so 
villaiioiisly abused. But though there 
were times when Mr Ilazeldean 
grunted and growled, and swore. 
44 that he would shut, up the park, 
and till it (illegally) with man-traps 
and spring-guns,” his anger always 
evaporated in words. The park was 
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still open to all the world oil a Sun- 
day ; and that blessed day was there- 
fore converted into a day of Ira vail 
and wrath to Mr Stirn. lint it was 
from the last chime of the afternoon 
service bell until dusk that the spirit 
of this vigilant functionary was most 
perturbed ; for, amidst the flocks 
that gathered from the little ham- 
lets round to the voice of the Pastor, 
there were always some stray sheep, 
or rather climbing desultory vaga- 
bond goats, who struck otV in all per- 
verse directions, as if for the special 
purpose, of distracting the energetic 
watchfulness of Mr Stirn. As soon as 
church was over, if the day were, 
line, the whole park became a scene 
animated with red cloaks, or lively 
shawls, Sunday waistcoats, and hats 
stuck full of wild-flowers which 
last Mr Stirn often stoutly maintained 
to be Mrs I In/.oidean's newest gera- 
niums. Now, on this Sunday espe- 
cially, there was an imperative call 
upon an < xtra exertion of vigilance 
on the part of the superintendent — 
he had not only to detect ordinary 
depredators and trespassers ; hut, 
first, to discover the authors of the 
conspiracy against the Stocks; and 
secondly, to make an example.*’ 

He had begun his rounds, there- 
fore, from the early morning; and 
just, as the afternoon bell was sound- 
ing its final peal, he emerged upon 
the village green from a hedgerow', 
behind which he had been at watch 
to observe who had the most sus- 
piciously gathered round the stocks. 
At that moment the place was de- 
serted. At a distance, the superin- 
tendent saw' fin* fast disappearing 
forms of some- belated groups hasten- 
ing towards the church ; in front, the 
Stocks stood staring at him mourn- 
fully from its four great eyes, which 
luul been cleansed from the mud, but 
still looked bleared and stained with 
the marks of tin* recent outrage. 
Here Mr Stirn paused, took off his 
hat, and wiped his brows. 

41 If I had sum mi, to watch here,*’ 
thought lie, 44 wliihi 1 takes a turn 
by the water-side, praps sunnnaf 
might, come out; praps them as did 
it ben’t gone to church, but will come 
sneaking round to look on their 
willany! as they says murderers are 
always led back to the place where 
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they ha’ left the body, hut in this 
here, willage. th re ben’t a man, 
woman, nor child, as has tiny consarn 
for Squire or Parish,* barring my- 
self.” It was just as he arrived at 
that misanthropical conclusion that 
Mr Stirn beheld Leonard Pairfield 
w alking very fast from his ow n home. 
'Phe superintendent clapped on his 
hat, and stuck his right arm akimbo. 

11 Hollo, you sir,” said he, as Lenny 
now came in hearing, 44 where be you 
going at that rate V ” 

■ 4 Please, sir, I be going to church.” 

“Stop, sir — stop, Master Lenny. 
Going to church ! — why, the bell's 
done : and you knows tin* Parson is 
very angry at them as comes in 
late, disturbing the congregation. 
You can't go to church now !” 

u Please, sir” — 

“I says you can’t go to church 
now. You must learn to think a little 
of others, lad. You sees how l sweats 
to serve, the Squire! and you must 
serve him too. Why, your mother's 
got the house and proinishes almost 
rent free: you ought to have a grate- 
ful hearfd-eonard Fairfield, and feel 
for his honour ! Poor man ! his heart 
is wellnigh brtik, 1 am sure, with the 
goings on.” 

Leonard opened his innocent blue 
(‘yes, while Mr Stirn dolorously wiped 
his own. 

44 Look at that ere dumb cretur,” 
said Stirn suddenly, pointing to the 
Stocks — - 4 look at it. If *rt could speak, 
what would ii say, Leonard Fair- 
field i Answer me iliat ! — 4 Damn the 
Stocks, indeed ! ’ ” m 

44 It. was very* bad in them to 
write such naughty words,” said 
Lenny gravely. 44 Mother was quite 
shocked when she heard of it, this 
morning.” 

Mu Stikn. — 44 I dare she was, con- 
sidering what she pa \s for the pre- 
mising: (insinuatingly ,5 you does not 
know w ho did it — eh, Leini}*? ” 

Lkxny. — l% No, sir; indeed I docs 
not ! ” 

Mu SniiN. 44 Well, you see, you 
can't go to church — prayers half 
over by this time. You recollex that I 
put them stocks under your 4 sponsi- 
bility,'and see tlicway you's done your 
duty by 'em. Pvo half a mind to,” — 

Mr Stirn cast his eyes on the eyes 
of the Stocks. 
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“Please, sir,-’ b an Lenny again, 
rather frightened. 

“ No, I won't please ; itben’t pleas- 
ing at all. IVnt I forgives you this 
time, only keep a sharp look-out, lad, 
in future. Now you just stay here — 
no, there, — under the hedge, and 
you watches if any persons come to 
loiter about or looks at the Stocks, 
or laughs to hissclf, while I go my 
rounds. I shall be back either afore 
church is over or just arter ; so you 
stay till I conies, and give me your 
report. He sharp, boy, or it will be 
worse for you and your mother: l can 
let the premishes for four pounds a 
year more, to-morrow.” 

Concluding with that somewhat 
menacing and very significant remark, 
and not staying for an answer, Mr 
St im waved his hand, and walked oil*. 

Poor Lenny remained by the Stocks, 
very much dejected, and greatly dis- 
liking the neighbourhood to which he 
was consigned. At length he slowly 
crept off to the hedge, and sate him- 
self down in the place of espionage 
pointed out to him. Now, philoso- 
phers tell us that wliat^P called 
the point of honour is a barbarous 
feudal prejudice. Amongst the higher 
classes, wherein those feudal preju- 
dices may be supposed to prevail, 
Lenny Fairfield's occupation would 
no o have been considered peculiarly 
honourable ; neither would it have 
seemed so to the more turbulent 
spirits among* the humbler orders, who 
have a point of honour of their own, 
which consists in the adherence to 
each other in defiance of all lawful 
authority. But to Lenny Fairfield, 
brought up much apart from other 
boys, and with a profound and 
.grateful reverence for the Squire in- 
stilled into all his habits of thought, 
notions of honour bounded themselves 
to simple • honesty and straightfor- 
ward truth ; and a* he cherished an 
unquestibning awe of order and 
constitutional authoritj 7 , so it did not 
appear to 1dm that there was any- 
thing derogatory and debasing in 
being thus set to watch for an 
offender. On the contrary, as he began 
to reconcile himself to the loss of the 
church service, and to enjoy the cool 
of the summer shade, and the occa- 
sional chirp of the birds, he got to 
look on the bright side of the com- 
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mission to which he wa3 deputed. In 
youth, at least, everything has its 
bright side— even the appointment of 
Fro tee tor to the Parish Stocks. For 
the Stocks, themselves, Leonard had 
no affection, it is true ; but he had 
no sympathy with their aggressors, 
and lie could well conceive that the 
Squire would be very much hurt at 
the revolutionary event of the night. 
“ So,” thought poor Leonard in his 
simple heart — u su if I can serve his 
honour, bv keeping off mischievous 
boys, or letting him know who did 
the thing, Fm sure it would be a 
proud day for mother.*’ ' Then he 
began to consider that, however un- 
graciously Mr Stirn had bestowed oil 
him the appointment, still it was a 
compliment to him — show ed trust and 
confidence in him, picked him out 
from his contemporaries as the sober 
moral pattern b*»y ; and Lenny had a 
great deal of pride in him, especially 
in matters of repute and character. 

All these things considered, 1 say, 
Leonard Fairfield reclined in his lurk- 
ing- place, if not with positive delight 
and intoxicating rapture, at least 
w ith tolerable content and some com- 
placency. 

Mr Stirn might have been gone a 
quarter of an hour, when a boy came 
through a Jittlc gate in the park, just 
opposite to Lenny’s retreat in the 
hedge, and, as if fatigued with walk- 
ing, or oppressed by tin; heat of the 
day, paused on the green for a moment 
or so, and then advanced under the 
shade of the great tree which over- 
hung the Stocks. 

Lenny pricked up his cars, and 
peeped out jealously. 

lie had never seen the boy before : 
it w as a strange face to him. 

Leonard Fairfield was not fond of 
strangers ; moreover, lie had a vague 
belief that strangers were at the bot- 
tom of that desecration of the Stocks. 
The boy, then, wasastrangcr; but what 
was liis rank? Was he of that grade 
in society in which the natural offences 
are or urenot consonant to, or harmoni- 
ous with, outrages upon Stocks? On 
that Lenny Fairfield did not feel quite 
assured. According to all the experience 
of the villager, the boy was not dressed 
like a young gentleman. Leonard’s 
notions of such aristocratic costume 
were naturally fashioned upon the 
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model of Frank Ilazcldean. They 
represented to him a dazzling vision 
of snow-white trousers, and beautiful 
blue coats, and incomparable cravats. 
Now the dress of this stranger, though 
not that of a peasant nor of a farmer, 
did not in any way correspond with 
Lenny’s notions of the costume of a 
young gentleman: it looked to him 
highly disreputable ; the coat was 
covered with mud, and the hat was 
nil manner of shapes, with a gap be- 
tween the side and crown. 

Lenny was puzzled, till it suddenly 
occurred to him that tin* gate through 
which the. boy had passed was in tlie # 
direct path across the park from a 
small town, the inhabitants of which 
were in very bad odour at the Hall — 
they had immemnrially furnished the 
most daring poachers to the preserves, 
the most troublesome trespassers oil the 
park, the most unprincipled orchard- 
robbers, and the. most disputatious 
assertors of various problematical 
rights of way, which, according to the 
Town, were public, and, according to 
the Hall, had been private since the 
Conquest. It was true that the same 
path led also directly from the Squire's 
iuuise, but it was not probable that 
the wearer of attire so equivocal had 
been visiting there. All things con- 
sidered, Lenny had no doubt in his 
mind but that the stranger was a 
shopboy or ’prentice from the town of 
Thorndyke ; and tin* notorious repute 
of that town, coupled with this pre- 
sumption, made it probable t hat Lenny 
now saw before him one of the mid- 
night descent tors of the Stocks. As if 
•to confirm the suspicion, which passed 
through Lenny’s mind with a rapidity 
wholly disproportionate to the num- 
ber of lines it costs me to convey it, 
the boy, now standing right before the 
Stocks, bent down and read that pithy 
anathema with which it was defaced. 
And having read it, he repeated it 
aloud, and Lenny actually saw him 
smile — such a smile ! — so disagreeable 
and sinister! Lenny had never be- 
fore seen the smile Sardonic. 

Hut whaL were Lenny’s pious horror 
and dismay when this ominous stran- 
ger fairly seated himself on the Stocks, 
rested his heels profanely on. the lids 
of two of Phe four round eyes, and, 
takingout a pencil and a pocket-book, 
began to write. Was this audacious 
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Unknown taking an inventory of the 
church and the IL.ll for the purposes 
of conflagration? He looked atone, 
and at the other, with a estrange, fixed 
stare as lie w rote —not keeping- his 
eyes on the paper, as Lenny had been 
taught to do when he sate dow n to his 
copy-book. The fact is, that Randal 
Leslie was tired and faint, and he felt 
the shock of his fall the more, after the 
few paces he had walked, so that 
he was glad to rest himself a few mo- 
ments ; and lie took that opportunity 
to write a line to Frank, to excuse 
himself ibr not calling again, intend- 
ing to tear the leaf on which he wrote 

out of Ids pocket-book, and leave it 
at the lirst cottage lie passed, Avitli in- 
structions to take it to the Hall. 

While Randal was thus innocently 
engaged, Lenny came up to him, with 
(lie firm and measured pace of one 
who has resolved, cost what it may. 
to do his duty. And as Lenny, though 
brave, was not ferocious, so the anger 
he felt, and the suspicions lie enter- 
tained, only exhibited themselves in 
the following solemn appeal to the 
o (lender’s sense of propriety, — 

“Don't you ashamed of yourself? 
Sitting oil the Squire’s new Stocks! 
l)o get up, and go along with you !" 

Randal turned round sharply; and 
though, at any other moment, lie 
would have had sense enough to ex- 
tricate himself very easily from his 
false position, yet, Nemo morlalittm , 
Ac. No one is always wise. Aud 
Randal was in an exceedingly bad 
humour. The allability towards his 
inferiors, for which 1 lately y raised 
him, was entirely lose in the contempt 
for impertinent snobs natural to an 
insulted Ktouiau. 

Therefore, eyeing Lenny with great 
disdain, Randal answ ered briefly, — 

“ You are an insolent young black- 
guard.” • 

So curt a rejoinder made Lenny's 
blood fly to his face. IVrsuaded be- 
fore that the intruder >vas some law- 
less apprentice or shop lad, lie whs now 
more confirmed in that judgment, not 
only by language so uncivil, bnt by 
the" truculent glance which accom- 
panied it, and which certainly did not 
derive any imposing dignity from the 
mutilated, rakish, liang-dog, ruinous 
hat, under which it shot its sullen and 
menacing fire. 
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Of all the various articles of 
which our male attire is composed, 
there is perhaps not one which has so 
much character and expression as the 
top -covering. A neat, well- brushed, 
short-napped, gentlemanlike hat, put 
on with a certain air, gives a distinc- 
tion and respectability to the whole 
exterior ; whereas a broken, squashed, 
higgledy-piggledy sort of a hat, such 
as Randal Leslie had on, would go far 
towards transforming the stateliest 
gentleman that ever walked down St 
James’s Street into the ideal of a 
ruffianly scamp. 

Now, it is well known that there is 
notjiiug more antipathetic to your 
peasant-boy than a shop-boy. Even 
on grand political occasions, the rural 
working-class can rarely be coaxed 
into sympathy with the trading town- 
class. Your true English peasant is 
always an aristocrat. Moreover, and 
irrespectively of this immemorial 
grudge of class, there is something 
peculiarly hostile in the* relationship 
between bov and boy when their backs 
are once up, and they are. alone on a 
quiet bit of green. Something of the 
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game-cock feeling something that 

tends to keepalive, in the population of 
this island, (otherwise so lamb-like 
and peaceful,) the martial propensity to 
double the thumb tightly over the four 
lingers, and make what is called u a 
list of it.” Dangeroir symptoms of 
these mingled and aggressive senti- 
ments were visible in Lenny Fair- 
field at the words and the look of the 
unprepossessing stranger. And the 
stranger .seemed aware of them ; for 
his pale face grew more pale, and 
his sullen eye more fixed and more 
vigilant. 

You get off them Stocks,” said 
Lenny, disdaining to reply to the coarse 
expressions bestowed on him ; and, 
suiting the action to the word, he 
gave the intruder what he meant for 
a shove, but. which Randal took for 
a blow. The Etonian sprang up, and 
the quickness of his movement, aided 
but by a slight touch of his band, 
made Lenny lose his balance, and sent 
him neck-a nd-crop over the Stocks. 
lJurning with rage, the young villager 
rose alertly, ami, Hying at Randal, 
struck out right and left. 


CIIAI'TKU in. 


Aid me, O ye Nine! whom the in- 
comparable Persius satirised his con- 
temporaries for invoking, and then, 
all of a sudden, invoked on his own 
behalf — aid me to describe that 
famous battle by the Stocks, and in 
defence of the Stocks, which was 
waged by the two representatives of 
Saxon and Norman England. Mere, 
sober support of law and duty and de- 
legated trust- -pro a ris rt Juris ; there, 
haughty invasion, and bellicose spirit 
of knighthood, and that respect for 
name and person, which we call ho- 
nour. litre, too, hardy physical force 
— there, skilful discipline. Here- 
The Nine are as deaf as a post, and as 
cold as a stone! Plague take the 
jades!* — I can do better without them. 

Randal was a year older than 
Lenny, but he was not so tall nor so 
strong, nor even so active; and after 
the first blind rush, when the two 
boys paused, and drew back to 
breathe, Lenny, eyeing the slight form 
and liueless cheek of his opponent, 
and seeing blood trickling from Ran- 


dal's lip, was seized witli an instan- 
taneous and generous remorse. “ It 
was not fair,” he thought, u to light 
one whom he could beat, so easily.” 
So, retreating still farther, and letting 
his arms fall to his side, he said 
mildly — u 'There, let’s have no more 
of it ; but go home, and be good.” 

Kanda! Leslie had no remarkable 
degree of that constitutional quality 
called physical courage,; but he. had 
all those moral qualities which supply 
its place, lie was proud — he was 
vindictive-- he had high self-esteem — 
he had the destructive organ more 
than the combative; — what had once 
provoked his wrath it became his in- 
stinct to sweep away. Therefore, 
though all his nerves were, quivering, 
and hot tears were in his eyes, he 
approached Lenny with the sternness 
of a gladiator, and said between his 
teeth, which he set. hard, choking 
back tin? sob of rage, and pain 

“ You have struck mC and von 
shall not stir from this ground- till 
1 have made you repent it. Put up 
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your hands — I will not strike you so 
— defend yourself.” 

Lenny mechanically obeyed : and 
he had good need of the admonition : 
for if before he had had the advan- 
tage, now that Randal had recovered 
the surprise- to Ids nerves, the battle 
was not to the strong. 

Though Leslie had not been a fight- 
ing boy at Eton, still his temper had 
involved him in some conflicts when 
In? was in the lower forms, and 
he had learned something of the art 
as well as the practice in pugilism - 
an excellent thing, too, 1 am barba- 
rous enough to believe, and which 1 
hope will never (phtc die out of our 
public, schools. Ah, many a young 
duke has been a belter fellow for life 
from a fair set-to with a trader’s son : 
and many a trader's son has learned 
to look a lord more manfully in the 
face on the hustings, from tin* recol- 
lect ion of the sound thrashing he 
once gave to some little Lord Leopold 
1 >awdle. 

So Randal now brought, his expe- 
rience and art to hear; put aside 
those heavy roundabout blows, and 
darted in his own, tpiick and sharp - 
supplying the. due momentum of pugi- 
listic mechanics to the natural feehle- 
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ness of his arm. Ay, and the arm, 
too, was no longer m> feeble: so strange 
is the strength that comes* from pas- 
sion and pi tie k ! 

Poor Lenny, who had never fought 
before, was bewildered ; his sensa- 
tions grew so entangled that he could 
never recall them distinctly : he had 
a dim reminiscence of some breathless 
impotent rush — of a sudden blindness 
fo’iowed by quirk flashes of intolerable 
light— of a deadly faintness, from 
which he was roused by sharp pangs 
— here — there everywhere ; and then 
all he could remember was, that he 
Win lying on the ground, huddled up 
and panting hard, while his adversary 
bent over him with a countenance as 
dark and livid as Lara himself might 
have bent over the fallen Otho. For 
Randal Leslie was not one who, by 
impure and nature, subscribed to the 
noble English maxim — “ Never hit a 
foe when lie is down ; ” and it cost 
him a strong if brief self-struggle, not 
to set his lied on that prostrate, form. 
It was the mind, not the heart, that 
subdued the savage within him, as, 
muttering something inwardly — cer- 
tainly nut Christian forgiveness — the 
victor turned gloomily away. 


CHAl'TUll IV, 


dust at that precise moment, who 
•should appear hut Air Stirn ! For, in 
fact, being extremely anxious to get 
Lenny into disgrace, he had hoped 
that lie should have found the young 
villager had shirked the commission 
intrusted to him ; and the Right-hand 
Alan had slily route, hack, to see if that 
amiable expectation were realised. 
TI e now beheld Lenny rising with some 
difficulty- — still panting hard— -and 
with hysterical sounds akin to what is 
vulgarly called blubbering his fine 
new waistcoat sprinkled ith his own 
blood, which flowed from his nose— - 
nose that seemed to Lenny Fairfield's 
feel i tigs to be a nose no more, but a 
swollen, gigantic, mountainous Slaw- 

keuhr 1 ’ excrescence, — in fact, Ik 
felt an nos**! Turning aghast from 
this spectacle, Mr Stirn surveyed, with 
no more respect- than Lenny had ma- 
nifested, the stranger boy, who had 
again seated himself on the. Stocks 


(whether to recover his breath, or 
whether to show that his Victory was 
consummated, and that he was in his 
rights of possession.) u Hollo,” said 
Mr Stirn, 11 what is^all this?-*what’8 
the matter, Lenny, you blockhead?” 

“ lie trill sit there,” answered 
Lemiv, in broken gasps, “ and he 
has heat^ me because I would not 
lot him: but 1 doesn’t mind that,” 
added the villager, trying hard to sup- 
press his tears, “ and Fm ready again 
for him -that T am!” 

“ And what do you do, lolloping 
there on them blessed Stocks,?” 

“ Looking at the landscape : out 
of my light, man ! ” 

This tone instantly inspired Mr 
Stirn with misgivings ; it was a tone 
so disrespectful to him that he was 
seized with involuntary respect: who 
but a gentleman could speak so to 
Air Slim ? 

“Aud mav 1 ask who you be?” 
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said Stini, faltcringly, and half 
inclined to touch his hat. ‘‘What’s 
your name',' pray, and what’s your 
bizness?” 

“ My name is Randal Leslie, and 
my business was to visit your master’s 
family — that is, if you are, as I guess 
from your manner, Mr Hazeldeaifs 
ploughman !” 

So saying, Randal rose ; and, mov- 
ing on a few paces, turned, and throw- 
ing half-a-crown on the road, said to 
Lenny,' — u Let that pay you for your 
bruises, and remember another time 
how you speak to a gentleman. As 
for you, fellow,”-- and he pointed his 
-scornful hand towards Mr Stini, who, 
with his mouth open, and his hat 
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now fairly off, stood bowing to the 
earth — “ as for you, give my compli- 
ments to Mr Ilazeldoan, and say 
that, when he docs us the honour to 
visit us at Rood Ilall, I trust that the 
manners of our villagers will make 
him ashamed of Ilazeldoan.” 

O mv poor Squire ! Rood Hall 
ashamed of Ilazeldeau ! If that mes- 
sage had ever been delivered to you, 
you would never .have looked up 
again ! 

With those bitter words, Randal 
swung himself over the stile that led 
into the parson’s glebe, and left 
Lenny Fairfield still feeling his nose, 
and Mr .Stini still bowing to the 
earth. 


CUAPTKU V. 


Randal Leslie had a very long 
walk home : he was bruised and sore 
from head to foot, and his mind was 
still more sore and more bruised than 
Jiis body. Rut if Randal Leslie had 
rested himself in the Squire’s gardens, 
without walking backwards, and in- 
dulging in speculations suggested by 
Marat, and warranted by my Lord 
Racoii, he would have passed a most, 
agreeable evening, and really availed 
himself of the Squire’s wealth by go- 
ing home in the Squire’s carriage. 
Rut because lie chose to take so in- 
tellectual a view of property, lie 
tumbled into a ditch ; because he 
tumbled into a ditch, he spoiled his 


clothes ; because lie spoiled his clothes, 
he gave up his visit ; because he gave 
up his visit, lie got into the village 
green, and sate on the Stocks with 
a hat that gave him the air of a fugi- 
tive from the treadmill ; because he 
sale ou the Stocks — with that lmt, and 
a cross face under it> he hud been 
forced into the. most discreditable 
squabble with a. clodhopper, ami was 
now limping home, at war with gods 
and men ; — ergo, (this is amoral that 
will bear repetition)— ergo, when you 
walk in a rich man's grounds, be 
contented to enjoy what is yours, 
namely, the prospect -I dare say 
you wiil enjoy it more than he does. 


CUAPTKU VI. 


If, in the simplicity of his heart, and 
the crudAiess of his experience, 
Lenny Fairfield had conceived it pro- 
bable that Mr Stini would address to 
liim some words in approbation of his 
gallantry, and iir sympathy for his 
bruises, lie soon found himself wofully 
mistaken. That truly great man, 
worthy prime-minister of llazehlean, 
might, perhaps, pardon a dereliction 
irom his orders, if such dereliction 
proved advantageous to the interests 
ofjhe service, or redounded to the 
credit of the chief ; but he was inex- 
orable to that worst of diplomatic 
offences — an ill-tuned, stupid, over- 
xeaJous obedience to orders, which, 


if it established the devotion of the 
employe, got the employer into what 
is popularly called a scrape ! And 
though, by those unversed in the in- 
tricacies of the human heart, and un- 
acquainted with the especial hearts of 
prime-ministers and Right-hand men, 
it might have seemed natural that Mr 
Stini, as lie stood still, hat in hand, 
in the middle of tiie road, stung, 
humbled, and exasperated by the 
mortification he had received from 
the lips of Randal Leslie, would 
have felt that that young gentleman 
was the proper object of his resent- 
ment; yet such a breach of all the 
etiquette of diplomatic life as resent- 
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ment towards a superior power was 
the last idea that would have sug- 
gested itself to the profound intellect 
of the -Premier of Hazeldean. Still, 
as rage like steam must escape soine- 
where, Mr Stirn, on feeling — as lie 
afterwards expressed it to his wife — 
that his u hn/zom was a burstiu,” 
turned with the natural instinct of 
self-preservation to the safety-valve 
provided for the explosion ; and the 
vapours within him rushed into vent 
upon Lenny Fairfield. He dapped 
his hat on his head fiercely, and thus 
relieved his u buzznm.” 

u You young willain ! you how da- 
cions wiper! and so all this blessed 
Sabbath afternoon, when you ought to 
have been in church on your marrow 
bones, a-praying for your betters, you 
hn*4 been u-fitting with a young gentle- 
man, aval a w Li tor to your master, oil 
the werrv ]>laee of the. parridge h insti- 
tution that you was to guard and 
port ret ; ami a-bloodying it all over, 
1 declares, with your blaggard liLtle 
nose! 7 ’ Thus saying, and as if to 
mend the matter, Mr Stirn aimed mi 
additional stroke, at the offending 
member ; but, Lenny mechanically 
putting up both his arms to defend 
his face, Mr Stirn struck his knuckles 
against the large, brass buttons that 
adorned the cutf of the boy's coat- 
sleeve — an incident which consider- 
ably aggravated his indignation. 
And Lenny, whose spirit was fairly 
roused at what the narrowness of h is 
education conceived to he a signal in- 
justice, placing the trunk of the tree 
between MY Stirn and himself, began 
that task of self- justification which it 
was equally impolitic to conceive and 
imprudent to execute, since, in such a 
case, to justify M as to recriminate. 

u I wonder at you, Master Stirn, 
— if mother could hear you! You 
know it was you who would not let 
me go to church ; it was you w ho 
told me to — ” 

“ Fit a young gentleman, and 
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break the Sabbath,” said Mr Stirn, 
interrupting him vith a withering 
sneer. “ () yes! 1 told yt>u to dis- 
grace his honour the Squire, and me, 
and the parridge, and bring us all 
into trouble. But the Squire told me 
to make ail example, and ] will ! ” 
With those words, quick as lightning 
flashed upon Mr Stirn’s mind the 
luminous idea of setting Lenny in the 
very Stocks which lie had too faithfully 
guarded. Eureka ! the 44 example” 
w as before him ! Hero, he could gratify 
his long grudge against the pattern 
boy ; here, by such a selection of the 
very best lad ill the parish, he 
could strike terror into the worst ; 
here lie could appease the offended 
dignity of Ka tidal Leslie ; here w 7 as a 
practical apology to tin* Squire for the 
allront put upon his young visitor; 
here, too, there, was prompt obedience 
to the Squire’s own wish that the 
Stocks should be provided as soon as 
possible with a tenant. Suiting the 
action to the thought, Mr Stirn made 
a rapid plunge at his victim, caught 
him by the skirf of liis jacket, and, in 
a few seconds more, the jaws of the 
Stocks had opened, and Lenny Fair- 
field w as thrust therein — a sad spec- 
tacle of the reverses of fortune. This 
done, and while the boy was too 
astounded, too stupefied by the sud- 
denness of the calamity for the resist- 
ance he might otherwise have made 
— nay, for more than a few' inaudible 
words — MrStirn hurried from the spot, 
but not without first picking up and 
pocketing the half-crown designed for 
Lenny, and which, so great ha$J been 
bis first emotions, he had hitherto even 
almost forgotten. lie then made his 
way towards the church, with the iu- 
tention to place himself close by the 
door, catch the Squire as he came out, 
w hisper to him what had passed, and 
lead him, with the w hole congregation 
at liis heels, to gaze apon the sacrifice 
offered up to the joint PBwers of 
Nemesis and Themis. 


CHAI’TIU* vir. 


Unaffectedly I say it — upon the 
honour of a gentleman, and the repu- 
tation of an author, unalVeetedly I 
say it — no words of mine can do jus- 
tice to the sensations experienced by 


Lennv Fairfield, as he sate alone in 
that place of penance. He felt no 
move the physical pain'of liis bruises; 
the anguish of his mind stilled and 
overbore all corporeal suffering — an 
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anguish ns groat as the childish breast 
is capable of holding. For first and 
deepest of all, and earliest fill, was 
the burning sense of injustice, lie 
had, it might he with erring judg- 
ment, but with all honesty, earnest- 
ness, and zeal, executed the commis- 
sion intrusted to him; he had stood 
forth manfully in discharge of his 
duty; he had fought for it, sufiVred 
for it, bled for it. This was his re- 
ward ! Now, in Lenny's mind there 
was pre-eminently that quality which 

distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race 

the sense of justice. It was perhaps 
the strongest principle in his moral 
constitution ; and the principle had 
never lost its virgin bloom and fresh- 
ness by any of the minor acts of 
oppression and iniquity which boys 
of higher birth often .snlfer from 
harsh parents, or in tyrannical 
schools. So that it was for the ih>t 
time that that iron entered into his 
soul, and with it came its attendant, 
feeding — the wrathful galling sense of 
impotence. He had been wronged, 
and he had no means to right himself. 
Then came another sensation, if not so 
deep, yet more smarting and enven- 
omed for the time — shame ! lie, the 
good boy of. all good boys- he, the 
pattern of the school, ami the pride of 
the parson — he, whom the Squire, in 
sight of all his contemporaries, had 
often singled out to slap on the back, 
and the grand Squire's lady to pat on 
the head, with a smiling grat .illation 


on his young and fair repute — he, who 
had already learned so dearly to prize, 
the sweets of ail honourable inline - 
he, to be made, as it were, in the 
twinkling of an eye, a mark for oppro- 
brium, a butt of scorn, a jeer, and a 
bye word ! The streams of his life 
were poisoned at the fountain. And 
then came a tenderer thought of his 
mother! of the shock this would he to 
her -she who had already begun to 
look up to him as her stay and 
support : he bowed his head, and 
the tears, long suppressed, rolled 
down. 

Thou he wiestled and struggled, 
and strove, to wrench his limbs from 
that hateful bondage for he heard 
steps appn aching. And lie began to 
picture to himself the arrival of ali the 
villagers from church, the sad gaze of 
the Parson. the bent brow of the 
Squire, the idle ill-suppressed titter of 
all the buys, jealous of his unblotted 
character— character of which the. 
original whiteness could never, never 
be restored : lie would always be. 
the boy who had sate in t lit' Stocks ! 
And the words uttered b\ the Squire 
came back on his sou 1 , like the voice 
of conscience in the ears of some 
doomed Macbeth. A -ad disgrace, 
Lenny- -you'll no\»T bo in such a 
quandary. ” 4 ‘ Quandary,* 1 the word 

w as unfamiliar to him : it must mean 
something awfully discreditable. The 
poor boy could lone prayed for the 
earth to swallow him. 


cir.\i*na; Yin. 


“Kettles and frying-pans! what 
has us here ?” cried the tinker. 

This time Mr Sprott was without 
his donkey ; for, it being Sunday, ifc 
is to be presumed that the donkey 
was enjoying his Sabbath on the 
Common. The tinker was m his 
Sunday best, clean and smart, about 
to take his lounge in the park. 

Lenny Fairfield made no answer to 
t}r:v appeal. 

“ You in tlie wood, my bah\ r ! 
Well, that’s the last sight I should 
ha’ thought to see. But we all lives 
to larn,” added the tinker senten- 
tiously. “ Who gave you them leg- 
gins ? Can’t you speak, lad V” 

“ Nick St-irii.” 


“ Nick. Slim ! Ay, I*d Ini’ tren my 
davy on that: and cos vyV” 

’Cause I did as he told me, and 
fought a boy as was trespassing on 
these very Stocks; and he beat me - 
but 1 don’t care for I hat ; and Mint boy 
was a young gentleman, and going to 
visit the Squire ; and so Nick Stirn- 
Lenny slopped short, choked by rage, 
and humiliation. 

“ Augh,” said the tinker, staring, 
u you fit with a young gentleman, did 
you V Sorry to hear you confess that, 
my lad ! Sit there, and be thankful 
you ha* got olf so cheap. ’Tis salt 
and battery to lit with your betters, 
and a Lunnon justice, o’ peace would 
have given you two months o’ the 
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treadmill. lint, vv should you lit cos 
ho trespassed on tin* *• . Stocks? It bcift 
your nat ural side forlitting, 1 takes it-.” 

Lenny murmured something not 
very distinguishable about .serving l lie 
Squire, and doing as lie was bid. 

11 Oh, l sees, Lenny,” interrupted 
the tinker, in a tone of great con- 
tempt, u you be one, <» : those who 
would myther hint with the omuls 
than run with the hire! You lie’s 
t he good pattern, boy, and would 
peach agin your own border to curry 
favour with the grand folks. Fie, 
lad! you be sawed right: stick by 
your lnnaler, then yoiFl 1 be 'spected 
when you gets into trouble, and not 
be 'versa liy Vspised -as you’ll be art or 
church- time ! Veil, I can’t be seen 
■sorting with yon, now you are. in this 
here drogotavv tix ; it might hurt my 
crae.ler, both with them as built the 
Stocks, and (hem as wants to pull 'em 
down. Old kettles to mend! Vv, 
you makes me lorgit the Sabbath. 
Sarvenu my lad. and wish you well 
out. of it . : ‘specks to your mother, and 
siv we ean deal for the pan and shovel 
ill the same for vour misl’orliu.” 
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The tinker went his way. Lenny's 
eye followed him with the sullenness 
of despair. The tinker, rtko all the 
tribe of human com formers, had only 
watered the brambles to invigorate 
the prick of the thorns. Yes, if 
Lenny had been caught breaking the 
Stocks, some at least would have pitied 
him : but to be incarcerated for de- 
fending them, you might as well have 
e> peeled that the widow s and orphans 
of the Feign of Terror would have 
pitied Dr (iuiliotin when lie slid 
through the grumes of his own deadly 
machine. And even the tinker, itiner- 
ant, ragamuffin vagabond as lie was, 
felt ashamed to be (bund with tin; 
pattern boy ! Lenny’s head sank 
again on his breast, heavily as if 
it had been of lead. Some few' minutes 
thus passed, when the unhappy pri- 
soner became aware of the presence 
of another spectator to his shame : he 
hoard no step, but he saw a shado\v 
thrown over the sward. lie held his 
breath, and would not look up, with 
some vague ide^i that if he refused to 
see he might^cape being seen. 


i(\err.n i.\. 


* I'rr r,*i‘.:cu said Dr Kioeabocra, 
putting hL hand on Lenny’s shoulder, 
and bending dow u to look into his face 
-■ bi 7Vi /»Wrco/ my yc.img friend, do 
you sit here from choice 4 or necessity V’ 1 

Lenny slightly shuddered, and 
winced under the. touch of one whom 
lie had hitherto ivgaided with a sort 
ot -uperstitious abhorrence. 

*• 1 fear,” resumed llircaboeea, after 
waiting; in \aiii for an answer to his 
question, that, though the situation 
is charming, yon did not select it yonr- 
-rif. Wlial is this?”- and the irony 
of the tone \anished — what is this, 
my pool- bo\ ? You have been bleed- 
ing, and I see that those, tears which 
you try to check come, from a deep 
well, 'fell nv, jforrnt JtwviuHo wit*, 
(the sweet Italian vowels, though 
Lenny did not. understand Iheni, 
sounded softly and soothingly,) tell 
me, my child, how all this happened. 
Lei haps I can help you —we- have all 
erred ; we should all help each other.” 

Lenny's heart, that just, before l».:ul 
seemed bound in brass, found itself a 


way as the Italian spoke thus kindly, 
and the tears rushed down; but he 
again stopped them, and gulped out 
sturdily, - 

fc * 1 have not done no ’wrong: it 
ben't my fault — ami *tis that which 
kills me!*’ concluded Lenny, with a 
burst of energy. » 

ik You haw nof done wrong? 
Then,” said the philosopher, drawing 
out his pocket-handkerchief with 
great composure, and spreading it oil 
the ground — fc ‘ then 1 may sit beside 
you. I could only stoop pityingly 
over sin, but I can lie down on equal 
terms with mislbrtuAo.” 

Lenny Fairfield did not quite com- 
prehend the words, but enough of 
their general meaning was appa- 
ieiit to make him east a grateful 
glance on the Italian. Kiecabocca 
resumed, as he adjusted the pocket- 
handkerchief, tfc 1 have a right to your 
confidence, my child, for 1 have been 
r.illicted in my day; yet 1 too say 
with time, 4 I have not done, wrong/ 
Cos/Htto! (and. here the. Dr seated 
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himself deliberately, resting one arm 
on the side column of the Stocks, in 
familiar c6ntact with the captive’s 
shoulder, while his eye wandered over 
the lovely scene around) — “ Cospetto ! 
my prison, if they had caught me, 
would not liave had so fair a look-out 
as this. But, to be sure, it is all one : 
there are no ugly loves, and no 
handsome prisons ! ” 

With tliatsententiousmaxim, which, 
indeed, he uttered in his native Italian, 
Kiccabocca turned round and renewed 
his soothing invitations to confidence. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed, 
even if he come in the guise of a 
Papist and wizard. All Lenny’s 
ancient dislike to the foreigner had 
gone, and he told him his little tale. 

Dr Kiccabocca was much too shrewd 
a man not to see exactly the motives 
which had induced Mr Slim to incar- 
cerate his agent, (barring onty that of 
personal grudge, to which Lenny’s 
account gave him no clue.) That a 
man high in office should make n 
scape-goat of his own watch- dog for 
an unlucky snap, or cvcaan indiscreet 
hark, was nothing strange to the 
wisdom of the student of Maclnavelli. 
However, he set himself to the tnfi?* 
of consolation with equal philosophy 
and tenderness. IIo began by re- 
minding. or rather informing, Leonard 
Fairfield of all the instances of illus- 
trious men afUicted by the injustice 
Qf others that occurred to his own 
excellent irftsmory. He told him how 
the great Epictetus, when in slavery, 
had a master whose favourite amuse- 
ment was pinching his leg, which, as 
the amusement ended in breaking that 
limb, was worse than the Stocks. lie 
also told him the anecdote of Lenny’s 
own gallant countryman, Admiral 
Byng, whose execution gave rise to 
Voltaire’s celebrated witticism, “En 
Angleterie, on tuc nn ami ral pour 
enconrqger les autre*.” (“In Engla nd 
they execute one admiral in order to 
enconrage the others.”) Many more 
illustrations, still more pertinent to 
the* case in point, his erudition sup- 
plied ifCiffl the stores of history. But 
o that Lenny did not seem 
ixpfue slightest degree consoled by 
memorable examples, he shifted 
ms ground, and, reducing his logic to 
the strict argumrnium ad rem , began 
to prove, 1st, that there was no dis- 


grace at all in Lenny’s present posi- 
tion, that every equitable person 
would recognise the tyranny of Stim 
and the innocence of its victim ; 2dly, 
that if even here he were mistaken, 
for public opinion was not alwa} r s 
righteous, wliafc was public opinion 
after all? — “A breath — a puff,” cried 
I) r Kiccabocca — 4 1 a thing without 
matter — without length, breadth, or 
substance — a shadow — a goblin of our 
own creating. A man’s own. conscience 
is his sole tribunal, and he should care 
no more for that phantom ‘opinion 7 
than he should fear meeting a ghost 
if he cross the churchyard at dark.” 

.Now, as Lenny did very much fear 
meeting a ghost if he crossed the 
churchyard at dark, the simile spoiled 
the argument, and lie shook his head 
very mournfully. Dr Kiccabocca was 
about to enter into a third course of 
reasoning, which, had it come to an 
end, would doubtless have settled the 
matter, and reconciled Lenny to 
sitting in the Stocks till doomsday, 
when the captive, with the. quick ear 
and eye of terror and calamity, be- 
came conscious that church was over, 
that the congregation in a few seconds 
more would be Hocking thitherwards. 
He saw visionary hats and bonnets 
through the trees, which Kiccabocca 
saw not, despite all the excellence of 
his spectacles — heard phantasmal 
r list 1 i ngs a n <1 i n urm uri i i gs wl i i el i K ice a - 
bocca heard not, despite all that 
theoretical experience in plots, strata- 
gems, and treasons, which should have 
made the Italian’s car as fine as a 
conspirator’s or a mole’s. And, with 
smother violent but vain effort at 
escape, the prisoner exclaimed, — 
u Oli, if I could but get out before 
they come ! Let me out — let me out. 
O, kind sir, have pity — let me out l” 
u Diavolo 7” said the philosopher, 
startled, u I wonder that never occurred 
to me before. After all, I believe he 
lias hit the right nail on the head;” 
and, looking close, he perceived that 
though the partition wood had hitched 
firmly into a sort of spring-clasp, 
which defied Lenny’s unaided strug- 
gles, still it was not locked, (for, 
indeed, the padlock and key were 
snug in the justice room of the Squire, 
who never dreamt that his orders 
would be executed so literally and 
summarily as to dispense with all 
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formal appeal to himself.) As soon which boys place a stick under a sieve 
as Dr lliccabocca made that discovery, for the purpose of ensnaring sparrows : 
it occurred to him that all the wisdom the fatal wood thus flopped, Dr 
of all the schools that ever existed lliccabocca sate gravel^ down on the 
can’t reconcile man or boy to a bad bank, and thrust his feet through the 
position, the moment there is a fair apertures. 

opportunity of letting him out of it. “Nothing in it!” cried he trium- 
Accordingly, without more ado, he pliant!}', after a moment's deliberation, 
lifted up the creaking board, and “ The evil is only in idea. Such is the 
Lenny Fairfield darted forth like a boasted reason of mortals!” With 
bird from a cage — halted a moment t^at reflection, nevertheless, he was 
as if for breath, or in joy; and then, about to withdraw his feet from their 
taking at once to his heels, fled, fast voluntary dilemma, when the crazy 
as a hare to its form— fast to his stick suddenly gave way, and the par- 
mother's home. tition fell back into its clasp. Doctor 

Dr lliccabocca dropped the yawn- lliccabocca was fairly caught — "Eadtis 
ing wood into its place, picked np his descensus — sed revocarc gradttm ! ” 
handkerchief and restored it to his True, his hands were at liberty, but his 
pocket; and then, with some curiosity, legs were so long that, being thus 
began to examine the nature of that fixed, they kept the hands from the 
place of duresse which had caused so rescue ; and as Dr Iiiecabocca’s form 
much painful emotion to its rescued was by no means supple, and the twin 
victim. parts of the wood stuck together with 

“Man is a very irrational animal that firmness of adhesion which things 
at best,” quoth the sage, soliloquising, newly painted possess, so, after some 
“ and is frightened by strange bugga- vain twists and contortions, in which 
booes! Tis but a piece of wood! h« succeeded at length (not without a 
how little it really injures ; and, after stretch of the Sinews that made them 
all, the holes are but rests to the logs, crack again) in finding the clasp and 
and keep the feet out of the dirt, breaking his nails thereon, the victim 
And this green bank to sit upon — under his own rash experiment resigned 

the shade of the elm-tree — verily himself to his fate. Dr lliccabocca 
the position must be more pleasant was one of those men who never do 
than otherwise ! I’ve a great mind — ” things by halves. When 1 say he re- 
Here the Doctor looked around, and, signed himself, I mean not only Chris- 
sceing the coast still clear, the oddest tian but philosophical resignation, 
notion imaginable took possession The position was not quite so pleasant 
of him; yet not indeed a notion as, theoretically, he had, deemed it* 
so odd, considered philosophically but he resolved to make himself as 
— for all philosophy is based on prac- comfortable as lie could. And first, 
tieal experiment —and Dr lliccabocca as is natural in all troubles to men 
felt an irresistible desire practi- who have grown /juniliar wfth that 
cally to experience what manner of odoriferous comforter which Sir Walter 
thing that punishment of the Stocks Kalcigli is said first to have bestowed 
really was. “I can but ’try! — only upon the Caucasian races, 4hc Doctor 
for a moment,” said he apologetically made use of his hands to extract from 
to liis own expostulating sense of his pocket his pipe, match-box, and 
dignity. “ 1 have time to do it, before tobacco-pouch. After a few^whifis ho 
any one comes.” lie lifted up the would have been quite reconciled to 
partition again : but Stocks are built his situation, but Tor the discovery 
on the true principle of English law, that the suu had shifted its place in 
and don’t easily allow a man to cri- the heavens, and was no longcr,shaded 
miliatc him sc if- — it was hard to get from his face by the elm-tree. The Doc- 
into them without the help of a friend, tor again looked round, and perceived 
However, as we before noticed, ob- that his red silk umbrella, which he 
stacles only whetted Dr lliccabocca’ s had laid aside when lie had seated 
invention. He looked round and saw' himself by Lenny, was within arm’s 
a withered bit of stick under the tree — reach. Possessing himself of this 
this lie inserted in the division of the treasure, he soon expanded its friendly 
Stocks, somewhat in the manner in folds. And thus donbly fortified 
vor,. t/xtx. — xo. ocecxxur. c 
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within and without, under shade of 
the umbrella, and his pipe composedly 
between hisdips, Dr Riccabocca gazed 
on his own incarcerated legs, even 
with complacency. 

44 4 He who can despise all things,’ ” 
said he, in one of his native proverbs, 
14 4 possesses all things I’ — if one des- 
pises freedom, one is free ! This seat 
•is as soft as a sola ! 1 am not sure,” 

he resumed, soliloquising, after a 
pause— 44 T am not sure that there is 
not something more witty than manly 
and philosophical in that national pro- 
verb of mine which I quoted to the 
fanciulh , that there are no handsome 
prisons I Did not the son of that cele- 
brated Frenchman, surnamed liras 
Per. write a book not only to prove 


that adversities are more necessary 
than prosperities, bnt that among all 
adversities a prison is the most plea- 
sant and profitable?* But is not this 
condition of mine, voluntarily and 
experimentally incurred, a type of my 
life? Is it the first time that l have 
thrust myself into a hobble? — and if 
in a hobble of mine own choosing, 
why should I blame the gods?” 

Upon this Dr Riecabocca fell into a 
train of musing so remote from time 
and place, that in a few minutes lie 
no more remembered (hat he was in 
the Parish Stocks, than a lover remem- 
bers that flesh is grass, a miser that 
mammon is perishable, a philosopher 
that wisdom is vanity. — l)r Bicca- 
bocca was in the. clouds. 


eilAl’TKU x. 


The dullest dog that ever wrote had a smiling face and a clean hearth 
i novel (and, entre nous, reader — but at his home;” whereas the Squire, 
let it go no farther — we have a good maintained the more gallant opinion, 


many dogs among the fraternity that 
arc not Mnnitos,f) might have seen 
with half an eye that the Parson’s 
discourse had produced a very genial 
and humanising effect upon his audi<| 
encc. When ail was over, and the 
congregation stood up to let Mr 
Ilazeldcati and his family walk first 
down the aisle, (for that was the cus- 
tom at IJazeldcan,) moistened eyes 
glauced at the Squire’s sun -burned, 
manly face with a kindness that be- 
spoke revived memory of many a 
generous benefit and ready service. 
The head might be wrong now and 
then — the heart was in the right place 
after all. And the lady, leaning on 
his arm, came ijfcfor a large share of 
that gracilis good feeling. True, she 
now and then gave a little offence 
when the cottages were not so clean 
as she fancied they ought to be — and 
poor folk's don’t like a liberty taken 
with tl\eir houses? any more than the 
rich do ; true, that she was not quite so 
popular with the women as the Squire 

§ B, for, if the husband went too often 
vie alehouse, sh e al ways 1 ai d th e fai 1 1 1 
the wife, and said, “No man would 
& out of doors for his comforts, if he. 


that “ if (lill was a shrew, it was be- 
cause Jack did not, as in duty hound, 
stop her mouth with a kiss!” Still, 
notwithstanding these more obnoxious 
motions on her part, and a certain awe 
inspired by the stiff silk gown and the 
handsome aquiline nose, it was impos- 
sible, especially in the so fumed tem- 
pers of that Sunday afternoon, not to 
associate the honest, comely, beaming 
countenance of Mrs llazeldean with 
com fort aide recollections of soups, jel- 
lies, and wine in sickness, loaves and 
blankets in winter, cheering words 
and ready visits in every little distress, 
and pretexts afforded by improve- 
ment in tno grounds and gardens (im- 
provements w hich, as the Squire, who 
preferred productive labour, justly 
complained, 44 w ould never finish ” ) 
for little timely jobs of w ork to some 
veteran gramlsire, who still liked to 
earn a penny, or some, ruddy urchin 
in a family that 44 came too fast.” Nor 
was Frank, as he walked a little be- 
hind, in the whitest of trousers and 
the stillest of neckcloths — with a look 
of suppressed roguery in his bright 
hazel eye, that contrasted his assumed 
stateliness of mien — without his por- 


* <e Entre tout, Petat d*unc prison rat If plus don.r. ct fe phis profitable !" 

+ Muni to waa the name of a clog famous for his learning (a Person of a dog) at the 
date of my childhood. There are no such dogs now-a-days. 
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tion of tlio silent blessing. Not that place out of doo*s instead of in the 
he had done anything yet to deserve church, there would have boon an 
it : but wc all give youth so large a hurrah as the Squire passed out of 
credit in the future. s for Miss sight. 

Jemima, her trifling foibles only rose Scarcely had Mr TTazeldean got well 
from too soft and feminine a susoop- out of the churchyard, ere Mr Stini 
tibilitv, too ivy-like a yearning for was whispering in his ear. As Stini 
some masculine oak, whereon to en- whispered, the Squire’s face grew long, 
twine her tendrils ; and so little con- and his colour changed. Thccongre- 
fined to self was the natural loving- gat ion, now lloeking out of the church, 
ness of her disposition, that she had exchanged looks with each other; 
helped many a, village lass to find a that ominous conjunction between 
husband, bv the bribe of a marriage Squire and man chilled back all tin*, 
gift from her own privy purse ; not- effects of the Parson’s sermon. The 
withstanding the assurances with Squire struck his cane violently into 
which she accompanied the marriage the ground, 41 1 would rather you 
gift, — viz., that 44 the bridegroom had told me Black Bess had got ilm 
would turn out. like the rest of his un- glanders. A young gentleman, com- 
graM'ul sex; but that it was a com- ing to visit my son, struck and insulted 
fort to think that it would be all one in Ilazeldean; a young gentleman — 
in the approaching crash.” So that ’sdeath, sir, a relation — his grandmo- 
sho had her w arm part isans, especially tlier was a Ilazeldean. I do believe 
amongst the young : while the slim Jemima’s right, and the world’s com- 
i'nplain, on w hose arm she rested her ing to nn end ! But Leonard Fairfield 
forefinger, was at least a civil-spoken in the Stocks! What will the Parson 
gentleman, who had never done any say? and after such a sermon ! 4 lticli 
harm, anil who would doubtless do a man, respect the poor ! ’ And the 
deal of good if he belonged to the good widow too ; and poor Mark, who 
parislu Nay, even the fat footman, almost died in my arms. Stirn, you 
wdio came last with the family Prayer- have a heart of stone ! You confound- 
book, had his due share in the genorr •bd, lawless, merciless miscreant, who 
association of neighbourly kindness the deuce gave you t\ie right to im- 
hetweon hall. and hamlet. Few were prison man or boy in my parish of 
! here pro>mt to whom he had not ex- Ilazeldean without trial, sentence, 
tendr right-hand of fellow ship, or warrant V Bun and lot the bov 

with a full horn of October in the out before any one sees him : run, or 
clasp >f it : ami. lie was a Ilazeldean I shall ” — The Squire elevated the 
ma ton, horn and bred, as two-thirds cane, and his eyes shot fire. Mr Stirn 
of the Squire’s household (now letting did not run, but he walked oil’ very 
themselves out from their large pew fast. The Squire drew back a few 
under the gallery) were. juices, and again took his wife’s arm. 

On ins part, too, you could see that Just wait a bit fo? the Parson, while 
the Squire was 4 moved w ithal,’ ami I talk to the congregation. I want. to 
a little humbled moreover. Instead stop ’em all, if I can, from going into 
of walking erect, and taking bow and the village; but how? ” 
curtsey as matter of course, and of no Frank heard, and replied readily — 
meaning, he hung his head somewhat, 44 Give ’em some beer, sir.” 
and there was st slight blush on his 41 Beer 1 on a Sunday ! Kor shame, 
check : and as he glanced upward and Frank ! ’’ cried Mr$ Ilazeldean. 
round him — shyly, as it were — and his 44 Hold your tongue, Harry: Thank 

eye met those friendly looks, it re- you, Frank,” said the Squire, and his 
turned them with an earnestness that brow grow as clear as the blue sky 
had in it something touching as well above him. I doubt if Riccabocta 
as cordial — an eye that, said, as well could have got him out of his dilemma 
as eye could say, 44 1 don’t quite do- with the same ease as Frank had done, 
serve it, I fear, neighbours ; but I 44 Halt there, my men — lads and 
thank you for your good-will with my lasses too — there, halt, a bit. Mrs 
whole heart.” And so readily was Fairfield, do yon hear ? — halt! I think 
that glance of the eye understood, his reverence lias given us a capital 
that I think, if that scene had taken sermon. Go up to the Great House all 
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of you, and drink a glass to his 
health. Frank, go with them ; and 
tell Spruce 'to tap one of the casks 
kept for the* haymakers. Harry, 
[this in a whisper,] catch the Par- 
son, and tell him to come to me in- 
stantly.” 


[#»- 

“ My dear Ilazeldean, what has 
happened? you are mad.” 

41 Don’t bother — do what I tell you.” 
44 But where is the Parson to find 
you ; 

* 44 Where, gad zooks, Mrs II., — at 

the Stocks to be sure ! ” 
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chapter xi. 


Dr Riccabocca, awakened out of his 
reverie by the sound of footsteps — 
was still so little sensible of the indig- 
nity of his position, that he enjoyed 
exceedingly, and with all the malice 
of his natural lugnour, the astonish- 
ment and stupor manifested by Stini, 
when that functionary beheld the 
extraordinary substitute which fate 
and philosophy had found for Lenny 
Fairfield. Instead of the weeping, 
crushed, broken-hearted captive whom 
lie had reluctantly come to deliver, 
he stared, speechless and aghast, upon 
the grotesque but tranquil figure of 
the Doctor, enjoying his pipe and 
cooling himself under 'his umbrella, 
with a sang-froid that was truly ap- 
palling and diabolical. Indeed, con 
sidering that Stini always suspectec 
the Papisher of having had a hand in 
the whole of that black and midnight 
business, in which the Stocks had been 
broken, bunged up, and consigned to 
perdition, aud that Hie Papisher had 
the evil reputation of dabbling in the 
Black Art, the hocus-pocus way in 
which the Lenny he had incarcerated 
was transformed into the Doctor lie 
found, conjoined with the peculiarly 
strange, 'eldritch, ami Mephistophelean 
physiognomy and person of Ricca- 
bocca, could not but strike a thrill 
of superstitious dismay into the breast 
of the parochial tyrant. While to his 
first confused and stammered excla- 
mations and interrogatories, Ricca- 
bocca replied with so tragic an air, 
such ominous shakes of the head, such 
mysterious, equivocating, long-worded 
sentences, that Stirn every moment 
and more convinced that the 
' ' - v^^jfcjSold himself to the Powers 
gfHHmiiess ; and that he himself, 
|i|Pp8rirely, and in the flesh, stood 
4fcj|fcto face with the Arch-Enemy. 

Mr Stirn had not yet recovered his 
wonted intelligence, which, to do him 
justice, was usually prompt enough — 


when the Squire, followed hard by 
the Parson, arrived at the spot. 
Indeed, Mrs llazeldean’s report of the 
Squire’s urgent message, disturbed 
manner, ami most unparalleled invita- 
tion to the parishioners, had given 
wings to Parson Dale’s ordinarily slow 
and sedate movements. And "while 
the Squire, sharing Stirn ’s amazement, 
beheld indeed a great pair of feet pro- 
jecting from the stocks, and saw 
behind them the grave face of Doctor 
Riccabocca, under the majestic shade 
of the umbrella, but not a vestige of 
the only being his mind could identify 
with the tenancy of the Stocks, Mr 
Dale, catching him by the arm, and 
panting hard, exclaimed with a. petu- 
lance he had never before been known 


44 Mr Ilazeldean, Mr Jlazcldoan, I 
am scandalised —I am shocked at you. 
I can bear a great deal from von, sir, 
as I ought to do ; but. to ask my 
whole congregation, the moment after 
divine service, to go up and guzzle ale 
at the Hall, and drink my health, as 
if a clergyman’s sermon had been a 
speech at a cattle-fair! I am ashamed 
of you, and of the parish ! What on 
earth has come to you all ? ” 

44 That’s the very question I wish 
to heaven I could answer,” groaned 
the Squire, quite mildly and patheti- 
cally — 44 What on earth has come to us 
all ! Ask Stirn : ” (then bursting out) 
44 Stirn, you Infernal rascal, don’t you 
hear? — what on earth has come to 
us all ? ” 

44 The Papisher is at the bottom of 
it, sir,” said Stirn, provoked out of all 
temper. 44 1 does my duty, but 1 is but 
a mortal man, arfcer all.” 

44 A mortal fiddlestick — where’s 
Leonard Fairfield, I say?” 

44 Him knows best,” answered Stirn, 
retreating mechanically, for safety’s 
sake, behind the Parson, and pointing 


•to display — except at the whist- 
table, — 
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to Dr liiccabocca. Hitherto, though explanations, — you will just help me 
both the Squire and Parson had indeed out of the Stocks. ■' 
recognised the Italian, they had The Parson, despite liiS perplexity 

merely supposed linn to be seated on and anger, could not repress a smile, 
the bank. It never entered into their as he approached his learned friend, 
heads that so respectable and dignified ' and bent down for the purpose of 
a man could by any possibility be an extricating him. 

inmate, compelled or voluntary, of the 41 Lord love your reverence, you’d 
Parish Stocks. No, not even though, better not!’ 1 cried Mr Stirn. “J)on’t 
as I before said, the Squire had seen, be tempted — he only wants to get you 
just under his nose, a very long pair ii.to Ids claws. I would not go a-near 
v>i‘ soles inserted in the apertures — him for all the — ” 
that sight had only confused and The speech was interrupted by Dr 

bewildered him, unaccompanied as it liiccabocca himself, who now, thanks 
onglit to have been with the trunk to the Parson, had risen into his full 
and face of Lenny Fairfield. Those height, and half a head taller than all 
soles seemed to him optical delusions, present — even than the tall Squire — 
phantoms of the overheated brain; approached Mr Stirn, with a gracious 
but now, catching hold of Stirn, while wave of the hand. Mr Stirn retreated 
the Parson in equal astonishment rapidly towards the hedge, amidst the 
caught, hold of him — the Squire brambles of which he plunged himself 
faltered out, 4k Well, this beats cock- incontinently. * 

lighting! The mail’s as mad as a 44 1 guess whom you take me for, 
March hare, and has taken Dr Hickey- Mr Stirn,” said the Italian, lifting his 
boekoy for little Lenny !” hat with his characteristic politeness. 

44 Perhaps,” said the Doctor, break- “It is certainly a great honour ; but 
iug silence, with a bland smile, and you will know better one of these 
attempting an inclination of the head days, when l lie gentleman in quea- 
ns courteous as his position would tion admits you to a personal inter- 
permit — 44 perhaps, if it be quite the view in another and—- a hotter 
same to you, before you proceed to world.” 


chap r i-:u xii. 

14 lint how on earth did you get into I can’t understand a word of what has 
my new Stocks?” asked the Squire, passed. You don’t mean to say that 
scratching his head. good Lenny Fairfield *(wlio was 

44 My dear sir, Pliny the elder got absent from church by the bye) can 
into the crater of Mount Etna.” have done anything to get into dis- 

44 Did he, and what for?” grace?” % 

44 To try what it was like, I sup- 44 Yes, lie has though,” cried the 
pose,” answered liiccabocca. Squire. 44 Stirn, I say — Stirn.” But 

The Squire burst out adaughing. Stirn had forced his way through the 
44 And so you got into the Stocks to hedge and vanished. Thus left to his 
try what it was like. Well, I can’t own powers of narrative at second- 
wonder — it is a very handsome pair of hand, Mr Ilazoldean now told all lie 
Stocks,” continued the Squire, with a had to communicate : the assault upon 
loving look at the object of his praise. Randal Leslie, and the prompt punish- 
44 Nobody need be ashamed of being meat indicted by Stirn ; his *own in- 
seen in those Stocks— I should not diguation at the allront to his young 
mind it myself.” kinsman, and his good-natured mer- 

44 We had hotter move on,” said ciful desire to save the culprit from 
Hie Parson drily, 44 or we shall be the addition of public humiliation, 
having the whole village here pro- The Parson, mollified towards the 
sently, gazing on the lord of the- rude and hasty invention of the beer- 
manor in the same predicament as drinking, took the Squire by the hand, 
that from which w e have just extri- 44 Ah, Mr Ilazoldean, forgive me,” he 
cated the Doctor. Now pray, what said repentantly ; 44 1 ought to have 
is the matter with Lenny Fairfield? known at once that it was only some 
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ebullition of your heart that could 
.stifle your sense of decorum. Hut 
this is a * sad story about Lenny, 
brawling and fighting on the Sabbath- 
day. So unlike him, too — I don’t 
know what to make of it.” 

“ Like or unlike,” said the Squire, 

“ it has been a gross insult to young 
Leslie ; and looks all the worse be- 
cause I and Audloy are not just the 
best friends in the world. I can’t 
think what it is,” continued Mr llazel- 
dean, musingly, u but it seems that 
there must be always some associa- 
tion of lighting connected with that 
prim half-brother of mine. There was 
I, son of his own mother — who might 
have been shot through the J nngs, 
only the ball lodged in the shoulder — 
and now his wife’s kinsman — my kins- 
man, too — grandmother a llazeldeau 
— a hard-reading sober lad, as I am 
given to understand, can’t set his foot 
into the quietest parish in the three 
kingdoms, but what the mildest boy 
that ever was seen — makes a rush at 
him like a mad bull. It is Fatality ! ” 
cried the Squire solemnly. 

“ Ancient legend records similar 
instances of fatality in certain houses,” 
observed Kiceabocca. “ There was 
the House of Pelops — and Toly n ices 
and Eteoelcs — the sons of (Fdipus!” 

“Pshaw,” said the Parson; “but 
what’s to be done?” 

“Done?” said the Squire ; “why, 
reparation must be made to young 
Leslie. And though I wished to spare 
Lenny, the young ruffian, a public dis- 
grace — for your sake, Parson Dale, 
and Mrs Fairfield’s ; — yet a good can- 
ing in private — ” 

“ Stop, sir ! ” said Tiiccabocea mild- 
ly, “and hear me.” The Italian then, 
with much feeling and considerable 
tact, pleaded the cause of his poor pro- 
tege, and explained how Lenny’s error 
arose only from mistaken zeal for the 
Squire’s service, and in the execu- 
tion of the orders received from Mr 
Stirn. 

“ That alters the matter,” said the 
Sag$re y softened ; “ and all that is 
$mbs&&ry now will be fur him to make 
J^poper apology to iny kinsman.” 

Yes, that is just,” rejoined the 
Parson ; “ but I still don’t learn how 
lie got out of the Stocks.” 

Iliccabocca then resumed his tale ; 
and, after confessing his own principal 
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share in Lenny’s escape, drew a mov- 
ing picture of the boy’s shame and 
honest mortification. “ Let us march 
against Philip!” cried the Athenians 
when they heard Demosthenes — 

“ Let us go at once and comfort the 
child!” cried the Paison, before Kic- 
cabocca could finish. 

With that benevolent intention, all 
three quickened their pace, and soon 
arrived at the widow’s cottage. Hut 
Lenny had caught sight of their 
approach through the window ; and 
not doubting that, in spite of Ricca- 
bocea’s intercession, the Parson was 
come to upbraid, and the Squire to 
re-imprison, lie darted out by the 
back way, got amongst the woods, 
and lay there perdu all the evening. 
.Nay, it w as not till after dark that liis 
mother — who sate wringing her hands 
in the little kitchen, and trying in vain 
to listen to the Parson and Mrs Dale, 
who (after sending in search of the 
fugitive) had kindly come to console 
the mother — heard a timid knock at 
the door and a nervous fumble at the 
latch. She started up, opened the 
door, and Lenny sprang to her bosom, 
and there buried bis lace, sobbing 
loud. 

“ No harm, niv boy,” said the Par- 
son tenderly ; “you luj^e nothing to 
fear - ajl is explained arm forgiven." 

Lenny looked up, and the veins on 
his forehead were much swollen. 
“ Sir,” said he sturdily, “ 1 don't w T ant 
to be forgiven i ain’t done no w rong. 
And — I’ve been disgraced — and I 
won’t go to school, never no more.” 

“ Hush, Carry!” said the Parson to 
his wife, who, with the usual live- 
liness of nor little temper, was about 
to expostulate. “Hood night, Mrs 
Fairfield. J. shall come and talk to 
you to-morrow, Lenny ; by that time 
you will think better of it.” 

The Parson then conducted his wife 
home, and went up to tin* Hall to 
report Lenny’s safe return ; for the 
Squire was very uneasy about him, 
and bad even in person shared the 
search. As soon as he heard T jenny 
was safe — “ Well,” said the Squire, 
“ let him go the first thing in the 
morning to Rood Hall, to ask Master 
Leslie’s pardon, and all will be right 
and smooth again.” 

“A young villain!” cried Frank, 
with his cheeks the colour of scarlet : 
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“ to strike a gentleman and an Eton- 
ian, who had just been to call on me l 
But I wonder Randal let him oft' so 
well— any other hoy in the sixth 
form would have killed him !” 

“ Frank,” said the Parson sternly, 
“if weall had our deserts, what should 
he done to him who not only lets the 
sun go down on his own wrath, but 
strives with uncharitable breath to 
fan the dying embers of another’s?” 

The clergyman here turned away 
from Frank, who bit his lip, aud 
seemed abashed— while even his mo- 
ther said not a word in his exculpa- 
tion ; for when the Parson did reprove 
in that stern tone, the majesty of the 
Hall stood awed before the rebuke of 
the Chnrch. Catching Itiecaboeea’s 
inquisitive eye, Mr Dale drew aside 
the philosopher, and whispered to him 
his fears that it would be a very hard 
matter to induce Lenny to beg Randal 
Leslie’s pardon, and that the proud 
stomach of the pattern-boy would not 
digest the Stocks with as much ease 
as a long regimen of philosophy had 
enabled the sage to do. This confer- 
ence Miss Jemima soon interrupted 
by a direct appeal to the Doctor 


respecting the number of years (even 
without any previous andgnore violcut 
incident) that the world could possibly 
withstand its own wear and icar. 

“ Ma’am,” said the Doctor, reluc- 
tantly summoned away, to look at a 
passage in some prophetic periodical 
upon that interesting subject — 
“ ma’am, it. is very hard that you 
should make one remember the end 
of the world, since, in conversing with 
you, one’s natural temptation is to 
forget its existence.” 

Miss Jemima blushed scarlet. Cer- 
tainly that deceitful heartless com- 
pliment justified all her contempt for 
the male sex ; and yet— such is human 
blindness— it went far to redeem all 
mankind in her credulous aud too 
confiding soul. 

“ He Is about to propose,” sighed 
Miss Jemima. 

“ Giacomo,” said Riccabocca, as he 
drew on his nightcap, and stepped 
majestically into the four-posted bed, 
“ 1 think we shall get that boy for the 
garden now i” 

Thus each spurred his hobby, or 
drove her car, round, the II azcldcan 
whirligig. 
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HIOG IS A I'll Y. 


Although history and biography 
both relate to the affairs of men, and 
are employed in the narrative of 
human events, they are governed by 
opposite principles, and require, lor 
their successful prosecution, different 
powers and habits of thought. The 
main object of history is the tracing 
out the growth of nations, the great 
events which lead to their rise or fall, 
the causes operating on the social 
body, which at one period conduct to 
power and greatness, at another induce 
weakness and deca 3 r . Biography is 
concerned with individual life. Its 
aim is to trace the annals, not of 
nations, but of persons ; to portray, 
not the working of general causes on 
the progress of empires, but the in- 
lluenoo of particular characters on 
their most interesting episodes. The 
former requires habits of general 
thought, and the power of tracing one 
common principle through a great 
variety of complicated details ; the 
latter, close attention to individual 
incidents, and a minute examination 
of the secret springs of human con- 
duct. The lirst is closely allied to 
the generalisations of the philosopher; 
the latter requires the powers of the 
dramatist. The two branches of com- 
position, however, are nearly allied, 
and frequently run into each other. 
History generally finds its most inter- 
esting episodes, often its most im- 
portant subjects, in the narrative of 
individual greatness ; biography Is 
imperfect unless, in addition to tracing 
the achievements of the individuals it 
records, it explains their influence upon 
the society among whom they arose. 

What we call the histories of anti- 
quity were? foK the most part, only 
biographies, and they owe their prin- 
cipal interest to that circumstance. 
The Cyroptcdia of Xenophon is a phi- 
losophic^ romance, clothed with the 
eloqb^g^e of an orator; the fragments 
whyjgpimain of Sallust, the rhetorical 
of Quintus Curtius, are the 
biographies of individual men. 
Eflp the regular histories of classical 


times owe their chief charm to the 
simplicity of the subject, in which one 
state or contest stands prominently 
forward, and the others are thrown 
into a shade which only renders the 
more striking the light thrown on one 
particular subject, or the efforts of 
individual greatness. Herodotus has 
earned his deathless fame by the nar- 
rative lie lias given of the great war 
between Persia and Greece, on which 
the destinies of mankind depended; 
Thucydides by lus profound exposi- 
tion of the strife of aristocracy and 
democracy in the contest between 
Laced.emon and Athens. The long 
narrative of Livy has survived the 
floods of Time almost entirely from 
the charming episodes descriptive of 
character or manners which lie has 
introduced, and the dramatic power 
with which he has narrated the ex- 
ploits of individual men ; and what, 
lias given Tacitus immortality, is 
neither any luminous views on the 
progress of mankind, nor any just 
appreciation <4* the causes of greatness 
in particular states, but the depth to 
which he lias fathomed the real springs 
of action* in particular men, and the 
terrible truth with which he lias un- 
veiled that most appalling of all spec- 
tacles— a naked human heart. 

The great difficulty of history, as it 
must be written in modern times, 
arises from the multitude and compli- 
cation of the events which have to be 
recorded. So intimately connected 
have the States of Europe been since 
the rise of mbdern civilisation, that he 
who writes the annals of one must 
write the history of all. The progress, 
internal and external, of all its powers 
must be brought forward abreast; and 
such is their number and importance, 
that not only Is the historian oppressed 
with the variety and complication of 
his materials, but he finds it next to 
impossible to produce interest in the 
reader amidst such a sea of details ; 
and often fails, from the impossibility 
of attaining that essential requisite in 
the rousing of human sympathy — 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. 1. William 
Blackwood and Sous, Edinburgh and London. 
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unity of emotion. Add to this the 
infinity of subjects a historian even of 
an individual state must now embrace, 
and which almost overwhelm the 
exploits of particular men by their 
multitude and complication. Strategy, 
statistics, trade, navigation, com- 
merce, agriculture, taxation, finance, 
currency, paper credit, poor laws, 
agriculture, socialism, chartism, form 
a few of the topics, any one of which 
would require volumes for its eluci- 
dation, yet none of which can be 
omitted without exposing the histo- 
rian to the imputation, from some 
one or other, of having overlooked 
tlie most important part of his 
subject. So great is this difficulty, 
ft* o extensive the embarrassment it 
produces, that it may safely be pro- 
nounced to be insurmountable by 
any olfort, how great soever, unless 
the endeavours of the historian are 
aided by unity of interest in the sub- 
ject, or overpowering greatness of 
influence in the characters with whom 
he has to deal. Hut it is, perhaps, 
only in the wars of the Crusades, of 
the Succession in Spain, and of the 
French Revolution, that, such unit}’ of 
interest is to be looked for, or such 
surpassing grandeur of character is 
to be fou ml, from the achievements 
of a Hichard (,Yeur-de-Lion, a Marl- 
borough, or a Napoleon. 

From this great diiticuity, bio- 
graphy is entirely* free, and thence 
the superior interest with which, when 
properly treated, works of that de- 
scription arc attended. We are so 
constituted that we must concentrate 
our interest ; dispersion is fatal to its 
existence. Every novelist and ro- 
mance-writer knows this ; there must 
always be a hero and a heroine; but 
two or three heroes and heroines 
would prove fatal to the interest. 
Ariosto tried to divide the interest of 
the reader among the adventures of a 
dozen knights-erraut ; but even his 
genius proved unequal to the task, 
and lie was obliged to concentrate the 
whole around the fabulous siege of 
Paris to restore the broken unity of 
his power. The great and signal 
advantage of biography is, that, from 
its very nature, it possesses that per- 
sonal interest and individual charac- 
ter which the epic poet and novelist 
feel to be essential to the moving of 


the human heart, but which the his- 
torian so often finds himself unable to 
attain, without omitting some impor- 
tant parts of his subject, or giving 
undue prominence to the characters 
pf individual men. 

For this reason it is, that the 
most popular works which ever have 
been written have been biographies 
of illustrious men. No one would 
think of comparing the intellect of 
Plutarch to that of Tacitus, his 
eloquence to that of Cicero's, yet he 
has made perhaps a greater impres- 
sion on the imagination of subse- 
quent ages than either of these illus- 
trious men. If wc examine the 
images of the mighty of former days 
which are engraven on our minds, we 
shall find that it is not so much the 
pictured pages, of Livy* or Quintus 
Curt ius, as the 41 Lives of Plutarch,” 
which have given them immortality. 
'We complain of his gossip, we lament 
his superstition, we smile at his 
credulity, but we devour his pages ; 
and, after the lapse of seventeen hun- 
dred years, they* remain one of the 
most generally popular works in exis- 
tence. It is the same in modem 
times. No one would think of com- 
paring Boswell, in point of intellect, 
to Johnson ; in point of eloquence to 
Burke; in point of genius to Gibbon; 
yet lie has produced a work superior 
in general interest to any* of these 
illustrious men, and whiph is daily 
read by thousands, to whom the 
“ Ilellections on the French Revolu- 
tion, ” the moral essays of the 
“ Rambler,” and thp “History of the 
Decline and Fall,” will for ever 
remain unknown. 

To render biography, however, thus 
generally* attractive, it is indispen- 
sable that its -basis should be that 
first element In the narration of 
human action — Truth. "Without 
this, it wants the grt?at superiority of 
the narrative of real event over ficti- 
tious creations, how interesting; soever 
they may be— that of recording what 
has actually occurred in real life. 
How important ail element this is in 
awakening the sympathies of the 
human heart, may be seen even in 
children who, when particularly fasci- 
nated by any* story they are told, 
invariably end by asking, “But is it 
all true?” The value of truth, or 
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rather of what is u vraisemhlable is 
felt even : n imaginary conceptions, 
which it is w r ell known are never so 
attractive, or interest so powerfully, 
as when they most closely resemble 
the events and characters of actual 
existence. The real is, anil ever 
must be, the only sure foundation of 
the ideal. Novels are most delight- 
ful when they approach nearest to 
what we behold around us in real 
life, while yet containing a sullicicnt 
blending of romance and sentiment, 
of heroism and magnanimity, to 
satisfy the higher aspirations of our 
being, lliography is most charming 
when it depicts with fidelity those 
characters, and records with truth 
those events, which approach nearest 
to that imaginary perfection to which 
every generous mind aspires, but to 
which none ever has attained, or 
ever will. 

It has been said with truth, that 
the events which are suitable for epic 
poetry are such as arc u probable but 
yet elevating.” We are so constituted 
by our bonds to earth, that our chief 
interest must ever be derived from the 
virtues or the vices, the joysor sorrows, 
of beings like ourselves; but we are so 
filled with moi c ennobling thoughts and 
aspirations, by our destiny in Heaven, 
that we can be satisfied only by what 
points to a higher state of existence, 
and feel the greatest enjoyment by 
being elevated, either by the concep- 
tions of fancy or the records of reality, 
to a nearer view of its perfection. 
If novels depict merely imaginary 
existences, they may charm for a 
season, like the knights of Ariosto, or 
the heroes of Metastasio ; but they 
are too much in the clouds perman- 
ently to* interest sublunary mortals. 
If they record merely the adventures 
of low, or the vulgarity of middle 
life, they may amuse for a season, 
like the charactcYs of Smollett; but 
they will sink ere long, from the 
want pf that indispensable lifeboat 
in the sea of time, an elevating ten- 
dency. It is characters like those of 
the Iliad, of Shakspeare, of Scott, 
Schiller, which combine the w’ell- 
lS|$own and oft-observed character- 
istics of human nature with the oft- 
fimagined but seldom seen traits of 
heroism and magnanimity which 
border on the realms of the ideal 


that for ever fascinate the imagina- 
tion, and dwell in the heart of man. 
The reason is, they contain enough of 
reality to tell us it is of humanity 
that the story is told, and enough of 
the ideal to make us proud of our 
connection with it. 

The great and chief charm of bio- 
graphy is to be found in this, that 
it unites, from its very nature and 
object, those two indispensable requi- 
sites to durable popularity iu works 
of fiction, and combine* them with 
the value and the solid information of 
truthful narrative. It possesses the 
value of history, without its tedium — 
the interest of romance, without its 
unsubstantiality. It culls the flowers 
from the records of time, and casts 
into the shade all the accompanying 
w eeds and briars. If a judicious and 
discriminating selection of characters 
were made — if those persons were 
selected for the narrative who have 
been most illustrious by their virtue?, 
their genius, or thc.ir magnanimity, 
or, as a contrast, by their vices, and 
who have made the greatest and 
most durable impression on human 
affairs, a work might be produced 
exceeding anyone of history in its uti- 
lity, any of romance in its popularity. 
David Hume strongly advised Ro- 
bertson, eighty years ago, instead of 
writing the Life of Charles the I'if'r/t , 
to write a series of biographies, on the 
plan of Plutarch, for modern times ; 
and it is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the advice was not followed. 
Yet were the abilities of the Scotch 
Principal, great as they were, not 
such as ] eculiarly fitted him for the 
task. Ills mind was too philosophical 
and discursive to give it its chief in- 
terest. He wanted the dramatic turn, 
the ardent soul, the graphic power, 
the magnanimous disposition, which 
was essential to its successful accom- 
plishment. A work in three thousand 
pages, or six volumes, recording the 
lives of fifty of the greatest and most 
illustrious men in Europe, from the 
days of Alfred to those of Napoleon, 
executed in the right spirit, and by a 
man of adequate genius, would be the 
moat popular and elevating book that 
ever appeared in Modern Europe. 
Many such have been attempted, but 
never with any success, because they 
were not set about by the proper 
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minds. To do justice to such an un- 
dertaking would require a combina- 
tion of opposite fpialities rarely to 
be met with in real life 
# As biography deals with indi- 
vidual characters, and is relieved 
from the extended and perplexing 
subjects which overwhelm the general 
historian, it admits, in return, of an 
expansion into many topics which, 
although often in the highest degree 
amusing, and sometimes not a little 
interesting, would yet be felt to be 
misplaced in the annals of the great 
changes of nations or of the world. 
As the delineation of character is its 
avowed object, and the events of in- 
dividual life its principal subject, it 
not only admits of but requires a 
thousand iucidents and descriptions, 
which are essential to a right under- 
standing of those characters, and 
form, as it were, the still life of the 
picture in which their features are to 
be pourtrayed. Such descriptions are 
not unsuitable to general history. Mr 
Macaulay lias shown in his History 
that his observations on that head in 
the ildinhunjii Review were founded 
on a just appreciation of the object 
and limits of his art. Hut they must 
be sparingly introduced, or they will 
become tedious and unprofitable : if 
any one doubts this, let him try to 
read Von Hammer's History of the 
Ottoman Hmpire, one- half of which is 
taken up with descriptions of dresses, 
receptions, and processions. Hut in 
biography we rcadilj r give admission 
to — nay, we positively require — such 
details. If they are not the jewels of 
history, they are the setting which 
adds to their lustre. They till up our 
conception of past events ; they en- 
able us to clothe the characters in 
which we are interested in the actual 
habiliments in which they were ar- 
rayed ; they bring before our eyes the 
dwellings, the habits, the mode of 
life, the travelling, the occupations of 
distant ages, and often give more life 
and reality to the creatures of our 
imaginations than could have been 
attained by the most laboured general 
descriptions, or the most emphatic 
assertions of the author. 

For this reason, as well as on ac- 
count of the known influence of indi- 
vidual character, rather than abstract 
principle, on the fair sex, there is no 


branch of liistoi ‘cal composition so 
suitable for woman as biography ; 
and Miss Strickland haS shown ns 
that there is none width female ge- 
nius can cultivate with greater suc- 
cess. The general bent of the female 
mind, impressed upon it for the wisest 
purposes by its Creator, is to be in- 
fluenced in its opinions, and swayed 
in its conduct, by individual men, 
rather than general ideas. When 
Milton said of our lirst parents — 

“ Not dpi til, as their not e<|iuil seemed: 
valour lux and dmteniplaUmi tui rriyd ; 

Im>v beauty she, and sx\ eet. attractive grace ; 

He for (.tod o/ify, > 7 te for (tod in him : “* 

He foreshadowed man as the appro- 
priate historian of the general march 
of human events — woman, as the 
best delineator of individual charac- 
ter, the most* fascinating writer of 
biography. The most gifted of her 
sex is a proof of this ; for if a few 
men have exceeded Madame tie Stael 
in the broad view she takes of human, 
affairs, none have equalled her in the 
delineation of* the deepest feelings 
and most lasting passions of the 
human heart. As it is the nature 
of woman’s disposition to form an 
idol, (and it is for that very reason 
that she proves so* attractive to 
that of man,) so, when she comes 
to composition, we rejoice to see her 
form idols of her heroes, provided 
only that the limits of truth are 
observed in their delineation, and that 
her enthusiasm is evinced in depicting 
the real, not in colouring the imagi- 
nary. 

As graphic and secnic details are so 
valuable in biography, and give such 
life and animation to the picture which 
it exhibits, so we # willingly accept from 
a female biographer, whether of her 
own or others’ life, details which we 
could not tolerate in the other sex. 
When the Duchess.of Abrantes, writ- 
ing after the fall of Charles X., recounts 
in her charming memoirs the enchant- 
ing Schall dn Car hem ire, which excited 
her envy on the shoulders of Josephine 
— or tells us that at a certain ball in 
Paris, in 1797, she wore her blue satin 
dress aiut pearl ornaments, and at 
another, her pink silk and diamonds, 
we perhaps smile at the simplicity 
which made her recount such things 
of herself; but, still wo gratefully 
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accept them as characteristic of the 
costume or manners of the time. But 
we would fiever tolerate a male bio- 
grapher of M'tirat, who should tell us 
that at a certain ball at N aplcs he wore 
his scarlet trowsers and black furred 
jacket, and on his coronation looked 
irresistible in liis blue and silver uni- 
form and splendid spare jacket ; — not 
even though we know that in Russia 
he often returned to his lines with his 
sabre dripping wet with the blood of 
the Cossacks whom lie had challenged 
and slain in single combat, and al- 
though the experience of all ages has 
confirmed the truth of Philopa* men’s 
observation, that “ to soldiers and 
women, dress is a matter of no small 
consequence.” 

Though details of this description, 
however, arc valuable and admissible 
in biography, and conic with peculiar 
propriety and grace from a female 
hand, it must be observed, on the 
other hand, that there is a limit, 
-and a very obvious one, to the intro- 
duction of them, and that, if not in- 
serted with caution, they may essen- 
tially injure the popularity or utility 
of a work. In particular, it is seldom 
safe to carry to any considerable length 
in the text the introduction of quota- 
tions from old histories or chronicles 

of the period, which often arc filled with 
them to the exclusion of all other sub- 
jects. Wc know that such original 
documents have a great charm in 
the ej 7 es of antiquarians or antiquarian 
biographers, the more especially if they 
have brought them to light them- 
selves; but such persons learned in 
ancient* lore constitute but a small 
fraction of the human race. The great 
body of readers, at least nineteen out 
of twenty, care nothing at all for such 
original authorities, but wish tosec their 
•import condensed into a flowing easy 
narrative «in the author’s own words. 
For this reason it is generally safest 
to give- such original documents or 
quotations in notes or an appendix, 
and to confine quotations in the text 
to characteristic expressions, or original 
wos&spoken on very important occa- 
aidgpBarantc and Sismondi in France, 
in Scotland* and Lingard 
iipj&ngland, have essentially injured 
general popularity of their great 
* o learned works, by not attending 
o this rule. The two Thierrys 


have chiefly won theirs by attending 
to it. 

The great popularity and widely 
extended sale of Miss Strickland's 
Queens of England^ almost equalling, 
wc believe, that of an} r living author 
in this country, and much exceeding 
that of any prior writer, whether of 
her own or the other sex, in the same 
period in biography, is a proof both of 
the intrinsic excellence of that work, 
and the thirst which exists in the 
public mind for works of that descrip- 
tion. We have long been of opinion 
that the narrative of human events 
might be rendered as popular in the 
outset, and far more and durably in- 
teresting in the end, than any works of 
fiction ; and that the only reason why 
this has so seldom taken place, was 
because historical works were in gene- 
ral constructed on wrong principles. 
The great success which lias recently 
attended historical composition in this 
country, especially in the case of Mr 
Macaulay's History and Miss Strick- 
land's Lives, is a proof that this view 
of the subject is well founded. And of 
the two. biography, when supported by 
learning, and handled by genius such 
as both these learned writers possess, 
is much more likely to be generally 
popular than extended history, be- 
cause it partakes more of the character 
of Romance, and possesses in a higher 
degree that unity of interest which is 
the most essential element in all arts 
which aim at pleasing or fascinating 
mankind. 

Scotland is a country peculiarly 
fortunate in the characters it pre- 
sents for biographical genius. This 
arises from its physical weakness 
when compared to the strength of its 
formidable neighbour, and the re- 
sources which it has ever found In the 
persevering and indomitable character 
of its inhabitants. The former in every 
age of the Avars with England has 
made its plains the seat of conflict ; 
while the latter lias always secured 
their success in the end, though often 
after fearful reverses, and always 
against tremendous odds. The proof 
of this is decisive. Scotland, after 
three centuries of almost incessant 
conflict, first with the arms, and then, 
more formidable still, with the gold 
of England, was still unsubdued when 
her monarclis ascended the English 
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throne, and the rivalry of two noble 
nations was turned into the blissful 
emulation of peace. It is this combina- 
tion of circumstances which lias caused 
her history to be so prolific of incident, 
and has rendered, as strangers so 
often have remarked, every step in 
her surface historical. Her physical 
weakness filled it with incident — her 
moral strength with heroic incident. 
Go where you will, you meet with 
some traces of the great or the beau- 
tiful, the gifted or the fascinating, of 
former days. The ancient walls and 
castellated rocks of Edinburgh teem 
with historical recollections of the 
highest interest, which the kindred 
spirit of modern chivalry has done 
so much to illustrate. * In the short 
space of twenty miles — between 
Falkirk and Stirling— are four battle- 
fields, f on each of which the fate of 
Britain was determined, or armies 
as numerous as those which met at 
Waterloo encountered each other. 
Lodilcvcn exhibits the mournful prison 
of beauty ; Niddry Castle, of her 
evanescent joys ; the field of Lang- 
side, of her final overthrow. Cartlnn 
( 'rags still show the cave of Wallace ; 
Tumberry Castle the scene of Bruce's 
first victory ; Culloden, the last battle- 
field of generous fidelity. Every step 
in Scotland is historical: the shades 
of the dead arise on every side : the 
very rocks breathe — 

Yot, Alby», yet the praise he thine, 

Thy scenes and story to combine ! 

Thou hidVt him who by Koslin strays*, 

List to the talc of other days; 

Midst Carl fan Crnga thou sliowVt tlie cave. 
The refuge the champion brave; 

(living each rock its storied tale, 

l’ou ring n lay for every dale, * 

Knitting, as with a moral hand, 

Thy native legends with thy land. 

To give each scene the interest high, 

Which Genius lends to Beauty's eye/’ 

Miss Strickland's talents as a 
writer, and turn of mind ns an in- 
dividual, in a peculiar manner fit 
her for painting a historical gallery 
of the most illustrious or dignified 
female characters in that land of 
chivalry ami of song. Her disposi- 
tion is at once heroic and pictorial. 


She has the spirit of chivalry in her 
soul, and the colours of painting in 
her eye. She sympathises with all 
the daring spirit, the bold adventure, 
the chivalrous devotion, of the cava- 
liers of former days ; and she depicts 
witli not less animation and force 
the stately scenes of departed times — 
the dignified processions, the splendid 
ceremonials, the imposing pageants. 
Slic has vast powers of application, 
and her research is unbounded ; but 
these qualities, so necessary as the 
foundation of a historian’s lame, are 
in her united with the powers of paint- 
ing and the soul of poetry, and digni- 
fied by the elevated objects to which 
they are directed. The incidents of 
individual life are of peculiar import- 
ance in Scottish annals, because, 
with the exception of two periods — 
the war of independence under Wal- 
lace and Bruce, and the national 
struggle for emancipation from Popish 
tyranny at the Information — there 
have seldom been what we now 
call popular movements in Scotland. 
Everything, or next to everything, 
depended on individual character; the 
great game of the world was played by 
kings and queens, nobles and knights. 
On this great theatre the queens 
played, as they do everywhere, a most 
important part. The instructor of man 
in childhood, the object of his adora- 
tion in youth, of lasting influence iu 
manhood, woman has, in modern^ 
Europe where her destiny was first 
fully developed, exercised an im- 
portant. swaj T , and more so than is 
generally supposed on national affairs. 
But nowhere has thjs influence been 
more strongly felt than in Scotland, 
where queens have appeared, whoso 
beauty and misfortunes have become 
immortal in story, and been for ever 
engraven on the human heart by 
the hand of genius, and where the 
chivalrous and daring disposition of 
the country, the pcrftrvidum Scotorum 
ingenium , at once penetrated some 
with the most devout adoration of 
their charms, and inspired 'others 
witli the most vehement jealousy of 
their ascendency. 


* Mr Aytoun’s noble Lyrical Ballads, and Mr Grant’s admirable History of the 
Castle of Edinburgh. 

t Falkirk, Torwood, Bannockburn, Stirling Bridge. 
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In her delineation of individual 
character, Miss Strickland evidently 
takes the greatest pains to be impar- 
tial ; and the -multitude of new docu- 
ments and facts which she has brought 
oil both sides of the question in regard 
to her heroines, is a suilicient proof 
that this most laudable principle is a 
ruling one in her mind. But she 
would be something more or some- 
thing less than mortal, if no trace of 
predilection was to be found in hev 
pages. It is rather, however, in regard 
to families than individuals that this 
leaning is apparent. She is evidently 
inimical to the Tudor and friendly to 
the Stuart race. In this she only 
shares the feelings of the chivalrous 
and the enthusiastic of every age and 
country ; for the loading qualities of 
the one were as calculated, on a re- 
trospect, to inspire aversion as those 
of the other were to awaken sympa- 
thy. The first was selfish, overbear- 
ing, cruel, but often exceedingly able: 
the latter generous, unsuspecting, 
heroic, but sometimes sadly impru- 
dent. Success at the time crowned 
the worldly wisdom of the one, and 
disaster, long-continued and crushing, 
at length punished the unhappy want 
of foresight of the other. But the 
results of the time are not always in- 
dicative of the opinion of futurity : 
and already the verdict of mankind 
has been secured in regard to the 
rival Queens who brought their for- 
tunes into collision, by two pleaders of 
surpassing power in swaying the hu- 
man heart. Scotland may be proud 
that one of these was found in the 
most gifted of her sons, whose genius 
has, in one of his most perfect liisto- 
rical novels, immortalised the prison of 
Lochleven and the field of Langside ; 
and Germany may well exult in the 
reflection that the other appeared in 
that matghlcss genius who jliree cen- 
turies after her death imbibed, on the 
banks of the Saafc, the very soul and 
spirit of the age of Mary in England, 
and' hqs for ever engraven her heroic 
- death, and the imperishable scenes of 
Fotheringay, on the hearts of men.* 

~ Site Strickland’s partiality for the 
and aversion to the Tudor 
may be explained by another 


and still more honourable circum- 
stance. It is the inevitable eilect of 
a long course of injustice,* whether in 
the rulers of men, or the judges of 
those rulers, the annalists of their 
lives, to produce in the end a reaction 
in the general mind. This is more 
particularly the case in persons like 
Miss Strickland, actuated by gene- 
rous and elevated feelings, and who 
feel conscious of power to redress 
much of the injustice which the Long- 
continued ascendency of a particular 
party, whether in religion or politics, 
has inflicted oil the characters of His- 
tory. Nowhere has this injustice 
been more strongly experienced than 
in Great Britain during the last two 
centuries. The popular party in 
politics, and the reformed in religion, 
having in both these countries, after 
a sanguinary struggle, been success- 
ful, and a family seated on the throne 
which embodied, and in a manner 
personified, both these triumphs, 
nearly the whole historians who 
treated of the. period for a century 
and a half were entirely one-sided. 
When Hume wrote his immortal his- 
tory, he complained, with justice, that 
for seventy years power, reward, and 
emolument had been confined to one 
party in the state, and that, the 
sources of History had in consequence 
been irremediably corrupted. Tiis 

rhetorical powers and impartial spirit 
did much to remedy the evil, but he 
had not industry and research sulli- 
cient to do the whole. Much was 
left to the just feelings, and generous 
because disinterested dibit, of the 
high-minded who succeeded him in 
. the path of historical inquiry. Mr 
Ty tier’s great anil authentic History 
of Scotland , and Lingard’s able and. 
valuable, though one-sided, History 
of England, have gone far to give 
1 he opposite side of the picture 
which Malcolm Laing and Burnet had 
painted in so vehement a party spirit, 
and Macaulay has since continued 
with such remarkable historical power. 
But much remained yet to be done. 
Antiquarian industry, chivalrous zeal, 
have of late brought many of the con- 
cealed or suppressed treasures of His- 
tory to light; and it is those which 


Schiller, in his noble drama of Maria Stuart. 
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Miss Strickland proposes to embody 
in her Queens of Scotland . 

Of the general plan which she pro- 
poses to adopt in this work, our 
author gives the following admirable 
account : — 

“ As long as Scotland, in consequence 
of bad roads and tedious travelling, re- 
mained a sort of terra ineoqnita ^ vulgar 
prejudice prevailed among the ignorant, 
and narrow-minded portion of society in 
England ; hut Scotland only required to 
he seen to be appreciated. Strong in 
native talent, rich in native worth, valiant, 
persevering, and wise, her sons have boon 
over foremost in the field of honourable 
enterprise, whether in deeds of arms, 
-eienee, jurisprudence, or the industrial 
arts of peaceful life. In poetry, music, 
and song, she has certainly never been 
surpassed. It was, however, reserved 
for the genius of Sir Walter Scott to draw 
English hearts and English gold to Scot- 
land, and to knit those bonds of brotherly 
regard which no act of legislature could 
do, 1 1 is graphic pictures of Scotland and 
the Scotch acted like a spell of enchant- 
ment oil the imaginations of the English. 
Tho^e who were able to indulge the 
enthusiastic feelings which his writings 
had excited, crossed the Border, rushed 
into Highland glens, scaled Highland 
hills, congregated at Scotch hostclries, 
peeped into Scotch cottages, were invited 
to partake of Scotch hospitality -and 
found themselves in a land flowing with 
mill; and honey, not merely in its festive 
character, hut in its kindliness to strangers, 
which is the glory of all lands. 

Vet among the numerous visitors 
whom the sightseeing instincts of this 
age iif locomotion have rendered familiar 
with the ancient seats of Scottish rega- 
lity, how few know anything about the 
Queens who once held their courts within 
the now deserted walls of Dunfermline, 
Falkland, Linlithgow, and Stirling! — 
gems which, even in their desolation, are 
surviving monuments of the graceful 
tastes of their founders, and incline the 
musing antiquary, who realises in fancy 
for a moment their pristine glory, to 
smite his breast and exclaim ‘ Ichabod ! ’ 
With the exception of Windsor Castle, 
England has certainly no vestige of pala- 
tial architecture which may compare 
with the royal homes of Scotland, of whose 
former tenants a few particulars may be 
no less acceptable to the sous and daugh- 
ters of the land, than to the southern 
stranger who visits them. 

“ The Maiden Castle, sitting enthroned 
on her dun rock, the Acropolis of Edin- 
burgh, at once a relic and a witness of 


the immutable Past, is full of memories 
of eventful scenes connected with Queens 
whose hearts would have leaped with 
exultation could their eye# have looked 
on such a vision of national prosperity as 
the bright New Town, with its gay streets, 
and shops full of costly merchandise ; its 
spacious squares, crescents, and noble 
public buildings, rising on the outer 
IntU'non. of that grim fortress whose base 
is now surrounded by green flowery gar- 
den.-, for tlie joy an nee of a peace-loving 
generation. Mona Meg and her brethren 
have lost their vocation through the 
amended temper of the times, and hold 
sinecure posts in silence- their destruc- 
tive thunders being superseded by the 
din of the railway trains bringing hourly 
freight* of wealth and wisdom to the 
good town of Edinburgh and its inhabi- 
tants. 

“Many original royal letters will be em- 
bodied in these volumes, with facts and 
anecdotes carefully verified. Local tradi- 
tions, not unworthy of attention, have been 
gathered in the desolate palaces and histo- 
ric sites where every peasant is an oral 
chronicler, full of spirit-stirring recollec- 
tions of the past. , Those are occasionally 
connected with themes which were the 
fountains whence Sir Walter Scott drewhis 
inspiration for the chivalrie poetry and ro- 
mance which has rendered Scotland classic 
ground. The tastes of those who wero 
the rising generation, when the Waverley 
romances wore the absorbing theme of 

interest in th (A literary world, have be- 
come matured. They require to have 
history rendered as agreeable without 
the mixture of fiction as with it ; they 
desire to have ii so written, Without sac- 
rificing truth to fastidiousness, that they 
may read it with their children, and that 
the whole family party shall be erjger to 
resume the book wbeiwthey gather round 
the work-table during the long winter 
evening' 1 . 

<c Authors who feel as they ought to 
feel, should rejoice in seeing their pro- 
ductions capable of imparting pleasure to 
the. simple as well as the refilled ; for a 
book which pleases only one *gra.de of 
society may bo fashionable, but cannot bo 
called popular. That which iiUcrests 
peasants as well as peers, 1 •and is read 
with equal zest by children and parentB, 
and is often seen in the hands of the 
operative classes, speaks to the heart in a 
language intelligible to a widely-extended 
circle of humanity, has written its own 
review, and needs no other.” 

In the last lines of these admirable 
obse.r v at ions , \v ado uh t not Miss Strick- 
land has, without intending it, fore- 
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shadowed the destiny of her own 
undertaking. 

The work begins with the Life of 
Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henry 
VII. of England, and married at the 
early age of fourteen to James IV., 
the heroic and brilliant King of Scot- 
land. This choice, in many respects, 
was fortunate, as it commences with 
the period when the fortunes of the 
two kingdoms became closely inter- 
laced, and with the princess whose 
marriage with Janies was the imme- 
diate cause of the union of the two 
crowns on the same head, and the 
placing of the Stuart, and through it 
of the Hanoverian family, on the 
British throne. 

The first chapter is occupied with 
the details of the journey of the royal 
bride from London to Edinburgh, 
which was somewhat^, more tedious 
and fatiguing undertaking than it is 
now when performed by her descen- 
dant Queen Victoria, for it took above 
three weeks to perform. The reception 
of the ) T outhful princess at York, 
Newcastle, and Durham, where she 
was met and attended by the whole 
nobility and gentry of the northern 
counties, who accompanied her on her 
progress northward on horseback, 
gives occasion for several faithful and 
animated pictures. Her first day’s 
journey in Scotland, however, brought 
her into ruder scenery, characteristic 
of the stormy life which lay before 
her \ and sjie rested the first night at 
Fastrastle , then a stronghold of the 
Home family, now belonging to Sir 
John Hall of Dunglass, which modern 
genius,** under a feigned name, has 
done so much to celebrate. 

" f^astcastle is no other than the vei i- 
table Wolf-Crag Tower, celebrated in 
Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor as the 
abode of the Master of Havens wood. It 
is seated r on a lofty promontory, which 
commands the lonely indented bay of 
which % Abb’s Hehd forms the extreme 
point to the jight, with a wild array of 
rifted rocks Terminating in the Wolf- 
Cjrag, Which soars high in mid air above 
the fortress — black, gloomy, and inacces- 
sible;^ The way by which the southern 
!>ri<d2 and her company reached this 
rugged resting-place lay across the Lnm- 
Aermuir, several miles of wild heath and 
treacherous bog, Which no stranger might 
traverse jn ;safe.tv without guides well 
icguainted with the track. Before they 
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entered on this pass, they had to descend 
% hill which was so steep and precipitous 
that, even within the last century, it was 
customary for the passengers by the 
mail-coach between Berwick and Edin- 
burgh to alight and cross it on foot, while 
the carriage was taken off the wheels and 
carried over by a relay of men, stationed 
on the spot for that purpose. Of course, 
the roads were not better in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Fastoustle is 
approached by one or two descents and 
ascents of this kind, and is separated from 
the mainland by a cleft between the 
rocks, which has to be crossed by a natural 
bridge formed of a ledge of rock, without 
rail or guard, with the vexed billows 
boiling and thundering sixty feet below. 

“ When the young Tudor Queen made 
her passage across this A1 A rat of the 
Caledonian coast, she had the Cerman 
Ocean before her, which beats against 
the rocky battlements and defences with 
which the basement of the castle is sur- 
rounded. One of these masses resem- 
bles the upturned keel of a huge man-of- 
war stranded among other fragments, 
which, like the relics of a former world, 
lay scattered at the foot of the precipice, 
with the wild breakers rushing through 
their clefts, forming a grand jet-d'oui, 
and tossing the light feathery foam on 
high. The larger rocks are the haunt of 
innumerable sea-birds. Fastoastlc had 
formerly been the stronghold of some of 
those ferocious feudal pirates who may 
be regarded as the buccaneers of the 
Caledonian coast. Many a bloody deed 
had been perpetrated within its isolated 
and inaccessible circuit; but the festive 
solemnities and ceremonials that .sur- 
rounded the royal bride allowed no 
leisure or opportunity for whispers of tlm 
dark tales and romantic traditions con- 
nected with its history.” 

Hitherto the Tudor princess bad 
not seen her royal lover. Their fir.-t 
interview, and his personal appear- 
ance, are described in these charac- 
teristic lines : — 

“ James entered the presence of Mar- 
garet Tudor with his hawking-lure flung 
over his shoulder, dressed simply in a 
velvet jacket; his hair and beard, curling 
naturally, were rather long, his com- 
plexion glowing from the manly exercise 
lie had just been engaged in. He was the 
handsomest sovereign in Europe, the black 
eyes and hair of his elegant father, James 
III., being softened iu his resemblance to 
the blonde beauty of his Danish mother. 
Sir Walter Scott has drawn James I V.’s 
portrait con am ore , and has not exagge- 
rated the likeness — 
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‘ For hazel was his eagle eye, 

Anil auburn of the darkest dye 
TIis short curled heard and hair. 

Light was liis footstep in the dance, 

And lirm his stirrup in the lists; 

Aud oh, he had that merry glanco 
Which seldom lady's heart, resists.’ 

The young Queen mot her royal lord at 
the doorway of lier great chamber. The 
King of Scotland uncovered his head and 
made a deep obeisance to her, while she 
made a lowly reverence to him. He then 
took her hand and kissed her, and saluted 
all her ladies l>y kissing them. It was 
noticed that he welcomed the chivalric 
Earl of Surrey with especial cordiality. 

“Then the King of Scotland took the 
Queen on one side, and they communed 
together for a long space. She held, 
nunuit i *, | was unembarrassed;] and the 
King remained hare-headed during the 
time they conver.ed, and many- courtesies 
pas.-.cd between them. Incontinent f im- 
mediately J the board was set and served. 
The King aud Queen washed their hands 
with humble reverence, and after that set 
them down at table together.” 

The entry of the royal pair into 
Edinburgh is thus described ; and it 
seems to have been attended with 
• me remarkable and characteristic 
-dremnstanco, for she rode behind her 
destined, husband on the. same horse : — 

ec Halfway to Edinburgh, dames IV. 
was seen advancing with his company, 
lie was this time attired in grand cos- 
tume. ‘ I Us steed was trapped with 
gold, and round its neck was a deep gold 
fringe ; the .saddle and harness were of 
gold, hut the bridle and head-gear of 
burnished silver. The King wore a 
jacket of cloth of gold, lined and b or- 
dered with violet velvet and fine black 
uuUf/c or Inubji i’nr ; liis waistcoat was of 
violet satin, his hosts of scarlet, his shirt 
mmlined with bands of pearl and rich 
stones ; his spurs were long and gilt. 
Hi: rode towards the Queen in full 
course, at the pace at which the hare is 
hunted. On seeing her, lie made very 
humble obeisance, and, leaping down 
from his horse, he came and kissed her 
in her litter. Then mounting in his usual 
gallant fashion, without touching stirrup, 
a gcutleman-ushcr unsheathed the sword 
of .state, and bore it before his King in 
regal fashion. The Scottish sword was 
enclosed in a scabbard of purple velvet, 
whereon was written, in letters of pearl, 
(<ud tuy drfi iidc. The like words are on 
the pommel, the cross, and the chap also. 
The Earl of Bothwell boro this sword 
when the royal party reached Edinburgh 
town.* 
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“ The King placed himself by the 
Queen’s litter, and passed all the time 
conversing with her and entertaining her, 
as he rode by her side. • 

“ ‘ Before they entered Edinburgh, one 
of the King’s gentlemen brought out a 
fair courser, trapped in cloth of gold, 
with crimson velvet, interlaced with 
white and red *. the King went to the 
horse, mounted him without touching the 
stirrup in the presence of the whole com- 
pany, then tried his paces — choosing to 
judge himself whether it were safe for his 
bride to ride on a pillion behind him, 
which was the mode in which lie in- 
tended to enter the city.’ Likewise he 
caused one of his gentlemen to mount 
behind him, as a lady would ride, to see 
whether the proud courser would submit 
to bear double or not. 

“ When he had concluded alibis expe- 
riments, lie decided that it was not pro- 
per to trust the safety of his bride to his 
favourite charge/ ; ‘ so King James dis- 
mounted from him, and condescended to 
ride on the Queen’s gentle palfrey, lie 
mounted, and the Queen was placed on 
a pillion behind him.’ ” -* 

The real tragedy and most interest- 
ing period of Margaret Tudor’s life, is 
that which preceded and followed tho 
fatal expedition to Floddcn, to which 
the genius of Mr Aytoun has lately 
added such additional interest in his 
exquisite ballads. Miss Strickland has 
also been strongly moved by the same 
catastrophe : — 

u There are traditions still current in 

the neighbourhood of the beautiful pala- 
tial ruin of Linlithgow relative to her 
parting with James IV. 

“ Near the King’s bed-chamber, am|0) 
beautiful little a pa Aient overlooking the 
lake, supposed to be lii^ dressing-ifbom, is 
a turnpike stair, at the corner of the cast 
side of the quadrangle erected by James 
IV. This leads to a lofty turret or mira- 
dor, called by popular tradition ‘Queen 
Margaret’s Bower.’ It is surrounded by 
a stone bench or divan, and had once, a 
small stone table in the centre. Here 
the Queen spent in tpars the live-long 
summer’s day on which her lmsbalid left 
her to march against England. Here, 
too, she is said to have passed * the 
weary night of Flodden fight,’ expecting^ 
news of tlic engagement, which came at 
last, but too soon. 

“ The fatal held of Flodden not only 
made Queen Margaret a widow, but ren- 
dered .Scotland desolate and almost dear 
peratc. All the hope that remained to 
the people of averting the fury of Henry 
VI 11., aud the enmity of his successful 
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general, centred solely in the Queen — 
being founded on the near relationship of 
herself and their infaut King to the 
southern sovereign.” 

The Queen convened such of the no- 

bility as survived the red field of Flodden 

to meet the clergy at Perth immediately. 
So prompt were all their proceedings, 
that the young King was crowned at 
Scone, near that city, within twenty 
days of his father’s death. It was calTbd 
the Mourning Coronation ; for the ancient 
crown of Scotland being held over on the 
baby-brow of the royal infant, most of 
the witnesses and assistants of the cere- 
mony burst into an e infectious passion ’ 
of sobs and tears. They wept not only 
their own recent losses on the battle-field, 
but their late monarch, ‘ who was,’ as 
Buchanan says, albeit no commender of 
kings , 6 dear to all men while living, and 
mightily lamented by his people at his 
death.’ 

“ When the first agony of grief was 
abated at the loss of the King and the 
terrible slaughter of the best of the nobi- 
lity and gentry who fought in the serried 
phalanx of spears about liis person, the 
discovery was made by the Scottish 
people that no other injury was like to 
accrue from Flodden fight. It was, to 
all intents and purposes, one of those 
bad expenditures of human life called a 
drawn battle. • Had it taken place on 
Scottish ground, it would have been 
reckoned another Bannockburn : the 
English must have retreated, (for they 
did so on their own ground,) and the 
Scots would have retained possession of 
the field. As it was, the English had the 
moral advantages of being an invaded 

* |)ple ; and, as such, their success in 
aking a great si a filter of those who 
were al rayed in battle on their soil, re- 
dounded more to their true glory than is 
the case in most great victories. But they 
did not purchase it easily. Stark and 
stiff as James IV. lay under heaps of 
slain, he kept possession of that well- 
stricken field. The despatch of Lord 
Dacre clearly proves that when the Eng- 
lish left the field at nightfall, they were 
ignorant to whom" the victory belonged. 
Then the Homes and other Border chief- 
tains plundered the dead at their leisure ; 
their countrymen strongly suspected that 
they slew their King, and turned the 
simile of victory against their country- 
men. There is the more probability in 
this supposition when it is remembered 
how inflexibly James IV. had maintained 
justice on his Borders-- therefore he had 
honestly won the enmity of those rapa- 
cious septs. 


C( Lord Dacre made an excursion of 
observation, with a party of cavalry, in 
the morning after the battle of Flodden, 
to ascertain who possessed the field ; ho 
saw the King of Scotland’s formidable 
train of brass cannon dominant over the 

scene, but mute and motionless ; the ar- 
tillerymen gone ; the Scottish cannon 
and the silent dead were solely in posses- 
sion of the battle-ground, 'file thickest 
heaps cumbered it on the spot where the 
royal James and his phalanx had fought ; 
the breathless warriors lay just as dentil 
had left them, for the marauding Border - 
ers had not dared to pursue their occupa- 
tion of stripping and plundering in the 
full light of day.” 

Queen Margaret, however, did not 
remain long inconsolable ; she had 
too much of the disposition of her 
brother Henry VII L. in her to re- 
main long without a husband; and 
she fixed her eyes on a handsome 
youth, the. Earl of Angus, whom she 
soon afterwards married, to the no 
small annoyance of her brother and 
his subjects. Her marriage with him 
gave occasion to the following pleas- 
ing verses by Oawin Douglas, the 
uncle of the nobleman thus honoured 
by the smiles of royalty : — 

“ AnmLt thi-iii, home within a g*»ldi:n rh.iir, 
OVr-frol with puarb ami colours most 
prod air. 

That drawm was by hark nays all milk 
white, 

Was set a queen as lily .sweetly fair. 

In purple. lobe lieTimml with gold ilk- 
whore ; 

With gemmed clasps «*1o?ed in all perlite, 
A diadem most pleasantly polite. 

Sate on the tresses of her golden hair, 

And in her hand a sceptre of delight. 

So next her rode in granate-violet, 

Twelve damsels, ilka ane on their estate, 
AVliidi seemed of her eomisel most veerolo ; 
And next- them was a lusty rout, find \v.»t: 1 
Lords, ladies, and full mouy a fair prelate. 
Both horn of low estate and high degree, 
Forthwith their queen they all hy passed 
me. 

At easy pare - they riding forth the gate. 
And 1 abode alone within the tree. 1 ' 

Margaret’s life, after her second 
marriage, was a series of adventures 
and disasters partly occasioned by the 
turbulent spirit and endless disorders 
of the times, partly by her own pas- 
sions. She was a true Tudor in her 
disposition. Like her brother, “ she 
spared no man in her lust, and no 
woman in her hate.” When she died. 
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at tlic age of forty-eight, she had 
already married four husbands, of 
whom three were still alive. She di- 
vorced, not beheaded, when she was 
tired of her lovers: in that respect 
she was be L ter than Henry. By the 
second of these husbands she had a 
daughter, named Margaret, whose 
birth took place in the following cir- 
cumstances, characteristic alike of the 
age and country : — 
tc The welcome message of Dacre arrived 
at Coldstream almost in the last minute 
that. Queen Margaret could he moved. 
So desperately ill was she taken on the 
road, that her convoy were forced to stop 
hy the way, and hurry her into Ilarbottle 
or IlardhaUlo Castle, one of the grim- 
mest and gauntest stone-donjons that 
frowned on the LOnglish frontier. It was 
just then garrisoned hy Lord Dacre in 
person, who had commenced the fierce 
war on the borders to which the arrival 
of the Duke of Albany in Scotia ml had 
given rise. The portcullis of llarhottle 
was raised to admit the fainting Queen 
of Scotland; but not one Scot, man or 
woman, Lord Dacre vowed, should enter 
with her. Mere was a terrible situation 
for Margaret. She was received into the 
rugged border-fortress, October 5, and, 
after remaining in mortal agony for more 
iha.li forty-eight hours, gave birth to :t 
daughter, the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
who.-c name is familiar to every one on 
the pages of general history, as the imme- 
diate ancestress of our present royal 
family/’ 

The death of Margaret Tudor sug- 
gests the following reflections to our 
author, the justice and beauty of 
which makes us regret that she does 
not more, frequently speak in her own 
person, instead of the quaint style of 
ancient annalists. 

“Some of Margaret Tudor’somatakcs in 
government, it is possible, may he attri- 
buted to the fact, that she is the first 
instance that occurs, since Christianity 
was established in tlpj island, of regnant 
power being confided to the hands of a. 
woman who was expected to reign as 
futnin sr life. She had no education, 
scarcely any religion, and was guided 
entirely by her instincts, which were not 
of an elevated character. Her misdeeds, 
and the misfortunes attributable to her 
personal conduct, gave rise to most of the 
terrible calamities which befell her de- 
scendants. Some persons among the 
aristocracy of Scotland followed her evil 
example of divorce, which caused long 
and angry litigation concerning the birth- 


rights of their descendants. The fearful 
feud between the houses of Arran and 
Darnley-Stuart was of this "kind, which 
deeply involved the prosperity of her 
granddaughter, Mary Queen of Scots. 
And that hapless Princess was likewise 
marked as a victim by the cold and crafty 
Rutliven,on account of his family interests 
being atfected hy Queen Margaret’s mar- 
riages anti divorces. 

“ A succession of tragedies, for three 
generations, was the consequence of 
Margaret Tudor’s ind ulgence of her selfish 
passions. Nor are the woes attendant 
on contempt of the divine institution of 
marriage limited to the great ones of the 
earth. Many a domestic, tragedy, though 
shrouded in the obscurity of every-day 
life, may be traced to the same cause. 
Sorrow enters with sin; it desolates the 
peace of home; and unoffending children 
suller for the evil of their parents, when- 
ever persons are found to break, either 
by wilful passions or litigious contest, 
the earliest law given by the Almighty/ 5 

The second Life in the volume is 
that of Magdalene of Valois, the 
beautiful first Queen of James V., 
the brevity of whose reign of forty days 
in Scotland was the subject of such 
lamentation to the country. James 
went to Paris, in the true spirit of 
chivalry, to choose and win a Queen 
in person ; and after, a rapid and 
somewhat discreditable homage to 
Marv of Vendunie, on the banks of 
the Loire, his inconstant affections 
were at length fixed by Magdalene 
daughter of Francis I., whom he soon 
after married, and who became his 
much loved but short-lived Queen. 
Their entrance into Scotland is thffh 

described : — • 

• 

The royal voyagers made the port of 
Leith, Saturday. May L), being the fifth 
day from their embarkation, and Whitsuu- 
eve. They landed at the pier amidst the 
acclamations of a mixed multitude of 
loving lieges of all degrees, who came to 
welcome tlieiv sovereign home, «nd to see 
their new Queen. Magdalene endeared 
herself fur ever to the affections* of the 
people by the sensibility .she manifested 
on that occasion ; fur when ‘ sjie first 
stepped on Scottish ground, she knelt, 
ami, bowing herself down, kissed the 
moulds thereof for tlie love she bore the 
King, returned thanks to God for having 
brought the King and her safely through 
the seas, and prayed for the happiness of 
the country/ This was indeed entering 
upon her high vocation, not like the cold 
state puppet of a public pageant, but in. 
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the spirit of a queen who felt and under- 
stood the relation in which she stood both 
to the King and people of that realm. 
A touching sight it must have been to 
those who saw that young royal brido 
thus obey the warm impulse of a heart 
overflowing with gratitude to Clod, and 
love to all she then looked upon. The 
venerable Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, and other contemporary poets, 
who were so soon to hang elegiac wreaths 
of mournful verse on the early bier of 
her who then stood among them in her 
fragile and almost unearthly loveliness, 
radiant with hope, and joy, anil happy 
love, called her 'the pleasant Magdalene,’ 
and ‘ the sweet Flower of France.’ 

“ King James blithely conducted his 
Queen to his palace of Ilolyrood; and, to 
increase the universal satisfaction which 
her appearance and manners had given, 
the auspicious news quickly spread 
through Edinburgh, that she was likely 
to bring an heir to Scotland. Great 
were the rejoicings in consequence. The 
ancient prediction f that the French wife 
should bring a child the ninth in degree 
from the left side of the stem of Bruce, 
that should rule England and Scotland 
from sea to sea,’ was revived in antici- 
pation of the Offspring of James V. of 
Scotland by Magdalene of Franco, al- 
though it would only have been the eighth 
in descent from that illustrious stock.” 

Her premature and lamented death 
is recorded in these feeling para- 
graphs : — 

“ The early death of Magdalene was 
not only a misfortune to her royal hus- 
band, but a serious loss to Scotland, and 
even to Christendom, on account of the 
enlightened views she had received oil 
the all-important subject of religion. 
Brautd/he tells us that ‘ she was very 
deeply regretted not only by James V. 
but by all his people, for she was very 
good, and knew how to make lierself truly 
beloved. She had a great mind, and was 
most wise and virtuous.’ The first general 
mourning ever known in Scotland was 
worn for 4 her, and her obsequies were 
solemnised with the greatest manifestation 
of sorrow of which** that nation had ever 
been participant. The lamentations for 
the premature death of this youthful 
Queen,’ and the hopes that perished with 
After of an heir of Scotland, appear to 
liaYC been of a similar character to the 
, passionate and universal burst of national 
ftpjrrow which, in the present century, 
pervaded all hearts in the Britannic em- 
,/fpire, for the loss of the noble-minded 
'"Princess Charlotte of Wales and her 
infant. 


‘ How many hopes were borne upon thy bier, 
O stricken bride of love ! * 

K The epitaph of this lamented Queen 
was written by Buchanan in elegant 
Latin verse, of which the following is a 
translation : — 

6 MagdalkneofVu.ois, Queen of Scot- 
land, DIED IN THE XVI YEA 11 OF 1IK1L 
A HE. 

6 f was a royal wife, from monarch? sprung, 

A sovereign's daughter, and in hope to be 
The royal mother of a regal line ; 

But lest my glory should exceed the height 
Of mortal honour, Death's invidious dart 
Hath laid me in my morning freshness here. 
Nature and virtue, glory, life, and death, 
Strove to express in me their utmost power. 
Nature gave heauty ; viitue made me good ; 
Relentless death o’er life too soon prevail'd. 
But my fair fame shall flourish evermore. 

To com) ion sate for that brief mortal span 
By lasting meed of universal praise.’ ” 

Mary of Lorraine, daughter of the 

great Duke of Guise, and u lineal 
descendant of Charlemagne, was the 
second Queen of James V.: she is 
peculiarly interesting, as her daugh- 
ter was Queen Mary ; and she was 
the ancestress of our present illustrious 
sovereign. We have room only, how- 
ever, for one extract : — 

"'Let us,’ fays an eloquent French 
writer of the present day, ‘ enter the 
grand gallery of- the Chateau d’Kn, and 
contemplate the noble portraits of the line 
of Guise. There wc shall view that old 
Claud of Lorraine, clad in his heavy 
cuirass, bearing his long sword, lirst dyed 
in blood at Mariguau, having fur his 
cortege and companions his six glorious 
sons ; then we shall see Francis of Lor- 
raine, rival of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and conqueror of Calais ; near him 
that Cardinal of Lorraine, eloquent as an 
orator, gallant and magnificent as a prince, 
yet an ambitious and cruel priest. And 
there is the grandchild of Duke Claud, 
Mary Stuart, angel of grief and poesy, 
whose charming head bore a crown - 
regnant, and yet fell beneath the axe of 
the executioner.’ 

“ The Duke and Duchess of Longucville 
were both present at the bridal of James 
V. and Magdalene of France. Little did 
the Duchess imagine, when she, as the 
wife of the representative of the brave 
Dunois, and the eldest daughter of the 
house of Guise-Lorrainc, proudly took 
high place among the great ladies of 
France, near the person of the royal bride, 
that the crown-matrimonial of Scotland — 
never to be worn by her on whose finger 
she saw the enamoured bridegroom place 
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the nuptial ring — was destined to encircle 
her own brow. Far less could she have 
believed, even if it had been predicted to 
her, that from her union with that Prince 
should proceed a line of sovereigns who 
would reign not only over the Britannic 
isles from sea to sea, but whose empire, 
far exceeding that of her mighty ancestor 
Charlemagne, should extend over India, a 
considerable section of America, and in- 
clude vast portions of the habitable globe 
whose existence was then unknown. Be- 
fore the anniversary returned of the day 
that witnessed the nuptials of James and 
Magdalene, all these apparently impos- 
sible events were in an active state of 
progression.” 

Miss Strickland lias announced in 
her Preface that two volumes are to 
be devoted by her to the life of Queen 
Mary ; and that great light has been 
thrown upon that interesting subject 
by the important original letters 
which Prince LnbanolF’s recent re- 
searches and publication have brought 
to light. We look with impatience 
for the fulfilment of the promise ; for, 
although nothing can exceed in pa- 
thos and interest Mr Tytler’s entran- 
cing account of the captivity and death 
of that celebrated and heroic princess, 
j r et we are well aware that much 
light has since his time been thjjpwu 
on the subject, by the zealous labours 
of chivalrous antiquaries. That she 
may succeed in vindicating her me- 
mory from much of the obloquy which, 
despite her many great and noble 
qualities, and matchless charms of 
person and manner, still oppresses it, 

is, we need hardly say, our most 
anxious w ish ; and if any one can do 

it, it is herself. But we confess wc 
have little expectation that it is pos- 
sible even for her chivalrous mind 
and untiring industry to effect the 
object. Our present view of this in- 
teresting question is as follows : — The 
strength of the case against Queen 
Mary, during her reign in Scotland, is 
such that it remains much the same 
upon the admitted aud iucoutestihlc 
facts of history, though all the dis- 


puted points were decided in her 
favour. No original letters of hers, 
or others which can be produced— -no 
complete disproval of • those which 
were charged, wc believe falsely and 
treacherously, against her— can do 
away with her acts , whatever light 
they may throw upon her motives, or 
the unparalleled network of treachery, 
selfishness, and duplicity, with which 
i he was surrounded. ( ’an it be reason- 
ably hoped that any subsequent effort 
of industry or ability will be able to do 
more for Queen Mary’s memory than 
has been done by her gifted dramatic 
biographer Schiller, who, in the awful* 
scene of her last confession to the 
priest in prison, immediately before 
being conducted to the block, makes 
her admit her failings in the indul- 
gence of undue hatred against some, 
and impassioned love to others ; a ml 
recount, with sincerity, her stings of 
conscience for having permitted the 
King, her husband, to be put to death, 
and thereafter loaded with favours 
and bestowed her -hand on the party 
charged with hfs murder? It is hope- 
less to deny the magnitude of these 
delinquencies, though men, at least, 
should view them with an indulgent? 
eye ; for they arose, as Schiller makes 
her say, on that dread occasion, from 
the self-forgetfulness and generous 
feelings which led her to trust in a 
sex by whom she was forsaken and 
betrayed.* Such is our present view 
of the case ; but we have every confi- 
dence in Miss Strickland’s powers and 
research, and shall impatiently await 
the new light she will doubtlcsg throw 
on that most fascinating and tragic of 
all biographies. 

The truth appears to be, that Mary 
was a mixed character: no uncommon 
thing in every age, and especially so in 
that disastrous and profligate one ill 
which Mary’s lot was cast. • She was 
as charming and heroic as her most 
impassioned advocates would* repre- 
sent, and as impassioned, and in one 
matter guilty, as her worst enemies 


* “ Acli ! n iel it du roll bass allcin, durcli sund’ ge Licbc 
Nocli rnelir hah’ Ich hocliste Gott beleidigt. 

Das Eitle lierz ward zndern Mann gezogen, 

Der treulos.iiiu-h verlasscn und betrogen.” 

All ! not through hatred only, but still more through sinful love, have I offended 
Almighty God ! My tender heart was too strongly drawn to mail, by whose faith- 
lessness I have been forsaken and betrayed .” — Jtarui Stuart, Act v. scene 7. 
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alle za. llcr virtues, however, were 
her own ; her delinquencies, of the 
religion in which she had been bred, 
and the age in which she lived. 
It was the age, aud she had been bred 
in the court, which witnessed the 
successive murders of the Duke of 
Guise and the Admiral Ooligni at the 
court of Franco ; the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew by a French king, and 
the tires of Smith field lighted by ail 
English queen. To one period, and 
that the most interesting of her life, 
un mixed praise may be given. From 
the day of her landing in England, 
her conduct was one of dignity, inno- 
cence, and heroism ; and if her 
previous life was stained by the 
imputation of having permitted one 
murder, suggested to herself by des- 
pair, and recommended by others from 
proiligacy, she expiated it by being 
the victim of another, suggested bv 
jealousy, executed by rancour, and 
directly ordered by a cruel relative 
and a vindictive rival. 

If there is any blemish in the very 
interesting volume, of which our 
limits will only permit a more cursory 
notice than its high merits deserve, 
it is to be found in the too frequent 
use of quotations from old authorities 
or original letters in the tert, and the 
mosaic- like appearance which is often 
given to her pages, by the introduction 
of quaint and antiquated expressions 
drawn from contemporary writers in 
the body of the narrative. We are 
well aware of the motive which has 
led to this, and we respect it as it 
deserves : it arises from the wish to 
be accurate and trustworthy, the anx- 
ious desire to make her Lives a faith- 
ful transcript of the times — to exhibit 


their very “ form and pressure.” The 
object was good, the desire was laud- 
aide ; but it is quite possible to be 
carried too far, even in working out 
the most praiseworthy principle. 
Long accounts of dresses, decorations, 
and processions; entries of expenses 
in Treasurers’ accounts ; even original 
letters, unless on very particular oc- 
casions, arc the materials of biography, 
but. they are not biography itself. 
It is living character, not still life, 
which we desire to see delineated : 
the latter is the frame? of the picture, 
but it is not the picture itself. Such 
curious details are characteristic, 
generally amusing, often interest- 
ing ; but they, in general, do better 
in foot-notes than in the body of the 
narrative. Wo must admit, however, 
that Miss Strickland has exhibited 
equal judgment and skill in the man- 
ner in which she. has Jilted in those 
contemporary extracts into the body 
of the narrative, and the selection 
she has made of such as are most 
curious and characteristic of the 
times. By many, we are well aware, 
they will be considered as not the 
least interesting part of her very 
interesting volumes. It is the prin- 
ciple of introducing them in the tert 
that we wish her to reconsider. 
Unity of composition is not less 
essential to the higher productions 
of art, in history or biography, than 
in painting or the drama; ami 
Miss Strickland writes so powerfully, 
and paints so beautifully, that we can- 
not but often regret when we lose the 
thread of her flowing narrative, to 
make way for extracts from a quaint 
annalist, or entries from the accounts 
of a long- forgotten exchequer. 
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THE LAY OF THE XIEBKLUXdEN. 


Wolf, the learned German, \yas 
certainly very far wrong— as Germans 
in their endless speculations are apt 
to be -when, he set himself to explain 
the Wad without Homer ; an attempt 
which, to our British cars, generally 
sounded pretty much as profane as to 
explain the world without God, or, 
according to Cicero’s simile against the 
Epicureans, to explain the existence 
of a book by the mere accidental out- 
tumbling of alphabetic counters on 
the ground. The Wad could not have 
existed without Ilomer— ho the rude 
instinct of the most unlearned and 
most uinnetaphysical English Bull 
declared against the cloud-woven 
theories and the deep- sunk lexico- 
graphical excavations of the famous 
Berlin professor : and the rude instinct, 
after much philological sapping and 
mining, stands ground. But Wolf did 
not labour in vain. Though he did 
not take the citadel, he made breaches 
into many parts of our classical eir- 
cmnvalhuion, formerly deemed most 
strong, and made us change, in great 
measure, the fashion of our fortifica- 
tions. In the same manner Niebuhr, 
with his knotty club, made sad havoc 
among the waxen images of the old 
Romans, which the piety of Livy — 
taking them for genuine granite sta- 
tues - had set forth with such a wealth 
of fine patriotic elocution ; but after 
all this work of destruction, Rome still 
remains with its Tiber, and, in the 
minds of most sane persons, Romulus 
also, we imagine; while the great 
Julius shines a kingly star. every inch, 
us much ii-lier Niebuhr's strong brush 
as before. What, then, was the great 
truth by virtue of which — as stupid 
sermons are redeemed by a good text 

-Wolf, with his startling anti- 

Homeric gospel, made so many pro- 
selytes, and such fervid apostles, 
among the learned and the poetic of 
his countrymen? Plainly this, that 
he seized with a keen glance, and a 
grand comprehensiveness, the minstrel 


character of the Pofut.au Epos of 
early ages, as distinguished from the 
more artificial and curiously- piled 
compositions of more polished times, 
bearing the same name. Wolf was 
wrong — say mad, if you please —in as- 
s rting that Pisistratus, with a whole 
army of such refurbishers of old wares 
as Onoinacritus, could have put to- 
gether such a glowing vital whole as 
the Iliad : but he was right, and alto- 
gether sound, when he looked upon the 
great Epic eongof the wrath of Achilles 
as a thing essentially different, not 
only in degree, but in kind, from the 
uKaciil of Virgil, or the Paradise Lost 
of our Milton. Many men oflearning 
and taste, from Scaliger downwards, 
have instituted large and curious com- 
parisons between the great national 
Epos of the Greeks, and that of the 
Romans; but the comparison of things 
that have a radically different charac- 
ter can seldom produce any result 
beyond the mere expression of liking 
and disliking ; as if, among critics of 
trees, one should say, / prefer a brist- 
Tma pin<\ while another says, Give rue 
the smooth beech. Or, a result even 
1 n o r e u n s a t i s fa e t o r v m i gh t be ] > rod u ce d . 
►Starting from the beech as a sort of 
model tree, a forest critic, predeter- 
mined to admire the pine also, might 
spin out of liis brain a nunrber of subtle 
analogies to prove that a pine, though 
bearing a different name, is, in fact, 
the same tree us a beech, njul pos- 
sesses, when more philosophically con- 
sidered, all the essential characteristics 
of this tree. You laugh ? — but so, ami 
not otherwise, did it fare with old 
Homer, at the hands of many profes- 
sional philologists and literary dile- 
tantes, who, with a perfect-apprecia- 
tion of such works of polished skill as 
the yp/ieid and the Jerusalem Delivered 
— as being akin to their own modern 
taste — must needs apply the same 
test to take cognisance of such 
strange and far- removed objects as the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Such transference 


The Fall of' the Xidh/n nyers •; otherwise the Hook of Krieinliild : a translation of 
the XiJh’.hu'it/e AM/, or XieMunyen Lied. By William Nans ox Lkttsom. London : 
Williams and Novgate, 1850. 

Ueber die Wade und dan Xiebeluvyen Lied . Von Karl Zell. KarEmhe : HU 3. 
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of the mould that measures one thing 
to another, and an altogether different 
thing, is indeed a common enough 
trick of our every-day judgments; but 
it is, nevertheless, a sort of criticism 
altogether barren of any positive re- 
sults, and which ends where it begins 
— in talk. To the character and cer- 
tainty of a science, it can assuredly 
have no claim. If you wish to descant 
with any beneficial result upon roses, 
pray compare one English rose with 
another, and not with a Scotch thistle. 
Bring not the fine city dame into con- 
tact with the brown country girl ; but 
let Lady B’s complexion be more deli- 
cate than Lady C’s, and the brown of 
Bessie be more healthy than that of 
Jessie. Jessie, if you will consider 
the matter, lias nothing in common 
with Lady B, except this, that she is 
a woman. As little 'has Homer in 
common with Virgil, or Tasso, or 
Milton. With whom, then, is llomer 
to be compared ? A hundred years 
ago, Voltaire, with all his wit, could 
not have answered that question — the 
whole age of European criticism of 
which Voltaire was the oracle and the 
god could not have answered it ; but 
thanks — after the Percy Ballads, and 
Cowper, and Wordsworth, and 
Southey, and Burns — to. Frederick 
Augustus Wolf, that question we can 
answer now in the simplest and most 
certain way in the world, by pointing 
to the famous Spanish Cn>, and the 
old Teutonic Lay of the Nikbeeun- 

GKN. 

To the Cid, we may presume that 
those of our readers who love popular 
poetry, and are not happy enough to 
know the sonorous old Castilian, have 
been happily introduced by the great 
work of Southey. But, with respect 
to the other great popular Epos of 
Western Europe, wc suspect Mr Lett- 
som is only too much in the right 
when lie says, that this venerable 
monuirfent of the old German genius is 
“ so little known amongst us, that 
most ordinary readers have not so 
much as heard of it. Even amongst the 
numerous and increasing class of those 
,.*wbo are acquainted with German, 
*few pay attention to the ancient 
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literature of Germany : they arc gene- 
rally conversant only with the pro- 
ductions of the day, or, at farthest-, 
with those of the most celebrated 
authors.” So, indeed, it must be ; 
the necessary business and amuse- 
ments of life leave but few of us at 
liberty to follow the example of the 
learned Germans, and refuse to look 
at Helen before we have critically 
investigated the history' of Jove’s 
amours, and of Lcda's egg. So much 
the more are we beholden to gentle- 
men like the present translator, who, 
by the patient exercise of those pious 
pains which arc the pleasure of poets, 
put us into the condition of being able 
to hear the notes of that strange old 
Teutonic tyre prolonged through the 
aisles of an English echo-chamber. 
Mr Lettsom lias done a work, much 
wanted for the English lover of 
poetry, honestly and well : this wc 
can say from having compared it in 
various places with a prose translation 
of the old German poem, published 
at Berlin in 1814;* also from the 
distinct recollection which we have of 
the character and tone of the modern 
German version of Marlmcli, which we 
read for the first time several years 
ago. But Mr Lettsom’s translation 
bears also internal evidence of its 
excellence: there is a quiet simplicity 
and easy talkative breadth about it r 
characteristic no less of the general 
genius of the Germans than of the 
particular mediaeval epoch to which it 
belongs. With a perfect confidence, 
therefore, in the trustworthiness of the 
present English version, we proceed to 
lay before our readers a rapid sketch 
of the Epic story of the Niebelungcn, 
accompanied with such extracts as 
may serve to convey an idea of the 
general tone and character of the 
composition. 

At Worms, upon the Rhine, (so 
the poem opens,) there dwelt three 
puissant kings — Gunther and Gcrnofc 
and Giesclhev — three brothers, of 
whom Gunther was the eldest, and, in 
right of primogeniture, swayed 1 lie 
sceptre of Burgundy, f These kings 
had a sister named Kricmhild, the real 
heroine and fell female Achilles of the 


* Las Niebelungcn Lied ; in’s lioch Deutsche iibertragen. Von August Zeune.. 
Borlin : 1814. 

+ These Burgundians are, in the second part of the poeir, also called the Niche- 
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Epos ; for though she is as gentle .and Achilles, so the most significant desig- 
ned as a Madonna till her love is nation for this mediaeval Iliad of the 
wounded, after that she nourishes a Germans would be the • revenge of 
desire of vengeance on the murderers Kriemhild. After n anting these, and 
of her husband, as insatiate and in- other notable personages of the Bnr- 
exorable as that, which the son of gundian court at Worms, the poet 
IVleus, in the Iliad, nurses against makes use of a dream, as /Eschylus 
the son of Atrcus for the rape of in the Agamemnon uses an omen, to 
the lovely Briseis. In fact, as the open up, in a fitful glimpse of pro- 
great work of Homer might be phecy, the general burden and fateful 
more fully ’ designated the wrath of i; sue of his tale. 

“ A dream was dreamed l>y Kriemhild, the virtuous and the gay, 

How a wild young falcon she trained for many a day. 

Till two fierce eagles tore it ; to her there could not bo 
In all tlio world such sorrow sis this perforce to see. 

To her mother Uta at once the dream she told : 

But she the threatening future could only thus unfold — 

4 The falcon that thou traincdsl is sure a noble mate; 

God shield him in his. mercy, or thou must lose him straight/ 

‘ A mate for me ! What say’st thou, dearest mother .mine] 

Ne’er to love, assure thee, my heart will I resign. 

I’ll live and die a maiden, and end as I began. 

Nor (let what else l»ofall me) will suffer woo for man/ 

4 Nay ! ! said the anxious mother, ‘renounce not marriage so; 

Wuuldst lliou true heartfelt pleasure taste ever here below, 

Man’s love alone can give it. Thou’rt fair as eye cifti see : 

A lif ting mate God send thee, and naught will wanting be/ 

4 No more/ the maiden answered, ‘ no more, dear mother, say 
From many a woman's fortune, this truth is clear as day, 

That falsely smiling pleasure with pain requites us ever. • 

1 from both will keep me, and thus will sorrow never/ 

So in her lofty virtue, fancy-free and gay. 

Lived the nohlc maiden many a happy day; 

Nor one more than another found favour in her sight ; 

Still, at the last, she wedded a far-reuowucd knight. 

lie was the self-same falcon she in her dream had seen, 

Foretold by her wise mother. Wliat vengeance took the queen 
On her nearest kinsmen, who him to death had dune ! # 

That single death atoning died many a mother's son.” 

With these words eudjg the very two distinct parts or acts — the famous 
short first canto, or, in the phraseology Siegfried, 11 with the horny hide,” 
of the bard, u adventure” of the poem, as the old German chap-book has it, 
'Fhe second introduces us to the most which any of our readers may have for 
prominent male character in the first a groschen or two in Leipzig, and not 
part of the poem — for it is divided into in ore, we suppose, than a sixpence here. 

44 In Netherland there flourished a prince of lofty kind, 

(Whoso father liiglit Sieginuml, his mother Siegolind) 

In a sumptuous cjistle, down by the Bhinc's fair side; • 

Men did call it Xanten ; ’tvvas fatuous far and wide/’ 

This princely youth, who, like the ing employed his early daj-s, like an- 
Spanish Cid, is "perfect even to the cicnt Hercules and Theseus, iu at- 
smallcst. hair on his beard, after hav- tacking and overcoming every sort of 

lungcn, which epithet, however, in the first part, is applied to certain distant Scandi- 
navian vtissals of Siegfried. The origin of this name has caused much dispute amongst 
the learned. 
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terrible monster, in bestial or human “second adventure.” Like a dutiful 
guise, that came in liis way, is dubbed son, as well as a fearless knight, he 
knight with* the stroke of the chival- will accept no royal honours, or 
rous sword, iimlue form, ami a festival share in the official dignities of govern- 
is held in honour of the event, the iuent, so as long as his father and 
description of which occupies the mother live. 

“ While Siegel i in l and Siognmiul yet lived and nourished then 1 , 

Fall little reeked their offspring the royal crown to wear. 

He only would be master, and exercise command, 

'Gainst those whose pride o’enveouing disturbed the peaceful land. 

None ventur'd to defy him : since weapons first lie took, 

The bed of sloth but seldom the noble knight could brook! 

He only sought) for battles : bis prowess-gifted hand 
Won him renown eternal in every foreign strand.’’ 

Hut oven the sturdy mail-clad he- other serious occupation, and that, of 
roes of medieval, knighthood some- course*, was love. With the. entrance 
times tired of 14 battles;” and when on this new career, the third adven- 
tlioy Mere thus aweary, they had one t fire is occupied. 

’* Twas seldom tear or sorrow the warrior’s breast assayed ; 

At length he beard a rumour how a lovely maid 
In lhirgtmdy was dwelling, the fairest of the fair : 

For her he won inm-h pleasure, but dash'd with, toil and care.” 

Siegfried opeus his determination this rumour, and take to wife none 
to his parents to follow the fortune of other than — 

u The bright llurgundiau maiden. he-:t gem of Gunther's throne, 

Whose fur- renowned beauty stands unapp roue bed alone.” 

This resolution, of course, as is the youth ; but with a calm and decided 
fortune of true love, meets with oppo- answer, such as true love knows how 
sitiun, at lirst, from the parents of the to give, the difficulty is overcome. 

* ‘‘ Dearest father mine, 

The love of high-born women for ever I'll resign 
Katina- than play the wooer but when: my heart is set.” 

Forthwith, therefore, he sets out on where— could not err. To make the 
an expedition to Worms, predeter- necessary impression on so mighty a 
mined, after the common fashion of king as Gunther, the Frincc of the 
lnedkeval love 'romances, to marry tin* N etherhind is pranked out most, gor- 
woman whom he had never seen ; for geously with all that woman’s needle 
in these matters, rumour, it was can produce of chivalrous embroidery ; 
thought — that plays so falsely else- and, thus accoutred, — 

“ On the seven tli fair morning, by Worms along the strand, 

In knightly guise were pricking the dcath-delying band; 

The ruddy gold fair glittered on every riding vest ; 

Their steeds they meetly governed, all pacing soft abreast. 

Their shields were new and massy, and like Harm: they glowed ; 

As bright, too, shone their helmets ; while bold Siegfried, rode 
St might to the court of Gunther to woo the stately maid. 

Eye never looked, on champions so gorgeously arrayed. 

Down to their spurn, loud clanging, reached the swords they wore ; 

Sharp and well-tempered lances the chosen champions bore; 

One, two spans broad or better, did Siegfried sternly shake, 

,■ With keen and cutting edges grim and ghastly wounds to make. 

Their golden-coloured bridles firm they hold in hand ; 

Silken were their poitrals : so rode they through the laud. 

On all sides the people to gaze on them began ; 

Then many of Gunthers liegemen swift to meet them ran.” 
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Then follows the formal reception but specially of the gentle ladies, who, 
at the court of Worms, and, as on on occasions wlimi propriety did not 
all great festival occasions in those allow them publicly to appear, enjoy 
days, a tournament is held, where the dear delight of gazing on boarded 
the stranger knight, of course, acquits swordsmen even more exquisitely 
himself like a god rather Ilian a man, from behind a window, 
to the admiration of all beholders* 

(t At court the lovely ladies were asking evermore, 

Who was the stately sLranger that so rich vesture wore. 

At, once so strong of presence and so strong of hand 

When many a one gave answer, ‘ Ti> t he King of Nethorlaud.’ 

I Jo ever was the foremost, what e’er the game they played. 

Still in his inmost bosom ho bore one lovely maid. 

Whom he beheld had never, and yet to all preferred : 

•She too of him, in secret, spoke many a kindly word. 

When in the court contending, fierce s«juhv and hardy knight. 

As fits the young and noble, waged the mimic tight, 

Oft Kricmhild through her windows would look, herself unseen — 

Thou no other pleasure needed tin. gentle <. v >uocn." 

• 

But though Kricmhild saw Sieg- remained with Gunther a whole 
fried through the window, Siegfried year, 

“ Nor all that w»-nry season a single glimpse could gain 

Uf her who after brought him such plea.-ure and such pain.” 

• 

Like the disciples of Pythagoras, Ludegcr the Bold, and leagued with 
the amorous knights of those days him King Ludegnst of Denmark, to 
luul first to serve a long apprentice- attack the realm of the Burgundians, 
ship <>f the seven? discipline of absti- (.'outing Inane, like a Mars-subduing 

ncnce, before they were permitted to Diomede, from this fierce encounter, 

kiss tlie hand of beauty, or to meet the knight of the Xethcrland is at 
even its distant glance. The fourth length deemed worthy to be intro- 
adventure, therefore, goes on to tell dueed t>» his destined fair. Another 
how Siegfried showed his prowess by tourney is held, at which Kriemhihl 
fighting with the Saxons, who had publicly appears, 
come under the guidance of their king, 

“ Now went slio forth the loveliest, as forth the morning goes. 

Prom misty clouds nut beaming : then all his weary woes 
T.eft him in heart who bore her. and so long time had dime. 

He saw there stately standing tin; fair, the pcerlos> one. 

lfiany a stone full precious Hashed from her vesture bright ; 

Her rosy blushes darted a softer, ruddier light. 

Whate'or might, be his wishes, oaeh could not but confess 
He ne’er on earth had witnessed such perfeet loveliness. 

As the moon arising out glitters every star. 

That through the clouds so purely glimmers from alar, 

K'en so love- breathing Kriemhild dimmed every beauty nigh. 

Well might, at such a vision, many a bold heart boat high/’ 

With not less of serene beauty, and ings of Siegfried on first coming within 
a quiet naturalness that is peculiar to the sweet atmosphere of woman’s 
him, the old bard describes the feci- love. 

u Thorn stood he, the high-minded, beneath her star bright eye. 

His cheek as tire all glowing; then said she modestly, 

6 Sir Siegfried, you are welcome, noble knight and good ! 

Yet loftier at that greeting rose his lofty mood. 
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He bowed with soft emotion, and thanked the blushing fair ; 

Love’s strong constraint together impelled the enamoured pair ; 

Thcin, longing eyes encountered, their glances, every one, 

Bound knight and maid for ever; yet all by stealth was done. 

That in the warmth of passion lie pressed her lily hand, 

I do not know for certain, but well can understand. 

7 Two re surely past believing they ventured not on this ; 

Two loving hearts, so meeting, else had done amiss. 

No more in pride of summer, nor in bloom of May, 

Knew lie such heart-felt pleasure as on this happy day. 

When she, than May more blooming, more bright than summer’s pride, 
liis own, a dream no longer, was standing by his side. 

Then thought full many a champion, ‘ Would this had happM to me, 

To be with lovely lvriemhild, as Siegfried hold I see, 

Or closer ecu than Siegfried'; well were J then, I swear,” 

None yet was champion who so deserved a queen.” 

Thus far well. But his probation of Iceland, “ far beyond the sea,” who, 
was not yet finished. Before finally being of a masculine temper ami 
joining band and heart with the peer- strength, had determined to submit 
Jess sister of King Gunther, Siegfried licrself to no male lord who had not 
must assist her brother in a yet more proved himself worthy to wield the 
dillicult work than anything that he marital sceptre, by actually mastering 
bad hitherto achieved — in gaining the liis spouse in strong physical con- 
love of Brunhild, a doughty princess flict. 

“ There was a queen high-seated afar beyond the sea. 

None wielded sceptre a mightier than she ; 

For beauty she was matchless, for strength without a peer; 

Iler love to him she offered who could pass her at the spear. 

She threw the stone, and bounded behind it to the mark ; 

At three games each suitor, with sinews stiff and stark. 

Must conquer the fierce maiden whom lie sought to wed, 

Or, if in one successless, straight must lose his head. 

E’en thus for the stern virgin had many a suitor died. 

This hoard a noble warrior, who dwelt the Ithine beside. 

And forthwith resolved he to win her for liis wife; 

Thereby full many a hero thereafter lost his life.” 

Doubtful of liis single strength to so awful a part; onlj y with this dif- 
snbduc so mettlesome a maid, Gunther ference, that in the Niebelungen, as in 
enters into a compact with Siegfried tl e Odyssey, the punishment over- 
to assist him in his enterprise — by fair takes the offending parties, and not, 
means or foul , as it appears ; aiul in as in the tragedians, their sons and 
this evil compact, and the underhand grandsons. But to proceed: Siegfried, 
work to which it gives rise, lies al- like .Jack the Giant-killer, though 
ready visible before the unveiled eye commencing his career as a single 
of the reader, the little black spot mortal with no miraculous power, had 
on the fair blue of the epic sky, in the course of liischivalrous exploits, 
which is destined (and the bard is and as the reward of his extraordinary 
ever forward to hint this catas- prowess, got possession of certain 
trophe,) at a day though distant yet wonder-working instruments, that 
sure, to dilate into a wide-spreading rendered him, when he chose to use 
cloud, and to burst in a fearful deluge them, sure of victory against mere 
that shall sweep hundreds and thou- mortal strength. With the aid of 
sands of the guilty and the guiltless these, Siegfried, for the sake of the 
into destruction. This is neither more love of lvriemhild, had determined 
nor less than the dark old doctrine of (secietly and unfairly) to assist 
retribution, which in the Greek trage- Gunther in subduing the stout Brim- 
dians, and especially JEschylus, plays hild. 
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11 1 have hoard strange stories of wild dwarfs, how they fare : 

They dwell in liollovfr mountains ; and for protection wear 
A vesture, that higlit cloud-cloak, marvellous to tell ; 

Whoever lias it on him, may keep him safe and well 

From cuts and stabs of foemcn ; him none can bear or see 
As soon as he is in it, but see and hear can be 
Whate’er he will around him, and thus must needs prevail ; 
lie grows besides far stronger : so goes the wondrous tale. 

And now with him the cloud-cloak took fair Siegelind’s son, 

The same the uneonquered warrior, w’tli labour hard, had won 
From the stout dwarf Albrecht, in successful fray. 

The bold and ready champions made ready for the way. 

So, .as 1 said, bold Siegfried the cloud-cloak bore along ; 
f When he but put it on him, he felt him wondrous strong : 

Twelve men's strength then had lie in his single body laid. 

By trains and close devices lie wooed the haughty maid. 

Besides, in that strange doud cloak was such deep virtue found, 

That whosoever wore it, though thousands stood around, 

Might do whatever pleased him, unseen of friend mid foe: 

Thus Siegfried won fair Brunhild, which brought him bitterest woe.” 

In order the more surely to alibi'd live in an age when a Napoleon would 
his necessary aid * Siegfried appeared have sought to make an impression ou 
among the at tendants of Gunther, in the vulgar by “wearing the plain 
the character of a subordinate vassal, dress of the Institute ; ” nor has he 
Having thus arranged matters, they the slightest conception of the soul of 
set out for the far island of the sea. poetry beating* in a breast of which 
And here, as in many other passages, the exterior vesture is the u hodden 
it is noticeable with what a childlike, «r.grey,” or the plain plaid of our Scotch 
almost girlish delight, the old bard Muse. We shall quote this one pas- 
ex patiates ou the gay dress of his sage to serve for many similar, with 
mighty men. lie evidently did not which the poem is studded : — 

So with kind dismissal away the warriors strode: 

Then (puck the fair queen summon'd, from bow’r.s where they abode, 

Thirty maids, hor brother’s purpose to fulfil, 

Who in works of the needle were the chief for craft and skill. 

Silks from far Arabia, white as driven snow, 

And others from Zazanianc, green as grass doth grow, 

They deck’d with stones full precious ; Kriemhild the garments plann’d 
Aud cut them to just measure, with her own lily hand. # • 

Of the hides of foreign fishes were linings finely wrought. 

Such then were seen .but rarely, and choice and precious thought ; 

Fine silk was sewn above theui, to suit the wearers well. 

Now of the rich apparel hear we fresh marvels tell. 

From the land of Morocco and from the Libyan coast, 

The host silk and the finest is worn and valued most 
By kin of mightiest princes ; of such had they good store* : 

Well Kriemhild sliow’d tlio favour that she the wearers bore. 

K’er sicce the chiefs wore purposed the martial queen to win, 

In their sight was precious the goodly ermclin. 

With coal-black spots besprinkled on whiter ground than snow, 

Fen now the pride of warriors at every festal show. 

Many a stone full precious gleam’d from Arabian gold ; 

That the women wore’not idle, scarcely need be told. 

Within seven weeks, now ready was the vesture bright ; 

Beady too the weapons of each death-daring knight/' 
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With tlic arrival of the kingly travel- begins to show licrsclf as possessed by 
lets, and their reception at Iceland, that pride which the wise man tells us 
we cannot aiford to detain ourselves, was not made for man, and which, 
Suffice it to &ay, that, by the aid of wherever it is harboured, is not lo 
the secret invisible cloak (7 \irnhappti) of banishing love, confidence, peaci% 
of Siegfried, and his good sword and happiness from palace as from 
Baliming, Gunther is greeted by the cabin. The haughty spouse of Gun- 
vanquished Brunhild as her legitimate ther looks with an evil eye at Sieg- 
lord and master ; and sails back with fried, whom she had known only in 
him to A Vo mis, where she is most his assumed character as vassal of her 
hospitably and magnificently received husband, judging it an affront that 
by her mother-in- Jaw, dame Utn, and her sister-in-law should be given 
her now sister, the lovely Kricmhild. away to a mere vassal. The respect 
A double marriage then takes place ; with which the hero of Ncthcrland is 
that of King Gunther with Brunhild, treated by her husband, and the whole 
and that Of Siegfried with Kricm- court, she cannot and will not linder- 
hild ; and the festivities which then stand. Either he is a vassal, and then 
took place furnish the poet with her pride is justly offended at the un- 
another opportunity for exercising his equal match ; or he is not, and then 
descriptive powers, and displaying Gunther had deceived her with regard 
the sunny joyousness of his social to the true character of las companion 
nature. Herein, as in many other — and there must he some mystery 
points, he is quite Homeric; a cer- beneath this, which, as a true daughter 
tain magnificence and amplitude in of Eve, she can have no rest till she 
the common acts of eating and drink- unveils. Possessed by these feelings, 
ing being as essential to his idea of she takes a course worthy of the mas- 
poetry as the luxuriant energy of culinc character for which she had 
more lofty functions. " But in the early been so notable. On the 
midst of this connubial hilarity, the marriage- night she resumes her old 
black spot of destiny begins percep- virgin obstinacy, and will not he 
tibly to enlarge into a threatening tamed: — 
cloud ; and the stately Brunhild 

4,< .Sir knight./ said she, * it suits not —you'd bettor leave me free 
From all your present purpose - -- it* must and shall not be. 

A maid still will l keep me— (think well the matter imt) 

Till I am told that story.' This fretted Gunther sore." 

Alas, poor Gunther ! So has it ever took a cord, which she wove strong 
fared with men who marry women and tough about her wrist, and with 
with beards. The embraceless bride that 

" The feet and hands of Gunther she tied together all, 

l’hon to a rail .die bore him, and luing him gainst the wall. 

And bade him not disturb her, nor breathe of love a breath ; 

Sure from the doughty damsel he all but mot his death.” 

In this dilemma Siegfried with his lord ; and both these, in an evil hour, 
invisible cloak was again called in, he gave, to his wife — u a gift that mis- 
and did strange service a second time chief wrought, ” as we shall presently 
in helping Gunther to subjugate his see. 

refractory yoke- fellow. Brunhild After these achievements, the horny 

then became tame, ami, like Samson, hero retired home to the land of his 
lost her wondrous strength ; while father Siegimmd and his mother 
Siegfried, as a sort of memorial of this Siegelind; and after remaining ten 
notable service, secretly abstracted years with him, “ the fair queen, his 
a ud brought with him a golden ring consort, bore him at last an hen.” 
which the stalely lady used to wear All this time the haughty spirit of 
ou her fine linger, and likewise the Brunhild was brooding over the deep 
girdle with which she had tied her wrong. 

“ Why should the lady Kriiunhild herself so proudly bear ) 

And yet her husband Siegfried, what but our man is he '! 

And late but little service lias yielded for his fee.” 
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And to clear up this matter, as come “with a great company to 
well as for the sake of old kindness, Worms, and are entertained in the 
an invitation is sent by King Gunther sumptuous fashion that,# as before 
to the heroine in Netherland, which is remarked, the material* old minstrel 
accepted. Siegfried and Kriemhild, describes with so much zest, 
and the hoary -headed old Siegrnund, 

"Sore toiled the chief cook, Jlumolt ; Oh ! how his orders ran 
Among his understrappers ! how many a pot and pan. 

How many a mighty caldron retched and rang again ! 

They dressed a world of dishes for all the expected train." 

The high festal was kept for eleven Siegfried's honour, failed to deafen 
days; but the loud merriment, which the evil whisper of pride and jealousy 
so luxuriantly was bellowed forth to in the dark heart of Brunhild. 

"Then thought Queen Brunhild, ‘ Silent I’ll no longer remain; 

However to pass T bring it, Kriemhild shall explain 
Wherefore so long her husband, who holds of us in fee, 
lias left undone his service : this sure shall answered ho/ 

So still she brooded mischief, and conned her devil’s love. 

Till she broke off ju sorrow tl least so blythe before. 

Ever at. her heart lay closely a at came perforce to light ; 

Many a land she startled with horror and affright.” 

The cloud thickens; and the first of Brunhild than herself. She said 
thunder-plump, prophetic of the des- that, to prove her equality with the 
tilled deluge, will immediately burst, wife of Gunther, she would walk into 
Jealousy is a spider that never wants the cathedral publicly before her; 
dies. In the midst of the tilting and and she did so. This was bad 
junketing, tlie two queens — as queens, enough ; Ihit, fallowing the inspiration 
like other idle women, will sometimes of her womanly wrath once roused, 
do — began to discourse on the merits she divulged the fatal fact of her 
of their respective husbands; in the possession of Brunhild's ring and 
course of which conversation, the ginlle- expressing, at the same time, 
most natural tiling in the world was plainly her belief that* her husband 
that Brunhild should proclaim her old Siegfried could not have come by 
cherished belief that Siegfried, as a those tokens in any way consistent 
mere dependent vassal, could never with the honour of the. original pos- 
he put into comparison with Gunther, sessor. Here now was a breach be- 
whu was his king and superior. On tween the two queens, that no human 
this, Kriemhild, whose gentleness, art could heal. In vain’ was Siog- 
wheiv the honour of her lord was fried appealed to by Gunther, to 
concerned, tired into lionhood, gave testify to the chastity of Brunhild, 
the retort with a spirit more worthy • 

“ i Women must bo instructed/ .s -1 Siegfried the. good knight, 

‘ To leave olf idle talking, ami. rub* their tongues aright. 

Keep thy fair wile in order, Til h> by mine the stiiio : 

Such overweening i»lly puts mi indeed to shame.' 

I as tv words have often tumlered fair dames before. 

'The haughty princes.* of Iceland after Siegfried has disappeafed troin 
now perceives that she had from the the scene. This 1 lagan is a person 
beginning been practised upon by of gigantic, energy and great expe- 
Guutlior, and that Siegfried had per- rience, but utterly destitute ol gent le- 
ft triued the principal part ill the plot, ness and tenderness; all his aiTns are 
Against him, therefore, she vows re- selfish, and a cold eak'iilatiiig policy 
venge ; and, in order to accomplish is his highest wisdom. Conscience 
his purpose, takes into her counsels he seems to have none ; and, except 
II a< < a n chief of Trony, one of the for a purpose, will scarcely trouble 
most prominent characters in the himself to conceal his perpetration of 
poem, and who in fact may be looked the foulest crimes. lie has the aspect 
on as the hero of the second part, of Napoleou — as he is painted by the 
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graphic pencil of Emerson.* Like Kriemhild, he worms from her the 
IJapoleon, he never hesitates to use secretof her husband’s invulnerabilit y, 
falsehood tp effect his ends. Pro- or rather of his vulnerability— like 
tending extraordinary friendship for Achilles — oi* only one part of the body. 

“ Said she * My husband's daring, and thereto stout of limb; 

Of old, when on the mountain he slew the dragon grim, 

In its blood he bathed him, and thence no more can feel 
In his charmed person the deadly dint of steel. 

Still am I ever anxious, whene’er in fight lie stands, 

And keen-edged darts are hailing from strong heroic bands, 

Lest I by one should lose him, my own beloved mate — 

Ah ! how my heart is boating still for my Siegfried’s fate. 

So now I’ll tell the secret, dear friend, alone to thee — 

For thou, I doubt not, cousin, will keep thy faith with mo — 

Where sword may pierce my darling, and death sit on tlio thrust : 

Sec, in tliy truth and honour, how lull, how firm my trust. 

As from the dragon’s death-wounds gushed out tlio crimson gore, 

With the smoking torrent the warrior washed him o’er; 

A leaf then ’twixt his shoulders fell from the linden bough — 

There only steel can harm him; for that 1 tremble now.”’ 

Possessed of this secret, Hagan secretly draws Siegfried aside to re- 
finds it easy to watch ail opportunity fresh himself, after hard sport, from 
for despatching him. A hunting party the clear waters of a sylvan well; 
is proposed; and when the hunters and, while he is kneeling down, trails - 
are dispersed in the tangle, d wilds of fixes him between the shoulders on 
the Wask (Vosges) 'forest, Ilagan, the fatal spot with a spear. Then — 
with Gunther, who was accessory, 

“•Ilis lively colour faded ; a cloud came o’er Lis sight ; 

He could stand no longer ; incited all his might ; 

In his paling visage the mark of death he bore : 

Soon 'many a lovely lady sorrowed for him sore. 

So the lord of Ivricinhild among the llo’vverets fell ; 

From the wound fresh gushing his life’s blood last did well. 

Then thus, amidst his tortures, even with his failing breath, 

The false friends he upbraided who had contrived his death. 

Tims spake the deadly wounded, 'Ay ! cowards false as hell, 

To you 1 still was faithful ; I served you long and well ; 

IJut what boots all ! for guerdon, treason and death I’ve won: 
r 15y your fin Ids, vile traitors ! foully have you done. 

Whatever shall hereafter from your loins he born. 

Shall take from such vile fathers a heritage of scorn. 

On me you have wreaked malice where gratitude was due; 

With shame shall you bo banished by all good knights and true.’ 

•Wi th blood were all bedabbled the flowerets of the field. 

Some tiiyc with death he struggled, as though lie scorned to yield, 

■ Even tu tlio foe, whose weapon strikes down the loftiest head 
At last, firm in the meadow, lay mighty Siegfried dead. 

The* death of Siegfried is the catas- old Sicgtnund returns home in silont 
tfc'ophe of the first part of the poem, sorrow, for he is too weak to oiler 
Xriemhild laments the death of her resistance ; and, to complete the 
peerless knight with a love more than matchless wrong, the thorough- work- 
thc love of common women, and ing, never-hesitating Hagan takes 
which feeds itself on the intense hatred unjust possession of “the Nicbclun- 
ofthc murderer, and the inly- cherished gen Treasure” — a famous hoard bc- 
expectation of revenge. The hoary stowed by Siegfried on his wife— thus 
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depriving the fair widow of the means was Hagan’s motive for this, as for 
of external munificence, as lie had all his crimes. He was never a villain 
formerly stopt her source of inward without a reason, 
consolation. Not avarice, but policy, 

“ ‘A pnulont. man/ said Hagan, * not for a single hour, 

Won hi such a mass of treasure leave in a woman’s power. 

She'll hutch, with all this largess, to her outlandish crew. 

Something that hereafter all burgundy may rue: *’ 


A deep desire of revenge now 
lakes possession of the once gentle 
mind of Kriomhild ; and all the milk 
of her affections is metamorphosed 
into gall. The best things, it is 
proverbially said, when abused, be- 
come the worst ; and so the revenge 
of Kriemhild, revealed in the second 
part of an essentially Christian poem, 
works out a catastrophe, far more 
bloody than the warlike wrath of the 
heathen Pelidan, or the well-calcu- 
lated retribution worked by the bow 
of the cunning Ulysses, — 

For K;irtli begot s no monster dire 

Thun man's own heart more drcadi «]. 

All-venturing woman's dreadful ire 
When love to woo is wedded.'’ 

We have now finished a rapid out- 
line of nineteen adventures of the 
Niebelungcn hay; and there are thirty 
such divisions in the whole poem. 
Our space forbids us to detail what 
follows with equal fullness ; but the 
extracts already given will have been 
sufficient to give the reader a fair idea 
of the general character of the compo- 
sition. A brief summary of the pro- 
gress of the story, till it ends in the 
sanguinary retribution, may therefore 
content us. 

For thirteen years after the death 
of Siegfried, Kriemhild remained a 
widow. At the end of that period a 
knightly messenger, Sir Kudeger of 
Dcchchircn, came from Kt/.el, King of 
the Huns, requesting the fair sister of 
King Gunther to supply the place of 
his queen, “ Dame I Idea,” lately de- 
ceased. Nursing silently the religion 
of sorrow, the widow at lirst refused 
steadfastly to give ear to any message 
of this description ; Hagan also, with 
his dark far-seeing wisdom, gave his 
decided negative to the proposal, 
knowing well that, beneath the calm 
exterior of time-hallowed grief, the 
high-hearted queen, never •forgetting 
by whose hand her dear lord had 
fallen, still nursed the sleepless appe- 
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tite for revenge. The brothers of the 
king, however, his other counsellors, 
ami Dame Uta, urged the acceptance 
of the proposal, with the hope there- 
by, no doubt, of compensating in some 
degree to the royal widow for the in- 
jury at whose infliction they had con- 
nived. Hut all this moved not 
Kriemhild ; only the distinct pledge 
given by Kudeger that he would help 
her, when once the sharer of King 
KtzeVs throne, to avenge herself of ail 
her enemies, at length prevailed. She 
married a second husband mainly to 
acquire the means of avenging the 
death of the first. Under the protec- 
tion of Margrave Kudeger therefore, 
and with bad* omens only from tho 
lowering brows of Sir Hagan, the 
widow of Siegfried takes her departure 
from Worms, and proceeding through 
Havana, and down the Danube — after 
being hospitably entertained by the 
good bishop Pilgrin of Passau — ar- 
rives at Vienna, where she receives a 
magnificent welcome from u the wide- 
ruling Htzcl,” and his host of motlcj* 
courtiers, pranked with barbaric pomp 
and gold, that far outshone the 
brightest splendour of the Rhine. 
Polacks and Wallachians, Greeks and 
Russians, Tliuringvans and "Danes, 
attend daily, and do knightly service 
in the court of the mighty King of the 
Huns. The marriage feast was held 
for seventeen days with all pomp and 
revelry ; and after that the happy 
monarch set out with Kriqmhild for 
his castle at I3iula. There lie dwelt 
“in proudest honour, feeling nor woe 
nor sorrow,” for seven years, during 
which time Kriomhild borchinj a son, 
but only one, whom the pious wife 
prevailed with her lord to have bap- 
tised after the Christian custom. 
Meanwhile, in her mind she secretly 
harboured the same deep-rooted de- 
termination of most unchristian re- 
venge ; and towards the dark llagan 
delay only intensified her hatred. 
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Accordingly, that she might find 
means of dealing back to him the blow 
which he had inflicted on her first 
husband, she prevailed on Etzel to 
invite her brothers, with their attend- 
ants, and especially Hagan, to come 
from the far Rhine, ami partake the 
hospitality of the linns in the East. 
This request, from motives partly of 
kindness, partly of curiosity, was at 
once responded to by all : only, as 
usual, the dark Hagan stands alone, 
and prophesies harm. He knew he 
had done a deed that could not be 
pardoned; and he foresaw clearly 
that, in going to Vienna, he was 
inarching into a lion’s den, whence, 
for him, certainly there was no return. 
Hut, with a hardihood that never 
deserts him, if for no other rea- 
son than that no one may dare to 
call him a coward, he goes along 
with the doomed band, the only con- 
scious among so many unconscious, 
who were destined to turn the halls 
of II uuuish merriment into mourning, 
and to change the wine of the ban- 
queters into blood. So. far, however, 
his dark anticipations prevailed with 
his unsuspecting comrades, that they 
marched in great force and well 
armed; so that when, after encoun- 
tering some bloody omens on the long 

roiid. tlioy did at length encounter 

the false fair welcome of the injured 
queen, they were prepared to sell their 
lives dearly, and to die standing. No 
sooner arrived than they were well 
advertised by the redoubted Dietrich 
of Morn, (Verona,) then attached to 
Etzelks court, of the temper of their 
hostess, and of the deathful dangers 
that awaited them behind the lair 
show of regal hospitality. This in- 
formation only steeled the high heart, 
of Hagan the more to meet danger in 
the only way that suited his temper, 
by an open* and disdainful defiance, 
lie and his friend Volker, the u va- 
liant gleeinan,” who plays a distin- 
guished part in the catastrophe of the 
poern, doggedly seated themselves 


before the palace gate, and refused to 
do homage to the Queen of the Huns 
in her own kingdom ; and, as if to 
sharpen the point of her revenge, dis- 
played across his knees his good 
broadsword, that very invincible 
Balmimg which had once owned no 
hand but that of Siegfried. 'This dis- 
play of defiance was a fitting prelude 
to the terrible combat that followed. 
Though the knight of Tronv was the 
only object of Lady Kriemhild’s 
hatred, connected as he was with the 
rest of the Burgundians, it: was im- 
possible that the sword should reach 
Ids heart without having first mowed 
down hundreds and thousands of the 
less important subordinates. Accord- 
ingly, t lie sanguinary catastrophe of 
the tragedy consists in tin's, that in 
order to expiate the single sin of 
Hagan — proceeding as that did origi- 
nally out of the fabo dealing of Sieg- 
fried, and the wounded pride, of 
Brunhild— the whole royal family of 
the Burgundians or Niebelnngers are 
prostrated in heaps of promiscuous 
slaughter with their heathen foomcn, 
the Huns. The slaughter of the 
suitors, in the twenty- second book of 
the Odyssey, is ferocious enough to 
our modem feelings ; but the gigantic 
butchery with which the Niehchmgcn 
Lay concludes outpurples that as far 
as the red hue of Svlla’s murders 
did the pale castigation of common 
politicians. Eight books are occupied 
in describing the details of this red 
ruin, which a. woman's revenge, work- 
ed ; and tin; different scenes are 
painted out with a terrific grandeur, 
that resembles more the impression 
produced by some horrid opium 
dream than a human reality. Vic- 
tim after victim tails before the Titanic 
vastness of the Burgundian heroes — 
(iuuthcr, and Hernot, and (liesclher, 
the valiant glecman Volker, who 
nourishes his broadsword with a 
humorous ferocity, as it it were his 
fiddlestick, and, above all, the dark 
Hagan himself: 


Well grown and well compacted was that redoubled guest : 

Long wore his legs and sinewy, and deep and broad his chest. 

IJ iti hair, that once was sable, with grey was dashed of late. 

And terrible his visage, mid lordly was his gait." 

Finding her first attempt at mid- first commits her cause to Bloedel, 
night assassination fail, the Queen the brother of Etzel ; but in an instant 
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his head was severed from his body furiate rush is now made by the Huns 
by the might of Sir Dank wart. A against the Burundians, who had 
terrible massacre ensues, during which fortified themselves in the hall: but 
the banqueting hall of King Etzcl is against such men jts # Hank wart, 
turned into a charnel- house. Then J lagan, and Volkcr, they avail no 
I ring, the Danish Margrave, falls in move than hail against the granite 
single combat with Hagan. An in- rock. 

“ Thereafter reigned deep silence, the din of war was hushed ; 

Through every crack and cranny the blood on all sides gushed 
From that large hull of slaughter : rod did llio fitters run. 

JSn much was through their prowes by those «.»f Jihineland done. - ’ 

Krieinhild then, liiuling all her ellbrts that he may be reserved to glut the 
witli the sword baffled, sets fire to private appetite of the sanguinary 
tin; hall ; but, the roof being vaulted, queen. “ firing me hem John the 
even this application of the terror iUt0isfs head in a, charger l" No- 
th at seared Napoleon from Moscow, thing less than this will satisfy the 
did not subdue the Promethean eiulnr- terrible revenge of Krieinhild. With 
a nee of the Burgundians. The noble her own hand she lifts up the terrible 
Margrave Uudeger is at last appealed sword Balmimg, and, meeting Hagan 
to. as bound by his promise made to face to face in the dark prison, and 
.Krieinhild at Worms to prosecute charging him hot to the heart with his 
the bloody work of her revenge t « > deadly wrongs, severs, the head from 
the last ; but he also, with five hundred his body. Kriemhild’s revenge is now 
of liis men, falls in the bloody wrest- complete. But the revenge of Him 
ling, and with him InsadversaryHernot, who rules above required one other 
the- brother of Gunther. Hast of all. the blow. TJiis was immediately executed 
haughty defiant spirit of the unsubdued by the aged master Hildebrand, one 
Hagan draws, though unwilling, the of Dietrich's company. And the 
redoubted Dietrich of Hern into the poem concludes, like a battle-field, 
light; and before his might llagan with many to weep for, and only a 
himself is not slain, bin: taken captive, few to weep. 

t 

“There now the 1 dneary n ivp^c*-: i ? cr.-hed .ill nrmmd were seen ; 

There lay. hewn in pieces., the fair and noble gueen. 

Sir l>ic!rieh and King Kt/.ri, their tear-: begun i«. ^i.ai t : 

For kinsinen. and for vassal . e:’.«h sorrowed in hi.- heart. 

'flu: muddy ami the noble there la\ logi-lhcr dead ; 

For llii- hud ali the ju <*nle doh i and divurihead. 

The teasl .if royal Kl/el was thus -hui up in w,k*. 

Pain in the steps of pleM-ur:* treads ever huv below.’’ 

On the singular poem, of which a the early history, of the Vranks.* 
brief but complete, outline now stands .Besides this, it is perfectly plain, from 
before us, many remarks of a critical the analogy of the ( id, and other 
and historical nature might be made; popular poetry of the narrative char- 
lmt we confine ourselves to three actor, that not religious allegory — as 
short observations, and with these some Hermans would have it — but 
leave I be matter to the private modi- actual, though confused aiyl exagger- 
ations of the reader. First TV hat the ated history, is the real staple of such 
]>oem is not lt snapt out of the air, ;1 composition. The nucleus of the 
as I he Hermans say, blit has a his- story of the Burgundian Kings, and 
torical foundation, seems sufficiently the revenge of Krieinhild, .belongs, 
manifest. ■- Kissel being plainly the probably, to the century following 
famous Attila, Dietrich, Thcodoric the that in which Attila was so prominent 
( loth, and counterparts to Siegfried a character. But the complete poem, 
and Hunther being producible from in its present shape, is not later than 

:i In the year i:U». Kundicarius. king of the Burgundian^. was destroyed with his 
followers by tin* linns : and tin's event is supposed to be represented by the catas- 
trophe of die Niebchingen. LiSTTouii, Preface, p. *b and Yawa.v.. p. 3i(). 
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tlic thirteenth century. Its author is 
not known. 

Secondly, The lay of the Niobcl- 
ungen is extremely interesting, as 
disproving, so for as analogy may 
avail to do so, the Wollian theory 
above alluded to, of the composition 
of the Iliad out of a number of separate 
ballads. Lachmann has tried the 
same process of disintegration with 
the unknown llomer of his own 
country; but a sound-minded English- 
man needs but to read the poem as it 
lias been given us, for the first time, 
complete by Mr Lettsom,* in order to 
stand aghast at the extreme tro(frle 
which learned men in Germany often 
give themselves, in order to prove non- 
sense. u Nihil est tarn absurd ion qmd 
non scri/tserit alif/nis GennanononN 

Thirdly , As a poetical composi- 
tion, the* Lay ofjhc Niebelungen will 
not bear comparison for a moment 
with the two great Greek works of 
the same class ; it is even, in our 
opinion, inferior to its nearest modern 
counterpart, the Cid. The author of 
the Iliad possessed a soul as sunny 
and as fiery as those lovely island- 
fringed coasts that gave him birth; 
and in describing battles he rushes on 
himself to the charge, like some old 


French-eating Marshal Bluclier, the 
incarnation of the whirlwind of battle 
which he guides. Our German min- 
strel takes matters more easily, and, 
while his pen revels in blood, sits all 
the while in his easy chair, rocking 
himself delectably, and, like a truer 
German, smoking his pipe. His quiet 
serene breadth is very apt to degene- 
rate into AVcstphalian Hats and sheer 
prosiness. When, again, lie would 
be sublime and stirring, as in the 
bloody catastrophe, he is apt to over- 
shoot the mark, and becomes horrible. 
His heroes are too gigantic, and do 
things with a touch of their finger 
which no Homeric hero would have 
dreamt of without the help of a god, 
The fancy, also, of the old German is 
very barren and monotonous, as com- 
pared with the wealthy Greek. II is 
similes are few ; he has no richness 
of analogy. Nevertheless, llic Niebel- 
ungon Lay remains for all Europe a 
very notable poem-— fur all lovers of 
popular poetry an indispensable study. 
Whatever else it wants, it has nature 
and health, simplicity and character 
about it; and these things are al- 
ways pleasurable — sometimes, where 
n taint of vicious taste has crept in, 
your only curatives. 


* The translation by ./> irrh. published at Berlin in 1 <M '<>, 
mangled text, and is otherwise very inferior to Mr LettsoniV. 
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ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN lU'LL. 
CHAPTER F. 

DU- K L) K VI I.SLH !»N lir.s TUAVKf.S ; HOW Til 1C JClUiLKl'. >IA!)K A l*A(TM>\ H’iTII 

MOSKS ; AXD HOW II H IvKI’T IT. 


You arc, 1 suppose, perfectly 
aware of what took place before Jug- 
gling Johnny was appointed steward 
of Squire Bull’s household. The story 
Is not a pretty one ; and, for the sake 
of those who are dead and gone, 1 
shall not enter into particulars. Sullice 
it that Johnny was installed in the 
superintendence of the under-servants’ 
room through the i nil Lienee of Dick 
Devilsdust, Old Hum, the super- 
annuated Quack, Bendigo the fighting 
Quaker, and a lot more of the same, 
s<*f, who lived in the villages upon 
the Squire's property, and bore any- 
thing but goodwill to the steady and 
peaceable tenants. Dick Devilsdust, 
in particular, w as a walking pestilence 
to himself. For some reason or other, 
which 1 could never fathom, lie had 
imbibed si most intense hatred to the 
military, and never could set his eyes 
upon a Redcoat w ithout being thrown 
inti) a horrible, convulsion, and bellow- 
ing like a bull at the sight of a Kil- 
marnock nightcap. As he grew up, 
he took to writing tracts between the 
intervals of weaving ; and one of his 
first productions was an elaborate 
defence of Esquire North, who was 
then accused of having used harsh 
measures towards one of his tenantry, 
it is reported that Dick sent a copy 
of this ’pamphlet to the Esquire, with 
his humble compliments and so forth; 
but whether that be true or no, certain 
it is that he never received any 
thanks, or so much as a stiver’s ac- 
knowledgment for having taken up 
cudgels against poles— an omission 
which, to the present day, he remem- 
bers with peculiar bitterness. So 
.Dick thought it his best policy, as it 
really was, to turn his attention to 
the. state of matters at home in Kul- 
lockshatch. Dick, you must know, 
dealt in a kind of cloth so utterly bad 
that no tenant on the estate would 
allow it to approach his skin, it was 
stamped all over with great Haring 
pat terns of tlamingos, p:\rroquets, and 
popinjays, such as no Christian could 


abide the sight of; and if you took 
one of his handkerchiefs to blow' your 
nose with, the odds are that its tex- 
ture was so flimsy that both your 
fingers came through. lie w as there- 
fore obliged to sell it to people living 
big^iul the estate — Jews, Turks, 
In^Hics, or infidel?, he did not cavo 
whom, so that lie could turn a penny ; 
and some of those benighted creatures, 
having no other way of covering their 
nakedness, were content to take Ms 
rags, and to pay him handsomely lor 
them. For all that, Dick was a dis- 
contented man. Did lie meet a re- 
spect able tenant of .Squire Bull going 
iroberly with his family to church, 
w hen he, Dick, was pretending to jog 
to the meeting-house with his asso- 
ciates, (though Ohadiah refused to 
certify that he was by anv means a 
regular atteuder,) he would make 
mouths dt the worthy man, and accost 
him thus : — 

fcl So, sir! going to the tithe-eating 
parson's, I see — much good may it do 
ye. And if ye don’t happen to have 
any particular sins this line morning to 
repent of, I may as well remind ye that 
the quartern loaf is a farthing dearer 
than it ought to be just at the present 
time. Do you know' what a locust is, 
you clod 1 ?* You To a canKerworm, 
you base chawhacon ! ” And so on 
lie would go reviling the honest man, 
who had all the mind in the world to 
lay him on the broad of liis back in 
the mud — and would have done it too, 
had it been a working # week-day. 
Another while, Dick would send the 
bellman round the* village, ami having 
called a special meeting of weavers 
like himself, lie would harangue them 
in some fashion like the following: — 

“ Look’ye, my lads. I'm an inde- 
pendent man and a weaver, and I 
don't care a brass for Squire Bull. 
I’ve got a seat in the under-servants’ 
room, and if I am not entitled to 
make, a row at meal-times 1 don’t 
know who is. I'll tell you a bit of 
my mind— you re the worst-used set 
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of follows on tlic face of the earth, and 
it' you have the least atom of pluck 
you won’t rdand it. Here arc you 
obliged to take your flour from the 
Squire's tenantry, when you might 
get it cheaper if you went to the next 
town and bought- it from Nick Frog, 
or Philip Baboon., or even Esquire 
North ; though f consider his name an 
abomination, and would not give .six- 
pence to save him from perdition. 
And then you have to find meal for 
Dragon the liou.se-dog, and to victual 
some of the under servants ; and it’s 
no joke, I can tell yon, what tbotfteit. 
If you stand this any longer, yo^^ire 
a set of jolterheads, and nincompoops, 
and asses, and slaves, and base 
cowardly coislrels, Why don’t you 
get up a stir, rouse the villages, and 
alarm the tenantry a, little? Uely 
upon it, they will come to reason soon 
enough if you give them a hint or two 
about the duck-pond or the pump ; and 
for my own part, I don’t mind telliffg 
them so in the servants’ hull/’ 

And so he would go on, raving 
and spouting, telling everybody that 
Squire Bull was a superannuated 
idiot, with not half tin* sense of his 
natural byeblow Jonathan — a chap 
whom Dick quoted on all occasions — 
till he got a kind of reputation as an 
itinerant orator; and the tag-rag-and- 
bobtail would conic from any distance, 
if they were, certified that Devilsdust 
was to give tongue. 

Now, as to the grievance that Dick 
complained of, there was none. The 
tenantry, as you know, were obliged 
to pay a pretty Idgh rent to Squire 
Bull for their farms, and to keep up 
all sorts of watchmen and game- 
keepers, and rural police — besides a 
night-patrol on the canal — not only 
for the general security of the estate, 
but for the order of the villages, 
which hatched the most turbulent, 
mischievous, and discontented crew 
that ever an estate was cursed with. 
When one of these fellows in the vil- 
lages fell ill, the tenantry were com- 
pelled to pay for his nursing and cin e. 
When any of them were out of em- 
ployment, and lounging about the 
market-place with their hands in 
their breeches’ pocket, not knowing 
where to turn for a job, the tenantry, 
out of sheer goodness of heart, gave 
them a turn at ditching or draining ; 


and though they worked very ill they 
got fair wages. More than two-thirds 
of all the webs they wove — for some 
of them were really skilful artisans, 
and not mere botchers like Devilsdust 
— were taken by John Midi’s tenantry : 
they paid almost no rent to the squire 
— in fact, they were a great deal too 
well treated, and this indulgence had 
turned their heads. They wanted 
now to have nothing to do with the 
tenantry -- beyond forcing them to 
take the same, amount of doth as 
before — and to got all their meat, and 
bread from Frog, Baboon, North, 
Jonathan, and others, v\ ho Jived off 
the estate, and who, they thought., 
would be uncommonly glad to take 
webs in exchange for provisions. 
None of these squires wanted webs, 
because their own villagers would 
have made a precious lmllibaloo it 
they had introduced into their estates 
anything which was manufactured on 
the, grounds of Mr Bull ; but tin*) 
made believe as if they would have 
no objections, at some future period, 
to meet the views of Devilsdust; and 
in tlif mean time, having a good deal 
of land which they wished to see pro- 
perly tilled, they intimated to the vil- 
lagers of Squire Bull, that they would 
havt.* no objection whatever to sell 
them cattle and corn at a rate some- 
what smaller than Bull’s tenantry 
could a fiord. 

This scheme never could have been 
carried into e.fiect but for a dideronee 
in the servants' hall. It is of no use 
now raking up old matters. (Carried 
it wa**, to the great disgust of the. 
tenantry, and Juggling Jolmuv was 
appointed .-toward. To do the Juggler 
justice, he was not altogether in 
favour of the plan. But he could 
hardly help himself, as, without the 
assistance of Dick and his backers, 
he never would have got the keys ; 
so, being an adroit little creature, 
and as clever at spinning a pirou- 
ette as an opera-dancer, lie turned 
his back upon himself, declared 
that the tenantry wore, labouring 
under an antiquated fallacy, and that 
he would put all to rights in the 
twinkling of a bed-post. So, much 
again.-d tin*, convictions of the. Squire, 
who knew him of old for as incapable 
a squirrel as ever cracked a rotten 
nut, he sal himself down at the head 
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of the table, and began to talk to the 
servants as though he were a second 
edition of Mahomet or the prophet 
Nixon. 

And where do yon think was Dick 
Dovilsdust all this time? If you 
suppose that he was not looking after 
his own interest, you are consumedly 
mistaken. No sooner was the mea- 
sure which swindled Squire Hull's 
tenantry carried in the servants' hall, 
than lie went down to the country, 
called the villagers together, mounted 
upon an old sugar-barrel — which was 
now perfectly useless — and, brandish- 
ing:! billy-roller in his hand, address- 
ed them in the following terms : — 
Friends, Hilly- roller men, and 
brothers ! loud me your, ears ! The 
victory is won— -we have done the 
trick ! Cottouchesler and the Missis- 
sippi arc henn forward laid side by 
side. ( Fnormon.s cheering.) The 
d e v i 1 1 aki • 1 1 n I fs t« -n ant r y . ( A pplause. ) 
They an' dolts, asses, fools, idiots, 
chawbacons, and Helots. Hull him- 
self is a bloc khead, and we must look 
alter his a hairs. We alone, and not 
the tenantry, are lit to do it. 
(Cheering.) And I aiu not going to 
stand any nonsense about police or 
house-dogs. (Vociferous applause.) 
We know very well why they arc 
kept; and 1, for one, have no notion 
of being interfered with. You un- 
derstand me? (Cries of “ Wo do!'*) 
Well, then, I'll tell you what ii is — the 
Juggler hasn't behaved to me at all 
handsome in this matter. Not that f 
care about it. one to.-s of a Hniminagem 
lanicu ; but I think they might have 
paid a little more respect to the voice 
of the villages. 1 lowsom'dever, d'ye 
see, I don't mind tin* thing; only, as 
my health's a little shaken ns it were 
with doing jobs of yours, 1 think a 
slight jaunt would do me good ; and 
as l have been obliged to neglect my 
business, at an enormous sacrifice, on 
your account, perhaps you wouldn't 
consider it an unwarrantable liberty 
if 1 were just to send round the hat." 

So Devilsdust sent round the hat, 
and pocketed a lot of browns with 
some stray sixpences to boot quite 
enough in fact to dear him in his 
projected jaunt, and something more. 
This subscription - being the lirst- - 
turned out so well that Hcmligo the 
Quaker, who had been a strong 


• 

backer of Duvi’sdnst, and, as some 
thought, was the cleverer fellow of 
the two, tried to get up a collection 
on his own account ; 'but, I am sorry 
to say, made nothing of it. So 
Devilsdust, having pocketed the blunt, 
went out to take his holiday. 

I Low do you think lu* used it? lie 
made what lie called a “ Practical 
Tour'’ through the estates of Don 
x’edro, Don Fcrdinamlo, Signer Maca- 
roni, and Sultan Koran, advertising 
his wares everywhere, and entreating 
them to give him custom. Moreover, 
l^do.st no opportunity of abusing his 
l^ralord, John Hull, whom lie held up 
everywhere to contempt as the most, 
idiotieal. prejudiced, pig-headed indi- 
vidual living, lie said that there was 
but one way of promoting universal 
brotherhood # among all the estates, 
and that was by admitting his, Dick 
Dcvilsd list’s, wares free of duty. Hi 1 
pledged himself that*, if this were done, 
<4 hero would be no more squabbles or 
lawsuits; and as he invariably spoke 
in a dulled which no one who heard 
him could understand, whilst he did 
not understand one word which was 
made in reply to his speeches, the 
effect, -of course, was electric, lie 
came back, >wearing that there could 
be no more lawsuits, on account of 
his (Devilsdust's) enormous expected 
consignments ; and that all Hullocks- 
lialcU should unite as one man, to 
compel Squire Hull to, dismiss every 
policeman, watchman, and bumbaililf 
in his service. As for poor Dragon, 
vv ho had long been the. terror of tramps 
and poachers, D^ck proposed that he 
should be poisoned forthwith, or at 
ail events starved to death ; but he 
had not the smallest: objection that 
his skin should be stuffed, and pre- 
served as a specimen of an extinct 
animal. 

Meanwhile Juggling “johnny, the 
new steward, set* about regulating the 
affairs of the household as quietly as 
possible. The Juggler w;ps not now 
quite so young as lie once was, and, 
moreover, he had taken unto himself 
a wife; so that his wages became a 
matter of considerable importance to 
him, and he had no wish to do any- 
thing w hich might induce Squire Hull 
to give, him warning. Hut he had 
ditlic.ult cards to play. You must know 
that the lower servants’ room, was 
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fitted with ail entirely new set, and a 
number of these were fellows bred in 
the villages," who were ready to say 
ditto to every w ord which was uttered 
by Dcvilsdust or Bendigo. They had 
no abstract affection, but, on the 
contrary, an intense contempt for the 
Juggler, who they said — and perhaps 
they had reason fur it — was not 
worth bis wages ; and they seemed to 
make it the pet business of their lives 
to keep him in hot water. One while 
Hum, the quack doctor, would insist 
on overhauling his accounts, and made 

uu^it 

of candle was not accounted for. ^Re 
Juggler tried to stop his mouth by 
giving his son an appointment in the 
scullery, but old Hum, who was a 
regular Greek, vpuld not submit to be 
put off in that wav. Another while a 
fellow would rise in the common’s hall, 
and quietly propose that the villagers 
should, thenceforward, pay no rent to 
the Squire. Some wanted to have 
beer gratis ; others complained that 
they were not allowed to have their 
stationery for nothing. In short, 
there was no end to their clamour, so 
that the Juggler very soon found that 
lie had by no means an easy seat. 
Then there was another section of the 
servants, friends of the regular ten- 
antry, who liked the Juggler just one 
degree better than they liked Devils- 
dust or Bendigo. They took every 
opportunity of telling him that lie was 
playing the mischief with the whole 
estate ; that the rents were being paid 
simply out of capital or borrowed 
money, instead of profits; and that, if 
he did not alter bis whole system, and 
clap on a decent embargo on the corn- 
carts and meat-vans of Nick Frog, 
North, Jonathan, and the rest, he 
might wake some fine quarter-day 
without finding money enough in the 
till to pay himself his wages. That, 
however, must have been an exag- 
geration, for the Juggler was too old 
a raven npt to look ahead whenever 
Lis own interest was concerned. The 
only men who really stuck to him on 
all occasions were such of the servants 
as he could provide with places in the 
household, or furnish with stray pick- 
ings on the sly; and, to do them justice, 
they adhered to him like leeches. The 
upper servants, though they boro no 
great love to Johnny, thought it best, 


in the meantime, to interfere as little 
as possible, and to let things run their 
course ; only this they were determined 
upon, that no improper or suspected 
person should get into the house with- 
out their leave. 

You may possibly think that the 
Juggler could have no interest to break 
this fundamental rule of the household, 
but if so, you are confoundedly mis- 
taken. It was an old custom in Bul- 
locksliatch, that nobody could be ad- 
mitted as a servant to the lowin’ room 
unless he should produce a certificate 
from the village or farm from which 
lie came, to the effect that lie was a 
person of reasonably good character, 
and unless he swore on the New 
Testament that he would serve Squire 
Bull faithfully. Now it so happened 
that, when the Juggler went down to 
the largest village on the estate to get 
his eertilicale of character, he found, 
very much to his petrifaction, that 
Moses the. old-clothesman, with three 
hats upon his head, and a baize bag 
for cast habiliments under his ann, had 
put up a candidate of his own persua- 
sion, and was haranguing the villagers 
in the market-place. Moses was, to say 
the least of it, a doubtful kind of char- 
acter. Besides liis ostensible calling, 
and % a minor though undisguised 
traffic in oranges and sponges, lie did 
a little bit of underhand bill- broking 
and discounting at most enormous per- 
centages. Ife was suspected, more- 
over, of being the real owner of the 
sponging-house, which was actually 
kept l>y bis nephew, to which all the 
unhappy lads who were not prepared 
to cash up when the bills became due 
were carried, and fleeced out of their 
watches, rings, and studs, or anything 
else which they had about them. It 
was said, moreover, that Moses was a 
sweater and a slop-seller, and that lie 
w as in the habit of kidnapping Chris- 
tian tailors who had gone astray, and 
shutting them up under lock ami key 
in stilling garrets, where they were 
compelled to work for him on the 
smallest possible allowance of cab- 
bage, without a slice of cucumber to 
flavour it. One tiling there was no 
doubt of, that, bysomo means or other, 
Moses diad become enormously rich, 
so that he was able to lend money to 
any of the neighbouring squires who 
might require it, and it was strongly 
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surmised that lie even held bonds with 
the signature of John Bull appended. 

You may fancy, from this descrip- 
tion of him, that Moses was by no 
means popular ; nor was lie. But 
money will go a great way, and the 
truth is, that he had so many of the 
villagers under his power that they 
durst not sav a word against him. 
Then, again, lie had made friends with 
Obadiali, to whom he talked about 
liberty of conscience, and so forth ; 
dropping, at the same time, a live- 
pound note on the door, and pretend- 
ing not to notice that Obadiah's splay 
loot covered it by an instantaneous 
instinct. >So they parted on the best 
of terms, Moses calling Olmdiah 
44 ma tear 7 ’ as they shook hands, and 
Obadiali smithing something about 
‘‘a chosen vessel.” After that they 
thoroughly understood one another, 
though Obadiali did not altogether 
give, up his old trick of soliciting the 
ladies lbr a subscription to convert 
Moses — the proceeds whereof never 
reached the latter, at least under the 
persuasive form of hard cash. 

Groat, therefore, was the astonish- 
ment of the Juggler when he found 
Moses speaking in the market -place, 
and Obadiali cheering him with all 
bis might and main. He would glad- 
ly have slunk otV, if he had been 
allow ed the opportunity of doing so ; 
but Obadiali was too quick for him. 

u Here’s a dispensation !” cried our 
lank-haired acquaintance, the moment 
he caught a glimpse of the Juggler's 
wrinkled mug passing round the cor- 
ner of the lane. 44 Here's a special 
vouchsafing, and a jubilation, and a 
testimony — ha, hum! Make way 
there, you brother in the fustian 
jacket ! and you fellow-sinner in the 
moleskins, take your pipe out of 
your cheek, and let pass that Saul 
among the people ! ” — and before he 
knew where he was, the Juggler 
was hoisted on the shoulders of the 
rabble, and passed on to the hustings, 
whore he found himself placed cheek- 
by-jowl with Moses and Obadiali, 
ami every kind of money-lender and 
usurer, and hypocritical frequenter of 
tlie Stocks, clustering around him, and 
w ringing his hand, as though Ahoy 
had loved him from infancy. 

u Three cheers lor Juggling Johnny, 
the friend of liberty of conscience ! ” 


cried one — “Hm na for the Juggler 
and anythingarianisin !” vociferated 
a second — 11 Down with Christen- 
dom !” roared a third-*- 41 Make him 
free of the Synagogue!” suggested a 
fourth — “ Three groans for Martin !” 
shouted a fifth — 44 Schcnt per sehent ! ” 
screamed a sixth ; and, finally, they 
all agreed upon one chorus, and rent 
the welkin with acclamations for 
Mojses and the Juggler. 

You may easily conceive that the 
latter was anything but delighted at 
this demonstration, lie had a proud 
stomach of his own, and was w’oundily 
disgusted to find that he was only 
considered as playing the second fiddle 
to the old-clothesman. But never- 
theless he durst not, for the life of 
him, show any symptoms of vexation; 
so lie stepped to the. front of the hust- 
ings with a grin on his face, as though 
lie had been fortifying himself for the 
-t:i»k with a dram of verjuice, and 
began to speechify as follows : — 
k ‘ Friends, and enlightened villa- 
gers! your reception of me this day 
is the proudest criterion of my life, 
rnaccustomed as I am to public 
speaking, yet, on this occasion, when 
liberty of fonseience is the grand cli- 
macteric menstruum which depends 
upon the scale, I would be unworthy 
the name of a thorough indigenous 
renovator if I did not express, by all 
t h e. j ml i cious id io sy n o ra sy i 1 1 my po w e r, 
the deep aspirations whicji vibrate in 
my unfathomed sensorial region. Yes, 
li jy friends, it is true ! liberty of 
conscience is liberty’ of conscience ; 
and the man who (Jellies that* proud 
and exalted position is, to my r mind, 
no better than a mere residuary” in- 
stigator. As the progress of opinion 
moves forward, so move its chariot 
wheels ; sometimes unseen amidst the 
roar of popular ebullition, but never 
the less distinctly”, that the clear calm 
voice of conscience fllustrates the os- 
cillations of the heart, ami marks, 
beyond the possibility” of doubt, those 
unequivocal demonstrations which 
control the destiny” of empires. Hold- 
ing such opinions, as lliave ever held 
them — relying upon the quantification 
of the predicate which dictates irre- 
vocably' to the sublime and recondite 
motion of the spheres — and appealing, 
moreover, to niy” own past experience, 
and your knowledge of my consistorial 
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qualifications, I have little hesitation 
or dubiety, at the present juncture, 
of claiming* your senatorial suffrages 
to the proud "position which I trust I 
am redintegrated to occupy 1 ” 

At this, some few fellows at the 
outskirts of the crowd began to cheer ; 
and .Johnny, taking advantage of the 
circumstance, made them a polite 
bow, and was about to skip off without 
further question. But a big bumbai- 
liff, who was an intimate friend of 
Moses, stopped him at once. 

“ Lookye, master .1 ugglcr ! ” said he, 
“ all this may be. very well, and, for 
my part, I’ve no manner of objection 
to make to your principles. They 
might be a thought dearer, perhaps, 
but- that’s neither here nor there. 
.But what we want to hear from you 

is this will you stand by Moses at 

this pinch, and lend his friend a 
helping hand to get into the servants’ 
hall V ” 

it was pitiable to see how the Jug- 
gler twisted and turned. lie had a 
mouth’s mind to sav no to the. whole 
concern ; but he knew very well that, 
if lie did so, the villagers would have; 
nothing to say to him. For there 
were two public- houses in the market- 
place decorated with Hags, inscribed 
with such mottos as u Moses for 
ever!” and “Vote for the Talmud 
and liberty of conscience ! ” and 
through the, open windows, you could 
see scores of fellows w ithin, guzzling 
beer and gin, ami smoking tobacco 
all, as you may suppose, at the. ex- 
pense of the old-clothesman. So the 
Juggler, seeing that lie had no chance 
of getting a character there, unless he 
made common interest with Moses, 
stepped up to the latter, called him 
his excellent friend and beloved pit- 
cher, and said he hoped very soon to 
welcome his nominee to servants’ hall. 

“ Only,” quoth he, u you must be 
prepared for some of the fellows yon- 
der kicking up a bobbery about that 
idle matter of the oath. However,! 
think we shall be quite able to man- 
age that: one book is just as good as 
another, and I do suppose your friend 
will have no objection to be sworn on 
the Song of Solomon V ” 

So they shook hands again, and the 
inob shouted, and then both the Jug- 
gler and the friend of Moses got their 
characters certified by the village 


schoolmaster. There w r as talk at the 
time of a private arrangement made 
between them, whereby Moses under- 
took to stand the w hole expense of the 
beer ; but as [ never saw a copy of the 
document, T won’t be positive as to 
that. 

But. what, think yon, took place 
after this? One line afternoon, when 
the servants were sitting at their 
commons, upgets the Juggler, and pro- 
poses that they should agive to let. in 
his excellent friend and colleague of 
the tribe of Moses, w ithout taking the 
usual oath. Whereupon a great row 
commenced — one English, an old ser- 
vant of the Squire, and an especial 
friend of Martin's, protesting that he 
would not sit at the same table with 
an areh-heathen and unbeliever; and 
many others did the same. How- 
ever, Bendigo, Devilsdust, Hum 
and Company, this time, backed up 
the Juggler, and a majority of the 
under-servants were for letting him 
in. This, however, they could not 
do without the consent of the upper- 
servants, who very coolly told them 
that they would do nothing of the sort ; 
and that Moses and his friends, if they 
refused to take the oath, might even 
wait at the outside of the door. When 
Ibis was communicated to Moses ami 
his tribe, they were in a sad taking. 
However, they sent word to the. 
Juggler that they relied upon his 
making another attempt; and in the 
mean time they got Ohadiah to go 
out to the lanes and bye- ways, and 
preach sermons in favour of Muses. 
But nobody cared, in reality, one 
single, stiver for Moses. The. very 
villagers, who had drunk his beer, 
refused to do anything further in the 
matter: and the Juggler, seeing tliN, 
thought it best, to hold his tongue 
and imitate their example. At last 
M oses and his friends began to wax 
furious, and to abuse, the Juggler as 
a traitor, time-server, slippery rogue, 
and so forth ; and some of tin* more 
pestilent, of the under-servants w r ent 
down to the village, and persuaded 
Moses for once to pluck up heart, 
and boldly to knock at the gate in 
his own person, demanding admit- 
tance. “Time enough,” said they, 
“ to boggle about the oath when they 
put it to you.” 

So Moses, having figged himself 
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out in a sky-blue satin vest, with 
peach -coloured trousers, and a vel- 
veteen cut-away coat, and no end of 
Mosaic jewellery, went up to the 
door, arid, when the porter came to 
see who was there, attempted, with 
the utmost effrontery, to walk in and 
help himself to the table-beer. Hut 
English was too quick for him. 

Halloa, then* !” he cried ; “ what 
right has that fellow to come here ? 
lias he taken the oath V ” Whereupon 
Moses admitted that lie had not, but 
that he was perfectly ready, if the gen- 
tleman pleased, to qualify himself upon 
the Apocrypha ! At this up starts the 
Juggler, and, to tin*, infinite conster- 
nation of Moses, desires that lie shall 
be shown to tin* outside of the door, 
until this matter was discussed. This 
being done, the row began afresh. 
Some of the servants said that Moses 
should lie admitted at once upon his 
simple affirmation; but the Juggler, 
who had by this time taken a second 
thought on the subject , would not 
hear of it. So he proposed that they 
should adopt a siring of resolutions, 


to the effect tlu Moses was an 
excellent character, and well quali- 
fied to he a servant of trie Squire’s, 
but that neither he nor any of his 
persuasion could be. admitted with- 
out complying with the rules of 
the household, and that the matter 
must just lie over. u And this, I 
think,” said the Juggler, “ will be a 
noble testimony of our respect for the 
liberty of the conscience, and also in 
entire conformity w ith the customs of 
the household.” At this Hum and 
others got up in a rage, and said-- 
what was true enough that it was 
no testimony at all, but a wretched 
piece of slnifiling; and that the 
Juggler ought to be ashamed to show 
his face in decent society, considering 
the nature of his previous encourage- 
ments and proiiii>e< to Moses. Hut, 
nevertheless, there the matter ended 
for the time; and Moses, when he 
w as informed of the resolution, utter- 
ed a melancholy how l of u Old chf ! r 
shouldered his bag, and from that 
day to this has*never been allowed to 
put his nose within the door. 
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Hut I must go back a little, and 
tell you what was doing in other 
estates which are adjacent to the 
Squire’s. l’hiiip Haboon, who, as 
you may remember, had succeeded in 
ousting his cousin Charles, who was 
the natural proprietor of the estate, 
was as deep an old fox. as ever estab- 
lished himself in a badger’s burrow. 
He contrived to marry his sons, and 
daughters —mid a precious lot he had 
of them -into the best families in 
the neighbourhood ; and whenever a 
new match of this kind w as conclud- 
ed, what, think you, did he, but call 
upon his tenantry to come down w ith 
a handsome sum, just by way of 
gratuity, to set up the young couple 
in the world ! Nor could lie plead 
personal poverty as an excuse for 
this ; for it w as notorious .to every- 
body that lie was the richest oh> fol- 
low in Christendom, and regularly 
spent, several hours each day in his 
closet counting over his coin by sack- 


fuls. In a short while, his own 
people began to detest him cordially, 
so that at last lie could hardly go 
our to take an airing, without being 
startled by the whiz of a bnljet past 
his ear; and In* durst not even open 
a letter without precaution, lest it 
should be filled with fulminating 
powder. When he first came into 
the estate, he was considered rather 
a hearty old buck than otherwise ; 
for he used to drive alymt in a 
pony phaeton, popping into cot- 
tages about meal-time, tasting the 
soup-maigre, - and patting the chil- 
dren on the head, though hu never 
was known to give them as mue'i 
coin as might purchase a penny 
trumpet. Hut now all that was 
changed, lie had grown morose and 
gloomy, never stirred abroad, ami 
maintained a large body of police for 
the purpose of guarding the premises. 
It is quite possible that he might 
have .kept -possession to his dying 
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(lav, but for one of the most stupid 
acts of interference that was ever 
committed by a master. It so hap- 
pened that "some of the servants 
had agreed to dine together on a holi- 
day, and as each man was to pay his 
own shot, there could be no reason- 
able objection. But what think ye 
did Philip Baboon? No sooner did 
he hear the clatter of the dishes, than 
he peremptorily forbade the servants 
to sit down to their meal, telling them 
that, if they ventured to do so, he 
would have them all taken into cus- 
tody. This was rather too much ; so, 
next morning, when Philip came out 
of Ids dressing-room, wlnit should he 
liud but a huge barricade of tables, 
chairs, washing-tubs, and what not, 
eroded at the head of the principal 
staircase, and fifty or sixty of the 
very worst fellows from the village — 
poacher:*, ragmen, and coal heavers — 
armed with pikes and cudgels, cursing, 
swearing, and hurraing like mad. 
And, what was worse than that, some 
of tlie regular servants were backing 
them up. No sooner did they catch 
a glimpse of Philip than they set up 
a yell which might have done credit 
to a colony of Choctaws, and let 
drive a perfect storm of chamberpots 
and other crockery at his head. 
Philip jumped back into his dressing- 
room in an ecstasy of terror, bolted 
the door, threw up the window, and 
screamed lustily for the police. But 
the police were not one whit more to 
be relied upon than their neighbours, 
for they only nodded and laughed, but 
did not budge a foot ; and instead of 
collaring the scoundrels, who were by 
this time swarming round the doors, 
they accosted them as excellent 
friends and beloved brethren, and 
drank their very good healths, and 
success to them, out of pots of beer 
■which some of the servants had sup- 
plied. When Philip Baboon saw that, 
he knew it was all up with him ; so, 
having caught up as many valuables 
as lie could well carry, he even stole 
down the back staircase, and made oil, 
leaving bis family to shift for them- 
selves as they best could. In fact, 
the fright which lie got had altogether 
upset liis reason. lie skulked about 
the woods for several days, assuming 
all sorts of disguises, and sleeping at 
night in barns ; and at length crossed 


the ferry and landed on Squire Bull’s 
estate, as cold and tattered as. a scare- 
crow. 

As for Philip’s house, after he left 
it, it became a regular bedlam. The 
doors lvere thrown wide open, and 
every tatterdemalion on the estate 
rushed in, whooping, hallooing, and 
yelling, as though they had been at 
Domiv brook fair. First, they broke 
open Philip's cellar, and helped them- 
selves to his best wines and spirits ; 
next, they went lip to the bedrooms, 
smoked in the beds, and committed 
divers other abominations which it is 
not needful to detail ; then, they took 
his best furniture, heaved it out of the 
windows, and made a bonfire of it in 
the court. In short, they acted for 
some time like regular madmen — the 
servants standing by and looking on, 
but not daring to interfere. Indeed, 
it was questionable what rigid they 
had to interfere, if they were never so 
willing to do it; for the estate was 
now without an owner, and the mob 
had sworn a ino.>t horrible oath, that 
no one of the blood of Charles or 
Philip Baboon should again set foot 
within the property. .However, some 
of the wiser and steadier of the old 
servants saw plainly enough that these 
disorders must be put a stop to in 
some wav or other, and that the house 
at all events must be cleared of the 
rabble ; “ otherwise,” thought they, 
41 it will be burned to the ground, or 
thoroughly gutted, and in that case 
there is little chance that our boxes 
can escape.”* So they issued an order 
that everybody should leave the 
house, thanking, at the same time, in 
the most polite terms, the exceedingly 
respectable gentlemen who had taken 
the trouble to assist them in getting 
rid of old Philip. Then it was that 
they got a sufiicient taste of the qua- 
lity of the fellows with whom they 
had to deal. No sooner was the order 
posted up in the different rooms than 
it was torn down, amidst the hooting 
of the mob, who swore that they 
were the sole proprietors of the estate 
and tlie house, and everything in it, 
and that tijey would not submit to be 
dictated to by a parcel of superannu- 
ated^ lackeys and footmen. Nay, it 
was enough to make the hair of any 
respectable tradesman turn grey on 
the spot to bear the language which 
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they used. They said that no man 
had a right to keep any property to 
himself, *frnt that every one was en- 
titled by the laws of nature to help 
himself to whatever he fancied. They 
averred that the boy of all work, who 
swept out the shop of a morning and 
ran the errands, was entitled to de- 
mand a half share of all his master's 
profits ; and these damnable heresies, 
they said, they were determined to 
enforce in future. So you may easily 
conceive the taking in which all peo- 
ple were on the estate who had a 
Sunday’s suit of clothes, a stick of 
furniture, or, mayhap, a bag of 
money. 

In short, matters proceeded from 
bad to worse, and at last became 
so intolerable that throe or four of the 
old servants, who had contrived to 
keep a. garret to themselves, sent for 
one Budge, who had been chief con- 
stable in Philip Baboon’s time, and 
told him plainly that, unless he could 
assist them in turning out this villan- 
ous crow, everything must necessarily 
go to wreck and ruin. Pudge was an 
old soldier, who had seen service — a 
devilish determined kind of fellow 
when he took anv job in hand, and 
not at till in the habit of sticking at 
trifles. It was more than whispered 
that, if Philip Baboon had not lost 
head altogether at the first brush, blit 
been capable of giving orders. Budge 
would have stood by him ; and such 
was his influence over the police that 
there is no saying what might have 
been the result. 

As it was, lie heard them to the 
end without uttering a word, and 
then, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
and knocking out the ashes on the 
hob, he delivered himself in the fol- 
lowing oracular fashion : — 

u Ilarkye, mounseersl If so be as 
how you want the job done, and them 
raff utterly seomtished, Pm the man 
that can do it. 'flic force will stick 
tome, because 1. sticks to the force. 
Moreover, they knows by this time 
that there ain't no chance of their 
getting their pay so long as this shindy 
is allowed. They're ready, and I’m 
ready. Only this — L is to be allowed 
to do as I likes. I takes my orders 
from you, and them orders is to»be, 
that 1 may shoot, hang, or blow up 
every scoundrel who stands in my 
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way. Them’s my terms ; and the 
sooner you puts it down on black and 
white the better!” 

As there was no help for'it, the ser- 
vants gave Budge the ofder ; where- 
upon he stepped down to the courtyard, 
called the police together, and told 
them that if they did not obey his 
directions, not one mother’s sou of 
them would see a halfpenny’ of their 
arrears. He then reminded them, 
tliauif the blackguards who held pos- 
session of the house got the upper 
hand, the force would inevitably be 
discharged, and most of them thrown 
upon the parish, the poor-rates being 
no longer collected. They were all 
ready enough to join him ; but they 
became readier still, when, just as he 
speaking, a quantity of filth was 
thrown upon them from a window 
above, followed, by the bootings and 
laughter of the drunken gang who 
were sotting away as usual. Budge 
did not lose his opportunity; but, 
beckoning to his men to follow, he 
took them to an adjoining cellar, 
where therf* wen* plenty blunderbusses 
and small-arms collected, and having 
given each watchman twelvjj rounds 
of ammunition and a dram, he bade 
them fear * nothing, but proceed to 
clear the premises. 

It was not so easy a task as you 
might imagine Many of the despe- 
radoes within had weapons, and were 
determined to use them, so that a 
bloody tight took place at. the stair- 
case, where the barricades were again 
thrown up. .But the police, being in 
grim earnest, fought , this time like 
devils, and at last succeeded ^"clear- 
ing the house, and in capturing seve- 
ral of the ringleaders, who were, incon- 
tinent ly shaved in the head, and sent 
oil’ to hard labour in the lmlks. In 
this way some sort of order was 
restored ; and at last, by the general 
voice of the tenantry, young Nap, a 
nephew of the old Cbrsican w1k> had 
once given Squire Bull so much 
trouble, was made provisional .head- 
steward of the estate, and remains so 
to the present day. Budge died shortly 
afterwards — whether or not from 
exertion in the above affair I cannot 
say — and the number of the police 
was doubled, much, as you may sup- 
pose, to the disgust of the malcon- 
tents, who have not yet abandoned 
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the idea of a second attack upon the 
house. 

One squib su dices to set off a whole 
bundle ; aiul you can have no idea 
what elVect ' these proceedings on 
Baboon’s territory had upon some 
neighbouring estates. Nick Frog’s 
people, to be sun*, both tenantry and 
villagers, expressed themselves per- 
fectly contented with their landlord ; 
but a very different scene, occurred on 
the domain of Colonel Martinet. r The 
Colonel — who was usually considered 
as rather out at elbows— had an im- 
mense notion of his own importance, 
and wanted, at county meetings and 
elsewhere, to take the, precedence of 
Don Ferdinando, whose lands were 
twice the extent of his, besides being 
incomparably in liner order. This sort 
of rivalry had led to many bickerings 
in former years, though the two were 
cou.Vms-gonnan ; and these were height- 
died by the fact that, at the Quarter- 
Sessions, width they both attended, 
some thirty small proprietors and yeo- 
men were entitled to vote. Ferdinando 
bad hitherto been in variably elected 
chairman, a dignity which Martinet 
would have, given his little linger to 
achieve ; indeed, so much store did ho 
set on gaining it that he kept up an 
establishment- far too costly for his 
means, and, in consequence, took 
every opportunity of driving a hard 
bargain with his tenantry. Not that 
he was illiberal- at least so lie said, 
lie was exceedingly desirous that his 
tenantry should have an opportunity 
of inspecting the manner in which his 
accounts were kept ; but, somehow or 
other, 'ho never would give, them that 
opportunity, and great were the com- 
plaints in consequence. Privately — 
there is no use mincing the matter — 
the Colonel was a weak creature. Ho 
had got into ail unfortunate habit: of 
issuing orders and then recalling 
them, solely for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the extent- of his puissance 
and power. The consequence was 
that you never could depend upon 
him. At eleven o’clock lie would 
summon his servants, and deliver to 
them a document regularly signed and 
sealed, desiring a meeting of the ten- 
antry to be held next day, at which he 
would announce to them a material 
remission of rent. Right or wrong, 
that must be posted instantly. At one, 


lie had changed his mind ; the meet- 
ing was to be put off, and he, intended 
to charge them twenty per ettt addi- 
tional. At three, there was a new 
notice, desiring them, under penalties, 
to attend a Protestant place of wor- 
ship. At live, out came a placard 
warning them to conform to the 
Roman Catholic religion. And if no 
more notices were given that day, the 
reason was that the Colonel had 
gone to dinner. You may therefore 
comprehend the reason why his people, 
when they learned what had befallen 
Philip Baboon, thought it a good 
opportunity to do likewise, and, at 
ail events, to demand a sight of the 
books. 

It so happened that, when they 
assembled, the Colonel was in one 
of his exalted moods ; and, on being 
informed that a large body men 
were gathering on the lawn, he imme- 
diately gave orders to the gamekeepers 
to lire upon them. This they accord- 
ingly did : and von may conceive the. 
consternation and rage of the poor 
fellows, who had their faces tatooed 
with snipe-shot ! They retreated, but 
returned in an hour or two afterwards 
in augmented numbers, seriously de- 
termined oil mischief, when, what, 
think you took place? Why, the 
Colonel, having in the mean time 
finished another bottle, came out to 
meet thorn in a full suit of black, with 
crape round his hat, and weepers on 
his wrists, protesting that tin* whole 
thing was a mistake — that; he loved 
them as his life — that they were his 
children, (which might have been the 
case with some half-dozen of them ) — 
and that, if any of them were going 
to die from the unfortunate accident, 
of the discharge, he, Colonel Martinet, 
would be proud and happy to officiate 
as principal mourner! While they 
stood staring like stuck pigs at this 
unexpected announcement, the Colo- 
nel began an oration lauding them 
mightily as the best and foremost 
tenantry in the universe, protesting 
that it was a shame and disgrace that 
they were not allowed to take the wall 
of Ft* rd in an do’s tenants, and hinting 
that it merely depended upon them- 
selves whether they might not get 
new lands for nothing. 

44 At all events, my lads,” said lie, 
44 one thing is clear — wc must have* 
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the precedence at Quarter -Sessions. 
Your honour is concerned in that, as 
well as jnine ; and 1 don’t see why 
we should not have a tidy little court 
of our own, chosen generally by all 
the tenantry, to put matters right, 
and settle any trifling matters of dis- 
pute. Don’t say one word of apology 
ior what has occurred to-night. 1 
understand the whole matter. Don 
Ferdinando is at the bottom of the 
whole mischief, blit we ll make him 
pay for it before long. Is there any- 
thing more? 1 think not. Well then, 
gentlemen, l insist upon your having 
a glass of wine all round : and, if 
you please, we shall drink bad luek to 
Ferdinando and his tenants ! ” 

You would hardly believe it ; but 
the mob did actually drink the toast, 
and gave a cheer for the Colonel more- 
over, and then went peaceably home. 

I Jut the question about the Quarter- 
Sessions was by no means settled. 
Some men held the opinion that nei- 
ther Ferdinando nor Colonel Martinet 
had any right to dictate in person, but 
the wlmle bench should be composed 
of persons elected by the tenantry and 
villagers, independent of the landlords; 
and, for that purpose, they convened 
a meeting at the Frankfort Arms — a 
sort of joint-stock public- house, to 
which everybody who lived on the 
estates ivproeuted at Quarter-Ses- 
sions might come and welcome -to 
consider what rents should he. paid, 
and what police maintained, and a 
variety nf questions which were utterly 
beyond their province to decide. Nor 
had they the sense even to take this 
step without causing a new outcry, 
for they *mnnioued to their meeting 
men from a. farm belonging to the 
estate of Squire Copenhagen, and 
which had belonged to it since the 
da vs of Noah, on the pretext that the 
Hood had unrighteously separated it 
from their jurisdiction at Quarter- 
Sessions ! 

No sooner were they assembled at 
the Frankfort Arms than they de- 
clared the meeting to be. perpetual, 
and voted themselves each a hand- 
some allowance of live shillings per 
diem at the expense of the landlords ; 
some of whom, like Martinet-, paid 
their share of the subsidy because 
they could not well help themselves, 
whilst others, like Ferdinando, told 
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the rascals who called with the sub- 
scription-book to go to the devil. 
Then they set about drawing up new 
regulations for the ninnngdnent of all 
the neighbouring estates, of which 
they now considered themselves the 
actual proprietors, calling the land- 
lords mere trustees, and declaring 
that they would make them account 
strictly for past intromissions. Next, 
they ordered out a posse of watchmen 
and gamekeepers, and sent them down 
tin* river to occupy that farm of 
Squire Copenhagen's of .which we 
have spoken, with the full consent of 
Martinet, who had long had an eye 
upon it for his own advantage. Hut 
they reckoned for once without their 
host, for Copenhagen was as brave, as 
a lion, and determined to light to the 
last drop of his blond before an acre 
of his estate should be confiscated ; 
and Esquire North, who was a near 
relation of his, intimated that he 
should be ready at all "times to back 
him in his reasonable quarrel. 

If I wen* to tell you all that took 
place in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of this villauous gang at the 
Frankfort Arms, it would, occupy 
volumes. There were no bounds to 
the disturbances which they created. 
They were drunk from* morning till 
night, and might be seen staggering 
about in dresses which made them 
lac-similes of the. ruilians who mur- 
dered the Babes in the Wood. They 
shouted, and wrangled, and fought, 
and blasphemed, until no peaceable 
gentleman durst go near the Frankfort 
Arms, lest he should be assaulted, 
attacked, or robbed ; and at last they 
grew’ so bad that they were indicted 
as a common nuisance. Martinet, 
and those who had hitherto supported 
them, gave notice that the supplies 
w ere stopped; and so. after a seem* of 
rioting which bathes all description, 
they were turned neck and crop out 
of doors, and the ’Frankfort. * Arms 
was shut up. Some of the. vagabonds, 
not. knowing what better to do, 
marched in a body and broke into 
Ferdinando's mansion — a feat which 
they accomplished with the aid of 
the charity boys on his foundation, 
for those diabolical miscreants had 
poisoned the minds and perverted the 
principles of old and young. There* 
they remained for some days, plunder- 
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ing ami ravishing ; but wen e at last 
driven out again by Ferdinando and his 
watchmen, who, as you nm r well sup- 
pose, felt no manner of scruple what- 
ever in knocking the ringleaders on 
the head. 

These, however, were only part of 
the disturbances which took place, for 
there was more or less rioting in al- 
most every estate in the country ; 
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even Bullockshatch did not altogether 
escape, as you shall presently hear. 
Indeed, many excellent people began 
to think that the end of the world 
must be drawing nigh, for such was 
the beating of drums, blowing of trum- 
pets, springing of rattles, yelling of 
mobs, and alarms of tire every night, 
that no amount of laudanum could 
insure a quiet slumber. 


CHAPTER III. 
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The news of the ejection of Philip 
Baboon by the tenantry and villagers 
spread, as you may suppose, like 
wildfire all over Bullockshatch, and 
was also soon conveyed to John’s 
detached farm on the other side of the 
pond. Now, although the greater part 
of the tenantry had little confidence 
in the Juggler, and others who occu- 
pied situations in the household, they 
M ere deeply and sincerely attached to 
John, and were readyto stand by him 
to the last drop of their blood. And 
so, to (\(\ them justice, were the vast 
majority of the villagers who had 
money in the Savings’ Bank : for, be- 
sides the fact that the .Sqnirc was a 
kind, upright, and honourable master 
as ever breathed the breath of life, 
they knew that, if anything should 
happen to him, they might whistle 
for their principal, let alone the yearly 
dividends. But there was a set of 
rascals, the same who for years past 
had lu;en attempting to batter down 
the Ten-bar Gate which was put up 
by old Gray and the Juggler in the 
Squire’s avenue, who thought this a 
capital opportunity to create a fresh 
disturbance ; so they met at a pot- 
house hard by, constituted themselves 
into a kind of sham servants’ hall, 
passed resolutions to the effect that 
they were entitled* to occupy the 
house, and to have the run of the 
buttery ; and in secret set about the 
purchase of crowbars, picklocks, and 
other implements of burglary. This, 
however, was not done so secretly 
b#t Umt a rumour of it reached the 
^rs ofthc Juggler, who grew as pale 
itsrV death at the intelligence, and 
could hardly be brought round by dint 
of sal- volatile and burned feathers. 


When lie came to himself, and had 
thought over the subject, he began to 
see that he was in an ugly li x. None 
of his own friends were fit to manage 
an affair of this kind, so he resolved to 
take what was precisely the wisest 
course he could have adopted, namely, 
to step across the way, and take 
counsel with old Arthur, who still re- 
tained a sort of superintendence of the 
police. lie found the gallant veteran 
with spectacles on nose, reading 
C.-esar’s Commentaries ; and being ac- 
commodated with a camp-stool, the 
Juggler even made a clean breast of 
it, and laid his difficulties before him. 
Arthur pricked up his ears like a 
horse at the sound of the hunting- 
horn. 

“ Leave this matter entirely to me, 
Master Juggler ! ” quoth lie. “It 
concerns the safety of the w hole house- 
hold ; and it shan't be said that old 
Arthur hung back at the last, after 
having served Squire Bull so long. 
In the mean time, go you and enrol as 
many tight lads as you can for special 
constables ; I’ll look after the police, 
and take care to have Dragon the 
house-dog ready.” 

So the Juggler hopped down stairs 
with a heart as light as a linnet’s, for 
he knew that if Arthur took a job in 
hand it w'as as good ns done. And 
before evening a wdiole regiment of 
tight lads were sworn as special con- 
stables. Arthur was at work all 
night, and, by daybreak, everything 
was ready. Patteroroos were mounted 
on the roofs of the outhouses, so as to 
command the avenue ; the regular 
polite w T as mustered in the Biding- 
Scliool, and Dragon’s collar ready to 
be slipped at a moment’s notice. 
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The mob, however, did not venture 
to appear. They had summoned a 
great meeting to be held on a com- 
mon, from which the}' were to march 
upon John’s house ; but the hearts 
of many failed them when they 
heard tell of the preparations which 
were made for their reception, and 
they did not appear at the place of 
muster. In fact, the whole thing 
ended in smoke. The meeting on the 
common broke up. Xobody appeared 
;it the gate save one red-headed 
fellow, who came' trundling a wheel- 
barrow before him, which he said con- 
tained the humble ’petition of m^y 
well-affected villagers; and lie re- 
quested, quite meekly, that ho might 
be allowed to convey it to the. house. 
.No objection whatever was made to 
this— so the barrow, escorted by spe- 
cial constables, was wheeled up the 
avenue, and the petition carried into 
the house, and laid upon the servant’s 
table. When they came to examine 
it, however, they found what a set of 
rascals the framers were. u John 
Hull, his mark,” was subscribed at 
least tifty times to the petition ad- 
dressed to himself! Airs Bull appeared 
to ha ve done little else for a fortnight 
than go about from booth to pot- 
house for the purpose of signing her 
name ! If there was faith in pen, ink, 
and paper, Arthur had committed 
himself twenty times over, and so had 
the Juggler, and almost every one of 
the servants. Then there were names 
like Bloodv-bones, Dirk Ilatteraick, 
Blue-beard, and Swill-gore, which 
were never borne by any Christian 
man, in hundreds ; so that it became 
apparent; that it was no •pilition at 
all, but an infamous forgery ; and it 
was accordingly chucked under the 
tabic. Ami so ended this new con- 
spiracy at Bullockshatch. 

Matters, however, looked more se- 
rious on the farm on the other side of 
the pond, which had always harboured 
the most turbulent set of people on 
the whole cslate. That hoary old 
sinner, Peter, of whom you shall hear 
more anon, had been allowed, through 
the stupidity, carelessness, or good- 
nature of some of the former stewards, 
to take such liberties there, that at 
last lie had the consummate iitipu- 
denco to assert that ho, and not 
•Squire Bull, was the Lord Paramount. 
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Ho efen appointed deputies, who 
claimed a sort of jurisdiction ; and if 
lie did not venture actually to uplift 
the rents, lie hinted lp-oadly enough 
that nobody was bound in conscience 
to pay them to the Squire, or to ren- 
der stipend to Patrick, who acted as 
the Squire’s chaplain in those parts. 
Dan, the old Jlabiator, as lie was 
called, had been long his chief agent 
in the farm ; but Dan was now dead, 
and the man who assumed his place 
was little hotter than a nincompoop. 
Xobody, in fact, could • have done 
Peter's business half so well as Dan. 
He always kept — at least almost al- 
ways — on the windy side of the law ; 
talked mildly enough, in all conscience, 
but abstained from overt acts; and 
knew precisely how to avail himself 
of the necessities of the steward for 
the time beings who was often forced 
to apply to him for a helping hand in 
cases of strong emergency. In this 
way Dan was able to provide hand- 
somely for his family, most of whom 
were iocqjted in different situations of 
indifferent tnfst in the service of 
Squire Bull ; and ho managed, more- 
over, to secure a snug little income 
for himself, by levying a kind of 
black-mail, called Daniel's pence, at 
all the fairs and gatherings oil the 
farm. But when Dan died, lie left no 
Elisha behind him. One Byrne tried 
to put on his mantle — a sorry one it 
was by this time— and he insisted 
that all the disciples of Peter, and all 
others on the farm who bore no good- 
will to the Squire, were bound to fol- 
low him, on the ground that, before 
the Christian era, an ancestor of his 
was supposed to have possessed a 
corner of the farm rent-free. lie had 
a seat in the under servants 1 hall, but 
he refused to attend at commons, 
alleging that he did not get as much 
as iie was entitled to : and, after 
several acts of fpolery, he fairly 
crossed over to* the farm, and called 
upon Doimybrook and Shilelah, and 
the other merry lads who used* to roar 
in the wake of Dan, to follow him, 
and knock the constables of the Squire, 
on the head. A bigger fool than 
Byrneyou never met with on sp sum- 
mer's Jay. Ills game evidently was 
to have played Peter’s cards, to keep 
temporising whenever lie could, and 
to have done all in his power to 
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advance the interests of that stealthy 
Jesuit. Peter would have backed 
him to any ^xtent, so long as he stood 
up solely for* the interests and the 
rights of Peter ; but the moment he 
deserted that principle, and advanced 
his own preposterous claims, he found 
the back of Peters hand turned to 
him with a vengeance. A sad sight 
it was to see the poor fellow take to 
the hill-side, with a handful of misbe- 
gotten idiots behind him, dressed in a 
now uniform ordered for the occasion, 
and carrying pikes and rusty swords, 
and pokers, and such other weapons 
as they could conveniently command. 
They had not oven victuals enough to 
sustain them for the first twelve hours 
of their march ; and whenever they 
knocked at the door of any of Peter’s 
emissaries, imploring that, for the. 
love of the saints. Ire would hand 
them out a bowlful of potatoes, they 
were greeted wuh a formal comminu- 
tion, and told that they were accursed 
heretics. They tried to storm a toll- 
house or two, tor the purpose of ab- 
stracting money ; but they invariable 
found the shutters made fast, and 
clivers fowling-pieces levelled at them 
from the windows of the upper story. 
At last, after being out for four or 
live nights in the cold mist and rain, 
they came down to a house kept by a 
lone widow woman, in which several 
of the police, were stationed, and 
swore that, if they were not admitted, 
they would burn down the premises, 
anti massacre every man, woman, and 
child within. Possibly they never 
intended to do anything of the kind ; 
for Byrne, though a blockhead, had 
nothing savage about him ; indeed, 
he was rather soft-hearted than other- 
wise. lie ran round the house, en- 
treating the police to surrender, in 
order to save the effusion of blood ; 
but they merely answered by a laugh 
of contempt, and a discharge of mus- 
ketry, ' which was supposed to have 
settled Byrne’s business. However, 
his followers, on looking about, found 
him squatted in the w idow’s cabbage- 
garden, marvellously distressed in 
heart, and apparently labouring under 
a. painful visitation of the bowels. 
He escaped for the moment, but a 
few days afterwards was seized, tried, 
and sentenced to transportation. And 
this is the last actual outbreak which 


has occurred in any portion of Squire 
Bull’s estates. 

But } r ou must not, from this, con- 
clude that everything w r as going 
smooth. That infernal miscreant, 
Peter, had acted politicly throughout 
the latter a Hair ; not from any regard 
to Squire Bull, but because lie knew 
he could make more of him by seem- 
ing to give into his authority, than by 
backing up a stupid egotistical crea- 
ture like Bvrne, who never had the 
ghost of a chance. Xow, however, 
when the danger was over, hr, 
through his emissaries, thought lit to 
c^im prodigious cm lit for the disin- 
terested part which he had acted. 
One Claretsoii was at this time 
ground -steward for the Squire on that 
farm, and to him the w hole retainers 
of Peter repaired. 

“ You see,” they said, u what im- 
mense respect we have for tin* autho- 
rity of Squire Bull. Nothing would 
have been easier tor us than to have 
set. up Byrne : but our consciences 
would not allow' it ; and so we have 
settled w hat, might have, been an ugly 
business without any difficulty at ali. 
We don’t wish to claim the slightest 
merit, fur having done so. It was 
our duty, and nothing more. Merely, 
if you think that wo deserve well of 
Squire Bull, we would just mention 
that certain of Patrick's people are. 
apt to give themselves airs, and to 
insist upon walking lie fore us our of 
a shebceu-shnp, which is neither here 
nor the. re, only it is unpleasant, con- 
sidering that many of us and our pre- 
decessors maintain that we were in 
the parishes before Patrick was born. 
That, w e * allow, may possibly be 
matter of 'dispute ; but there can be no 
doubt of this, that Peter is senior to 
Martin ; and, as Patrick has always 
noted as a junior brother to Marlin, 
we venture to think that it is a reason- 
able request, that Squire Bull shall 
hereafter acknowledge Peter's nomi- 
nees a* equal iu dignity to Patrick’s.” 

It is diilicult to say whether Claret- 
son was really limn hugged by this 
Jesuitical oration, or whether he was 
so far misled in judgment as to con- 
sider their views reasonable. Certain 
it is that he gave them a most civil 
answer; and reported the matter to 
the Juggler, who was then in par- 
ticularly good humour, as his charac- 
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ter, and perhaps his place, depended 
oil the suppression of the. riot. So 
lie called together several of the 
servants, showed them Glarctson’s 
letter, and begged them to speak their 
minds freely. 

“ Aly own view is,” quoth ho, 
u that nothing can be more reason- 
able. Patrick may perhaps fume 
and get into a hull’ about it, but who 
cares for Patrick? lie may be very 
glad that he. is allowed to draw his 
stipend, and w hat matters it to him 
whether he walks first or last?” 

u And I think,” said Gray — not 
the oh I Gaffer, who, as you know, 
brought iu Madam Reform, but his 
son and successor*-- “I think we can't 
do less for Peter, considering his very 
handsome conduct in this business. 

I am for going still furl her. Why 
not make the rule universal in all 
Squire Bull's properties and estate- 
beyond Bnlloekshatch V It may not 
be altogether convenient to bring 
ill Peter here, just at the present 
moment ; but we can think about 
that, afterwards. Meanwhile let us 
give him what ho wants ; and let 
him walk first everywhere except in 
Bullocks hatch.’* 

“ I, fiir one, am perfectly agree- 
able,’' said Timber, who, being a man 
of exceedingly limited ideas, always 
made a point of coinciding with the 
Opinions of the rest. 

“ So be it !" quoth Protocol. “ But 
don't you think we might even go a 
stop further? I find it a main incon- 
venience that I am not allowed to 
write, direct to Peter whenever l have 
occasion to know the last quotations 
of indulgences, holy wafer,' or par- 
dons. Gould wc not arrange among 
ourselves to send over some respect - 
able gentleman, who might look after 
any business of the Squire \s iu those 
parts, and occasionally pop in in a 
Irion illy way, and take pot -luck with 
Peter V 1 own that it would be a great 
accommodation to me, and I don't 
see how any one. could object to it.’’ 

The Juggler, however, who had 
recently been thinking a good deal on 
that very subject, shook his head, 
remarking that Squire Bull had long 
ago expressed his determination that 
none of his servants should 1 hold 
direct intercourse with Peter. “And,” 
said he, “ that is precisely one of the 


points upon which he is most obsti- 
nate and fractious. If wc were openly 
to broach this matter* to him, it 
might go far to lose* us our places. 
But Pil tell you what; — there may 
be a way to get round the bush, ami 
establish a communication with Peter, 
without incurring the scandal. There's 
my near connection, Mat o’ the Mint, 
who, between ourselves, is of no 
earthly use here beyond keeping the. 
keys of a certain place which shall be 
nameless. Suppose we send him out 
nominally on a visit to Signor Maca- 
roni, or any other squires in the 
south, and give him a general roving 
commission ? I le'll like tin* job vasi ly, 

1 can toll u»u : for, of course, we shall 
charge his whole expenses to the 
Squire: and he can take, that oppor- 
tunity < *f seeing Peter, and arranging 
as to future proceedings.” 

No objection being made to thb 
very convenient arrangement, Mat-o’- 
the-Mint. received his credentials. 
This individual was one of the most 
lucky nfeii ajive, and seemed bom 
specially to refute the proverb, that 
service is no inheritance. It was 
difficult at any time to say what he 
was lit far, for he rarely uttered words 
of more value than - • “ Ay, ay! my 
masters! this is a line day, as the 
ancient philosopher remarked.*’ Or, 
k - In respect to that, my opinion is 
whatever Providence may please.” 
Notwithstanding this oracular turn of 
mind, he generally contrived to hn\e 
himself appointed to some snug place 
in the household, where there was 
plenty to get and little to d<f; and it 
is fair to add, that lie never forgot any 
of his own relations, when he could 
contrive, to provide for them at the 
Squire’s expense. 

Peter, who was always alert, and 
vigilant in doing mischief, had, at 
this moment, more irons # in the fire 
than usual. Tu the first place, he 
was getting up a private demonstra- 
tion in his own village, for the pur- 
pose, if possible, of making* himself 
popular with his people, who used 
most cordially to detest him. Second- 
ly, he wished to stir up the whole 
tenantry of Signor Macaroni Against 
I )on Kerdinando, wdio had for a long 
time held a considerable farm in 
mortgage. Thirdly, lie wanted to 
make all the world believe that he 
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was an altered character since the 
days when he presided at hangings, 
burnings, torturings, and other devilish 
acts of cruelty.* And, fourthly, he was 
most especially anxious, in one way 
or another, to get speech of Squire 
Bull. You must know that there 
was a quarrel of long standing be- 
tween the two ; John, in his younger 
days, having been insulted and domi- 
neered over by Peter and his emis- 
saries, until his patience could bear it 
no longer ; so, one fine day, he armed 
himself with" a horsewhip, lashed the 
whole gang of them out of Bullocks- 
liatch, and swore the most solemn of 
possible oaths that they should never 
again set foot within his property if 
he could prevent it ; nor would he 
even acknowledge that such a being 
as Peter existed on the lace of the 
earth. Peter, on the oilier hand, was 
resolved that he should get some of 
his people locate*! on John’s estate, in 
spite of all liis opposition : and, by 
dint of perseverance, he ultimately 
carried his point. Pur •example, 
Squire Bull would observe from his 
window an olive-faced fellow in black 
clothes a Ad purple stockings, with a 
surtout down to liis heels,- no shirt- 
collar, and a shovel hat, pacing down 
the avenue, and pretending to be 
reading from a small book with illu- 
minated characters. At this appari- 
tion the Squire would start, and sing 
out to the nearest of the servants — 
“ Lookyc there now ! w hat fellow is 
that? A spy of Peter’s, I dare be 
sworn ! Have I not told you, over 
and over again, that not one of them 
shall be quartered 'here?” Then the 
servant whom he accosted would put 
on his spectacles, take a long look at 
the walking spider before him, and 
reply quite calmly, u Bless your heart, 
Squire ! you are clean mistaken alto- 
gether. I' know that person perfectly 
well. He is a -highly respectable 
foreigner, who has taken lodgings for 
a few months in the village for the 
benefit' of country air. lie is the 
Bishop of Tirnbuctoo, I think — or, 
now that I look again, I sec it is the 
Vicar-Apostolic of New Guinea — a 
most agreeable, accomplished, gentle- 
manly man, I assure you.” And if 
this did not satisfy the Squire — which 
it rarely did, for he used to growl like 
a mastiff whenever lie caught sight of 


one of those gentry — the servant 
would put it to him w hether it was 
the part of a Christian and an esquire 
to harbour ill-will against a gentle- 
man who w r as merely residing for 
temporary purposes upon his estate, 
and w ho occupied a great portion of 
liis time in visiting the sick and in 
relieving the poor? On these occa- 
sions, .John had invariably the worst 
of the argument ; and the upshot was, 
that one of these temporary residenters 
w as presently located in every village 
on the estate, and showed no symp- 
tom of moving. Very little regard 
had they for the spiritual concerns of 
their Hocks in Tirnbuctoo or New' 
Guinea! But to make up for that 
omission, they took immense pains 
with the tenantry of Bullocks-hatch, 
building chapels in w hich they burned 
a mild kind of consecrated incense, 
erecting schools w herein they taught 
the children gratis, and wheedling 
everybody in the most amiable and 
conciliatory manner possible. They 
even contrived to make mischief in 
Martin’s family, as I shall presently 
have occasion to tell you. As for 
Peter's friends on the farm across the 
pond, they pretended to no disguise 
at all, but broadly maintained l heir 
intention to support him at all hazards, 
and. to do his bidding. There were 
no Bishops of Tirnbuctoo, or Terra - 
del-fuego there. So many of the 
tenantry were of their opinion, that 
they did not care one pinch of snuff 
for your prmtntnircs , or other legal 
bugbears. 

Now, what Peter wanted was to 
bring Bullockshatcli to precisely the 
same condition as the detached farm. 
He had got himself, as one may say, 
firmly established in the lesser spot: 
and he was determined to move 
heaven and earth, and mayhap an- 
other place, to acquire an equal foot- 
ing in the bigger one. This he could 
hardly hope to do, without coining to 
some sort of terms with Squire Bull, 
through his servants ; and he had been 
long privately expecting to find ail 
opportunity by means of Protocol, 
who was a reckless creature, and 
hardly ever condescended to give a 
single thought to Martin. Protocol, 
in fait, was a kind of secular Peter, 
lie was never so happy as when swim- 
ming in troubled waters; and the 
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main difference between them was, 
that Protocol cared for nothing but 
excitement, whereas Peter never for 
a moment lost sight of the main 
chance. You may conceive, there- 
fore, with what jov the latter received 
the. intimation that lie might expect, 
in a short while, to receive a private 
and confidential visit from no less a 
person than Mat-o’-the-Mint. Not 
that Mat was any great acquisition in 


himself ; but being a near relative of 
the Juggler, and also an upper ser- 
vant in Squire Bull’s household, no- 
thing could be more consonant with 
the secret wishes of Peter. So he 
ordered three chapels to be illumi- 
nated, and a special prayer to be 
chauntcd for the conversion of Bul- 
locks-liatch ; at the mention of which 
name, it is recorded that some images 
winked their eyes ! 
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Mat-o’-thc-Mint, then, having got 
Iii.-? roving commission signed in due 
form, and his pocket-book w ell stuffed 
w T i;li bank-notes, set out upon his 
tour like an actual walking mystery. 
It is iny opinion, up to the present 
hour, that the excellent gentleman 
had no precise id« a of what he w T as 
expected to do ; but that his general 
notion was that he was bound to give 
advice — atjeast such advice as lie 
could give— to any one who asked him 
for it. No man can be expected to 
accomplish impossibilities: he can 
merely do his best; and that Mat-o’- 
thc-Mint w r as prepared to perform 
quite conscientiously. It was not his 
fault, if those who sent him did not 
make him comprehend their design : 
indeed Protocol, who was a sly fox, 
and always left a door of escape open 
for himself in case of emergency, was 
not likely to be too specific in his in- 
structions, or to commit himself irre- 
trievably on paper. # 

No sooner was it noised a,broad that 
Mat-o'-thc-Mint was on *his travels, 
than there w r as a considerable stir both 
among the southern squirearchy and 
their tenantry, who were then unfor- 
tunately at loggerheads. Everybody 
who had a dispute with anybody else 
wanted to know what Squire Bull 
thought of the matter, hoping proba- 
bly that lie would not be disinclined 
to* lend him a helping hand, and may- 
hap a few pounds ; for the fellows in 
those parts laboured under the delu- 
sion that the Squire was made of 
money. So they were all anxious to 
get a confidential hearing from TMat- 
o’-the-Mint, whom they imagined to 
be a very great man indeed, and a 


very wise one; arguing, naturally 
enough, that the Squire would not 
have entrusted such a mission except 
to a person of consummate prudence 
and discretion. Little they knew of 
the Juggler or Protocol, or of the way 
in which Squire Bull's business was 
conducted! But to resume. One fine 
(lay Mat-o’-the-Mint arrived oil the 
estate ofoi gentleman, Don Vesuvius, 
who was au ofd tVieml of Bull’s, and 
was received at the boundary by the 
ground- steward, who, in • the very 
civilest passible manner, presented his 
master’s compliments* and requested 
that Master Matthew* would drive 
straight up to the Hall, where a hand- 
some suite of apartments w'as ready 
for his accommodation. Privately, 
and in his heart, Mat would have liked 
nothing better; but lie w'as not quite 
sure whether Protocol would approve 
of his doing so, especially as Don 
Vesuvius was notoriously on bad 
terms with some flf Ids own people. 
So he thought it best to decline for 
the present. 

“My compliments,” quoth he, “ to 
your master, and say to him that I 
am quite sensible that he has done 
the proper thing in asking mic to the 
Hall. But yqu see that I am so 
situated that ! can’t very w 7 ell come. 
My master, the squire, lifts heard a 
good deal of what is going on In these 
parts; and though, as a matter of 
course, lie has no wish to interfere 
between the Don and* his tenantry r 
yet the fact is that, under present 
circumstances®, I had better put up 
at the inn. Say to your master that 
I shall be glad ‘to see him there, any 
time he may be passing; at all events* 
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I shall certainly make a point of 
writing him my opinion on the general 
question, in i the course of a day or 
so.” < 

Now, it so happened that there 

were a number of lazy-looking fellows, 

with knives in their belts, loitering 
around the droskv while M at- o’- the- 
Mint delivered this answer to the 
ground steward ; and these were pre- 
cisely the worst of the whole cr(5w 
with whom Don Vesuvius was at 
fmul. Who so rejoiced as they to 
li nd that Squire Hull’s confidential 
servant was likely to he on their side! 
They threw up their hats, and brayed, 
and danced, and cut fandangos, to all 
which Mat-o’-the-Mint replied by 
taking off his hat and bowing like a 
Chinese mandarin. At last, in the 
exuberance of their joy, the crowd 
took the horses out of the vehicle, and 
fairly dragged him to the village inn, 
leaving the unhappy ground steward 
as disconsolate as Ariadne on Naxos. 

No sooner were they arrived at the 
inn, than Mat asked a number of the 
men to step up to his sitting-room ; 
and having questioned them regard- 
ing their grievances, which you may 
he sure they took care to magnify to 
the utmost, he called for pen, ink, and 
paper, anil sate himself down to write 
a long epistle to Don Vesuvius. I 
can’t give you the particulars of this 
document, further than that it con - 
tained an intimation that in his, 
Mat-o’-the-Mint’s opinion, the gen- 
tleman had been very much misled 
in the management of his own affairs. 
That for the sake of restoring peace 
and tranquillity, if appeared to the 
aforesaid Matthew that Don Vesuvius 
would do well to surrender one half 
of his estate to the tenantry t without 
receiving any consideration for it; 
and that if this arrangement, which 
he merely Ventured to suggest, should 
meet with approl/ation, there could 
be no difficulty whatever in reducing 
the rents oh the remaining half. As 
also that the undersigned was with 
the highest consideration, Ac. Ac. 
Having finished this doughty epistle, 
which he despatched by the boots of 
the inn, Mat ordered his equipage, 
and drove away to another estate, as 
proud as Punch, amidst the shouts of 
the whole idlers of the village. 

You may fancy the astonishment of 


the honest gentleman when he read 
Mat’s letter. It was some time be- 
fore he could believe the evidence of 
his spectacles. “ (lend heavens!” 
he said, u is it possible that Squire 
Hull can treat an old friend and 
fellow-sportsman thus? Haven’t 1 
dozens upon dozens of letters under 
his own hand, guaranteeing me pos- 
session of my whole estate, and am l 
now to be fobbed off in this way, and 
insulted to boot by an old trencher- 
man of whom nobody ever heard? 
Hut 1 won’t believe it! It must be 
some trick of that rascal, Protocol, 
who is perpetually writing letters 
without authority in the name of his 
master -at all events, I won’t submit 
to be dictated to, in the disposal of 
my own, by the best Squire living!” 

Hy this time, however, the riotous 
portion of the tenantry wore fully 
possessed with the notion that Squire 
Hull was ready to back them up to 
any extent; so they began a regular 
insurrection, fired at the gamekeepers, 
beat the watchmen, and barricaded 
one of the villages, afreet hey had 
thoroughly plundered it. - Hut they 
reckoned without their host; for the 
tenantry on the home farm were to a 
man true to their master, and having 
armed themselves, they crossed the 
canal, (in which, by the way, some of 
.John’s barges wore lying, it was 
thought witii the connivance of Pro- 
tocol,) and gave the rascally rabble 
such a drubbing, that nothing more 
w as heard afterwards about the par 
lit ion of the property. Then rioters, 
however, believe to this hour that 
they were deceived by Squire Hull, 
w ho, they aver, had promised to sup- 
port them, and they accordingly hate 
him like ratsbane; neither, as you 
may well conceive, is Don Vesuvius, 
w hose property was proposed to be 
divided, over and above grateful for 
this impudent interference with his 
private affairs. 

This, however, w r as a mere segment 
of the mischief which was effected by 
Mat-o’-lhe-Mint. Wherever be went 
he tendered advice : and whenever 
that ad vice 'was given, rioting ensued. 
In short, he proved such a nuisance, 
that wad I- affected people would much 
rather have submitted to a visit from 
the cholera. At last he arrived at 
Peter’s patrimony, a place which was 
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by no means tranquil at tin* time. 
Notwithstanding’ Peter's boasting, 
and Ills perpetual attempt to get his 
emissaries quartered on every estate 
in the country, he was the reverse of 
popular at home, lie had a very 
handsome house, which he kept full of 
friars, monks, Jesuits, Dominicans, 
(Carthusians, and Grand Inquisitors, 
fellows who did little else, than eat, 
drink, sleep, and conspire at t lie 
expense of the working population. 
This had become, so intolerable., that 
Deter, though the most tyrannical 
despot upon earth, found it necessary 
to come down a peg or two, and an- 
nounced his intention of revising the 
laws of his household, which, to say 
the truth, needed mending sorely. 
Hut he. did not stop there. lie began 
to intrigue for a restoration of the 
whole e.-iates which were formerly in 
the family of Signor Macaroni, but 
which latterly had passed into the 
hands of other proprietors for ex- 
ample, Don Fcrdinando ; and, at the 
time 1 speak of, his village was rilled 
with evey|4escription of cut-throat, 
robber, sHP murderer that could be 
gathered irom the country round, all 
of them shouting u Long life to Peter!" 
and u Hurrah for the independence 
of Macaroni!” They were in the. 
very midst of this jubilation, which 
sounded more like an echo of Pande- 
monium than anything else, when 
Mat-o’-the-Mint. drove into the tow n ; 
and the moment they heard of his 
arrival, the very worst of them — 
Massaniollo, Massarnni, Corpo di 
Gaio Mario, ami Vainpvrio dogli 
Assassinacione — congregated under 
the window's, and whooped and 
how led, till Mat, in an access of ter- 
ror, came out upon the balcony, 
pressed a. llag, with a death’s-head 
and cross-bones upon it, to his bosom, 
and proposed three cheers for the 
independence of Macaroni! You 
may conceive what a taking the poor 
fellow must have been in before he 
ventured to do anything of the sort. 

M at, being thus committed to M aca- 
roni, was a men* baby in the hands 
of Peter. They had an •interview to 
discuss the affairs of t he neighbouring 
Squirearchy, and any -other little 
matters which might occur to Either; 
which Mat felt as an honour, w hilst 
Peter was feeling his pulse. Peter, 
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like an aged villain as he was, affec- 
ted to be extremely straightforward 
and open in his remarks, and quite 
confidential in his coymiunieations ; 
so that, in the course of half an hour, 
poor Mat was entirely at his mercy. 

After they had chatted for a short 
time, and cracked a bottle or so of 
Lnchryma* together, Peter claps me 
dow n a map of the whole country, 
v. hereon Squire null’s farm was 
marked out with some twelve or 
thirteen crosses, before Mat, and 
asked him whether he thought it was 
all correct ? 

“ l indubitably,” quoth Mat-o’-the- 
Mint, who regarded the crosses as 
simply indicative of the villages. 

k ‘ Then there can be no objections 
to the publication of a map of this 
kind upon hierarchical principles?" 
continued PeCbr, ogling his victim at 
the same time, as a fox makes love 
to a gander. • 

u Ilier — 1 beg your pardon” — said 
Mat-oMhe-Mint, who was not over- 
burdened with lore at any time, and 
just then was rather eonfuseated. 

Uicroglyphical principles, did you 
say ?" 4 • 

No ▼ hierarchical principles," in- 
sinuated Peter, with g, smile intended 
to convey the utmost amount of in- 
dulgence. “ lliero, you know’, was 
one of our earliest geographers.” 

fcl To be sure he was*’ ■— replied 
Mat-o’-the-Mint — t% and an intimate 
friend of Leauder’a — Pvt* read of him 
in the Imaginary Conversations — 
There can be no objections, of course. 
The map’s a capital map !” • 

“ I’m very ghuPto hear you say so," 
said Peter, sounding a little silver 
whistle which dangled from his but- 
ton- hole, u it is always matter of 
satisfaction to me It) meet with a 
plain, intellectual, honourable, en- 
lightened gentleman, who knows 
what’s w hat, ;pid js above all manner 
of prejudice. — You may ta'ke away 
that map, Hippopotamus" — lie conti- 
nued, as an individual in purple stock- 
ings entered the room. “ Mr Matthew 
is perfectly satisfied as to its correct- 
ness, and you may mention that when 
you write to your friends at home." 

Hippopotamus swept up the plan 
and retired ; but long after he closed 
the door, you might have heard a 
sniggering in the lobby. 
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u And now, my very dear friend,” 
quoth Peter, u let’s have afresh bottle 
of Lacliryni{p, and a little conversa- 
tion about those affairs of Patrick’s.” 

It matters very little what passed 
upon that score, for the job was al- 
ready settled ; but Peter probably 
thought it safest to make this appear 
the principal topic of their conversa- 
tion. They sate up a long time to- 
gether ; and Mat-o’-thc-Mint found it 
no easy matter to get home to his 
hotel, or to ring up the porter when 
he arrived there. 

So far Peter thought that he was 
carrying everything his own way ; 
but lie was labouring all the while 
under a confounded mistake. Massa- 
niello, Massaroni, and the rest, were 
glad enough to get into the village, 
and to throw up their caps for Peter 
and Macaroni, so long as the}' re- 
ceived free quarters, but not a moment 
longer. They had now time given them 
to peer into the churches and shops, 
and to reckon what might be turned 
to account ; and they had made up 
their minds that if they could only 
get rid of Peter, there was plunder 
enough to 'be had out of his patri- 
mony to maintain themselves in 
comfort for the remaining portion 
of their lives. Once having ascer- 
tained this, they lost no time in carry- 
ing their plans into execution. They 
broke out into actual revolt, stabbed 
one of 1 hi tor’s servants on the stairs, 
shut up the old firebrand himself In his 
drawing-room, and discharged pistols 
into the windows, until they succeeded 
in frightening him out of his seven 
senses, and drove him out of the vil- 
lage in the disguise of an ordinary 
cabman. Then they began, as a mat- 
ter of course, to help themselves to 
every man’s pilSperty, and to share 
upon principles of equality. You have 
no idea wlwit a row all this made. 
Even Ferdinamlo ,wa$ furious, for 
though he had no great cause to 
regard Peter, he liked still less the 
rascally ruffians who had turned him 
ont of house and home, and he pro- 
posed straightway to march a posse 
eomitatus against them. But young 
Nap, now styled Administrator of the 
Baboonery, was before him. lie had 
more idle fellows on hand than lie 
knew what to do with, so lie sent a 


whole gang of them off to clear Peter’s 
patrimony of the rioters, and mayhap, 
if convenient, to bring back the old 
Jesuit in person. Terrible were the 
execrations of Massaniello and his 
friends when they were summoned to 
surrender by young Nap’s people ? 
They said — what was true enough — 
that if the others were entitled to (ject 
Philip Baboon, they were entitled to 
turn Peter about his business ; and 
they protested that the people of each 
estate should be allowed to manage 
their own matters without interference. 
But interference was the. order of the 
day. Everybody was interfering ; so 
Nap’s men gave them to understand 
that they did not intend to be excep- 
tions to the general rule. In short, 
Massaniello and his friends must 
evacuate or — take the consequences. 
And, accordingly, evacuate they did, 
though not without a good deal of 
burning of gunpowder, levying of 
subsidies, abduction of church-plate, 
8cc,.j and, in due course of time, old 
Peter was brought back, amidst a 
discharge of Roman c.nndte, squibs, 
crackers, and Catherine ^Plels ; and 
with him returned the whole host of 
Jesuits, monks, and inquisitors, sing- 
ing (pin re fremucrunl gc.ntcs ? and ten 
times more ready for any kind of mis- 
chief than before. 

And where all this while, you may 
ask, was Mat-o’-thc-Miut . ? Snug 
at home. Some of the upper servants 
in the household of Squire Bull had 
got an inkling of the business he was 
after, and put questions, which were 
neither easy to answer nor agreeable 
to evade. The Squire himself began 
to grumble. Protocol could not help 
perceiving that he had got into a scrape 
by sending out such an envoy ; and 
even the Juggler did not care to have 
the matter publicly mentioned, but 
was Avilling that it should fall into 
oblivion. It is, however, easier to 
open a negotiation with Peter, than to 
get out of one. The difficulty is not 
to catch the lobster, but to force him 
to leave go after he has fastened on 
yon with his claws ; and you shall 
presently hear what took place in 
Bullockshatch, not long after the time 
when Peter was reinstated in his 
patrimony. 
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Tiie brief but brilliant struggle 
which was terminated, on the 13th 
August 1849, by the surrender of 
V dagos, is unquestionably one of 
the most remarkable episodes in 
contemporary history ; and nume- 
rous as are the writers, both in Ger- 
many and England, who have applied 
themselves to exhibit and comment 
on its circumstances, it yet is not won- 
derful that the interest of the subject 
is far from exhausted. A Sclilesinger, 
a Pulsky, and a Klapka, graphic and 
striking as are their delineations of 
the singular contest in which they all 
more or less participated, have still 
left much for their successors to tell. 
The volume before us — a German 
collective translation of tales and 
sketches by several Hungarian authors 
— is of a different class from the 
works of the above-named writers. 
It does not aspire to the dignity of 
historical ipfimoirs, nor is the form it 
a fleets — naBfel}', the romantic — one 
that we usually much admire when 
applied to such recent and important 
events as those of which Hungary lias 
been the theatre ; events, too, of 
themselves so striking and fascinating 
as to render fictitious colouring super- 
fluous. Nevertheless, these sketches 
must be admitted to have considerable 
merit. They are vivid and charac- 
teristic illustrations of a remarkable 
country, a heroic people, and an ex- 
traordinary period ; and the amount 
of fiction interwoven is, in most ill- 
stances, little more than f.s Accessary 
to string together historical facts. 
Some few of them have little to do 
with the late war, but all throw more 
or less light upon the state and cha- 
racter of Hungary and its inhabitants. 
Their success in that country, the 
German preface assures us, and we 
can readily believe, has been very 
great. Some of them read like prose 
translations of poems ; and with the 
exception of three or four, which arc 
terse and matter-of-fact enough, their 
style lias often a wild and metaphori- 
cal vagueness, recalling thc^ semi- 
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oriental character of the country 
whence they proceed. Those which 
take for their foundation the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Serbs upon the 
Magyars, and the fearful retaliation 
thereby provoked, arc too horrible — 
m t for truth, but to be pleasant read- 
ing ; others border on the humorous, 
whilst some combine the tragic with 
the gay. Of this last class is the open- 
ing sketch by Sajd, entitled A Ball. 
It is a letter from a young lady to a 
friend, describing licr and her mother’s 
terror at the anticipated arrival of a 
Hungarian division, after English 
Guy oil’s glorious victory at Branisko; 
and relating how the old woman hid 
herself in cupboards and clock-cases, 
and urged her daughter to stain her 
face black, in order* to diminish her 
personal attractions — advice which the 
daughter, not exactly comprehending 
its motive, most indignantly rejects. 
Presently she* is astonished by the 
arrival of a couple of handsome hussar 
oflicers, instead of the tafithcr-clad 
( •almuck.visagcd barbarians, seven 
feet high, ami with boards to their 
waists, which her mamma has pre- 
dicted ; and still more is she surprised 
when, instead of breaking open doors 
and ill-treating women, the new- 
comers organise a ball for that very 
night — a ball which she attends, and 
where she is greatly smitten with an 
elegant captain of Honvcds. lie has 
just led her out to dance, when the 
ball-room windows? rattle to the sound 
of cannon, and a splashed hussar an- 
nounces an attack upon the outposts. 
The oflicers buckle on tlieir sabres 
and hurry to the fight, begging the 
ladies to await tlieir return. In little 
more than an hour they reappear in 
the ball-room. . They have repulsed 
the enemy, and return flushed and 
laughing to the dance. * But the 
handsome Honved is not amongst 
them. The interrupted quadrille i<± 
re-formed, but Laura still awaits her 
partner. A tall dry-mannered major, 
of valiant reputation, approaches her. 
u Fair lady,” lie says, “ your partner 


*SW < Uxehtfel derhl iithen aus Umjarn. Novell rn tuck wahren Kriegs-Scenen. Leipzig 
und Postli, 1«50. London : Williams and Norgate. 
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beg a thousand pardons for his ab- mustaches stuck out fiercely right 
seii co. With the best will in the and left. He glanced gloomily around 
world, he c.yinot have the pleasure of him, evidently ill-pleased with his 
dancing witlryou, for his log has been company, until his eye fell upon the 
shot, away and amputated above the Gonefal. Tlieu a gleam came over 
kuee.” This is the whole of the his features, like the sun breaking 
story — little enough, and owing every- through a cloud, and he was near 
thing to the manner of telling. The shouting for joy. The general laughed, 
second tale, Claudia , by Szilagyi, is and clapped his hands together. lie 
striking and powerful rather than recognised old Miska, his former 
agreeable. We pass on to The Chapel orderly, who had served him for live 
at Tarczal. All who have read Max years in SzobosslA 
Sehlesinger’s admirable narrative of “Do you know me again, old man ?” 
the War in* Hungary, will assuredly said he good-humouredly, 
remember his account of the IIuu- “ At your service, Colonel,” replied 
guriau hussar, “ the embodiment of the hussar, raising his hand to his 
Magyarism, born and reared upon the brow, as though his schako were still 
heath,” loving his country before all on his head. 

things, and, next to his country, his “ General, not: Colonel,” interposed 
horse. “ There arc no soldiers in the one of the ollicers. 

Austrian tinny,'’ says Sehlosiugcr, Silently and contemptuously the 
“who can compare with him in chi- hussar measured thowpeaker with his 
valrous daring, dexterity, precision eves, wondering that an infantry-man, 
in mameuvres, strict subordination, captain though he might be, dared 
cleanliness, and fidelity.”* Mr Saji » intrude upon the conversation of 
loves to exalt the virtues, and exem- hussars. 

plify the eccentricities, of Hiis line “ So you have let yourself bo taken 
race of cavalry soldiers. In several prisoner, Miska V” said General, 
of his tales he introduces the heroic willing to tease his old s^vaut. 
hussar, cheerfully suffering and s.icri- u What could I do, Colonel V 'There 
lining himself for Hungary’s good and were so many against me. 1 got into 
the honour of his corps. 'The opening a crowd of them.” 
scene of The Chapel at Tarczal is an “ You knocked over a few, I dare, 
amusing sketch of one of these say,” 

veterans, thoroughly persuaded of the “ 1 did not count: them, but same- 
immeasurable superiority of the thing remained upon the ground.” 
Magyar over all other men, and of u Right, Miska. Let them give 
the hussar oVer every other soldier. you a dram, and then g<> to my 

“ The Austrians had won the bat- grooms; if anybody meddles with 
tie; the Hungarians had lost it. you, give him as good as he brings.” 
The Austrian general was taking his The hussar thanked his former 
case in his quarters, with his staff colonel, blit seemed in small haste to 
around him; an ollieer entered, and leave the room. The General noticed 
reported the capture of a hussar. him no farther, but turned again to 

u Bring him in,” said the General, his ollicers and resumed the discus-* 
who was in excellent humour. lie sion of his plan of campaign. Sud- 
himself wore the uniform of the hussar dunly he felt, a pull at his pelisse, and 
regiment lie had formerly command- turning, beheld Miska, who had stolen 
eel, and had unbuckled his sabre and quietly behind him. With an utfmtcl- 
mado himself comfortable ; whilst his ligilde gesture, and a countenance ol 
officers stood around buttoned to the extraordinary mystery, the hussar 
chin, and strictly according to regu- pointed to something, 
lat ion. “ Colonel ! Colonel ! ” he whisper- 

The hussar entered —a bare-headed cd, redoubling the eagerness of his 
veteran with gray mustaches. His gesticulations. The General had no 
face was still black with the smoke of notion of his meaning. “ Colonel, reach 
Schwcchat’s battle ; liis .stiffly-waxed me yonder sabre from the corner.” 

* See SchleHi Mger’s War in Hungary , (Knglitdi version.) vol. ii. p. 18-30, for a 
most interesting anecdotical account of this be a u ideal of light horsemen. 
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44 What the devil do you want 
with it V” 

44 ( )nly give it here ! In two minutes 
there shall not be a German in the 
room.” 

Miska thought his colonel was a 
prisoner. 

The General burst into a hearty 
laugh, and told his officers of the 
hussar’s kind intentions towards them. 
The laughter became general. The 
oilier rs crowded round the old soldier, 
clapped him on the shoulder, and 
made much of him. 

44 Well, Miska, you will take ser- 
vice with us, oh?” said the General, 
curious to hear his answer. 

“There are no hussar regiments 
here !” replied the old soldier, twisting 
his mustaches. 

What nuUte'.' You shall be a 
cuirassier. \K m make a serjeant of 
you.” 

44 Many thanks. Can't stand it. 
Should have been serjeant long ago, 
if I could write.” 

44 What do you think of doing then? 
Eat your ration in idleness?” 

* 4 Not so— by your honour’s favour 
— but make a run for it.” 

The honest answer pleased the 
General. The hussar saw that it did. 

44 A whole regiment of those gaiter- 
legged fellows could not keep me,” he 
added. 

One of the officers asked him 
angrily why he wished to go back. 
Those were mistaken, if any, who 
expected a rude answer from the 
hussar. 

44 Yonder is my regiment,” he re- 
plied, again twirling his piustaeho. 
44 A true soldier bides by hjs colours.” 

To this nothing could be objected. 

44 Well, Miska, that you may not 
desert from us, I let you go free.” 

44 Thanks, Colonel.” Once more the 
hand, was raised to the sehako's place. 

44 You can go.” 

The hussar lingered, rubbed his 
nose, and frowned. 

44 Colonel-— you surely do not in- 
tend me to pass through the whole 
camp in hussar uniform, and on foot. 
1 should die of shame. Let them give 
me back my horse.” 

44 Your horse? That is’the Empe- 
ror’s property, mv sou.” 

* ILur hi Hungary, i. 2Uf»-7. 
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44 1 crave your pardon, Colonel ! F 
reared the horse myself from a colt. 

I have ridden it for ten yjnrs, and it 
conies at my whistle. tty every right 
it belongs to me. T would rather a 
bullet hit me than lose the good 
brute.” 

44 Well, take it.” 

Even now the hussar did not seem 
satisfied. 

f Colonel! can I go back to my 
regiment in this scandalous manner? — 
without my sabre? I shall have to 
run the gauntlet; they will think I 
have sold it for drink.” 

44 Ft shall be restored to you.” The 
General made sign to his orderly; 
the hussar saluted, ami turned to de- 
part. But at the door ho once more 
paused, and gazed pathetically at his 
former chief. 

44 Colonel !'* lie said, in the most 
insinuating tone lie could command. 

44 Well V” 

44 Colonel- come over to u« ! ” 

And with a bound lie was out of the 
room, feeling \yell enough that he had 
said something extraordinarily slupid, 
but which he could not help saying 
though it had cost him hisliead. 

When •horse and sabre were re- 
stored to him, one of tin? General’s 
grooms, a mischievous fellow, trod on 
the hussar's spur, breaking the rowel, 
and then sprang aside laughing. 

The old hussar shook his clenched 
fist menacingly. 

44 Wait a little, Italian*!” he cried, 
44 L will find you yet.” Then saluting 
the General’s window with his sabre, 
he galloped away. • 

It was thought that a tear glistened 
in the Generals eye, as he turned to 
his stall', and said — 

44 Such soldiers should we have ! ” 

Such were the soldiers with whom 
Gdrgoy drove before him the best 
generals of Austria; with whom he 
triumphed in that brilliant § conflict, 
of fourteen days’ duration, which ter- 
minated in the capture of Besth, the 
relief of Komorn, and the complete 
retreat of the Imperialists.* These 
were the men who rode up to the very 
mouths of the Austrian cannon at 
lsazeg,t and who followed, in twenty 
conflicts, the well-known war-cry of 
the gigantic Sorb, 1 himjanics. Of this 


f Ibid. ii. 20. 
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last-named general (of whom Schles- 
ingcr lias given many interesting 
details,) we find an interesting and 
authentic anecdote in Snjd’s vigorous 
military sketch, entitled The Two 
Brides. 

Diimjanics and his troops encamped 
in the night at two leagues from Szol- 
nolt. In order of battle, and without 
watch-fires, they there awaited the 
signal to advance. The signal was .the 
sound of cannon, fired beyond the 
Thciss. 

The Hungarian General had already 
fought man}" battles, won many vic- 
tories, taken many standards. When 
he began a battle, he stationed him- 
self in front of his army, looked where 
the foe was strongest, shouted 44 Mir 
nach ! ” * and rushed forward, over- 
throwing and crushing all before him. 
It was his way. 

There were persons who did not 
like this way, and who wearied him 
with assurances that, to be a renowned 
general, it is not enough to win 
battles; one must also leave porma- 
nent evidence of merit, to be handed 
down to future generations ; one must 
make speeches, issue proclamations, 
and so forth. 

So it came to pass, when he marched 
away from the Banat, that he ad- 
dressed to the hostile party in the 
province a proclamation which has 
become celebrated. It was word for 
word as follows 

44 Ye clogs ! 

u I depart. But I shall come back 
again. 

u If in' the interval you dare to stir, 
I will extirpate you from the face of 
the earth ; and then, that the seed 
of the Serbs may be extinct, I, the 
last of them, will shoot myself.” 

The success of this first attempt so 
encouraged the General, that, after 
much persuasion, he gave a solemn 
promise to make a speech to his army 
when next they went into action. 

On the eve of the battle, Diimjanics 
felt his spirits extraordinarily low. 

“Strange,” thought he to himself, 
44 never yet have I trembled at the 
approach of a fight, but now I feel as 
if I had no stomach for it.” And lie 
sought within himself the cause of this 
unaccustomed mood, but all in vain. 


Presently, however, one of his staff- 
officers came to remind him that, 
before the next day’s battle, they 
expected to hear the speech lie 
had promised them. 

44 Devil take it !” cried the General. 
That was what made me shake in my 
boots. But never fear, it shall be done 
— I will venture it — the speech you 
shall have.” 

lie had drawn out his plan of 
battle in a quarter of an hour. But 
morning dawned whilst he was still 
hammering at his speech. 

The troops stood in order of battle. 
Diimjanics rode along the front of the 
line. Everybody knew lie was to 
make a speech, and what a cruel task 
it was to him. 

Before the colours of the ninth bat- 
talion he halted, i'|^l his hat ami 
spoke : 

44 Comrades !” 

At that instant the artillery beyond 
the Thciss boomed out its first dis- 
charge. The General’s face glowed, 
lie forgot phrases and oration, tore 
his sabre from the scabbard, pressed 
his schako down upon his brow, and — 

44 Yonder is the foe : follow me ! ” 
lie shouted in a voice of thunder. A 
tremendous hurrah was his army’s 
reply, as they followed their leader, 
with the speed and impetuosity of a 
torrent, to the familiar encounter of 
the Austrian cannon. 

44 Why is it,” said Damjanics, as 
lie limped up to the gallows, after 
seeing seven of his brave comrades 
executed before his eyes, on the morn- 
ing of the fatal sixth of October 18 If) 
— 44 why is it that J, who have ever 
been foremost in the light, must here 
be the last?” That was no empty 
boast in the dying man’s mouth. 44 To 
Damjanics,” says Scblesingcr, 44 after 
Gbrgey, belongs the glory of all the 
battles from Hat van to Komorn. 
From the commencement of the move- 
ment, lie was the boldest champion of 
the national cause.” And whatever 
his staff and his Austrian executioners 
may have argued from his oratorical 
incapacity and his ignominous death, 
neither, assuredly, will prevent his 
name’s preservation on posterity’s 
list of patriot-heroes, even though lie 
should never obtain the monument 


" Follow me ! ” 
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which it has been predicted that Hun- 
gary will one day erect to him, upon 
the spot where lie mounted the scaf- 
fold. 

Before proceeding to the longest ami 
most remarkable sketch in the volume, 
we will extract the beginning and end 
of a humorous paper, written in true 
soldier’s style, entitled Front the Me- 
moirs of' a Quartermaster. 

44 I never saw such a man as my 
lieutenant. It is not because he was 
my lieutenant that 1 say so, but a mer- 
rier fellow was not to be found in the 
army. Were I a poet or a. scholar, I 
would make a line romance out of his 
adventures ; but as I unfortunate^' 
lack the learning, I must be content to 
set down a lew odd incidents of our 
joyous camp-life, just as they occur to 
my memory. It gives me pleasure to 
recall these anecdotes of my late mas- 
ter, who was lieutenant in the volun- 
teers. Those who knew him will not 
have forgotten how gay a wooer he 
was with women, ami how brave a 
soldier in war. 

“They transferred us to a battalion 
that lay in Sicbcubiirgcn, and which 
was not yet completely equipped. Our 
principal wants wore muskets and 
cartouch-boxes. Nobody had a great- 
coat ; and, in another respect, the 
battalion was quite uniform, for every 
one went barefoot. My lieutenant 
often complained to the captain, who 
had been a Bohemian forester, and 
afterwards a coflee- roaster in Pesth, 
but who, when his daughter’s husband 
was promoted to be major of our bat- 
talion, was by him appointed captain 
— to him, I say, the lieutenant repeat- 
edly complained that the poor soldiers 
were frozen, and should at least be 
supplied with greatcoats.' But all in 
vain ; the superior officers gambled 
the money sent them by Government 
for the equipment- of the troops ; and 
all my lieutenant could obtain from 
the ex - codec- r o aster was a hon-mot 
which Napoleon, he said, had ad- 
dressed to his soldiers when they 
complained in Egypt of bad clothing : 

4 Avcc du pain et du for on peut aller 
a Chine.’ 

44 The lieutenant made me write 
these words on one hundred and fifty 
small slips of paper, pinned - theses upon 
his men’s shoulders, and said — ‘There, 
my lads, are your greatcoats.’ Boots 


were a U that was now wanting. One 
fine morning we received a hun- 
dred and fifty bran-new — blacking- 
boxes ! j 

44 4 Engcm ucscf said flic lieutenant : 
4 ’tis good ; instead of boots they send 
us blacking.’ And next day, when 
the little gray general passed a review, 
our company marched past with their 
bare feet blacked and polished, and 
with spurs drawn in chalk upon their 
heels. The general laughed at first, 
and then reprimanded the major. The 
major laughed too, and .scolded the 
captain. Finally, the captain abused 
my lieutenant, who abused him in 
return ; but, as the one understood no 
Hungarian, and the other no German, 
the dispute led to nothing. 

44 At last we got ourselves shod, by 
gloriously ransacking a Wallacliiau 
village, and thrusting our feet into the 
rod boots the women had left behind 
them. Thenceforward our company 
was known everywhere as 4 the regi- 
ment of Bed Boots.’ 

44 In our first engagement we had 
not much to do. The enemy fired at 
us from a distance, whilst we stood 
still and looked at them. Some of the 
recruits bobbed their heads aside when 
they saw'tlie shot coming through the 
air. 4 Don't shake your head, my 
man,’ the lieutenant would say ; 4 you 
might chance to knock it against a 
cannon-bail.’ Jn the second action 
we took a gun from the enemy. It 
came up very near us and.unliiiibercd ; 
but, before it had time to lire a shot, 
my nontenant made the soldiers be- 
lieve it was one of our own guns; that 
the enemy were atyout to capture it : 
and could we sutler this? Wc could 
not sillier it, and rushed on : a few 
shots met us ; but before we well 
knew what wc did, the gun was in our 
power. The whole was over in less 
time than I take to tell it. 

44 From that day forward nobody 
made fun of the Bod Boots, and soon 
we were supplied with muskets. 
Many of these were hardly fit to fire 
with ; but bayonet and butt were 
always there, wherewith to thrust and 
strike. 

5 ic * * 

44 It was in the dog-days. For 
three months we had received no pay. 
At last, to silence my lieutenant’s 
terrible expostulations, they sent us 
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money — fifteen notes of a, hundred 
florins each. 

“ The salaries of Government offi- 
cials were ^paid in fifteen-kreuzer 
pieces; the mo'll ey we soldiers wanted, 
for our daily bread, was sent in hun- 
dred-florin notes. Of course, nothing 
could be easier, in the Wallach ham- 
lets in which we were cantoned, than 
to get small change for fifteen hundred- 
florin notes. 

44 Whilst my lieutenant was grum- 
bling over this* and puzzling his head 
how to divide these few large notes 
into many small ones, a courier arrived 
and brought him a letter. 

44 The lieutenant read the letter, and 
laughed out loud. Then he ordered a 
parade. lie was the only officer pre- 
sent. Two captains and a major 
wore constantly rambling about, and 
seldom saw their battalion, but left 
everything to my lieutenant. So lie 
ordered the drums to beat for muster; 
and when the m6n wen* assembled, he 
informed them that their pay had 
come just in the nick of time. Then 
he produced the fifteen hundred 
florins* and n pair of scissors, 
made the soldiers file past, and 
cut oil* a "slip of the notes for each 
one of them. Jt was the only way 
to divide them: 

44 This done, he came singing and 
whistling into his quarters, laughed 
and cut jokes, played a thousand 
pranks, and at la*t called to me, and 
asked if I had a dry cloth at hand, to 
wipe up something. 

44 1 answered that I had. 

44 4 Go and fetch it, then.’ And he 
continued to laugh and jest, and 
seemed in most wonderful good hu- 
mour. 4 Make haste,’ In* shotted after 
me, as I hurried to fetch the cloth. 
1 felt quite sure lie was going to play 
me some famous trick, he looked so 
sly and comical when lie gave me the 
order. 

u Whilst I sought for a towel, T 
heard the report of a firearm in the 
next room. Towel in hand, I threw 
open the door. The room was full of 
■ttnoke. 

44 4 What am I to wipe up V I asked. 

44 ‘This blood!’ said the lieutenant, 


who lay upon the round. The warm 
heart’s- blood flowed from a wound in 
his breast; in his hand lie held a 
pistol and the letter he had that morn- 
ing received. 

44 The letter announced the cata- 
strophe of Vilagos. 1m two minutes 
he was dead. 

“Thus did my lieutenant make a 
fool of me at last. 

44 Such a merry fellow was my 
lieutenant.” 

The various memoirs of the Hun- 
garian war record more than one in- 
stance of self-destruction and insanity, 
amongst the enthusiastic defenders of 
the Magyar cause, consequent upon 
Giirgcy’s shameful surrender, and 
the final downfall of their cherished 
hopes. As far as the. suicide goes, 
therefore, there is nothing improbable 
in the conduct of tho eccentric lieu- 
tenant. Passing over several shorter 
papers, fin* the most part clever and 
spirited, we come to the striking 
tale, or rather series of scenes, ent itled 
d corye. of St Thomas^ which, besides 
being the most carefully finished of 
these sketches, includes several of the 
most terrible and romantic histo- 
rical incidents of that war. Its con- 
struction is favourable to extract, 
and we propose to translate such por- 
tions of it as our limits w ill allow, and 
therewith close our notice of the 
Schbwliifdritrhliithrn m/s I'nyi/rn. The 
first chapter is headed — 

THE riKNll’h rESTIVAI.. 

Jt was daik night in the town of 
St Thomas. Not a star was visible. 
W ell was it that the heavens saw not 
what then occurred upon earth. 

Men who had grown gray together 
in love and friendship, dwelling in the 
same street, under the very same roof, 
who were bound to each other bv ties 
of blood and kindred, of gratitude and 
duty, who were wont to share each 
other’s joys and griefs, began, upon a 
sudden, as if frantic with infernal in- 
spirations, to plot each other’s exter- 
mination, and to fill their souls with 
bloody hatred against those who bad 
never wronged them. 

It was St Eustace’ day. The Kait- 


* The notes issued from Kossuth’s bank-note press were, of course, worthless when 
the revolution was suppressed. 
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zen * assembled in their church, to 
worship (Sod, us they said. But no 
words of God were there, nor solemn 
organ-notes ; wild voices announced 
approaching horrors, and the sainted 
roof resounded with strains ominous 
of strife. 

The town’s-pcoplc were tranquil. 
Those amongst them who noticed that 
their neighbours' windows were lighted 
up, and who saw gloomy faces hur- 
rying to the church, said to them- 
selves, u To-day the Raitzen hold 
high festival and thought no more 
of it, but went their ways to bed. 
Towards midnight the alarm-bell 
sounded, the doors of the temple open- 
ed, and the nocturnal revel began. 

With wild howl the excited mob 
burst into the houses of their sleeping 
neighbours. It was as though they 
had some ancient and inveterate 
grudge to avenge, so lierce and bitter 
was the fury with which they mur- 
dered all whose windows showed no 
lights the token the Raitzen had 
adopted, lest by error they should 
assail each others dwellings. 

In two hours the Magyar population 
of the town was exterminated, with 
the exception of a scanty few who 
escaped in carts and carriages. These, 
however, wore pursued; and when the 
uproar in the town, the sounds of strife 
ami lamentation, and the clang of 
bells, were hushed, cries of agony and 
despair were still heard issuing at in- 


tervals* from the adjacent country, as 
vehicles, stuck fast in the treacherous 
swamps, were overtaken, and the luck- 
less fugitives ruthlessly butchered. A t 
last these heart-rending sounds also 
ceased. Voices of complaint w ere no 
longer audible, but in tln*ir stead, in 
more than one quarter of the illumin- 
ated town, were heard music, and 
dancing, and merriment. 

Tt was long past midnight when a 
cart drove through the streets of St 
Thomas. In it sat a man wrapped in 
his cloak, marvelling greatly at the 
lights in the houses, and the sounds 
of festivity and joy. At his own house- 
door he stopped his horse. To his 
great surprise, his dwelling also was 
lighted up, and within were sounds 
of music, a hum of voices, and noise 
of dancing feet. Astounded and 
anxious, he stepped silently to a win- 
dow, and through it he beheld a crow d 
of well- known faces. The company, 
flushed with wine a*nd excitement, 
sang and .'limited, and drank out of his 
glasses, and danced madly round the 
room. They were all old acquaint- 
ances. and inhabitants of the tow u. 

Ignorant of the events old he night, 
the man thought he was dreaming. 

Rivsenfly his attention w as attract- 
ed by the licentious •garb and de- 
meanour of a woman, w ho circulated 
amongst the guests with loud laugh 
and libertine gestures, sharing in and 
stimulating the orgies. At. lirst, he 


* The name of Raitzen is.- synonymous with Serbs. “ Arsenins ( . zoruojewic, uinler 
Leopold I.,. transplanted a. largo colony of Sorbs from the ancient Ruseia to Hungary, 
lienee tin: name Razeii, Raczen, Raitzen. • 

'Plie Serbs first aimed the poniard at their Herman and Magyar neighbours. . . . 
Isolated scenes of murder, perpetrated by the Serbs against the Magyars and Ger- 
mans, who inhabit that district,, (.the B:u*ska,or country of Racs, between the Danube 
and the Theiss,) led the way to a series of sanguinary atrocities, such as our age had 
h.»pcd never to see repeated. The commencement of hostilities is due to the Selavo- 
Wallaehiau race ; old. long-restrained hate, combined with an innate thirst for blood, 
marked the rising of the South Sclavoniari races troin the first as one of the bloodiest 
char a ■■ter, in which murder was both means and end. No revolution of modern times 
the great French Revolution not excepted - is blackened with fcueli horrible atroci- 
ties as this : the detail s may be found in the Serbian and Magyar journals ; and one 
would fain have hoped that the accounts on both sides were exaggerated. Unhap- 
pily, such a hope is illusory ; nor can the historian indulge it without falsifying the 
truth. Deeds have been perpetrated which call to mind the Huron* and Makis oi 
the American forests. Like them,, the Serbs were, masters in the art of torture and 
murder ; like them, they made their unhappy victims previously undergo all the 
dreadful steps of torment, prolonging the transition fiom life to death w’ith a- refine- 
ment of cruelty ; like them, they vaunted the deeds of horror, and honoured tlieir 

executioners as heroes Sucl* unheard-of atrocities inevitably called foitn reta* 

Ration. Magyars and Germans became savages among savages. Schllmngkr, 
I’ulsky’s edition, i. 2*2 24. 
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could not discern who this .woman 
was. Then he recognised her. It 
was his own wife. 

41 Hold ! ” 1 , lie shouted, and strode 
into the room where these saturnalia 
were in progress. lie knew not wliat 
to do or say ; it were hard to find a 
word which should express the rage 
that possessed him. 

“ Hold ! ” he thundered out, every 
fibre quivering with fury, “ what do 
ye here?” 

The guests, stood aghast at that 
apparition of wrath. The boldest 
started at sight of the man, as he 
stood amongst them, terrible and 
deadly pale. For a while none dared 
approach him. He went up to his 
wife, a dark-haired, black-eyed, red- 
cheeked wanton, who stood as if 
turned to stone. He fixed his eyes 
upon hers with a deadly gaze. 

44 On your knees ! ” 

The woman stirred not. 

44 On your knees, wretch !” vocife- 
rated the husband, and struck her in 
the face, so that she fell to the 
ground. 

44 Hold, dog!” was shouted on all 
sides. The Kaitzen rushed forward, 
and the man was seized by twenty 
hands, lie struggled against them, 
grasped the throat of one, and relaxed 
not his clutch, even when thrown 
down and trampled under foot, until 
he had choked his adversary to death. 
They bound his hands and thrust him 
into a corner. The Itaitzen formed a 
circle about him. 

44 What would ye of me? n he asked, 
the blood flowing from his mouth. 

44 Wnat would >vo? Look around 
you. See you not that all here arc 
Itaitzen ? ” replied a tall dark-browed 
Serb, scowling scornfully and cruelly 
at the sufferer. 

44 And I a Magyar. What then V ” 

44 Ask thy neighbours. Hast thou 
not heard that to-day is our festival ? 
The festival of the extermination of 
the Magyars. You arc. one: the last 
in the town. All the others arc dead. 
As the last, you shall choose the man- 
ner of your death.” 

i4 So you arc the executioner, 
Basil?” 

44 1 ? I am the chosen of my people.” 
* With indescribable loathing, the 
Magyar spat in his face. 

44 Scoundrel ! ” yelled the insulted 


man, 44 for this you shall weep tears 
of blood.” 

44 Weep! I?— who ever saw me 
weep ? You may slay me, you may 
torture me, or tear me limb from 
limb. There arc enough of you to do 
it. But weep you shall not see me, 
though you burst for impotent rage.” 

44 Wee]) thou shalt, and his I will 
make thee. Know that it is I who 
seduced your wife, and for whom she 
betrayed you.” 

“ That is thy shame, not mine.” 

44 All thy kinsmen are slain.” 

“Better they should lie dead in the 
street than breathe the same air with 
thee.” 

44 Thy property is annihilated.” 

41 Mav God destrov those wh^did 
it.” 

44 Truly, thou art a cool fellow. 
But — you had a daughter, —a fair and 
innocent child.” 

George looked at his tormentor, 
and shuddered. 

44 Lina, I think, was her name,” 
continued the Serb, drawling out his 
words with a refinement of cruelty. 

44 What — what mean you ? ” asked 
the trembling father. 

“A comely maiden, by my word. 
Fair to look upon, is she not ? ” 

44 The devil seize thee ! What 
next ? ” 

“ So young and delicate, and yet — 
six husbands. Hard to choose. Your 
wife could not decide to which she 
should belong. I stepped in, and 
settled the matter. I married her— 

to all six — He burst into fiend- 
ish laughter. 

Mute and giddy with horror, tin*, 
lathe, raised himself from the ground. 

44 1 am sorry,” continued the Serb, 
44 that you were not here for tin* 
wedding.” 

“May God's justice fall upon you!” 
shrieked the wretched father, stifling 
his tears. But the parent's heart 
overpowered the pride of the man. 
He fell with his face upon the ground, 
and wept — tears of blood. 

t4 Lift him up,” said Basil, 44 that 
we may see him weep for the first 
time in his life. Weep a little, George ; 
and you, sot, tune upyrmr pipes, that 
he may have accompaniment to his 
tears.” 

And thereupon the drunken band 
began to dance round their victim 
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with shouts of laughter ami scoffing 
gestures, striking and kicking him as 
they passed. Now, however, he wept 
no longer, lie closed his eyes and 
kept silence, enduring their ill-treat- 
ment without sign or sound of com- 
pliant. 

“Away with him!” cried Basil. 
“ Throw him into the garret, and put 
a sentry over him. To-day we have 
celebrated his daughter’s wedding; 
to-morrow wo will drink at his funeral. 
Good- night, friend George.” 

lie was dragged up to the garret, 
and locked in. Whore they threw 
him, there he lay, motionless upon the 
floor, as though alL sensation had 
departed from both body and soul, 
awaiting the hour of death, and re- 
joicing that it was near at hand. For 
a while the dancing and singing con- 
tinued; then the Serbs departed to 
r-leop, and all was still, ilis eyes 
were unvisited by slumber. Yet a little 
while, he thought to himself, and 
eternal repose will be mine. 

lie lay with his senses thus be- 
numbed, thinking neither of the past 
nor tins future, when he heard a rustle 
at the garret window. Through the 
darkness lie saw a white figure pass 
through the small opening, and grope 
irs way towards him. Was it a 
dream V « »r a reality? The figure's 
steps were noiseless. Blit presently 
it spoke — in a scarcely audible 
whisper. 

“ Father! lather!' it said. 

“Lina!” 

He looked up, seeking to discern 
the features of his visitor. She hur- 
ried to him, kissed him, and cut the 
ropes that bound his hands. 

“.My child!” murmureil George, 
and clasped his daughter's tottering 
knees. “ My dear, my only child ! ” 

“ Let us fly ! ” said the maiden, in 
faint and suffering tones. “The 
ladder is at the window. Quick, 
father — quick ! ” 

George clasped liis panting child in 
ids arms, and bore her through the 
opening in the garret roof, and do>vn 
the ladder, resting her head upon his 
shoulder and covering her cold check 
with his kisses. Near the ladder- 
foot, he stumbled over something. 
“ What is that? A spade. Wif will 
take it with us.” 

“ For a w eapon ! ” said the father. 
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“To dig a grave!” said the 
daughter. 

On the other side of t^ie house was 
heard a Tieavy monotcyrtnis step. It 
was a Serb on sentry. 

u Stay here ! Keep close to the 
wall,” said George to his daughter. 
He grasped the spade, and crept noise- 
lessly to the corner of the house. The 
steps came nearer and nearer. George 
raised the spade. The Serb turned 
the* corner, and — lay the next mo- 
ment upon the ground! with his skull 
split. He had not time* for a single 
cry. 

George took the dead man’s clothes 
and weapons, took his daughter In his 
arms, and left the tow n. Tim morn- 
ing star glittered in the brightening 
sky. Towards daybreak, and without 
having exchanged a word, father and 
daughter reached the nearest village. 
George had many acquaintances 
there, and with owe of them, he 
thought, he could leave his daughter, 
lie lbnnd but a poor reception. No- 
where was lie suffered to cross the. 
threshold. None oliored him so much 
as a crust of bread. All closed their 
doors, and implored him to depart, 
lest he should bring destruction on 
their heads. The villagers were 
neither hard-hearted nor cowardly ; 
but they feared that if the Sorbs of.St 
Thomas heard of their sheltering a 
fugitive, they also would be murdered 
or plundered. With anguish in his 
soul, the wretched man again took his 
child in Ills arms, and resumed his 
journey. 

For six days he walked <5n, over 
stubble and fallow' ’through storm and 
cold by night and parching heat by 
day — his child, his beloved child, on 
his arm. He asked not what ailed 
her; and she uttered no complaint.. 

On the sixth day the maiden died, 
of hunger, misery, and grief. 

The father fell Ins burthen Heavier ; 
the arms that clasped his neck slack- 
ened their hold, and the pale cheek 
that nestled on his shoulder wns 
chill and cold ! 

But the spires of Szcgedin now 
glittered in the distance. George 
hurried on, and at last, exhausted by 
his speed, he reached at noonday the 
large and populous city. In front of 
it, on the vast plain, a great multi- 
tude was assembled: more than 
• ■ c, 
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twenty thousand souls were gathered 
together, listening to the words of a 
popular orator, exalted upon a scaf- 
folding in tliJ.f midst. George made 
liis way into the throng ; the speaker 
was relating the incredible atrocities 
of the Raitzen. Several of his hearers 
noticed the weary, wild-looking, travel- 
stained man, carrying in his arms a 
pale giil with closed eyes, who stood 
amongst them like a fugitive from a 
mart-house. 

“ Whence come you ? ” they asked 
him. 

“ From St Thomas.” 

“ II a ! Up! up with him on the 
scaffold ! ” cried those who heard his 
reply. 

44 A man is here from St Thomas. 
Up with liim, and let him speak to 
the people ! ” 

The crowd opened a passage, and 
George was hurried to the scaffold. 
When, from this elevation, his ema- 
ciated and ghastly countenance, fur- 
rowed by suffering and despair, his 
failing limbs, and the faded and 
ashy pale features of the child upon 
his shoulder, became visible to the. 
assembled' multitude, a deep shudder- 
ing murmur ran through its masses, 
like that the Flatten Lake gives forth 
when tempest nears its shores. At 
sight aud sound of the heaving 
throng, a hectic flush Mamed upon 
George’s cheek, an unwonted lire 
burned in his bosom ; ho felt the spirit 
of revenge descend upon his head like 
a forked and fiery tongue. 

44 Magyars ! ” he exclaimed in loud 
and lM.-nly tones, u I conic from St 
Thomas, the sole survivor of all who 
there prayed to God in the Magyar 
tongue. My goods are. plundered, my 
kinsmen slain. Have any "of you 
friends there? — prepare your mourn- 
ing, for of a surety they are dead. 
Of all I possessed I have saved but 
one treasure — my pnliappy child. 
Approach ! ye that are fathers, think 
of your virgin daughters, and behold 
what they have made of mine I ” 

As lie spoke, he lifted his child 
from his shoulder ; and then only did 
he perceive that she was dead. 
Until that moment, he had thought 
she was /Only faint and silent, as she 
had constantly been for six days 

“ Lead ! ” shrieked the despairing 
man, and clasped the corpse to his 


heart. “ She is dead ! ” lie repeated. 
The words died away upon his lips, 
and he fell, like one thunderstruck, 
headlong to the ground. 

This tragical incident raised to a 
climax the excitement of the multi- 
tude. 

“ Revenge ! — a bloody revenge ! ” 
thundered a voice; and the tumult 
that now arose was like the howling 
of the storm. 

44 To arms ! To arms ! all who are 
men!” was shonied on every side, 
and the people thronged through the 
streets and lanes of the city. “To 
arms! — to arms!” was re-echoed 
from house to house, and. in au liuui V: 
time ten thousand furious men stood 
armed aud equipped, and ready to 
set out for Si* Thom as. 

Then there got abroad a sullen 
apprehension, poedily succeeded b 
a fierce resol v Some one chance 
to say : — 

41 Rut what if, when we march 
away, the Raitzen rise up am! mur- 
der our children V ’’ 

The words passed from mouth to- 
rn out h. 

44 They shall die ! ” exclaimed 
many voices. u Let them perish, as 
our brothers perished at St Thomas ' 
They must die ! ” 

•Aud with terrible ferocity the peo- 
ple turned against (heir own city, 
and like a mountain torrent, over- 
powering all restraint, poured into 
their neighbours’ dwellings, and '■■lev 
the Raitzen io the very last man. 

This occurred on the. sixth day 
after the extermination of the Mag- 
yar.-’ at St Thomas. 

ill v. nomtr.R-cArTAiN. 

George took his dead child in his 
arms, carried her into the forest, dug 
a grave at the foot of a poplar tree, 
and laid her in it. He lacked the 
courage to throw clods upon her pale 
and beautiful countenance, but he 
plucked leaves and twigs from the 
bushes, laid them thickly over her, 
and then covered all with the black 
earth. When the grave was filled 
in, and whilst lie was smoothing 
the green moss over the mound, 
anguish tore his heart ; but, instead of 
soothing tears, the fire of hell gleamed 
in his eyes. 

Then he took out his knife, to cut 
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his child’s name on the bark of the toristic of his foa' tires, and the sinews 
tree which was to be her living of his frame were like cords of steel, 
monument. But when the letters In his arms he held, a child, three 
were complete, there stood, graven or four years old. Tim child called 
by his own hand, the name of him father, and clasped him a flee - 
Basil. For he thought no longer of tionately with its little hands. A 
liis daughter, but of her murderer, woman was also there, sobbing pas- 
And more terribly significant than a siomitelv, and wiping the tears from 
thousand curses and vows of venge- her eyes. 

mice was that name, graven in that “ Canst thou pray, my son ? ” said 
hour and that place. tire man, seating the child upon his 

Georg.*, rose from the ground, and knee, 
wandered forth iuto the forest, lie “ Surely he can,” ttiq, woman ajt- 
had walked some distance, when a swered ; “morning and evening lie 
longing desire came over him once repeats his prayer.” 
more to gaze upon his daughters u Grow up a good man, my son — 
grave. Tie turned to seek it, but the not such a one as thy father. In 
trees were all alike: in vain he sought another year put him to school, that 
the one beneath which his child lay he may learn something good.” 
buried, and at last night overtook him “That will I, though it were to 
in the very heart, of the forest. Still he cost me my last florin ! ” 
walked, on, whither and wherefore lie u And take him far hence ! When 
knew not. The wood grew thicker, he is older, never tell him what his 
ami the night darker; the birds, father was. Conceal my name from 
startled at his footsteps, Hew scream- him ; never let him know that lie is 
ing !V«>m 1 heir perch. At last lie. the Vm oMb>sa. Sandor the pbbor.”* 
stumbled over a tree-root, and fell. Adf thy. father, child, when lie 

Why slnudd he get up again? As will again visit us.” 
well then' as anywhere, lie let his fct I know not* my son. For mo the 
weary head sink upon the ground, morning never dawns of which 1 can 
whispered a ‘-good night 11 to his say, this* day is mine. Here to day, 
ciiiid. end fob asleep, and dreamed to- morrow fifty mile:* rdf; after to- 
ol' burning towns and scenes of morrow, perhaps under the turf.” 

■ski light er. “ Talk not thus! See, tears are in 

'Towards midnight, the neighing of tin* child's eyes.” 
sv horse rout' d him from his restless So h it, my son, and not other- 

slumbers. Near at hand he saw a wise. The rubber lias none to whom 
saddle horse, snorting and pawing the to pray, early and late, for protection 
ground. Behind some bushes he to his life.” 

heard a woman’s plaintive tone, ami “ But you are no murderer, Sandor ! 
the harsher voice of a man, mingled You have no man’s blood upon your 
at intervals with the prattle of a hands!” 

child. ", ’ ‘‘Seek not to palliate my offence. 

The man was a short spare figure, dear wench ! Sooner or later, the 
with flashing black eyes, long mus- gallows and the ravens will claim 
t aches hanging down over his mouth, me.” 

and black hair streaming on bis Again the woman began to sob; 
shoulders. Fnergy was the charac- the child cried when it saw* its mother 

* Sclilesinger describes Rosa Sandor as “a mail about thirty-five years of age 
not very tall er stout, with fair hair, small mustaches and whiskers, and nvith no- 
thing of the bandit in his appearance or demeanour,” but mentions that he had a 
lieutenant of the popular bandit type, a broad-shouldered truculent personage with 
a formidable black beard, ami long hair streaming on his shoulders. “ A strange 
relation,” lie adds, exists between the two men. The master was anxious, for 
reasons easy to conceive, that his person should not be generally known in the 
country ; whilst the servant, tm the contrary, had vanity enough to take pleasure in 
passing for the famous Rosa Saufior. All the portraits of the latter which arc 
circulated throughout the country are faithful likenesses of the lieutenant, aud hence 
the common erroneous notion of the Captain.” 
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weep ; with deep feeling the robber 
caressed aiul comforted them. 

“Go home, dear ones!” he said, 
“ and be nofcuneasy. Tell no one 
that you have seen me. And Ilis 
blessing be upon you, whose blessing 
I dare not ask ! ” 

The woman and child departed. 
The robber sprang into the saddle, 
and, standing up in the stirrups, 
listened, as long as they were audible, 
to the infantine tones of his child. 
Suddenly an icy-cold hand was laid 
u|)oii his. ‘ Startled, but without 
uttering a sound, he turned his head. 
A man stood beside his horse. Tt 
was the fugitive from St Thomas. 

“ Fear nothing from me, Rosa ! 
Handle not your pistols. Mine shall 
not be the first blood you shed. Not 
to that end has your life been pre- 
served through sixteen years of peril. 
Your destiny is not that of a common 
malefactor.” 

‘•You know me, then ?” 

“ By report, as an outlaw, •with 
a price upon your head. I krow, too, 
that you have a beloved wife and a 
darling child, to see whom once in 
every yoaf you risk your life— here, 
where all know you, and any might 
betray you.” 

“ Not a word of that ! You are rag- 
ged ami needy. Donbtlcss you would 
enlist in rny band. Here, take this” — lie 
offered him a pistol ; “rather than do 
that, send a bullet through your head.” 

The fugitive from St Thomas looked 
earnestly in San dor’s face. Then he 
said quietly, almost carelessly, “ Do 
my bidding, and the name of the 
Robber shall no longer be coupled with 
that of Rosa Sandor.” 

“ Arc you mad ? Have I not done 
my utmost? and in every quarter? 
Let them pardon my past offences, and 
they would hear of no new ones. The 
traveller need no longer fear me. 
Have I not offered to compensate to 
the utiriost of my power all those I 
have injured, and to build, out of my 
ill-gotten gains, a place of worship for 
■ that God whose commandments I 
have wilfully broken ? All I ask is to 
be suffered to live amongst my fellow- 
men, and to earn my daily bread by 
the labour of my hands. They would 
never listen to my offers. There is 
ho atonement I. am not willing to 
make to the offended laws of God 


and my country. But they ever 
rejected and drove me forth. And 
thou — wliat wouldst tliou with me V — 
betray me ? Fly, wretch ! Hitherto 
I have shed no blood.” 

“ Henceforward thou shalt shed it, 
and thereby redeem thy crimes. Your 
countiy accepts what the law refused. 
Your country has foes ; go, wash with 
their blood the stain from your name!” 

“Tempt me not !” said the robber 
mournfully. “Ah, were it indeed 
granted me to die a happy and hon- 
ourable death upon the battle- field ! — ” 

“And if lame, instead of death, 
awaited you there? And if, on your 
rot urn thence, the very men who now 
chase you from forest to forest, came 
forth to meet you with laurel crowns 
and joyous acclamations; and if, in- 
stead of “robber,” hero and patriot 
were coupled with your name? ” 

“Stop! befool me not! Oh, I 
could do much ! A strong squadron 
could I bring into the field, composed 
of men who a hundred times have 
looked death fearlessly in the face *, 
men inured to heat and cold, and to 
back a horse for three days and nights 
without dismounting.” 

“ I will go and intercede for 3*011.” 

“But what am I to thee? Who 
art thou V Ami why wouldst tliou 
sci've me V ” 

“ Oh, I have my motives. I am 
011c whom the llaitzen have driven 
from house and home, whose wife 
they have seduced, whose kindred 
they have slain. By flight alone did I 
escape with my life ; and here, in this 
very forest, have I buried my only 
child, polluted and murdered. All 
these things have the Raitzen done to 
me. Now, tell me, if} T ou war against 
them, you will give no quarter? ” 

“ None.” 

“Then trust inc that I will never 
rest until I bring your pardon, on the 
condition that you taker the field 
against the Kaitzen with your whole 
band. And may your happiness on 
earth be measured by the destruction 
you bring upon their accursed race.” 

“ Clear me the path to the battle- 
field, and } r ou shall have a mountain 
of your enemies’ skulls.” 

“ I will do so. By all that is sacred, 
I swear. I11 a fortnight I bring your 
pardon. Where shail we meet ? ” 

“ We ? nowhere. I trust 110 man. 
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Tf you be sincere, come to Fclegyhilz. Tilt late in the evening, they rode on 
There, in the tavern, sits each morn- across the endless heath. No path 
ing a wrinkled old beggar, his grey was there, nor visible landmark ; only 
liair tied up in two knots. lie has but at intervals a patch of unted aspens, 
011c hand — thereby will you know and now and then a hut, whence pro- 
him. Show him this pistol, and he cccded the hoarse bark of dogs, or a 
will conduct you to me. Seek not to sheep-pen vacant until nightfall, 
comped from him the secret of my There were fens overgrown with reeds 
hiding- place, for no tortures could and rushes, and swarming with white 
wring it from his lips. Be not angry, herons; and vast tracts of moor, 
I must be cautious. For sixteen grazed and trampled by every sort of 
years have 1 been hunted like a beast cattle. Now and then, on" the far 
of prey. And now away, and keep to horizon, the travellers caught sight of 
your right to iind the path. An a steeple ; or of a dark mass of wood, 
opposite road is mine .' 7 eoaxed by toil and care from the uu- 

iie set spurs to Ids horse, and gal- grateful. sandy soil, 
loped off through the forest. At last night fell. All around grew 

. . , . . grey, and then black ; hut still the 

The fortnight had not expired old horse-herd kept steadily on his 
when George entered the tavern at way. In the remote distance a red 
LYlegylm/.. glimmer was seen: right and left 

In a dark corner, over a measure of liarnod the. tires of the shepherds, 
wine, sat the grey-haired, one-handed “ Yonder is Rosa Sandor,” said the 
beggar. Betyur, pointing to the distant light: 

George showed the pistol. The 44 there we shall fincl him.” 
beggar rose from his seat, drank off his Another hour brought them to the 
wine, paid the tavern-keeper, and left place. # As they drew near, -the horses 
the house. Not a syllable escaped that stood round the fire neighed 
him. aloud, and the. figures of three men 

The two men stopped before a were visible. Their attitude was one 
wretched hut, at the extremity of the of watchfulness and determination, 
village. The beggar went in, and A peculiar whistle from the lips of 
brought out two powerful black sad- the old Betyar warned them of the 
dle-horscs. He signed to George to approach of friends, 
mount one, whilst lie himself sprang One of the three men at the fire 
upon f he other, as actively as though was the robber chief, Rosa Sandor. 
he were a young man and had both 44 What bring you V ” asked Rosa, 
hands. 44 Your pardon ! 77 cried George ; and, 

Once fairly olT, the old beggar be- springing from his steaming horse, he 
came talkative. These Horses, ho said, handed a sealed packet to his interro- 
were hacks of Rosa Sander’s, good gator. 44 Read and rejoice l”* 
beasts enough ; but the Captain’s The robber turned to the firelight, and 
favourite steed was far finer and bet- unfolded the document, which quivered 
ter, and would let none put its master in his hand as lie read it. One tear 
mount «t, and would gallop for whole and then another fell upon the paper ; 
days together without rest, or food,, or slowly he bout his knees, and turned 
drink. It swam the Thciss thrice his glistening eyes to heaven. 44 My 
running, ami watched its master's Lord and my God ! 77 li£ exclaimed, 
sleep like the most faithful dog, his utterance choked by sobs, 44 for 
neighing when danger approached. sixteen years T have been hunted like 

* Rosa Sandor was loss a highwayman than a cattle-lifter, and pursued his 
vocation in the neighbourhood of Szeged in. 66 lie was never in prison,” srys 
Sehlesinger, 44 but repented his misdemeanours of his own free will, and wrote to the 
magistrates stating that lie would leave their cattle alone, it they would pardou him 
for the past and allow him to pursue the Austrians.” The Hungarian Government 
granted his request, and he did good service, especially against Jellacliicli and the 
Serbs ; and also rcpoatcdlyentered l’cstli and Komorn with despatches, when those, 
places were closely invested by the Austrians. — See Sehlesinger, i. 226-8, for other 
particulars of this Hungarian Robin Hood, who was at the head of a band of three 
hundred men, and was further remarkable by his abstinence from bloodshed. 
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a wild beast, but Thou vouchsafes! to 
me to be once more a man ! ” 

He turned to his companions. “ To 
horse ! ” he tried ; “ let the troop 
assemble.” 

They sprang to their horses, and 
soon upon all sides the signal-whistle 
was heard. In ten minutes, a hun- 
dred and eighty men, well mounted and 
armed, mustered round the fire. 

“ Friends and comrades,” cried 
Samlor, u that which we have so long 
desired has come to pass. We arc no 
longer robbers — our country pardons 
us. It is granted us to atone our* 
crimes by an honourable death. Is 
there one amongst you who does not 
repent his past life, and rejoice to be 
allowed to end it in honour V ” 

“Not one!” was the unanimous 
shout. 

“ Will you fullowme to the battle?” 
“Everywhere ! To death ! ” 

“ Swear it.” 

The vow was brief. tl We joyfully 
swear to shed our blood for our father- 
land ! ” 

“ Add,” said George to Jiosaj “ and 
to give no quarter ! ” 

' XOSTAl.fi I A. 

The soldier is dying of home-sick- 
ness. 

On a sudden an epidemic broke out 
amongst the Hungarian troops sta- 
tioned in foreign lands. 

A mysterious man wandered from 
place to place, visiting the wine-houses 
frequented by the hussars, and joining 
in their conversation. The words he 
spoke, repeated from mouth to mouth, 
spread far and wide amongst tiie 
light-hearted soldiers, whose light- 
heartedness then suddenly loft them. 
The stranger told them of things 
which had happened in their native 
land ; and, when he departed, he left 
behind him printed verses and pro- 
clamations. These the privates took 
to their serjeants to have read to 
them. When they heard them read 
they wept and cursed, and learned by 
. ixoart both verse and prose, from the 
first word to the last, and repeated 
them from morning till night. 

'JThen many took to their beds, and 
neifipyj ate nor drank ; and when the 
dpefors asked what ailed them, they 
pointed to their hearts, and said, 
“ Home! home ! — let us go homo!” 


Many died, and no one could say 
what had killed them. The rough 
uneducated soldiers were pining away 
in home-sickness, like flowers trans- 
planted to a foreign and un genial soil. 

Ail experiment was tried. Some 
of the sick men received leave to go 
home. The next day — they were 
well and hearty. 

It became known that some one 
was at.work secretly innoe.ulating the 
soldiers with this strange malady ; 
but it was impossible to detect the 
person. 

The soldiers ! — oh, not one of them 
would betray him ; and all snares 
were laid in vain. With the nllicers 
he never meddled. The private sol- 
diers were his men. With them he 
i It himself secure from treachery. 
And the seed lie scattered abroad, 
produced an abundant harvest. 

The dejection of the troops became 
daily more striking. The soldiers 
grew wild and intractable. No lon- 
ger, when riding their horses to water, 
did ihey sing, as had been their wont, 
joyous ditties in praise of wine and 
womeu. Their songs wen* now sail 
and strange-sounding; mournful words 
to yet more dismal tunes. They sang 
of their country, of their dear native 
land, and of strife and bloodshed, in 
dirge-like strains ; and the burden of 
every couplet was “ Eljen Magyar /” 
Like the last accents of a dying man 
were the tones they uttered, sinking 
deeper and deeper, and ending in 
pit eo us 1 o 1 1 g- pro 1 r j i ct od c a d e n e os . 

Still are such songs to be. heard in 
Hungary’s forests, and around her vil- 
lages, ; n the silent night-time. Now, 
move than ever, do they sound like 
funeral dirges, and their long sad 
notes like wailings from the gimve. 

In a small Galliciau town was 
quartered a division of hussars— splen- 
did fellows, for whom the heart of 
many a Polish maiden beat quicker 
than its wont. The most beautiful 
woman in all the neighbourhood loved 
the best blade amongst the hussars — 
the Captain. 

Colt u toss Anna K — nsky, the lovely 
Polish widow, had been for six months 
betrothed to the bold hussar ollicer, 
and the. wedding-day was near at 
hand. A single night intervened. Oil 
the eve of the happy day, the bride- 
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groom went to visit liis bride. He 
was a tall slender man, with the 
bloom of youth £till upon his face ; blit 
his high forehead was already bald ; — 
41 Sun and moon together,” as the 
Hungarian proverb says. 

The bride was a fair and delicate 
lady, with abundant black locks, a 
pale nervous countenance, and blue 
eyes of that unusual lustre which one 
finds only in Polish tyiue eyes. At 
sight of her lover, her alabaster cheek 
was overspread with the roses of 
love’s spring-time, and her eyes beam- 
ed like the rising sun. 

The bridegroom would fain have 
appeared cheerful ; but it is hard to 
deceive tin gaze of love, which reads 
the beloved one’s trouble in each fold 
of the brow, in each absent: glance of 
the eye. 'Tenderly she approached 
him. ."■mnothed his forehead’s wrinkles 
with her hand, and ynprinted a kiss 
in their place. Tint again they re- 
turned. 

What ails thee, dearest? How 
i> this v Sad on the eve of our wed- 
ding-day ?” 

I ? Nothing ails me. Put I am 
nnnoyrd at an incident — a casualty — 
which 1 cannot postpone. 'The court- 
martial has condemned a man to 
death. I have just now signed the 
.•cnieuec. 'The man is to be shot to- 
morrow : just on our bridal-day! I 
would it were otherwise!” 

u 'The man is doubtless a criminal V ” 
4i According to military Jaw. He 
has been debauching soldiers from 
their duty — exciting them to desert 
and return home to light the Jserbs. 
Heath is the penalty of his crime.” 

“ And you have signed Mhe sen- 
tence? Arc you not sC Magyar? 
Love you not your native land ?” 

“ I am a soldier before everything. 
I respect the laws.” 

“ impossible ! You, who love so 
well, cannot be devoid of that most 
ennobling kind of love — patriotism.” 

“ 1 can love, but l cannot dream. 
Of the maxims and principles of re- 
volutionists, I understand not a word : 
but thus much I know, revolutions 
never end well. Much blood, little 
honour, eternal remorse.” 

“ Say not eternal remorse, but 
eternal hope. Hope that a tiny* must 
come, which will compensate all suf- 
ferings and sacrifices.’ 

The lair enthusiast, quitted her 


bridegroom’s side, seated herself at 
the piano, and pl.-yed with feverish 
energy the well-known song, 

“ Noch i.st Tulen iiic-lit/tfurloreii ! ” 

her eyes Hashing through tears. Her 
lover approached her, removed her 
hand, which trembled with emotion, 
from the keys of the instrument, and 
kissed it. 

“ Poor Poland ! Well may thy 
daughters weep over thy fate: biit 
alas ! in vain. I was lately in Pestli. 
Passing along a street where a large 
house was building, I noticed amongst 
the labourers a woman, carrying 
stmies to and fro upon her head, for 
tlm use of the masons. Twice — • 
thrice — T passed before her. The 
sweat streamed from her lace; her 
limbs could scarcely support her. Sim 
was no longer young, and the toil 
was seven*. This woman once pos- 
sessed a palace in Warsaw- -far, far 
more magnificent than the home she 
was then helping to build, its por- 
tals were surmounted by it prince's 
coronet ; and* many arc the joyous 
hours 1 have spout beneath its hospi- 
table roof. . . . When, at t lie 

sound of Jhe noonday bell, she seated 
herself at her wretched meal, I ac- 
costed her. For a ’long time she 
would not recognise me ; then she 
turned away her head and wept. The 
other women only laughed at her. I 
ollercd her money ; she thanked me, 
and took very little. She, once the 
mistress of millions, besought me to 
send the remainder to her little 
daughter, whom she had- left »i depen- 
dant on a rich family in a distant 
town. 1 promised to seek out her 
daughter. When I had last seen her 
she w as a lovely child, six years of 
age. Eight years had elapsed, bring- 
ing her4o the verge of womanhood, 
f readied the house. In, answer to 
my inquiries, a girl appeared — not 
that fair and * delicate, beirfg whoso 
sweet countenance still dwelt, in my 
memory, but a rude creature, with 
hard coarse features and wild eyes. 
She did not recognise me, often, 
though she had seen me. I spoke to 
her in Polish ; she understood not a 
w ord. I asked after her mother ; she 
stared vacantly in my face. 

"Truly, the fate of Poland is a terrible 
example of w hat a nation may expect 
from its neighbours w hen it engages 
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in a struggle with one more powerful 
than itself ; aiul woe to the Magyar 
if lie does not profit by the warning !” 

“Ah I it no Magyar who can 
talk thus !” 1 

“Anna! thy first husband fell in 
battle on the morrow of thy wedding 
day. Wouldst thou lose thy second 
bridegroom on its eve ?” 

“ J ? With contrition I avow my 
culpable weakness ; I love you more 
than my country, more than liberty. 
Until to-day, no man ever heard 
these words from a Polish woman. 
/ wish you to sacrifice yourself? Did 
you seek to do so, I should surely 
hold 3 T ou back — which no Polish wife 
ever yet did to her husband. All I 
crave of you is to leave that man liis 
life, whose patriotism was stronger 
than your own. On our bridal eve, 
I ask you for a mail’s life as a wedding - 
gift,” 

“ And a soldier’s honour !” 

“ Punish him otherwise.” 

“ There is but one alternative. The 
man lias instigated mutiny and dcser- 
sertion; the law lias doomed' him to 
death. I must execute the sentence, 
or fly with, him to Hungary. And 
thence, I well know, I should never 
return. In a case like this, the judge 
punishes, or is an accomplice of the 
criminal. In one hand 1 have the 
sword of justice, in the other the ban- 
ner of insurrection. Choose ! which 
shall I raise ? ” 

The sky was scarcely reddened by 
the dawn when the prisoner was led 
forth to execution. Silently, w ithout 
other sound than that of their horses’ 
hoofs, marched the square of hussars. 
In the centre, on an open cart, w as 
the chaplain, a crucifix in his hand; 
and beside him, in a white shirt, bare- 
headed and with fettered hands, the 
culprit, George of St Thomas. 

The sun rose as they reached the 
'appointed place. The plumes of the 
hussars and the grey locks of the con- 
. demised man fluttered in the morning 
> "bjFecze. They took him from the 
cart: six hussars dismounted and un- 
giung their carbines; the remainder 
^formed up. The adjutant unfolded a 
■ paper and read, in a stern and merci- 
less voice, the sentence of death passed 
upon George of>8t Thomas. Accord- 
ing to customary form, a soldier 
stepped up to.tlic adjutant, presented 


him ivith a wand, and thrice implored 
mercy for the condemned man. The 
third time the officer Uroke the wand 
in two, threw it at the criminal’s feet, 
and said in solemn tones, “ God is 
merciful ! ” 

At these words the (loomed man 
raised his head ; his attitude grew more 
erect, his features glowed, lie gazed 
around him in the faces of the assem- 
bled soldiers, then upwards at the 
purple clouds, and spoke in enthu- 
siastic tones. 

“Thank thee, O God!” lie said; 
“ and thanks also to you, comrades, 
for my death. Life has long been a 
burthen to me ; death is welcome. I 
have lost everything — w ife and child, 
house and home ; my country alone 
remained to me, and her I could not 
free. I rejoice to die. Yon, com- 
rades, bless God, that yonder, beyond 
the mountains, )^>u have a mother, a 
beloved bride, a faithful wife, an in- 
fant child, waiting your return. 
Yonder beyond the mountains you 
have your homes, your cottages, your 
families. Pray to God that at your 
last hour you may welcome death as 
joyfully as J, who have nothing left 
upon earth.” He paused, and sank 
upon his knees, as if power had de- 
parted from his limbs. 

The soldiers stood motionless as 
statues. The adjutant waved the 
paper in his hand. Gloomily the six. 
hussars raised their carbines. 

Once more the adjutant raised the 
folded paper, when behold ! a young 
non-commissioncd officer dashed out 
of the ranks, snatched the fatal docu- 
ment from his hand, tore it, and 
threw the fragments at the feet of the 
firing-party. 

Two hundred sabres flashed from 
their scabbards, and, amidst a cloud 
of d ust, two hundred chargers scoured 
across the plain. 

The wedding guests were waiting. 
The bridegroom was there in full uni- 
form, glittering with gold, and the 
beauteous bride in her graceful robe 
of white lace. Yet a moment, and 
she would be bis wedded wife. 

The moment was very long. 

The bridegroom awaited his ad- 
jutant’s return from the execution. 
Until then, he would not approach the 
altar. 

What if, at the very instant the 
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solemn Yes ! paSfccd his lips, there 
reached his ears the rattle of the 
life- destroying volley, which he, the 
thrice happy lover, had commanded ? 

What if, whilst God’s servant im- 
plored Heaven’s blessingonthcirunion, 
the angry spirit of the criminal, in- 
voking vengeance on his judge’s head, 
appeared at the footstool of the Al- 
mighty ? 

Still no adjutant came. 

The bridegroom was uneasy. Yet 
uneasicr grew the bride. 

u Perhaps,” she whispered, u it were 
better to postpone the ceremony.” 

“ Or,” he replied, “ to hasten it.” 

A foreboding of evil oppressed them 
both. 

And still the adjutant came not. 
Two, three hours elapsed beyond the 
appointed time. Noon approached : 
each minute seemed an eternity. 

At last hoofs clattered in the court. 
Hasty steps and jingling spurs were 
heard upon the stairs. All eyes were 
fixed upon the door. ... It opened, 
the adjutant appeared, pale, dusty, 
exhausted, the sweat streaming over 
his face. 

u Remain without !” cried the 
bridegroom. “ You bring a message 
of death -enter not here!” 

“No message of death do l bring,” 
replied the ollieer hoarsely, “ but a 
hundred times worse. The condemned 
man has taken the hussars away with 
him, all, towards the Hungarian 
frontier. A couple of leagues olT 
they released me to make my report I” 
My horse!” shouted the bride- 
groom, hurrying madly to the door. 
Hut he paused at sight of his bride, 
paler than ever and with fler/or in her 
glance. 

Wait hit a moment, dearest 
love !” he said, clasped her to Ids 
breast, kissed her, and threw himself 
on his horse. 

The animal reared beneath him and 
would not leave t-lic court. The rider 
struck the spuraftharply into its flanks. 
Once more lie looked back. There 
she stood, the beloved one, in her 
bridal dress upon the balcony, and 
waved her kerchief. “ You will soon 
be back,” she said. 

She never saw him again. 

. • • $ 

Porward raced the hussars upon 


tlieir mpitl coursers, forward towards 
the blue mountain^ — ever forward. 

Through forest wildernesses, over 
pathless heaths, up hill 4md down — 
ever forwards to the 'distant moun- 
tains. 

Right and left stccplcd cities ap- 
peared and vanished ; the vesper bells 
greeted them as they passed ; loudly 
neighing, their horses swept along, 
swift and ever swifter. 

Amongst them rode the gray- 
licaded man, guiding- them by un- 
trodden paths, over swamp and moor, 
through silent groves of pine, forwards 
to the mountains. 

In the evening twilight they reach 
the banks of a stream. Here and 
there on the distant hills glimmer the 
shepherds’ fires ; beyond those hills 
lies the Magyar’s home, and in their 
valleys this stream takes its rise. 
Here, for the first time, they dis- 
mount, to water their horses in the 
wave whose source is in their native 
land. 

Whilst the horses sup the cool 
stream, their riders strike up that gay 
and genial song, whose every note 
brings memories of home,-*- 

“ I fei J aucli ieli bin <lort gcboren, 

Wo tier Slorn doit struhit." * 

Who ever rode so merrily to death? 

But the vedettes make sudden sign 
that some one comes. 

In the distance a horseman is seen ; 
his steed vies in swiftness with the 
wind, his long plume and laced pelisse- 
stream behind, the gold upon his 
schako glitters in the red sun-rays. 

lk The Captain ! ” is murmured 
around. * m • 

The hussars mount, draw their 
sabres, form line, and when their 
captain appears in their front, they 
otter him the customary salute. 

Breathless with fury and speed, at 
first he cannot speak. ^Motionless 
in front of the line v his sabre quivering 
in his hand, he' is at a loss fbr words* 
to express his indignation. Before- 
lie cau find them, four hussars quit 
the ranks; the youngest — the samo 
who tore up the sentence — raises his 
hand to his scliako, and addresses his 
chief. 

“ Welcome, Captain ! You come 
at the right moment to accompany us 
to Hungary. Short time is there for 


: Ila ! 1 too wji;i yonder born, where.brightly beams the star.” 
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deliberation. Decide quickly.* We 
will seize vour horse’s bridle, and take 
you with us by force. Well do we 
know that you come willingly; but so 
will you avoid 'disgrace, should defeat 
be our lot. You must with us — by 
force. If we succeed, yours the 
glory ; if we fall, the guilt is ours, 
since we compel you. Play your 
part! Defend yourself! Cut one or 
two of 11s from our saddles, the lirst 
who lays hand on your rein — see,' I 
grasp it ! Strike, Captain, and with 
a will.” 

He did as lie said, and seized the 
horse's bridle ; whilst, on the other 
side, an old serjoant laid hand on its 
mane. The horse stirred not. 

The Captain gazed hard at them, 
each in turn ; but he raised not his 
sabre to strike. Behind him his for- 
saken bride, before him the. mountain 
frontier of his native land. On the 
one hand, a heaven of love and happi- 
ness; on the other, glory and his 
country’s cause. Two mighty pas- 
sions striving against each other with 
a giant’s force. The Scree ‘conflict 
went nigh to overpower him : his 
head sank upon his breast. Suddenly 
blared the trumpets in rear of the 
squadron ; at the martial sound his 
eager war- horse bounded beneath him. 
With awakening enthusiasm the 
rider raised his head and waved his 
sabre. 

Forward, then,” he cried, u in 
Cod’s name!” 

And forward he sprang into the 
river, the two hussars by his side ; 
the cloven waters plashing in pearls 
around their heads. * 

Forward, forward to the blue 
mountains ! 

In lengthening column, the hussars 
followed across tlie stream — the horses 
bravely breasting the flood, the bold 
riders singing their wild Magyar 
ditty. But dark and gloomy was 
M their leader’s brow, foi* each step led 
him farther, from happiness and his 
bride. 

^ In the midst of the troop rode 
George of St Thomas, in his hand 
tjie banner of Hungary. His cheek 
glowed, his eye flashed : each step 
brought him nearer to revenge. 

The troubled stream is once more 
stilled, the fir-wood receives the fugi- 


tives, tlieir horses’ tttounp dies away in 
the darkness. Here and there, from 
the distant mountains, the herds- 
man's horn resounds ; on their Hanks 
the shepherd’s fire gleams like a blood- 
red star. 

Forward, forward ! 

Back to thy lair, bloodthirsty 
monster, back and sleep ! 

Let the forest-grass grow over the 
ensanguined plain. 

How much is destroyed, how much 

lias passed away. 

I low many good men, who wore 
here, are here no longer ; and how 
many who remain would grieve but 
little if they, too, were numbered 
with the dead. 

The hero of battles is once more a 
robber and a fugitive. The iron hand 
of the law drives him from land’s cmT 
to land's end. 

In the mad house mopes a captain 
of hussars, and ever repeats,- “Wait 
iujt A momknt!” None there can 
guess the meaning of his words. 

Only George of St Thomas is 
happy. He sleeps in a welcome 
grave, dreaming of sweet renown and 
deep revenge. 

We have suppressed two chapters 
of* this tale, both for want of space, 
and because they arc unpleas:u»lly 
full of horrors. They are chiefly occu • 
pied with the vengeance wreaked by 
George, who is frightfully mutilated iti 
the course of the war, upon the Serbs, 
and especially upon his deadly foe 
Basil ; and include an account of the 
cap' are by assault, and subsequent 
eonflagrat/otr, of the town of St 
Thomas. They arc in no way essen- 
tial to heighten or complete the in- 
terest of those we have given ; and 
V Envoy is as appropriately placed at 
the. end of the third chapter as at the 
close of the fifth. The. plot of the 
whole tale, if such it may be called, 
is quite unimportant; ^ut there is an 
originality and a wild vigour in many 
of the scenes, which justify, in com- 
bination with other German transla- 
tions from the Magyar that have 
lately reached us, an anticipation of 
yet better things from the present, 
genevaiion of Hungarian poets and 
novelists. 
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TIIE MESSAGE OF SETH. 
AN ORIENTAL TRADITION. 
BY 1JKJ.TA. 


I. 

Prostrate upon liis conch of yellow leaves, 
Slow-breathing lay the Father of Mankind ; 

And as the rising sun through doudland weaves 

Its gold, the glowing past returned to mind, 

Days of delight forever left behind, 

In purity’s own robes when garmented, 

Under perennial branches intertwined — 

Where fruits and (lowers hung temptingly oYrhcad, 
Eden’s blue streams lie traced, by bliss ecstatic led. 


ii. 

Before him still, in the far distance seen,* * 

Arose its rampart groves impassable: 

Stem behind giant stem, a barrier screen, 

'Whence even at -noonday midnight shadows fell; 
Vainly his steps had sought to bid farewell 
To scenes so tenderly beloved, although 
Living in sight of Heaven made Earth a Hell; 

For fitful lightnings, on the turf below, • 

Spake of the guardian sword aye flickering to and fro — 

m. 

The fiery sword that, high above the trees, 

Flashed awful threatening? from the angel's hand, 

Who kept the gates and guarded : nigh to these. 

A hopeless exile. Adam loved to stand 
Wistful, or roamed to catch a breeze that fanned 
The ambrosial blooms, and watted perfume thence, 

As ’(were sweet tidings from a distant land 
No more to la 'beheld : for Penitence, 

However dee]) it be, brings back not Innocence. 

. IV. 

Thus had it begh through w eary years, wherein 
The primal curse, working its deadly -wav, 

Had reft his vigour, bade his cheek grow thin, 

Furrow ed his brow', and Tdeached his locks to grey : 

A stricken man, now- Adam prostrate lay 
With sunken eye, and palpitating breath, 

Waning like sunlight from the west away ; * 

■While tearfully, beside that bed of death, . 

Propping his father's head, in tenderness hung Seth. 

v. 

“Seth, dearest Seth,” ’twas thus the father said, 
“Thou know’st — ah ! better 11011c, for thou hast been 
A pillow to this. else forsaken head, 

And made, if love copld make, life’s desert green— 
The dangers I have braved, the ills unseen, 

The weariness and woe, that, round my feet, 
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Lay even as fowleis’ nets ; and how tlic wrath 
Of an offended God, for blossoms sweet 
Strewed briars and thorns along each rugged path : — 
Ydi deem not that this Night no hope of Morning hath. 

VI. 

“ On darkness Dawn will break ; and, as the gloom 
Of something all unfelt before, downweighs 
My spirit, and forth -shadows coming doom, 

Telling me this ma}' be my last of days — 

I call to mind the promise sweet (let praise 
Be ever llis, who frorii Him hath not thrust 
The erring utterly !) again to raise 
The penitential prostrate from the dust, 

And be the help of all who put in Ilim their trust. 

vrr. 

* 

“ Know then, that, day, as sad from Eden's home 
Of primal blessedness my steps were bent 
KelUCtailt, through the weary world to roam, 

And tears were with the morning’s dewdrops blent, 

That ’fcwas even then the Almighty did relent — 

Saying, 4 Though labour, pain, and peril be 
Thy portion, yet a balsam sweet of scent 
For man hath been provided, which shall free 
From death his doom — yea, gain lost Eden back to thee. 

‘ VIII. 

44 Although thy disobedience hath brought down 
The wrath of just ice; and the penalty 
Arc pangs by sickness brought, and misery's frown, 

And toil — and, finally, that thou shall die ; 

Yet will .1 heip in thine extremity. 

in the mid garden, as thou know’st, there grows 

The Tree of Life, and thence shall preeiouslj 7 , 

One day, an oil distil, of power to close 
Sin’s bleeding wounds, and soothe man’s sorrows to repose. 


IX. 

44 That promise hath been since a star of light, 
When stumbled on the inountanis dark my feet ; 
Hath cheered me in the visions of the li’ght, 

And made awaking even to labour sweet ; 

But now I feel the cycle is complete, 

And horror weighs my spirit to the ground. 
Haste to the guarded portals, now ’t is meet, 
And learn if, even for me, may yet be found 
lliat balsam for this else immedicable wound. 


x. 

“Thine errand to the Angel tell, and He 
(Fear not, he knows that edict from the Throne) 

Will guide thy footsteps to the Sacred Tree, 

Which crowns the Garden’s midmost space alone : 

Thy father’s utmost need to him make known ; 

And ere life’s pulsing lamp be wasted quite, 

Bring back this Oil of Mercy ; — haste, be gone ; 

Haste thee, oh haste! for my uncertain sight. 

Fitful, now deems it day, and now is quenched in night.’* 


[Jan. 
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Seth heard ; and like a swift, fond bird he dew, 

By filial love impelled ; yea, lessened dread 
Even of the guardian Fiery Angel knew — 

And through the flowery plains untiring sped — 

And upwards, onwards to the river-head — 

A\ r lierc ? high to heaven, the verdant barriers towered 
Of Eden ; when he sank — o’ercanopied 
With sudden lightning, which around him showered, 
And in its vivid womb the midday sun devoured. 

XII. 

And in his ear and on his heart was poured, 

While there entranced he lay, an answer meet; 

And, gradually, as Thought came back restored, 
Uprising, forth he hied with homeward feet. 

Sw^et to the world’s grey Father, oh how sweet 
Ills coming on the nearest hill-top shone! 

For now' all feebly of his heart the beat 

Kcturned ; and of his voice the laboring tone, 

Meeting the listener’s ear, scarce made its»pnrposc known. 

XIII. 

“ Beloved father !” thus ’twas through his grief 
Impassioned spake the son, 44 it may not bo, 

Alas! that, for thy misery’s relief . 

Wells now the promised balsam from Life's Tree. 

And must I say farewell — yea, part with tin**.? — 

Droop not thus all despairing: breath may fail, 

And days and years and ages onward, flee 

Ere- that day dawn; but Thou its beams shall hail* 

And earth give up Us dead, and Life o'er Death prevail. 

XIV. 

41 Astounding are the visions I have seen : 

The clouds took shapes, and turned them into trees 
And men and mountains ; and the lands between 
Seemed cilice}, dun with crowds; and on the .seas 
Dw’olfc men, in arks careering with the breeze; 

And shepherds drave their flocks along the plain ; 

And generations, smitten with disease, 

Passed to tho.hlust, on w hich tears fell like rain ; 

Vet fathers, in their sons, seemed age grown youth again ! 

xv. 

• 

li And the wide waters rose above the tops 
Of the high hills, and all looked desolate — 

Sea without shore ! Anon appeared the slopes,. 

Glowing with blossoms, and a group elate 
Eying an arch, bright with earth’s future fate, 

In heaven ; and there were w anderings to and fro ; 

And, w hile beneath the multitudes aw ait, 

Tables, by God’s own finger written, show 
The Law by which lie wills the w r orld should w alk below : 

xvr. 

44 And ever passed bcjorc me elomls of change, 

Whose figures rose, and brightened, and declined ; 

And what wc&now familiar straight grew r strange, 
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And, molting into vapours, left behind 
No trace ; ami, as to silence sank the wind, 
.Appeared in heaven a beautiful bright star, 
fe'uder whose beams an Infant lay reclined; 

And all the wheels of nature ceased their jar, 

And choiring angels hymned that Presence frem afar. 

XVII. 

u And then, mctlionght, upon a mountain stood 
'Flic Tree, from which, as shown to thee, should flow 
That Oil of Mercy— but it looked like blood! 

And, to all quarters of the earth below, 

It' streamed, until the desert ceased to know 
Its curse of barrenness; the clouds away 
Passed in their darkness from the noon ; and lo ! 
Even backwards flowed that brightness to this day, 
Ami, Father, showed me thee, encircled by its ray : — 

• 

win 

“.ft showed me thee, from whom mankind had birth, 
And myriads— countless as the sore leaves blown 
From wintry woods — whose places on the earth, 
Even from the burning to the icy zone, 

Were to their sons 1 sons utterly unknown, 
Awakening to a fresh, eternal morn: 

Methiuks 1 list that glad TJosanmilrs tone, 

From shore to shore on all the breezes borne ! 

Then, Father, droop not t hus, as utterly forlorn : 

, XIX. 

“A long, long figure, freaked with sin and strife, 

T^e generations of the world mu>,t know ; 

But surely from that 'Free --the Tree of Life — 

A healing for the. nations yet will How, 

As (Jod furetoid thee.*’ 

“ Freely then I go, 

For steadfast is the Lord his word to keep,' 7 
Said Adam, as his breathing, faint and slow, 

Ceased; and like zephyr living on the deep, 

In hope matured to faith, the First Man fell asleep! 


[Jan. 
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’Twas in a lone sequestered dell, 

* And on a .summer’s eve ; 

The sun’s Inst glances lingering fell, 

As loath the spot to leave : 

Tor never sun more blithely rose 
To light a scene more fair— 

Day never had so sweet a close, 

Ur night a charm so rare. 

And I have climbed the rocky steep 
That cuts the vale in twain, 

And gaze adown the lonely sweep 
That seeks the vale again. 

T gaze on many a stately dome 
Of high imperious name, 

On man v a low and humble home 

l.'ngiorificd by lame : 

but all are wrapt in deep repose. 

And not a sound i> there 
To tell how swift the River Hows 
belwecu the hank- 1 of f are. 

Unmarked, tin* stream of life glides on 
To that laernal Sea, 

When* earthly -on hath never shone. 

Nor aught of earth con he. - 

And thi to me, i- : as a spell 
That i duds me to the night- — 

Tint, haiiter each wild untrodden dell 
hi. Wave.- of mystic light. 

There are who say thi- wondrous world 
Is but the work of chance ; 

Thai earth. like .-omc huge -end], unfurled, 
And wrought its own advance ; 

That -eir-<dt>"- atoms Hindi? grew 
Into a world of light : # • 

That creatures no Creator knew — 

That death’s eternal night ! 

* ) Man, with aspirations high. 

h this the end you crave ? 

Oh Man, with soul that cannot die, 

And perish in the grave-- 

Are all the wonders prophets told 
l»iit wild delusive dreams \ 

And can it he lliat human mould 
Is but the clay it seems \ 


‘Shall love and virtue live oil earth, 

And with the earth decay ? 

Shall faith, and hope, and stainless worth, 
Pass like a dream away i 

feme forth, thou false and subtle sage ! 

Creation read aright ! 

Cast off the gathering mists of age, 

Aud clear thy clouded sight ! 

Throw down, throw down the guilty pen — 
break off the stubborn mask : 

The creed, thou dar'st assert cu.//, 

Its truth of Xntur>. ask 1 

At morn, at noon, or sacred eve, 

< )i» land or on the sea. 

Tin* lightoFt. # swmd thy step may leave 

Shall breathe u Kternity ! v 

Como tread with me this dizzy height. 

Ami, through this waste of air, 

(laze out upon the forms of night— 

What «s thine answer there 4 

• 

The moonlit field* of waving corn, 

That, ripening harvests fill*- 
Toe buhhljngc-priugs where lakes are born 
To man subservient sti^j- - 

AT speak of Ills unbounded love 
Who caused tlmso streams to flow, ■ 
Who fed those fields from founts above. 
And made the harvest grow. 

And where -oeVr the broad moon’s rays. 

In matchless beauty fall, 

They mirror forth to thoughtful gaze 
The Hand that fashioned all.* 

• 

There's not a plant upon the earth, 
There’s not a tree nor flower, 
but hears the stamp ofheavenly birth, 
Tim proof of heavenly power. 

The very leaf on which you tread 

W;m wrought w-itli wondrous hand,— 

A fragment of a^volpme dread 
That speaks to every laud : * 

A hook unchanged from age to age — 

The same since time began : 

For Nature is a living page 
That preaches Cod to man ! 

Chaiu.es Wilton. 
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BRITISH LABOUR AND FOREIGN RECIPROCITY. 


We hear fc great- ileal at the present 
day, not only irom pretended philan- 
thropists, but from well-meaning 
and conscientious people, about the 
“ liights of , Labour.” In fact, the 
term has become so hackneyed that 
very rarely is any popular speech de- 
livered from a hustings, or elsewhere, 
without its occurrence as a marked 
and leading principle, which the 
speaker is determined to uphold. 

But general terms are almost al- 
ways susceptible of wide and contra- 
dictory construction; and when we come 
to analyse this phrase, “ the rights of 
labour,” and to consider the differ- 
ent interpretations which have been 
passed upon it, we are forced to arrive, 
at the conclusion, that very few of 
those who use the words have any 
distinct idea of the meaning which 
they ought to convey. One man 
considers “the rights of labour” as 
identical with the operation -of the 
maxim which exhorts as “to buy in 
the cheapest, and to Fell in the dearest 
market.” Another defines those 
rights to mean, “ a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s labour.” And so the 
term is bandicti about among us, re- 
peated and reiterated, until it lias 
fairly lost the semblance of anything 
like clear significance. 

Meanwhile labour, in this country 
at least, is loudly calling for the re- 
cognition of its rights, whatever 
those rights may be — not for the 
shadow" but the substance; not for 
the name, but for the reality. Labour 
in Ireland is struck down and para- 
lysed — paralysed in its first natural 
function and duty, the production of 
food, although millions of acres, capable 
of yielding large returns of cereal pro- 
duce, are cither unbroken or with- 
drawn from the tillage of the plough. 
Labour in Scotland is becoming daily 
less remunerative ; the northern popu- 
lation is driven to emigrate by thou- 
sands, or to take refuge In the cities 
-and towns already redundantly sup - 
plied. Wages arc decreasing in the 
Lowlands ; the poor-r jjte is multiply- 
ing fast; anti the greatest source of 

The Harmony of Interests , Agricultural , 

Philadelphia. 


our wealth, the iron trade, is in a state 
of lamentable prostration. Labour 
in England, by far the richest country 
of the three, is scarcely better re- 
munerated. In the rural districts, we 
hoar of lowered 'agricultural wages 
and growing discontent ; in the towns, 
we are told of mills closed or put upon 
short time ; and, from the metropolis 
and the larger cities, we have accounts 
ofinisery and destitution which, did they 
reach us from missionaries in a heathen 
land, would fill our souls with horror, 
and our hearts with righteous indigna- 
tion. 

To that call, proceeding from the 
labourers themselves, we cannot and 
we dare not turn a deaf car. We 
must listen to it, appalling as it is ; 
and examine into the cause of it, if we 
wish society to remain as it has been. 
Wc m list alio w no preconceived ideas or 
impressions, generated, perhaps, by 
the delusions of the last few' years, 
or of many years, to stand in our 
way when so frightful a calamity ap- 
proaches as the destitution and de- 
moralisation of the working and pro- 
ducing classes of this mighty empire ; 
for we may as well expect a fabric to 

stand after its foundations have been 
worn away, as suppose that a state 
can exist without the support of those 
wli6 are, in reality, the artificers of 
its whole wealth and produce. 

Would to heaven we could persuade 
men to throw aside, not for a time, 
but for ever, their party notions, and, 
whr t is still more difilcult, their selfish 
interests ; and induce them to look 
this great question broadly and fairly 
in the face ! They will not find it 
treated of in their politico- economical 
treatises — those wretched collections 
of sophisms compiled by the dullest 
and most blear-eyed of mankind, 
which have been accepted in our day 
as monuments of trauscendant wis- 
dom. They will not find the question 
mooted at all in the tomes of their 
conceited statists: but if they step 
beyond that dreary range, and go 
forth into the scenes of busy life, they 
will hear it discussed, always eagerly, 

Manufacturing , and Commercial. Skinner, 
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sometimes ably, sometimes incompe- 
tently, in the workshop, the forge, the 
factory, the cottage, and the mine; 
and they may then form some idea of 
the importance which the working- 
classes attach to that much-abused 
term — u the Rights of Labour.” 

The mere general discussion of such 
a point implies that there is some- 
thing amiss, cither in our social or 
in our commercial and national sys- 
tem. With regard to the first, we 
think there can be no argument.' 
Unless sonic totally new evangel lias 
* been reserved for these latter days, 
Socialism, as it is understood on the 
Continent, and even partially among 
ourselves, is a wild and miserable 
delusion. It has been tried, over 
and over again, under circumstances 
far more favourable for its develop- 
ment than any which are likely’ to 
occur again, and lias invariably 
failed. Nay, the tendency of Liberal- 
ism has been to sweep what modified 
Socialism might exist in a civilised 
community away. Guilds, corpora- 
tions, the chartered privileges of 
burghs, have all vanished, or been 
reduced to shadows, and nothing is 
now permitted to stand between tjie 
employer and the employed. Social- 
ism, through the law, can have no 
existence. It may, indeed, lawfully 
rear and extend itself, if it can, on its 
own simple merits; but, tried by that 
test, it simply resolves itself into a 
new form of labour, liable to compe- 
tition as before, and powerless to 
affect prices, by which labour must 
ever be estimated. 

Our firm and fixed belief .is, that 
what are termed social grievances are 
simply the consequence of *a faulty or 
erroneous commercial and national 
system. Vapid and superficial writers 
have talked a great deal about what 
they are pleased to call the u Laissez- 
faire ' 9 tendencies of modern states- 
men — intending thereby to convey the 
impression that Government is not 
active enough in its regulating and 
modifying functions. According to 
our view, this is a most unfounded 
charge, as against cither tlic Govern- 
ment or the Legislature. We can 
discern no lack of activity— ’no want 
of interference : on the contrary^ we 
arc inclined to complain that changes 
are too common and rapid* This is 
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an evif to which governments, base* 
on the popular representative prin 
ciple, arc peculiarly liable ; and the 
skill and prescience oftlthe moderr 
statesman will be more conspicuously 
shown in restraining than in encou- 
raging the spirit of change. Why 
complain of want of activity, or ol 
culpable negligence, when the fact is 
before us that, during the last few 
ycacs, the wdiole of our commercial 
system has undergone a radical 
change, whicUias affected, more oi 
less, every strarce of lab'onr, every 
branch of industry, every application 
of capital throughout the British 
empire ? We have been the reverse 
of idle, both at home and abroad. 
At home, not one single interest lias 
escaped the ordeal of experiment; 
abroad, we have subjected the colo- 
nies to forefcd* operations, from the 
effects of which it is exceedingly 
doubtful if they can ever rally, at 
least under our tutelary 7 care. 

These alterations and changes were 
no doubt* intended by their ‘devisers 
to be productive of good, blit they 
may in reality hdve been productive 
of evil. It is impossible to foretell 
with certainty the effect of any sweep- 
ing change, even whcu^hc elements 
of calculation appear to be within 
our own control. When they" are* 
beyond it— as must be the case when- 
ever we assume the co-operation of 
foreign independent powers, without 
securing it by treaty — the uncer- 
tainty is still greater. It cannot be 
denied that the late commercial 
changes proceeded upon the assump- 
tion of reciprocity, and that this 
assumption has been proved by expe- 
rience to be utterly wrong. So far, 
then, they have not answered the 
expectations of their framers. Free 
imports may be advantageous or the 
reverse ; but they 7 have at *all events 
failed in producing reciprocity % and in 
converting foreign nations to our insu- 
lar commercial doctrines. If would be, 
to say the least of it, becoming Hi those 
who advocate the maintenance of the 
present system to remember this, and 
to mitigate tlic arrogance of their 
tone; for, undeniably, the most im- 
portant half of their prophecy 7 lias 
fallen to the ground. 

Still it remains to be seen whether, 
iu spite of the absence of the pro- 
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misod reciprocity, we bare derived any general prosperity of the nation ? Those 
material advantage from the change ; operatives work for the foreigner, aud 
and here men will differ according to are fed by the foreigner. Their con- 
their method^, of estimation. Those tributions to the national revenue, 
who are determined, at all hazards, to through the customs’ duties and cx- 
cry up the advantages of Free Trade, cisc, cannot be taken as an equivalent 
will point to a balance-sheet of extend- for their decreased consumption of 
ed exports as a sure index of the pro- British agricultural produce ; yet how 
sperity of the nation. Is it, after all, often is such an instance as this pa- 
a sure index ? The whole amount of raded as a proof of general prosperity I 
our national exports is but an infi- After all, it is, perhaps, the only 
nitcsimal portion of the annual crea- branch of importance which is pros- 
tion of wealth in the country ; it con- poring at the present time. The wool- 
sists of the products^f only a few leu trade has been steady, but not more 
branches of industry, and represents profitable than before. The cotton 
the employment, not of the masses of trade we know to be depressed ; and 
the population, but. merely of a small the iron trade, one of our most valn- 
section. Some of these branches, in- able staples, because the raw materials 
deed the most important of them, do of the coal and ore, as well as the rna- 
not possess the first guarantee for nufactured article, are of British pro- 
stability and endurance. They depend, duction, is at present worse than un- 
for their existence entirety upon the profitable. 

supply of foreign material. But for the We state these things, not as proofs 
cotton-wool of America, the factories of the inefUcacy of Free Trade, but 
of Lancashire would be shut up ; and simply as tending to show that no 
we shall presently have occasion to sound inferences as to the general pro- 
in quire what likelihood there is of an sperity of the country can be drawn 
extended, or even a continued supply, from the fact that exports have in- 
increased exports give us no account creased. The only criterion is, and 
whatever of internal and home con- must be, the condition of the working 
sumption. During the last year, classes. We have already pointed 
with a limited supply of raw mate- out the vast depreciation of la- 
rial, owing to a deficient; crop, we hour, and the want of employment 
have sent away more cotton goods which is visible over the three king- 
than before. What is the natural in- doms ; and we have alluded to the two 
fercnce from that, as to the capabilities most formidable symptoms — pauper- 
of the home consumer ? ism ami extended emigration. How 

Neither is it fair to select any two these unchallenged and admitted facts 
or three branches of industry which arc reconcilable, with the idea of gene- 
may be flourishing, and to parade ral prosperity, it remains for our phi- 
thesea^ an index of the prosperity of losophersto show, 
the whole country." If Free-Trade had To what, then, is this owing? We 

not been productive of advantage to can only attribute it to one cause — ^ 
some classes, it would not have been the total disregard of the interests of 
tolerated so long. We know perfectly the British producer, l’oliticians may 
well, and are prepared to admit, that attempt, as they have heretofore done, 
at this moment some trades are doing to explain away evident and startling 
well ; but then they are thriving at the ex- factson trivial and insufficient, grounds ; 
j penseof the great body % of the community, journalists may affect to sneer at the. 

1 Such, for example, is the linen-trade representations of the sufferers, and 
of Dundee, supported at the present to turn their complaints info derision; 
time by a large demand from abroad economists may offer to prove the fit- 
' for coarse textures, the origin of ness of existing Circumstances, upon 
which demand may be traced to the certain immutable laws of which they 
■X Free-Trade measures. That cheap were the sole . discoverers ; dema- 
provisions, owing to the imports from gogucs may strive to divert attention 
abf&ad, should be a great advantage from the lamentable consequences of 
tO; the operatives engaged in this kind tbcii misdeeds by attacking other in- 
manufacture, will admit of no stitutions ; but the fact of general de- 
#doubt : but how does that affect the pression^ 'd distress remains uncon- 
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troverted and incapable of denial ; and the most important body of British 
so it will remain until tlie national po- producers, and therefore of consumers 
licy is altered. in the home market, wpuld speedily 

It is now precisely twelve months react upon every brandh of industry, 
ago since we drew the attention of we foresaw and foretold ; and the 
the public to the actual state of Brit- result is now before us, evident in 
ish agriculture under the operation of each day’s reiterated talc of distress. 
Free-Trade prices*. We then, and in Notwithstanding all this, we are 
subsequent articles, quoted the deli- assured in certain quarters, that at 

berate opinion of those who favoured every hazard the experiment must 
and carried the repeal of the Corn go -on; that, having once embarked in 
Laws, as to what remunerative prices a career, however dangerous, we must- 
in reality were ; wc called as wit- persevere to <he last ; and that pro- 
nesses the late Sir Robert Feel, Mr tection to native industry is inconsis- 
Wilson, M.P. for Wcstbury, and tent with the genius of a free and 
others — and showed that, according enlightened people, 
to their judgment, not that of Pro- Let us see whether it be so. And, 
tectionists, wheat could not be grown as to judge of this question we must 
with a profit in this country unless it look elsewhere than to Britain, let us 
commanded in the market from 12s. try to discover the extent to which 
to lfis. more per quarter than was at the principles of Free Trade are 
that time the average of England, acknowledged in other lands, where 
We were told in reply, by our anta- freedom, both of sentiment and action, 
onists, that the depression was merely is claimed quite as enthusiastically as 
accidental. Hardly one of them ven- in our own. It is worth while know- 
tured to say that they had anticipated ing how far our opinions on this com- 
such a result, or that such a result mercial 'subject have been responded 
was desirable : on the contrary, the to, not by despotic states, wherein 
farmers of this country were told to the popular voice might be # supprcssed, 
believe that the low prices current, but by the most liberal* and enter- 
were simply the consequences o£ an prising countries, which, we were told, 
exuberant harvest, combined with w a ited only for our cxrffhple to engage 
the first impulse of new importation, in the work of reciprocity, 
and that, from sheer want of ma- Among these we are surely entitled 
tcrial, the latter would speedily sub- to reckon Switzerland and Germany — 
side. At the close of nnothqjr year, including in the latter denomination 
and after another harvest materially that powerful confederacy, the- Zoll- 
ditlering in quality, we find prices verein, which embraces the Hanseatic 
actually lower than they were, at this towns. These are Protectionist — 
time twelvemonths. Nor is this the determined at all hazards to main- 
case with grain alone, but with cattle : tain their doctrinp of fosterifig native 
thus demonstrating how; hopeless is industry, and meeting us, not with 
the couditioy of the British farmer reciprocity, but with augmented cus- 
under the operation of* the present toms’ duties. The following extracts 
law. from the last modifications of the 

That the impending ruin of ?ho general tariff of the Zoll verein may 
agriculturists, who constitute by far be instructive : — 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE GENERAL TARIFF OF THE , ZOJ.LVEREIN. 


lAll’OHT Duties on, 

Old 

Duty. 

New 

Duty. 

Cotton twist, unbleached, per cwt., 

H) 

G 

0 

• 0 

9 

0 

Iron, raw, . . do. 

(* 

>oe 

) 

0 

1 

0 

... pig, rails and raw, east and refined steel, . 

0 

3 

0 

•o 

4 

6 

Linen, viz. — 







Yarn, raw, . per do. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

... bleached or dyed, 

0 

3 

0 

0 

15 

0 

... boiled with ashes, # 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Thread, . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Manufactures, raw, , i . 

... bleached, &c., . 

0 

f> 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

13 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Woollen manufactures,^^ . 

4 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 
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The law which gave a tariff to 
Switzerland on the 30th of June 1819, 
commences by enacting 44 that all the 
articles which' are imported into 
Switzerland, arc, with certain excep- 
tions, specified by the present law, 
submitted to an import duty,” and 
proceeds to impose duties of various 
kinds on all conceivable articles of 
importation. So far from being in 
favour of Free Trade, the Swiss 
nation is distinctly opposed to> it ; 
because, as in Franco* the people 
engaged in those important branches 
of industry are fully alive to their 
interest, and exercise the power they 
possess to render the revenue laws 
subservient to it. 

Next conics France, upon the ex- 
ample of which country, and its reci- 
procal sentiments, Mr Gol>dcn almost 
perilled his case, when he undertook 
his crusade to stir up that enthusiasm 
for free imports which, according to 
his view', lay burning at the heart of 
every people throughout the civilised 
globe. We have reason to know 
that the accounts of lj is reception in 
France, whjcli appeared in many of 
the London journals, were absurdly 
exaggerated ; and that, beyond the 
circle’ of thalf small and despised 
clique of whom M. Bastiat is or 
was the head, it was the reverse of 
flattering, until he arrived at Bor- 
deaux. There, indeed, the wine- 
growers of the Gironde prepared an 
ovation for the statesman who had 
opened — or rather who, It was hoped, 
would open — the ports of England to 
the produce of their generous vintage. 
But when, in answer to one of his 
entertainers, more practical or suspi- 
cious than the rest, the hero of the 
League was compelled to avow his 
opinion that wine was a fair subject 
for taxation, the disheartening an- 
nouncement was made that, if the 
~ wine duties were not 'repealed, Bor- 
deaux did not interest itself at all in 
the question of Free Trade. Nor can 
we at this moment discover a country 
visited by Mr Cobden, whatever may 
be its form of government, that has 
fulfilled those 44 confident expecta- 
tions ” which he announced with 
such singular energy. It cannot be 
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said that democracy has made no pro- 
gress in Europe since 1816. The gallant 
and mighty people of France are now 
in full enjoyment of all the rights 
of man, and have only to indicate 
their will to their representative 
governors, and it is obeyed. Have, 
then, free imports followed in the train 
of liberty? Englishmen are not 
likely soon to forget how the enfran- 
chised people of France first made 
use of their newly acquired power ; 
and, though with steadier and more 
regular action, the great French lie- 
public has held on its protective 
course up to the recent opening of 
its Chamber, heedless alike of the 
lectures of M. Bastiat, or the ex- 
ample of England. Indeed, there 
appears to be a tacit agreement on 
this one subject among all statesmen 
and all parties. Once, it is true, the 
eloquent though unsuccessful voice 
of M. dc Lamartine was heard pro- 
phesying, in mystical phrase, the 
speedy triumph of brotherhood and 
interchange ; but, by some association 
of ideas which we do not pretend to 
understand, the Free-trader of Meu- 
don shortly became chief of that 
government which established the 
communist National "Workshops. Wo 
have waited in vain to hear from 
any statesman of note a criticism 
on the President’s most Protectionist 
Message, or any decided expression 
of dissent; and why is this? Be- 
cause the French people, the small 
proprietors, the peasantry, the work- 
men of Lyons and Mulhauscn, the 
manufacturers 44 of woollen* cloths 
and tissues, of cotton cloths, leather, 
earthen war? ^ glass, aiul objects of 
luxury, have found ready and advan- 
tageous markets'’ under the existing 
system, ami are prepared to defend 
Protection to the last drop of their 
blood. The rulers of such a people 
know, that to deprive their labour of 
Protection is but to inaugurate the 
reign of Communism, to establish 
anarchy, and to insure their own 
immediate downfall. 

So much for the Liberal states of 
Europe. Let us next turn Jo America, 
wherein no corrupt aristocracy sheds 
its baneful influence upon society ; 
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where an nnscctarian and generous 
instruction is given by the State to 
all ; where no standing army is at 
at hand, first to inflame, and then to 
gratify the unwise lust of conquest ; 
whore the people are really the source 
of power, and a free press enlightens 
them as to its proper exercise. There 
surely’, if anywhere, we shall find 
political economic truth enshrined in 
the heart and tariff of the nation, 
and the pestilent heresies of Protec- 
tion given up to the ridicule of a 
wise and discerning community. A 
glance at the present tariff, and 
an examination into the relations 
between 1 the plough, the loom, and 
the anvil,” on the oilier side of the 
Atlantic, may consequently afford 
some, useful information to ns who 
me. now subjected to a policy which 
is sacrificing the first to the two other 
members of that great industrial 
triad. Air Carey, the well-known 
statistical writer of America, has, in 
'/'he Harmony of Interests, supplied 
us with ample materials for con- 
ducting such an inquiry; and we can 
safely recommend his remarkable- 
work to all who wish to investigate 
the causes of the progress and decline 
of industrial communities. 

Governor Pownell in 1709, arguing 
in the House of Commons against 
taxing our North American pro- 
vinces, had the prophetic wisdom to 
foresee "- what some few American 
politicians of the present day, and the 
leaders of our own Manchester school 
do not yet seem rightly to compre- 
hend --that the time must inevitably 
conic when America would cease to 
depend upon English .industry for 
manufactured goods. u They will 
abominate,” said he, addressing him- 
self to the people of England, u *as 
sincerely as now they love v r ou ; and 
if they do, they have within them- 
selves everything requisite to the 
food, raiment, or dwelling of man- 
kind ; they have no need of your 
commerce.” A dim perception of 
this truth has at last impelled the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce — 
the oligarchy by whom the destinies 
of this empire are swayed at the 
present time — to despatch ^ Com- 
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missiouer to India in search of cotton- 
growing districts, whence they may 
obtain certain supplies of the raw 
material, and, we lrflpe, of markets 
for the manufactured products thereof; 
for to us it is evident, that the “model 
republic” is henceforth to be relied on 
for neither the one nor the other. 

Is this a bold or unauthorised asser- 
tion? Let us see. Who lias forgotten 
the prophecies, or rather the confident 
assumption, of that -entire and un- 
limited reciprocity which was to pre- 
vail between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, the moment after the former 
power announced her intention of 
admitting free of import duties the 
produce of the latter? Certainly we 
have nut, though the memories of 
many people in Manchester and the 
adjacent p^vfcs may be more fallacious. 
In common fairness we must allow 
that, so far as argument could be drawn 
from mere hypothesis, the advocates 
of Free Trade were entitled to make 
the most of America . N o qjjier coun- 
try could afford them so plausible a 
plea for reciprocity. Through abso- 
lute necessity, the cottqp manufac- 
turers of Great Britain depended upon 
America* lor their yearly supply of raw 
material. America hitherto had' taken 
a large proportion of our manufactured 
goods- -being content that the cotton, 
before il reached her in a textile fabric, 
should twice cross the waters of the 
Atlantic; and she also was a large 
customer fur our coal, our iron, and 
other commodities. The terms were 
still unequal, at least for endurance. * 
Britain could not do — at least Man- 
chester and its dependencies could not 
— without the supply of cotton wool ; 
but how if America, by rearing fac- 
tories and furnaces, could contrive to 
do without either our calicoes, or our 
coal, or our iron ? For ajong time it 
was supposed that this was impossible 
— that the Americans had not sufficient*- ■ 
capital to embark in manufacturing * 
pursuits — and that nature had denied 
them those plentiful stores of coal and 
iron which are to be found in the Bri- 
tish islands. The following tables, 
brought down to the latest accessible 
dates, will demonstrate the fallacy of 
that idea : — 
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It A liftS OF COTTON WORKED IT IN THE 
N ortlj eri i At an i ifucl ure^ . 

1813-4 4, . , . ;M 7 , 0 »n 

1844-45 . . . 380,000 

lH45-4() . . . 423,000 

1B46-47 . . 4*28,000 

1847-48 . . . ft* 1,000 

] 348-41* , . . 518,000 

The annual production of American coal and iron i 


1821 to 1 829, average tons, 

1830 ...... 

1832 

1834 

1835 to UM1. average, 

1837 ...... 

.1812 

1811 

1 810 

18 J 3 

In the increase here exhibited 
lies the reason why the League- made 
such a desperate, and unfortunately 
successful, effort ' to overthrow the 
whole protective system of* Great 
.Britain ; kT nnd also the reason why 
America refuses reciprocity. The 
Manchester men began to see there 
being no want of shrewdness among 
them when their own individual in- 
terests were * concerned — that their 
game had not only become hazardous 
but must ere long prove desperate. 
They had already many rivals on the 
continent of Kuropc, who were, equally 
with themselves, customers to the 
Americans for cotton wool, and who 
fenced themselves against the intro- 
duction of tin; Manchester fabric by 
hostile tariffs. That, however, was 
nothing in comparison to the appalling 
fact, tli at the very people who found 
the raw material were actually in 
possession of the means of spinning 
it thenpsclvos, and seemed bent on 
doing so by their progress from year 
to year! In vain did our manufac- 
turers ami chambers of commerce try 
"to demonstrate to’ the Yankees that 
they were not only committing a fool- 
ish but a most unnatural action — in 
vain did they assert, as a fundamental 
doctrine of ethics, that Britain ought 
to have the manufacturing monopoly 
of the world ; and as a fundamental 
principle of •economy, that it was far 
more for the advantage of a nation 
which produced the raw material to 
forego its manufacture, than to rear 
up within itself a new and lucrative 


United States. 

•Southern Manufactures. 

. None. 

. None. 

30.000 
. 40,000 

75.000 
. * 1 00,000 

as follows : — 


Coal. 

Iron. 

37,000 

00.000 

142,000 

10.5,000 

318,000 

210,000 

451,000 

210,000 

881,000 

1,1 oy, (U hi 

230,000 

1 ,02 1 ,o00 

380,000 

2,343.000 

7 05,0 00 

3,080,000 

800,000 

branch of industry. 

Their ethics 

their econoni} 7 were 

alike scouted ; 


no wonder, for both propositions were 
repugnant lo common sense, to ascer- 
tained results, and to reason. If it is 
indeed a law of ccononn that a nation 
which produces the raw article ought 
to confine itself to that production, 
and not to undertake the finishing and 
manufacturing process — then, bv the 
sairo reasoning which was attempted 
to be palmed off upon tin 1 . Americans, 
cmr* wool, instead of being made up at 
Leeds or Bradford, should be straight- 
way shipped oir to ISaxony : and the 
product of our iron mines transported 
to Sweden, there, to undergo the ne- 
cessary process of .smelting. It is per - 
haps the slrahgest feature of the age 
in which wo live, that such absolute 
and self-evident nonsense as this 
should not only have been uttered on 
platforms, and received with applause 
by crowds of congregated merchants, 
but have been gravely set forth in our 
public journals as a doctrine of the 
highest value. 

There is, however, no such thing as 
a universal code of political economy. 
The Americans listened and laughed, 
and ran up their factories faster than 
ever, and ransacked the bowels of the 
earth for their inestimable strata of 
minerals, believing with a proper faith 
that they would not have been placed 
there, unless it was intended that man 
should convert them to his use. Our 
cotton manufacturers, being thus situ- 
ated, h; ii m s,qme reason to despond. 
The nation* ! Wat gave them their raw 
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material, and that was also their best 
rust miier lur fabrics, seemed on the 
very point of deserting them in both 
ways. True, a much greater quan- 
tity of cotton than w as ever yet grow n 
might be raised in America, but then 


the demand, thong great in itself, has 
limits; and an unusually large crop 
has the effect of extinguishing profit 
to the grower. Xhis*will be better 
understood by the American estimate 
of the value of crop* : — 
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The estimate for the latter year, 
says Mr Carey, was that made at 
New Orleans before the. occurrence of 
the frosts and freshets, which, w r e pre- 
sume, raised the price of cotton wool. 
We sec, however, from this, that the 
small yield of 1817 was infinitely 
.more profitable to the grower than 
the large yield of and this will 

explain the reason why the culture of 
i<>t ion cannot be indefinitely ex- 
tended. li therefore became neces- 
sary, at all hazards, if cotton-spinning 
in Britain was to be maintained in its 
former palmy state, that some further 
concession should be made to America, 
|m bribe, her, muco she could not be 
force* l h» abstain from the encourage- 
ment of her ow n manufaet lives. 

That bribe was the removal of the 
import duties on grain and provisions 
to t.lrcat Britain. Lei the secret 
iusf igalors of the. movement —the men 
w ho organis'd t he machinery of the 

League di -guise the fact as they 

may. that, and that alone, was tlu_* 
actual came of our lowered tariff’s 
ami the ultimate repeal of the corn- 
laws. The Manchester, (’hamber 
Imped most vainly, as itmow appears 
- --that, by giving a new stimulus to 
agriculture in America, at the ex- 
pense of the vast body of British 
producers, they could at least ward 
olf tin* evil day when the American 
manufacturer should be able to an- 
nihilate their trade, by depriving them 
of the enormous profits which they 
realised on the conversion of the raw 
material into yarn. What these pro- 
tits were will appear from the fact 
that the. price of cotton wool at Liver- 
pool, in LS.t:} t, was Od., whilst twist 
was si lling at 10Jd. : and that in 
LS I t o, the price of wool/ having 
fallen to Jd., the maj^gy value of 
twist was 1 1 Jd„ JUHf^rTthe prices, 


as fixed in England, have regulated 
those of the world. 

That the late Sir Robert Teel, him- 
self a scion of the cotton interest, 
should have boon swayed by such 
considerations, is not, perhaps, re- 
markable ; but that any portion of the 
landed gentry, of the producers for 
the home ihavket, the labourers "and 
the mechanics of Great Britain, should 
have allowed themselves to be de- 
ceived. bv the idea, that diminished or 
depreciated production could possibly 
tend either f,o their indivifluul or to 
the national advantage, will hereafter 
be matter of marvel. We who know 
the amount of artifice and misrepre- 
sentation which was used, and who 
never can forget the £fiiliy haste with 
which the disastrous measure was 
hurried through both Houses of Par- 
liament. without giving to the nation 
an opportunity of expressing its deli- 
berate opinion, feel, and have felt, 
!es> surprise than sorrow at the event. 
With British feeling, however, we 
have at present nothing to do; our 
object is to tract; the effect which our 
relaxation has exercised upon Ameri- 
can policy. 

The American tariff of IS Iff, de- 
nounced by the Protectionists of the 
States as injurious to home Interests, 
and supported by the. Free-Trade 
party, imposes, among" others, the 


following dutivs 
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Flax, 

Duty per 
Centum. 

15 

Flour ami meal, 

*20 

<Jrain, \ 

20 

Iron, 

30 

Lead, 

20 

Leather, 

20 

Provisions, . 

20 

Soap, 

30 

Spirits, 

100 

Sugar, 

30 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, 

30 

manufactured. 

40 

Wool, 

30 


These duties are somewhat lower, 
though not materially so, than the for- 
mer tariff of 18J2 ; but they certainly 
oiler no inconsiderable amount of 
protection to home industry and pro- 
duce. Wo have already seen the 
progress which has been made by the 
American cotton manufacturers, iron- 
masters, and miners ; and it is now 
quite evident that, unless that progress 
is checked — which it only can be by 
the will of the Americans — our exports 
to that quarter must naturally decline. 
This is lit d our anticipation merely ; 
it has been expressed openly and 
anxiously in the columns of the Free- 
Trade journals. In the iron districts 
of Scotland and Staffordshire, the 
apprehension That henceforward the 
American market will be generally 
closed against them, is, we know', 
very prevalent *, and the following 
extract from the report of the Morn - 
ing Chronicle , (April 11, 1850,) on the 
condition and prospects of the iron 
trade in the spring of 1850, applies 
exactly to the opening of 1851 : — 
tc The present state of our commercial 
negotiations with the United States, par- 
ticularly in relation to the exportation of 
iron from this country, promises greatly 
to aggravate existing evils. It is feared 
by many largely interested in the iron 
manufacture of this neighbourhood, that 
ihe efforts of Sir Henry Bulvver at Wash- 
ington to obtaiu a modification of the 
American tariff, with respect more espe- 
cially to the- importation of iron, will 
prove abortive for some lime to come. 
Our exports of iron from South Stafford- 
shire are said to be already considerably 
reduced ; and should our Transatlantic 
friends continue, as they threaten, their 
restrictive commercial policy, business in 
these important manufacturing districts 
must of necessity he still more limited 
than it is at the present moment.” 

What the prospects are of future 


relaxation may be gathered from the 
following extract from the message of 
President Fillmore to Congress, which 
has reached us whilst writing this 
article. W r e observe that the Times 
is bitterly chagrined to lind that the 
President “has stated and commended 
the false doctrine of Protection.” W r as 
it to be expected that ho would have 
done otherwise, seeing that the vast 
majority of the American public are 
thoroughly imbued with the same 
doctrines, however false and heretical 
they may appear in the eyes of Man- 
chester ? 

“ All experience has demonstrated the 
wisdom and policy of raising a large por- 
tion of revenue for the support of < Jovcrn- 
ment from duties on good* imported. 
The power to lay those duties is unques- 
tionable, and its chief object, of course, is 
to replenish the Treasury. But if, in 
doing this, an incidental advantage may 
be gained by encouraging the industry of 
our own fit i/ens, it is our duty to avail 
ourselves of that advantage. 

“ A duty laid upon an article winch 
cannot he produced in this country, such 
as tea or coffee-- adds to the cost of the 
article, and is chiefly or wholly paid by 
the consumers. But a duty laid upon an 
article which may be produced here 
.stimulates the skill and industry of our 
own country to produce the same article, 
which is brought into the market in com- 
petition with the foreign article, and the 
importer is thus compelled to reduce his 
price to that at which the domestic article 
can he sold, thereby throwing a part of 
the duty upon the producer of the foreign 
article. The continuance of this process 
creates the skill, and invites the capital, 
which f.ially enable us to produce the ar- 
ticle much t hc.iper than it could have been 
procured from, abroad, thereby benefiting 
botli the producer and the consumer at 
home. The consequence of this is, that 
the artisan and the agriculturist are 
brought together ; each affords a ready 
market for the produce of the other, the 
whole country becomes prosperous, and 
the ability to produce every necessary of 
life renders us independent in war as well 
as in peace. 

“ A high tariff can never be permanent. 
It will cause dissatisfaction and will be 
changed. It excludes competition, and 
thereby invites the investment of capital 
in manufactures to such excess, that when 
changed it brings distress, bankruptcy, 
and ruiupipou all who have been misled 
by its fiq \V,*s protection. What the 
manufactured . tf-s is uniformity and 
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permanency, that he may feel a confidence 
Unit he is not to he ruined by sudden 
changes. But, to make a tariff uniform 
and permanent, it is not only necessary 
that the law should not he altered, hut 
that the duty should not fluctuate. To 
effect this, all duties should be specific, 
wherever the nature of the article is such 
as to admit of it. Ad valorem duties 
fluctuate with the price, and offer strong 
temptations to fraud and perjury. 

“ Specific duties, on the contrary, are 
equal and uniform in all ports and at all 
times, and offer a strong inducement to 
the importer to bring the best article, as he 
nays no more duty upon that than upon one 
of inferior quality. 1 therefore strongly 
recommend a modification of the present 
tariff, which has prostrated some of our 
most important and necessary manufac- 
tures, :uid that specific duties be imposed 
sufficient to raise the requisite revenue, 
making such discrimination in favour of 
the industrial pursuits of our country ua 
to encourage home production without 
excluding foreign competition, it is also 
important that ail unfortunate provision 

in t lie present tariff, which imposes a much 
higher duty upon the raw material that 
outers into our manufactures than upon 
the manufactured article, should be re- 
medied/’ 

So that America, the great demo- 
cratic state on which wo relied* for 
reciprocity, is going ahead, not, as 
r»ur I’roe-Traders foretold, in their 
direction, but precisely on the. opposite 
tack. 

What is there wonderful in this? 
Was it likely that a country, possess- 
ing within itself the raw material in 
abundance, and, so far as cotton was 
concerned, having a virtual monopoly 
of its growth, should for ever refuse 
to avail itself of its nnljiral advan- 
tages, and to stimulate agriculture by 
giving it that enormous increment of 
consumption which must arise fiwm 
the establishment of domestic manu- 
factures ? Does not common sense 
show us that, the nearer the point of 
exchange can be brought to the ex- 
changing parties, the more advan- 
tageous and profitable to both parties 
must that interchange necessarily 
become? Unquestionably it is for the 
interest of the American planter to 
have the manufactory brought as 
close as possible to his plantation, 
seeing that thereby lie wouh/ avoid 
the enormous charges whhjjMe bears 
at present, bot h in lau JTOBnage and 
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freightage — charges which, of them- 
selves, go a great way towards the 
annihilation of his profit. Add to 
this that those, charge?? on the raw 
material necessarily enhance the price 
of the fabric when converted by 
British machinery, and again trans- 
ported to America, and it must be- 
come evident to every one how largely 
the American planter -is interested in 
the foundation and success of Ameri- 
can manufactures. .The interest of 
the agriculturist is ' equally great. 
For him a steady market at his own 
door, such as extended manufactures 
alone can give, is the readiest and 
most certain source of wealth and 
prosperity. What he wants is regu- 
lar consumption, and the nearer the 
customers can be found, t lie greater 
will be the demand, and the more pro- 
fitable. the *if|>ply. • 

We need not, however, argue a 
matter which has bgen already settled 
on tlie other side of kite Atlantic. It 
.suffices* us to know that, in all human 
probability, America will •persevere 
as she has Begun, taking every ad- 
vautagtPK’hich •we are foolish enough 
to give her, and yet adhering to her 
system of protecting domestic labour, 
and of riveting more# closely than 
before all branches of industry by the 
bonds of mutual interest. JSucli clear, 
distinct, and philosophic principles as 
are enuneiated by a late American 
writer make us blush for the confused, 
r.bMird, and contradictory • jargon 
which of late years has been proffered 
to the world, with so much parade, 
as the infallible dicta of British poli- 
tical economy. * 

u A great error exists in the impression 
now very commonly entertained in regard 
to national division of labour, and which 
owes its origin to the English school of 
political economists, whose systeril is 
throughout based upon the idea of making 
England ‘the workshop of the world/ 
than which nothing could be less natural. 
By that school it is taught that some 
nations are fitted for manufactures and 
others for the labours of agriculture; and 
that the latter are largely benefited by 
being compelled to employ themselves in 
the one pursuit, making all their cxr- 
changes at a distance, thus contributing 
their share to the maintenance of the 
system of " ships, colonies, and commerce/ 
The whole basis of their system is con- 
version and exchange, aud not production, 
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yet neither makes any addition to the 
amount of things to be exchanged. I t is 
the great boast of tlieir system that the 
exchangers aiv* so numerous and the pro- 
ducers so few f and the more rapid the 
increase in the proportion which the 
former bear to the latter, the more rapid 
is supposed to be the advance towards 
perfect prosperity. Converters and ex- 
changers, however, must live, and they 
must live out of the labour of others; and 
if three, five, or ten persons are to live 
on the product of -one, it must follow that 
all will obtain but a « inn 11 allowance of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, as is 
seen to be the case. The agricultural 
labourer of England often receives but 
eight shillings a -week, being the price of 
a bushel and a half of wheat. 

“'Were it asserted that sonic nations 
were lilted to be growers of wheat and 
others grinders of it, or that some were 
fitted for cutting down trees, and others 
for '.sawing them into luiubei, it would he 
regarded as the height of absurdity, yet 
it would not be more absurd than that 
which is daily inverted in regard to the 
conversion of cotton into (doth, and im- 
plicitly believed by tens of thousands 
even of our countrymen. The loom is ms 
appropriate ami necessary an 4fe<l to the 
labours of the planter as is the grist-mili 
to those of 'the farmer. The furnace is 
as necessary and as appropriate 1 an aid to 
the labours of froth planter and fanner as 
is the saw-mill; and those who are com- 
pelled to dispense with the proximity of 
the producer of iron labour are subjected 
to as much disadvantage as are those who 
are unable to obtain the aid of the saw- 
mill and the miller. The loom and the 
anvil are, like the plough and the har- 
row, but small machines. naturally attract- 
ed by the great machine, the earth; and 
when so attracted all work together in har- 
mony, and men become rich, and prosper- 
ous, and happy. When, on the contrary, 
from any disturbing cause, the attraction 
is in the opposite direction, and the small 
machines are enabled to compel the pro- 
ducts of the great machine to follow 
them, the laud invariably becomes poor, 
and men become poor and miserable, as 
is the case with Ireland/’ 

In short, the American .system is, 
to stimulate production by creating a 
ready market at home, and, as the 
best means of creating that market, 
to encourage the conversion of the 
raw material within the Inked 
States, by laying on a protective duty- 
on articles of foreign manufacture . 
The British system now is, to dis- 
courage home .production, and to 
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sacrifice everything for the desperate 
chance of maintaining an unnatural 
and fortuitous monopoly of conver- 
sion, not of our own raw material 
only, 'but of that of other countries. 
In the attempt to secure this exceed - 
ingly precarious advantage — which, be 
it remembered, does not conduce to 
the prosperity' of the great majority 
of the nation — our rulers and politi- 
cians have deliberately resolved that 
agriculture shall be rendered unpro- 
fitable; and that the bulk of our ar- 
tisans, who can look to the home 
market only, shall henceforward be 
left unprotected from the competition 
of the whole world. It needs little 
sagacity to predict which system is. 
based upon sound principles ; or 
which, being so based, must ultimate- 
ly prevail. Our economists never 
seem to regard the bod} of British 
producers (who, as a class, are very 
slightly interested in the. matter of 
exports) in the light of important- 
eon. sinners. If they did *o, they could 
not, unless smitten by judicial blind- 
ness, fail to perceive that, by crippling 
their means, and displacing their 
labour, they are in cHect ruining the 
home market, upon which, notorious - 
y, two- thirds oven of the converters 
depend. The stability of every' --tau 
must depend upon its production, not. 
upon its powers of conversion. 'The 
one is real and permanent, the othci 
liable to be disturbed and annihilated 
by many external causes. A country 
which produces largely, even though 
if may not have within it Use means 
of adequate conversion, is always in 
a heal thy, st: % itc. Not only the power, 
but the actual source of wealth is 
there ; and, as years roll on, and 
capital accumulates, the subsidiary 
pioecss of conversion becomes more 
and more developed, not to the injury 
of the producer — but to his great and 
even incalculable advantage. 

The natural power of the production 
of (ireat Britain, as compared with 
other states, is not very high. Its 
insular position, and the variableness 
of its climate, renders the quality of 
our harvests uncertain ; but that un- 
certainty is perhaps compensated, on 
the a erage, by our superior agricul- 
ture, and the vast pains, labour, and 
capital'^ fe’gli have been expended on 
the tillage ;i <;>- in mi- <)ur meadows, 
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downs, and liill pastures have, how- 
ever, been most valuable to us in fur- 
nishing a better quality of wool thau 
ran elsewhere be. obtained in Europe 
- an advantage which our forefathers 
perceived and wisely availed them- 
selves of— for, as early as the reign of 
Edward 111., manufacturers from 
Hainault were brought into this 
country by the advice of Queen Phi- 
lippa, and laid the foundation of the 
most prosperous, healthy, and legiti- 
mate trade which we possess. Ever 
since, the. woollen manufacture has 
been inseparably connected with the 
interests of the Hritish soil. Few 
luxuries, or even such articles of 
luxury as an* now considered neces- 
sarie>, can be grown in Great Britain. 
For wine our climate is unsuited ; but 
f here is nothing whatever to prevent 
us — except a system which calls it - 
-elf, though it is not, Free Trade - - 
from growing the coarser kinds* of 
tobacco, and from establishing manu- 
factories of sugar from beet- root. 
Oar stock of minerals is great: - al - 
most inexhaustible— anti to this lacr 
we must look Ibr onr singular pre- 
eminence during so many \oars in 
F.oropi*. Our unlimited supply* of 
enal and iron gave us an advantage 
which no other European nation pos- 
sessed -it wui, in fart, virtually a 
monopoly and upon that we built 
our claim I o become tin* workshop of 
the world. Nor was the claim in any 
degree, a preposterous one.. That 
singular monopoly of fniucrals — for 
such it seemed- -gave us the actual 
power, if jmlirmu.dy used, of control- 
ling the pruce-K of conver.*iow, not only 
hen*, but elsewhere throughout t I k? 
globe, Maauai labour, it mattered 
not what was the distance, liad no 
chance at fill against the triumphs* of 
machinery ; and hence our commerce 
extended itself far and wide, to sav- 
age as well as civilised nations, and 
our arms were used to force a market 
where it could not otherwise be ob- 
tained. This, if not our strength, 
was undoubtedly the cause, of our 
supremacy, and even of our extended 
colonisation ; and as we obtained com- 
mand of a raw material .of foreign 
grow th, so did we adapt our nJnchin - 
cry to convert it into fabrics/ 'or the 
world. -k 

It is by no mUmm t matter 


to recur to certain 1 articulars in our 
commercial and manufacturinghistory. 
We found the East Indiqp in the pos- 
session of a considerable manufacture 
of cotton, the producer and the con- 
verter being llicre reciprocally depen- 
dant. 7 'hat wo have stopped, the 
object being to compel the i 1 indostanee 
to receive his clothing direct from 
Manchester. And we have succeeded 
so far that, last year, our exports to 
JUn dost tut were so great, that, by 
lumping them in the general account, 
onr statists were able to furni.-h what 
appeared to many a convincing argu- 
ment in favour of Free Trade, though 
in reality it had nothing to do with 
that question. Hut at what cost have 
these operations been made on India V 
Simply at this, that, whilst destroying 
the native manufacture, we have ^Iso 
curtailed tl*o production of the raw 
material. Of the rapid diminution in 
its amount let the. "following figure!?, 
tell : — • / 

mror.T » -ottoy t u.iai r\oj.\ r.^i:vnr..\\n. 
i { i * . . U!:,ooo.,noo ll»s. 

!;;!■> . * . .’iihtmn.DOn — 

inti.; . . . i*no<hm)u - 

lint l'ffw m ale rial wo must have, 
else onr machinery is dt no use. We 
have had >o long a monopoly of cot lou- 
spiimiug that we have accustomed 
ourselves, spite, of nature. and spite of 
fact, to believe that our whole destiny 
was that of cotton-spinning. We 
ignore all lii-tory in favour of that 
particular shrub ; and, pinning oiu* 
faith l<> export tables- -concocted by 
the weakest ami mo-t contemptible 
of charlatans — we make no hesita- 
tion in avowing that the prosperity 
ami destiny of Great liritaiu is indis- 
solubly entwined with our mono- 
poly of cotton twist! That would 
he simply laughable, if we'ITml not 
absolutely legislated .onj r anil com- 
mitted ourselvTs *o that theory. We 
stand just, now, in the face both 
of Europe and America — \ve know 
not whether we ought to exclude the 
other quarters of the globe — in tho 
most ridiculous possible position. 
Our economists are permitted to 
say to them — “ Send us your raw 
material, and we shall be proud and 
happv to work it up for you. Don’t 
be at tin*, pains or the cost of rearing 
manufactories for yourselves. That 
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Mould entail upon you, not only a 
great deal of trouble, but a vast 
expenditure of capital, which you 
had much better lay out in improv- 
ing your extra soil, and in bringing 
it to good cultivation. We can 
promise you a ready market here. 
Our proprietors and farmers are un- 
questionably heavily burdened by 
taxation, but they must submit to 
the popular will ; or, if they choose 
to dissent, tkey may sell oil* their 
stock and emigrate to your country, 
where doubtless they will prove valu- 
able acquisitions. You, we are well 
aware, are able to provide us with 
food cheaper than they can do it ; 
and cheapness is all we look to. We 
shall even do more for you. AY r e agree 
to admit to our market, at merely 
nominal duties, all vour small articles 
<>f‘ manufacture. You may undersell 
and annihilate, if you can, our glovers, 
hut tors, shoemakers, glass-blowers, 
and liftv others-— only do n-jt interfere 
with the larger branches, and, above 
all, do nut touch our, monopoly of 
cotton.” 

it is now' obvious, and we believe 
generally acknowledged by those* who 
have most practical knowledge, of 
the subject, ' that the monopoly is 
broken up. America is seriously 
addressing herself to tins task of 
applying her lately discovered stores 
of coal and iron to practical use ; and, 
as we shall presently have occasion 
to show, she has no need to train 
workmen for that purpose, since, the 
great emigration from this country 
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supplies her with pracifiscd hands. 
That her rivalry will be of the most 
formidable description there can hr 
no matter of doubt, for she will 
still be able to retain command ol 
the raw material, and, retaining 
that, to regulate the price of cotton 
and cotton goods at Mew Orleans, 
instead of permitting Liverpool 01 
Manchester to dictate authoritatively 
to the world. Whether the Man- 
chester Chamber, finding their last 
move utterly abortive in securing 
monopoly, may succeed in rearing 
ii]) plantations of cotton elsewhere 
than in America, is a point upon 
which we cannot speak with any 
degree of certainty. That they an 
alarmed, and deeply alarmed, at tin 
prospect before them is evident, not 
only from the representations made 
in Parliament, and the desponding 
tone of their organs, but from the 
experiments which they have insti- 
tuted for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether some other vegetable pro- 
duct may not. be used as a substitute 
for cotton. Lvi-n if they wore suc- 
cessful in one or other, or in both ol 
their inquiries, it seems clear to us 
tint they never can hope to regain 
their former ascendency. They must 
be exposed to the competition not 
only of America, but. of the Con- 
federation of the Zollvemn, which 
now' receives from the l nited Slates 
a large and increasing supply of raw' 
material. The following table will 
show the extreme rapidity in the 
growth, of that consumption : 
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Haw cotton, quintals, exported! j - 0 

from America to the Zollvercin, \ t> ~ yJ 

Although it never can be agreeable 
to know' that any important branch of 
trade in this country Is retrograding 
or falling into decay, we cannot affect 
to feel much sympathy with the cotton 
manufacturers, and that for several 
reasons. In the first place, their trade 
was a factitious one, not founded upon 
or tending in any degree to promote 
the real production of Great Britain, 
but avowedly rendering us dependant 
to a dangerous degree upon foreign 
supplies. Secondly, there can be no 
doubt that our demand for the raw 
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material has had the effect of perpetu- 
ating slavery in the southern states of 
America. And, lastly, we cannot forget 
that we owe all our present diflicultics 
to the machinations of men connected 
with the cotton manufacture. The 
doctrine that the strength of Britain 
lay in its powers of conversion, not in 
Its powers of production, originated 
with them ; and in their selfish eager- 
ness <J o maintain a monopoly, even 
then Pi a precarious position, they 
made i? &r‘ r uple of sacrificing every 
interest ^w'yctl 1 in 1 their way. 
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Our readoFs cannot fail to re- 
collect the arguments which were 
employed by the champions and lead- 
ers of the League. America, whether 
as an example or an ally, was never 
out of their months. We were to 
spin for America, weave for America, 
do everything in short for her which 
the power of machinery could achieve. 
America, on the other hand, was to 
forego all idea of interfering with our 
industrial pursuits, in the way of en- 
couraging her own children to become 
manufacturing rivals, and was to 
apply herself solely to the production 
of raw material, cotton, corn and pro- 
visions, wherewith the whole of ns 
were to be fed. Our statesmen acted 
on this faith, assured us that we had 
but to show the example, and recipro- 
city must immediately be established, 
and opened the British ports without 
any condition whatever. The con- 
sequence was an influx of coni and 
provisions far greater than they ex- 
pected, which at once annihilated 
agricultural profits in Great Britain, 
and is rapidly annihilating agriculture 
ii self in Ireland. We were told to 
take comfort, because the very amount 
of the importations showed that it 
could not be continued ; and vet it* is 
continued up to the present day, and 
prices remain at a point which, even 
according to the estimate of the. Tree- 
traders, is not only unremunerative, 
but so injurious to the grower that he. 
must lose by the process of cultivation. 
The actual labourer w:jls the last 
sullerer, but he is suffering now’, and 
hi:- futuie. prospects are most miserable 
and revolting. The smaller branches 
of manufacture, and the inulutndcs of 
artisans employed in these, have felt 
grievously the effect of lowered tariffs, 
and, even still more, the competition 
which has been engendered by the 
amount of displaced labour. Our 
large towns are the natural receptacles 
for those who have been driven from 
the villages, on account of sheer lack 
of employment ; and ever and anon 
philanthropists are made to shudder 
by the tales of woe, and want, and 
fearful deprivation, which arc forced 
upon the public ear. And yet few' of 
them appear to have traced the <^I1 to 
its source, which lies simply m\ the 
legislative disco u ra gem en t aC ^od no- 
tion, for the^sal ce of e of con- 


version 'which can offer no means 
adequate to the wants and numbers 
of the competing population. 

Our exports, when wjrj'deduet the 
value of tin* raw' material, constitute 
in reality an insignificant item in the 
account of our annual creation of 
wealth. The greatness and prosperity 
of Britain never did, and never will, 
depend upon the amount of her 
foreign trade, though that is now re- 
garded by ou r st a t is t ical^q uack -doc t ors 
as the sole criterion. W'hat we must 
depend upon is the home trade, and that 
can only be prosperous by maintaining 
the value of production. For how* 
else, save from production, are the 
labouring population, or indeed any 
of us, high or Jow, rich or poor, as 
w'o may call ourselves, to be main- 
tained? All of us derive our subsis- 
tence from *tlto earth, ii\| beyond 
what is reaped or redeemed from its 
bosom we L*ut; ligt hi ug. If, for 
exiimple^thrffo is no Market for iron, 
the iiirnjTSft will be blown out, and 
the ores Je ft unworked; if there is no 
market for agricultural produce — that 

is. a reinuncrat*nce market the fields 

will hr left unfilled. \Wiat, then, 
becomes ^»f the converters V - for 
w hom do they work V.-*-or how do 
they acquire the wherewithal to pur- 
chase the food which the foreigner 
may chance to send them? Let 
Ireland answ er. That unhappy island 
is at this moment pining the last 
penalties of Tree Trade, it -stands 
before us as a beacon and wafning of 
what W£. must expect, aijd cannot 
avoid.,* If we continue to discourage 
production, in tile insane hope of 
thereby stimulating conversion; and 
perhaps we cannot do better than 
quote an American opinion as to the 
cause of its wretchedness and ruin — 

‘‘ With this vast increase in tig-- impor- 
tation from abroad lias coiiKvfhe ruin of 
the people of I reland.' Hey* rived of 
maiuifaetureSmiu commerce, hdr people 
ivere driven to live by agriculture alone, 
and she was enabled to drag on, a miser- 
able existence, so long as her neighbour 
was content to make some compensation 
for (lie loss of labour, by paying her for 
her products higher prices than those at 
which they might .have been elsewhere 
purchased. With the repeal of the torn 
Laws that resource has failed; and the 
result is if state of poverty, wretched- 
ness, and famine, that has compelled tho 
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establishment of a .system which obliges 

the landowner to maintain the people, 
whether they work or not; and thus is 
one of the conditions of slavery re-estab- 
lished in that^unhappy country. From 
being a groat exporter of food, she has 
now become a largo importer. The 
great market for Indian corn is Ireland 
— a country in which the production of 
food is almost the sole occupation of the 
people.* The value of labour in food, 
throughout a population of eight millions, 
is thus rapidly decreasing.” 

To every word of this we subscribe, 
and we beg to say, further, that this is 
not the only instance. A large portion 
of Scotland has been absolutely 
pauperised by Free Trade. The 
condition of the western Highlands 
and Islands is most appalling ; and 
unless Ministers and members of 
Parham err i, are prepared to do their 
duty to the children ff the soil, they 
are utterly and % exeer?r\\ly unworthy 
of the trust w&igh has bei^\ committed 
to their charge. It is wiwa feeling 
nearly akin to loathing that ?iye peruse 
accounts of Brobdiguag glass-houses, 
and sham exhibitions of the industry 
of nations*, reared at an enormous 
cost, when wc know that, the men 
who ought to.be the producers of our 
national wealth-— and who might be 
so, were they not made the victims 
of* a heartless and senseless system — 
are being driven in hundreds from 
their hearths and homes, and cast 
upon the wide world, without a roof 
to shelter them, or a rag to give them 
covering !, 

AH tins, and more — for evc-y day 
brings its fresh tale of woe and 
wretchedness — is the consequence of 
free imports. And how stands the 
account the other way? Where is the 
counterbalancing advantage? It may 
be the ruin and prostration of 
Irelaud faA the Highlands is no great 
loss to the iridwejleijs^of the towns, 
the meri of the factories and counting- 
houses. It may bo that they are not 
at all affected by such misery, or that 
they care to listen to it, notwithstand- 
ing that the victims are in the sight 
of <Jod as valuable beings as them- 
selves. It may be that, in consc- 
qujtoce of such suffering, or rather by 
^pfting it, they have derived some 
ppptantagc large enough to compensate 
^for the havoc, by enabling them to 


give a livelihood to tluflisamls who 
would otherwise have been unem- 
ployed and destitute. If so, where is 
it? Has America reciprocated? 

"No ! and America wti.l not. 

America laughs at the whole crew 
of Manchester conspirators with sove- 
reign and undisguised contempt. She 
wants nothing from them — she will 
take nothing from them. Secure in 
her own position, and possessing w ith- 
in herself every requisite for great - 
n css, and — what is more — for the 
happiness and welfare of her children, 
she regards with scorn the attempted 
compromise of the crippled converters, 
and, w hile she rejects their offer, gives 
them a burning rebuke for their trea- 
chery to their native land. 

So far from discouraging her manu- 
factures, she intends to protect them : 
so lar from concealing her mineral 
wealth, she has resolved to develop 
that to the utmost - -judging, and 
rightly judging, that it is alone 
through the “harmony of interests” 
that a nation can be truly pros- 
perous. 

Her rebuke, as contained in the 
documents before us, which wo firmly 
believe convey the sentiments of the 
.wisest men of the Lilian, is perhaps 
the most poignant that ever was cast 
in the teeth of a civilised and Chris- 
tian community. It resolves itself 
into this : — 

“ You, producers, mechanics, and 
artisans of Great Britain, who are 
deprived of your labour, which is your 
only heritage, for the sake of a few* 
men, who w ill neither take your pro- 
duce nor avail themselves of your 
skill, coihe'to us. We. require hands 
to till our savannahs, to excavate our 
ores, to work at the furnaces, to 
weave, and to spin. Labour with us 
is not as in your country. The pro- 
ducer shall not be sacrificed for the 
sake of the converter, or the converter 
subjected to the precarious mercy of 
the producer of another laud. Here, 
at least, you will find an entire har- 
mony of interests. Foreign custom- 
ers you need seek none, for every 
requisite of life is secured to you in 
return for your labour.” 

Ajid, lest it should be thought that 
we a* > putting words into the month 
of the* -Vjpcricans without authority, 
wc sha4cr£* ?.(\ntly havt?" occasion to 
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quote from the remark able work increased the expn t.s of America, 
before IIS. The following tables will show their 

The repeal of the. Corn Laws, and amount, ami, in the case of provi- 
ot the duties levied on provisions, sions, the increase sing?’ the lowered 
have enormously, as we all know, tari Us came into operation. 


AMOUNT OC AMERICAN EXPORTS Ol <;U\IX ,\M> PROVISIONS. 
Chain and Floi r. 




Vlour. 

AVI i rat. 

Corn. 

Corn meal. 



barrel*!. 

tiusliel;?. 

bushel:*. 

buitliuLs. 

•sir ending June 30, 

1040, . 

.0.711.744 

1 ,.73 1,000 

.7,002,01 Hi 

220,000 

~ Aug. 31, 

HMD, . 

. 1,111,010 

4,0414,0110 

12.72J.U00 

Oo, 000 





s 




Provisions. 


* 


Iteuf. 

Tin iter. 

Chte.'C. 

Pork. 

Tin ms. 

Lard . 

biii'rds. 

1»». 

ll>. 

barrels. 

11>. 

barrels. 

t0, . 1 5»,ii31 

1J77,« ; .°>0 

723,217 

t;«;,2ui 

1,043,0.07 

7 4 IP., MI 7 

■ii, . . 70 , 73 ; 

3,7 MI3 

1.7UU71 

1 : 13,200 

2,7007.717 

10,507,3.74 

u, . louj ;i 

3,2.71 .0.72 

7 .3 12.1 1.7 

10 1,02.0 

3j;r»o,070 

2.7,740,3.0.7 

10. . ]33,2d(> 

0 . 100,242 

1 i ,433,0; >2 

253,400' 

.70,000,022 

37.4 JO‘.701 


Now, if the doctrine of the .Free- 
traders is a true one, ii; will follow 
that the imports of America must, be 
on a scale corresponding to the mag- 

(.■r.'TOM.- REVENUE l'ROM THE 

1.0 u.7, 

In 1.7. o, 

J :.i l»; 7 
10-17-0, 

uuo-.o. 


nitnde of the exports. JTf that be so, 
the fact will be evidenton the face of 


their roveimo^ccounis. %^Ye tun* to 
these, and tint® he folio win gresult-s: — 


IMPORTS TO Til, 


MTcn states. 
27,.720,ooo 



20.712,000 • 
• 23,7 17,000 

• 31,7.77,000 
2.231 so o^ 


llow, {lien, and in w hat shape, 
were t'l»f-?»r rnornmus exportation* of 
grain and provisions paid for? Not. 
certainly in guilds, for if that were so, 
i corresponding increase would be 
apparent in the revenue accounts. 
The answer is quite short — in gold, 
and in that commodify which ought: 
to be regarded as far njoro valiuil.de 
than gold — man - . 

It is a f:iv t « ft' no small interest, that 
tin* shipo wning e^m- merchants have, 
willingly sold grain in f.AVipocl for 
less than tlwy could havtf got for it in 
5 in- states, in order to insure the re- 
turn cargo that which they find* so 
profitable emigrants. Mr Dla in, 
who w as engaged for many years by 
the Jews of London ami (ierniany in 
valuing the growing crops of America, 
gives the following account of this 
apparently unreasonable process : — 
u The shipowners of America arc 
making much money by currying emi- 
grants to the States : they are now 
extensive corn-merchants, and are 


the Atlantic, and self it at 2s. per 
quarter less than ii. iftsb than buy 
ballast, which is very dear in the 
American seaports.” * * Steam, too, is 
now' about to be applied in further- 
ance of this trallic, and we read ot 
magnificent steamers built expressly 
lor the coni and emigrant trade be- 
tween Xow York and Livet^ool. By 
the uiijjM with freights at ikl. a barrel . 
of Ihrffr, (ili'* rat^ in iSeptom lifer 1849,) 
equivalent to Is. per quarter of wheat, 
what, becomes of lie om*e favourite 
sophism, that the Atlantic afforded a 
natural protection of at least 10s. to 
the English farmer ? 7s or should it 
be forgotten that the AiinsrccSfu far- 
mer finds it his plain ,intm*st thus to 
part with l^Miirplus p'roita^tion, pro- 
curing i;i return that of which he^ 
stands so much in need— labour ; and 
the vast emigration Trom the western 
states to California has rendered 
European labour more valuable ami 
welcome to him than ever. 


having largely at very low purees, it We 

being better to carry whey across Carey, t% 

^5 ! mrerpool Mail, Nov. 2, 


imported last year,” says* Mr 
' about three' hundred thousand 


10.70. 
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persons. Estimating their consumption 
of food at twenty cents per day for each, 
there was thus made a market on the 
land for the pigjlucts of the land to the 
extent of twenty millions of dollars . This 
transportation required the constant em- 
ployment of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons of shipping, and ships carried 
freight to Europe at very low rates, be- 
cause certain of obtaining valuable return 
cargoes. The fanner thus obtained a 
large home market, and the power of 
exporting cheaply to the foreign one ; and 
to the conjoined opeiatign of these two 
causes is due the fact, that wheat and 
flour have continued so high in price. 

“ We may now, I think, understand 
many curious facts now passing before 
our eyes. Food is so abundant in Russia, 
that it is wasted, and yet among the 
large exporters of food to Great Britain 
is this country, in which it sells at a price 
aliqyst as hif'i as in Liverpool, and now 
even higher. The produce of Russia has 
to bear all the chargcs^out and home, 
and the consequence is tfut&dic producer 
remains poor, aifu makes udioa'is ; and 
thus the cost of transportation,' internal 
and external, continues, and must con- 
tinue great. The farmer ‘of the United 
States sends his produced market cheap, 
because the. return cargo, being chicily 
man, is valuable, and the space it occu- 
pies is great. \\n therefore grows rich, 
and makes roads and canals., and builds 
steamboats; and thus is the cost of trans- 
portation, internal and external, so far 
diminished, that the difference in the 
price of a barrel of flour in Pittsburgh 
and in Liverpool is, when we look at the 
distance/alinost inconceivably small. 

“ The Idjk of the trade of Canada is 
outwards ; md the consequence is that 
outward ftlfights are high, while oiij im- 
ports of men and other valuable commo- 
dities keep tliem low with us; and there- 
fore it is that the cost of transporting 
wheat and flour from our side of the line 
is so much lower than from the other, 
that now pass through Kew York 

on their w>^to Liverpool. Hence it is 
that there luib arisen so vehement a dc- 
, sire for cojckucrciul reupir fir. and even 
for annexation. The protective system 
' lias thus not only the effect of bringing 
consumers’ to take their places by the 
'id’fc of the producer, facilitating the con- 
sumption on the land of the products of 
.littie land, and facilitating also the export- 
ation pf the surplus to foreign markets by 
' diminishing outward freights, but the 
^further one of producing among our 
hours a strong desire for the astab- 
■’JfiSffiient of the same perfect freedom of 
that now exists ampng the seve- 


ral states, by becoming themselves apart 
of the Union. Protection, therefore, 
tends to the increase of commerce, and 
the establishment of Free Trade; while 
the British system tends everywhere to 
the destruction of commerce, and to the 
production of a necessity for restriction. 

“ Wc see, thus, that if we desire to 
secure the command of that which is 
falsely termed ‘ the great grain-market of 
the world,’ it is to he effected by the 
adoption of such measures as will secure 
valuable return freights. The most costly 
and the most valuable of all are men; the 
least so are pig-iron and coal. The more 
of the latter we import, the larger will 
be our surplus of food, the higher will be 
the outward freight, internal and exter- 
nal, the greater will be the waste, and 
the poorer will be the farmer. The more 
of the former we import, the smaller will 
be our surplus of food, the lower will be 
the outward freights, and the more nu- 
merous will be the commodities that can 
go to Europe, to be given in exchange for 
luxuries that iiowwc cannot purchase.” 

So much for the American views 
of reciprocity. Secured by her sys- 
tem of tariffs, which she is now about 
to heighten, against the effects of 
foreign competition, America is reso- 
lutely bent on availing herself to the 
utmost of all the vast natural re- 
sources which she possesses, and to 
reiidojr herself wholly independent of 
the conversion of foreign countries. 
By following such a course she must, 
as her population increases, grow in 
greatness and in might, as must every 
nation wherein labour is estimated 
and cherished according to its proper 
value, and the rights of the domestic 
producer and workman guarded with 
untiring vigilance. 

One woivfas to the prospects of the 
British farmer. We know from un - 
doubted authority- that in many parts 
of the United States, for example* 
Ottawa, excellent land may be pur- 
chased for £1 an acre, broken up for 
7s., burdened by no poor nor county 
rates, and unconscious of the presence 
of the tax-gatherer. Land such as this 
can, indeed, afford to produce corn at 
an almost nominal price — ballast for 
the ships' that shall bring back the 
overweighted and ruined yeomen and 
peasants of England to New York and 
New (vMcans ! But, vast as the immi- 
gration' has been, the production of 
food hafjLppatly outstripped it ; and 
as fresli v it"> lar 1 are, year 
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by year, brought into cultivation, and 
internal communications opened or 
improved, we see no reason whatever 
to believe that the export of grain to 
England will diminish, or the price of 
that grain be enhanced. Let our 
readers bear in mind the wonderful 
development of the mining and manu- 
facturing resources of America, to 
which we have just directed their 
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attention, and then see how, in spit* 
of, or far rather concurrently witi 
thatj the production of food also in 
creased. We . gain quote from Th 
Harmony of Interests. How grea 
was the increase may be seen by tin 
following comparisqn'of the return.* 
under the census of 1840, and tin 
l’atcnt Office Estimates for 1847 : — 
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! Wheat j Harley 

1S40 1 84,823,000 ! 4,101,000 

1 817 1 1 4,245,000 j 5,040,000 

Ollt-S 

123.071.000 

107.807.000 

! 

It ye j 

18,^45,000 | 
29,22^,000 . 

Thick wheat 

7,291 ,000 
11,073,000 j 

I mi tan Corn 

377.531.000 

539.350.000 

* 

TOTALS 

015.522.000 

807.820.000 

r ncreasu , 20,422,000 1 1,488,000 j 

41,797.000 

10,577,000 j 

4,382,000 j 

JpTMiKOOO ■ 

| 252,304,000 


Showing an increase of not less than 40 
per cent in 7 years, during which the 
population only advanced 23 per cent. 

II ow much of this surplus produce 
may be expected to find its way into 
the English market, we do not pretend 
accurately to foretell ; but when we 
liud that, without the inducement of 
an unrestricted access tfr it, in 1840 
America was able to raise her exports 
of grain to thirteen millions of bushels, 
from six millions in 1815 ; and in 
1817, with only the preparation of a 
year, to twenty -six millions, we think 
Lord Fitzwilliam is quite justified in 
taking it for granted that the price of 
corn in England will not rise above 
its present ruinous average. m At- 
tempts, no doubt, will be made' to 
show that the emigration to California 
has deprived the Western States of 
the labour that is required to raise 
these enormous crops. Our answer is, 
that 300,000 souls were added by 
immigration to the population of the 
United States in 1810 y and that our 
own emiguition returns fpr 1850 show 
that the tide from England is flowing 
in that direction with unabated force. 
So last year, when tjfe, great and 
unexpected import of French flour 
iv. id adding to the depression, and 
stimulating the complaints of* the 
English agriculturists, the Free Im- 
port authorities explained it away as 
i forced unnatural importation which 
mist speedily cense, as France was 
in ‘ ", and not an exporting, 

r > ..«i the. price of corn there 

v , * aturally higher than in Eng- 
and , and yet we learn from the 
amc organ of public opinion which 
Uvoured us in the summer with this 
atisfactoiy explanation of th<^ rench 
nportations, that in thenpnth of 

VOI,. LX%X. — NO. CC C^CTI. 


November last, the prices of wheat, 
flour, and bread were all much 
higher in London than in Paris. In 
its City article of November 14th, 
appeared the following comparison of 
the present prices of wheat, flour, 
and bread, in LondofMnd Paris : — 



kilogrammes, which is equal to 29s. lid. 

r sack of 21*0 lb. English ; and the 
highest quotation of flour in the London 
market being 40s. per sack, it fol- 
lows that flour is about per* cent 
dearer in London than in Paris. The 
price of bread of the first quality in- 
Paris is 27 cents per kilogram me, which 
is equal to 4$ per 4 lb. l<yff English 
weight ; and the price of br/ad in Lon* 
don, aUlic lull-priced shops, being OAd. 
penarTb., it follows that breaefris 4UA per* 
cent dearer in London than in Paris.” 

Wc apprehend that :i difference of 
thirty or forty per cent is sufficient 
to tempt the* French corn-grower, or 
miller, into the higher- priced^ arket 
which lies so convenient- 'open to 
him ; and thus IVon^ tne model re- 
public Old, no lc&fcthan from 

the. model republic of thc.Ncw World , m 
must the English farmer .expect to 
see for the future those Supplies of 
grain and flour pouring in, which shall 
prevent his produce procuring a re- 
munerating price. To complete the 
picture, it should not be forgotten 
that both these exporting countries 
imp^e considerable duties on the- 

i 
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importation of grain and flour, and 
thus afford as a perfect specimen of 
that^p^iroc^ which all Liberal 
^v^rj^naents and free nations were so 
at) x idiis 'tb’^st ablish , according to our 
sapient rulers, in 1846. 

Wo do not thjpk that we need add 
any further argument to what has 
ocen already said. Our antagonists, 
the Free-traders, have been allowed 
— what they required and what, was 
fair— timo for the working of their 
experiment. Ample time has been 
granted, and we now see that it has 
failed in every^ particular. They 
said that it would incteeq. .reciprocity ; 
it has induced higher opposing tariffs. 
They said it would secure for Great 
Britain the manufacturing custom of 
the world ; on the contrary, foreign 
manufactories are springing up- With 
unexampled rapidity. They said it 
would increase* vhe demand for iron ; 
it has prostrated it. Tfyey said it 
woali gu^v *uli emplojijhetit to all 
our la^ttifng populationtp it has dis- 
pI;:HW;4abonr, and •drived/ ,ur work- 
ing men by hunfeds of thotbands to 
emigrate. They said it cohld not 
attract sucll an importation of foreign 
grain and provisions, as permanently 
to 'beat down prices iii' this country 
below the remunerating level ; it has 
already brought such an influx of 
these articles, that the grower of 
grain is impoverished, and the breeder 
of cattle ruined. They said it would 
be the commencement of a new era 
of prosperity to Ireland ; it has laid 
it utterly desolate I 

Are wc x . then, obstinately to perse- 
vere in a cdurse of policy so evidently 
obnoxious 'id detrimental ? Are wc 
still to crfisli down labour for an end 
which is now proved to be impossible 
of attainment; and to tell the work- 
ing classes, that because our rulers 
have made a false step, they and 
theirs ^niust submit to descend into the 
hideous g'ti^of pauperism V These are 
questions for ch^ nation to consider- — 
questions 'tf "u n paralleled ‘A'yign it u d e, 
tl both for the present and ;h<2 coming 
time. If we are not so to persevere 
in 9111* foll^ there is no alternative left 
but to build up onr commercial system 
anew upon wiser and sounder prin- 
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ciples. It cannot be expected that we 
shall ever again possess a monopoly of 
the manufactures of the world. We 
must bo contented with that share 
which onr skill, and energy, and unde- 
niable resources can command ; and 
if we wish still to retain possession 
of the vast Colonial Empire which has 
long been our pride and boast, we 
must foster* stimulate, and protect the 
industry of the colonists as sedulously 
and anxiously as our own. 

After all, we may possibly, at no 
very distant period of time, have 
reason to bo thankful that the expe- 
riment has been made, notwithstand- 
ing all the misery and loss which 
have accompanied the trial. For, if 
anything could have broken down 
the free independent spirit of Great 
Britain, and rendered it callous and 
listless to external aggression or in- 
sult, no better method could be found 
than the complete adoption of a sys- 
tem which must have made us per- 
petually subservient to the wants of 
other nations, doing their work to 
order, and receiving wages iu return. 
In order to emancipate oursoJvt 
from this state of threatened Helot isn 
— the state which the disciples of the 
Manchester school regard as the most 
enviable upon earth — we mu-., at- 
tempt to re-establish perfect harmony 
and mutual co-operation amongst 
all the # interests of Britain, to give 
productive labour its proper place 
and pre-eminence, and, since we can- 
not secure for convert ive labour the 
commatid of foreign markets, to take 
care that, in the home market, it is 
not exposed to. any undue or unfair 
competition. We hold by this pro- 
position, well understood and ener- 
getically supported in America, that 
u when a nation makes a market at 
home for nearly all its products, other 
nations have to come and seek what 
they require, and pay the highest 
price ; ami that, when it docs not 
make a market at home, markets 
must be sought abroad, and then 
sales must be made at the lowest 
prices.” if this be true, it will fol- 
low that the way to sell at the highest 
prices, and to buy at the lowest, is to 
buy and .-ell at home. 
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